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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

nESTORATION OJt THE BOUBBONS, AND CONCLUSION OP THE WAR. 

APBIL 1—JULY 30, ISU. 


1. Napoleon was now overthrown: 
but a duty of no sma]! difficulty 
awaited tho allied sovereigns in de¬ 
liberating upon who was to be ac¬ 
knowledged as his successor. In tnith, 
it Wros a question of the most delicate 
kind; and there was not a little danger 
that the alliance, which had been held 
together with such difficulty during 
the vioiflsitudea of war, would bo 
broken up in determining what use 
was to be made of its victory. Not 
only political principles and passions of 
the most profound, but family interests 
of the strongest kind, were at issue in 
tho determination that was about to be 
taken. It was of the last importance 
to avoid rendering the w'jir a national 
one in France, and to continue to hold 
it out as directed, as in reality it was, 
solely against the violence and in¬ 
justice of the Revolution. But how 
was this to be done if a dynasty which 
they had proscribed, and which was 
possibly still unpopular, was’ forced 
upon an unwilling p^ple ? The allied 
sovereigns had imiformly declared, that 
they would wait for some manifesta¬ 
tion of public opinion in France, but 
none such hod hitherto been generally 
evinced; and it would 3oon be neces¬ 
sary to take some decided measure 
while yet in uncertainty as to the race 
of sovereigns, or the species of govem- 
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ment, which would be acceptable to its 
inhabitants. Nor were the inclinations 
of the allied sovereigns less at variance 
on the subject. Alexander had more 
than once repudiated the idea of a 
cnisade for tho restoration of the 
Bourbon line; Austria natutuUy nntl 
openly inclined to a regenc)^, of which 
Marie Louise might be the head; while, 
although the English minister in pri¬ 
vate inclined to the ancient race, yet 
no official act implicating the iiatiou 
had hitherto taken place; and, follow¬ 
ing the principles of tlieir constitution, 
and the uuifoiin principles of their 
government during the wai*, they too 
deprecated the idea of any forcible 
interference in the internal affairs of 
France. 

2. Wlien the review was concluded, 
and the troops were dividing into small 
parties to reach the quaa'ters assigned 
them in the barracks and suburbs of 
the city, Alexander alighted at the 
hotel of M. Talleyrand, where tho 
leading membei's of the senate, and the 
most distinguished cluiracters of tho 
capital, were assembled. The fact of 
his taking up his residence there suf¬ 
ficiently evinced the jiart which the 
u*ch-diplomatist taken in the meor 
Bures which had preceded, and was to 
take in the negotiations which foUowecL 
The meeting was of a vexy various char- 
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acter, and exhibited a strange example 
of the manner in which the most oppo* 
site parties are thrown together in the 
' later stages of a revolution. On the 
side of Royalists there were the 
Baron Louis and M. de Pradt, the well- 
known and acute archbishc^ of Malines, 
the Duke do Dalborg, Bourrienne, for¬ 
merly Napoleon’s private secretaiy, and 
the senator Boumonvillo; and these, 
with the King of Pnissia, Prince 
Schwartzenberg, Prince Lichtenstein, 
Count Nesselrode, and Count Pozzo di 
Borgo, constituted this memorable as¬ 
semblage. Thoir proceedings are well 
worth recounting; the fate of the 
world depended upon their delibera¬ 
tions. 

3. Alexander opened the discussion 
by stating that there were three courses 
to adopt; cither to make peace with 
Napoleon, taking the necessary se¬ 
curities against him; to establish a 
regency; or to recall the house of 
Bourbon. Upon these momentous 
questions he requested the opinion of 
the moating, protesting that the only 
wish of the allied sovereigns was to 
consult the wishes of France, and 
secure the peace of the world. Talley¬ 
rand immediately rose, and . strongly 
urged that the two fonner projects 
were altogether inadmissible; and that 
there could be no peace in Europe 
while Napoleon, or any of his dynasty, 
were on tlie throne. He concluded 
that the only course was to adopt the 
thii-d, which would be generally ac¬ 
ceptable, and which offered the only 
way of escaping from the evils by 
which they were sun’ounded. He 
added, under the mild rule of a race 
of princes who had learned wisdom in 
misfortune, all the gtxarantees which 
could be desiicd would be obtained for 
durable freedom. To this proposition 
it was replied by Schmrtzenberg, that 
no indications of indiflerenee to the 
Empeixir had been witnessed by the 
atipy in its passtige through France; 
that the declarations in favour of the 
Bourbons had been few and far be¬ 
tween ; and that the heroic resistance 
of the national guards at Fdre-Champe- 
noise, many of whom had been only 
a few days before at the plough^ gave 
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no indications of such a disposition. 
Alexander then turned to TaUeyrond, 
and asked him how he proposed to 
arrive at his object. Talleyrand re¬ 
plied, by means of the constituted au¬ 
thorities : that he would answer for the 
senate, and that their example would 
be speedily followed by all France. 

4. Alexander then asked the Abb4 do 
Pradt and Baron Louis their opinion; 
and prefaced it by declaring, in the 
most energetic terms, “ that the Uua- 
aian Emperor was not the author of the 
war; that Napoleon had, without a 
cause, invaded his dominions; that it 
was neither a thirst for conquest nor 
the lust of dominion which bod 
brought him to Paris, but the neces¬ 
sity of self-preaorvation; that he had 
done all in his power to spai*e that 
capital, and would have been incon¬ 
solable if he hod failed in that object; 
finally, that he was not the enemy of 
France, but of Napoleon, and all %vho 
were hostile to its liberties.” In these 
sentiments the King of Prussia and 
Prince Schwartzenberg expre-gsed their 
entire conciin'once; and then the 
AbbO de Pradt and Baron Louis de- 
chtrod that they were Royalists; “ that 
the great majority of the French 
nation Avere of the same opinion; 
that it was the knowledge of negotia¬ 
tions going on at Chfi,tillon ivith Na¬ 
poleon, that alone had hitherto pre¬ 
vented this Opinion from manifesting 
itself; but that, now they were con¬ 
cluded, Paris would readily declare it¬ 
self. and the whole of France would im- 
tnediately follow its example.” Sire,” 
resumed Talleyrand, “ there are but 
two courses open to us : Buonaparte Or 
Louis XVIII. Buonaparte, if you can 
—^but you Ohnnot; for you are not 
alone. What would they give you in 
his place? A soldier? We want no 
more of them. If we wanted one, 
wc Would keep tho one we alr^dy 
have; he is the first in ,the world. 
After him, any one that could be of¬ 
fered us would not have ten votes in 
his favour. 1 repeat it, Sire! any 
attempt except for .Buonaparte, or 
Louis XVIfl. is but an intrigua” 

Well, then,^ stdd Alexander, “ I de- 
dare ttot I 'will no longer.treat with 
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the Emperor iTapoleon;’* and added, 
on the suggestion of the Abb6 de 
Pradt, “ nor with any member of his 
family.” 

5. The die being thus cast, the next 
step to be taken was to announce the 
i*esolution of the allied sovereigns to 
the inhabitants of Paris. An address 
to tile French nation was immediately 
drawn up and published, in which they 
declared that they would grant more 
favourable terms to a wise government, 
than when it was necessary to provide 
against the devouring ambition of Na¬ 
poleon ; that they would not treat 
with Napoleon, nor any member of his 
family; that they would respect the 
integrity of France, as it had been 
under its legitimate monarcha; that 
they wished that Franco should be 
great and powerfxil, and would respect 
and guarantee any constitution which 
it might adopt; and concluded by 
inviting the senate to ap^wint a pro¬ 
visional government, and prepare a 
suitable constitution for the French 
people.* Orders were, at the same 
time, sent to the police to liberate all 
persons detained in prison for state 
offences, or " for having prevented the 
inhabitants in their communes from 
firing on the allied troops, and so saved 
their persons and effects, or who were 

* “Tho allied powers having occupied Paris, 
they are ready to receive the deelamtion of 
the French nation. They declare, that if it 
was iudisponsable that the conditions of 
peace should contain stronger guarantor 
when it was necessary to onolmui the ambi¬ 
tion of Napoleon, they would become more 
favourable when, by a return to a wiser gov¬ 
ernment, France itself offers the assurance 
of I'sposo. The allied sovereigns declare, in 
oonsequouce, iliat diey wiU no longer ti^t 
with Napoleon nor with any of his family; 
that they respect tho integrity of old France, 
ns it existed under its legitimate kings—they 
may evoii go further, for they always profess 
the principle, thikt for thehappiness of Kuroffo 
it is necessaiy that Franc© should be groat 
and powerful; that they recognise and will 
guarantee such a constitution as the French 
natiCiimay give itself. They invito, conse¬ 
quently, the senate to appoint a proviaonal 
govorriment, which may provide for the no- 
, ccsslUos of administration, and establish such 
& constitution as may be fitting for the Frencdi 
poople. The intentions wlueh I have just 
exj^rossed are common to me with all the al¬ 
lied powers. Albzandrr, Pam, Slat March 
l8U: 7Virc» CxrBPicru®, X. 477; and 
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in detention on account of their at- 
tachtqcnt to their ancient and legiti- 
mato sovoroign.” Some difficulty was 
anticipated in getting a printer who 
would have courage enough to throw 
off such a proclamation: but Talley* 
raud had early in the morning provided 
against this difficulty, and was ready 
with an artisan, who did the work 
with such expedition that before nine at 
night five hundred copies were placarded 
over everj'’ i')art of Pari.s. At the same 
time Bourrienne, by means of the 
post-office, of which he got command 
by authority of Alexander, circulatod 
it next morning over the whole of 
Franco. 

6. This declaration produced a pro¬ 
digious impression. It cut short at 
once all intrigues for a regency, and, in 
fact, left the nation no alternative but 
to revert to the Bourbons. The senate, 
thus s])ecially called upon by the al¬ 
lied sovereigns to act, was not long in 
being put in motion; it had been 
secretly prepared in part for such a 
step by Talleyrand, and the declara¬ 
tion of the Allies at once brought mat¬ 
ters to a crisis. Already the muni¬ 
cipal council of Paris had, from tho 
H6tel de Ville, issued a veliement 
invective against Na]>oleon, and in 
favour of 'Louis XVIII.; but the 
senators were in great part uninitiated 
in the secret of the approaching change, 
and it was with ])alc visages and trem¬ 
bling steps that they obeyed the sum¬ 
mons which, early on the morning of 
the 1st April, Talleyrand, in his capacity 
of arch-chancellor of the empire, sent 
them, to assemble to deliberate in their 
usual hail of assembly. Only sixty- 
four out of one hundred and forty 
attended: but that number comprised 
several men of distinction^- whose 
names had been known on almost 
every side thi'ough all tho pliaaes of the 
Revolution : many who had voted for 
the death of the king, and others who, 
by a kind of miracle, had kept their 
heads on their shouldora duiing the 
Reign of Terror. To tlic proce^iigs 
of that day are affixed the signatums 
of Destutt, de Tracy, FonlnneB, the 
eloquent orator of the empire,.Garat, 
tho Abbd Gr^goire, Lambrecht, Lan- 
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jmiuufli the Abbd de Honteequiou, 
Boror PuoQS, Sorrurier, Bourdeaoules^ 
and the Duke de Valmyl 

Strange aBsetnblage of men of the moat 
o^poeite politicsd sentimenta, now met 
together to pull down the last govern* 
ment of the Revolution I 

7. Talleyrandopenedtheproceedings; 

and after a short discussion^ a provi* 
sional government was unanimously 
established, consisting of Talleyrand, 
who was president, the Count ^e Beur- 
nonville, the Count do Jaucourt, the 
Duke de Dalberg, and M. de Montes- 
quiou. The latter hod been a dietin- 
guisbed member of the Constituent 
Assembly in 1789. Nothing was said 
of Napoleon, though the very estab¬ 
lishment of a provisional government 
was the most decided act of hi^ trea¬ 
son to his authority; nor of the Bour¬ 
bons, though every step taken was a 
nearer approach to their recognition. 
The principal care of the senate ap¬ 
peared to be the formation of a con¬ 
stitution ; and in that view it was pro¬ 
vider! that the senate and legislative 
body should be a constituent part of 
the now government; their ranks and 
pensions should be preserved to the 
army, the public debts maintained, the 
sale of the national domains ratified, an 
amnesty declared for the past, liberty 
of wor^ipand of the press established, 
and a constitution on thcise bases formed* 
The last act in the popular drama in 
Franco was worthy of all which had 
preceded it, No provision was made, 
excepting a word for the prose, for 
public freedom or individual liberty: 
all that was thought of was the pre- 
Borvation of the intere^ created by fhe 
Revolution, and the first stipulation 
wak in favour of these. DoublJeas 
their preservation was an essential ele¬ 
ment in any restoration which was 
likely to be 4^3irabld; but what a picture 
does the of any other ^ipula- 

tidhs give of the principles on which 
the stiuggle had been maintained, and 
the motives by which its promoters 
had been aetua^d I 

8, 1%e meetizig of the senate broke 
up ut half-past nine; apd they pro¬ 
ceeded to wait upon .“Ae l^thpeipr 
AlexaudeTf. He received them in ^ 


[chap. LXXXIS. 

; most gracious matmer. Gentlemen,'^ 
said he, 1 am cliamed to find myself 
I in Ihe midst of you. It is neither am- 
j bitiou nor the love of conquest which 
I has. led me hither; my armies have 
only entered France to repel xinjust 
aggression. Your Emperor carried war 
into ihe heart of my dominions when 
I wished only for peace. I am the 
friend of the French people; I impute 
their faults to their ebi^ alone; 1 am 
here with the most friendly intentions; 

I wish only to protect your delibera- 
tionsL You are charged with one of 
the most honourable missions which.;, 
generous men can discharge,—^that of ' 
securing the happiness of a great people, 
in giving France institutions at once 
strong and liberal, with which she can¬ 
not dispense in the state of civilisation 
which she has attained. I set out to¬ 
morrow to resume the command of the 
armies, and sustain the cause which 
you have* embraced; it is time that 
blood should cease to flow; too much 
has been shed already: my heart grieves 
I for it. I will not lay down my arms 
; till I have secured the peace which has 
; been the object of all my efforts; and 
! I shall be content if, in quitting your 
country, I bear with mo the satia&ction 
of having had it in my power to be use¬ 
ful to you, and to contribute to the peace 
of the world. The provisional govern¬ 
ment has asked me this morning for 
the liberation of the Frendi prisoners 
pf war confined in Russia: I gave it 
tb ihe senate. Since they fell into my 
hands, I have dono all in my power to 
soften their lot. I will immediately 
give orders for their return: may they 
rejoin their families in ^oe, and enjoy 
the tranquillity which new Older of 
things is fitt^ to induce!” A hun¬ 
dred and fi^ thousand men by these 
words recovered theor liberty, and weiu 
to be restored to thehr families and 
their opuntry. Such was the vengeance 
which Alexander took for the desola- 
tbn of his dommions and the flames 
of Moscow! When Napoleon left 
Vienna in 1809, he blew up the time- 
honoured boBtionB of the capital; 
when he oecame master of Berlin in 
1800, he sai^ I wiR make the Pnis- 
eian nobility so poor, that they shall 
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beg their bread;” when he en^cnated 
Moscow, he gave orders for'destioying 
the Kremlin, the last relic q£ tliat 
capital which hod escaped the flames.* 
If ever the spirit of the Gospel actuated 
the human breast, it was Alexander’s 
on this occasion. 

9. On the day following, being 2d 
April, the senate by a solemn decree 
dethroned the Emperor, and absolved 
tbo army + and people from their oaths 
of allegiance, t This decisive step was 
moved in an impassioned spee^ by 
Lambi'echt; the act of accusation hav¬ 
ing been prepared by £arb6'Marbois, 
Lanjuinais, and Font^es. It abound¬ 
ed in the most severe and cutting in¬ 
vectives against the imperial govern¬ 
ment; in the justice of which jKwterity, 
from the evidence of facts, must almost 
entirely partieij^ate, and which involve 
the most valuable commentary that 
history has preserved .on the inevitable 
tendency and final issue of revolutions. 
Nor is the lesson the less important, 
if we recollect that the body which 
now burst forth into this vehement 
strain of indignation against the Em- 

* Ante, chap. lx. { 44; chap. xUv. { 8S; 
and chap. Ixxiii. { 28. 

i ‘‘fioldiere! Prance has broken the yoke 
beneath which she has groaned for so many 
years 1 You have nover fought save for your 
country: you can now no longer combat but 
against her, under the standards of the man 
who has hitherto conducted you. Soc what 
you have suflbi^ fi*om his tyranny: you 
were once o roiliicoi of soldiers; almost all 
have perished under the sword of the enemy; 
or, without subsistence, without hospitals, 
they have been doomed to dio of misery and 
Ikmine. You are no longer the soldiers of 
Napoleon: the senate and jjeoplo of entire 
Franco oljsolve you fropa your oaths.”—Jtfojri- 
teur, 5th April 1814. 

X FreuchTDon I on em^ing fh>m civil 
dissensiozi, you chose for chiefa man who ap¬ 
peared on the theatre of the world with an 
air of grandexir. You reposed in him all 
your hopes; these hopes have been deceiv¬ 
ed I on tho nUns of otuarohy he has fotmded 
. only despotism. He was bound at least in 
gratitude-to have become a frenchman with 
you: he has not done so. He has never 
ceased to undertake,^ without eud or motive, 
ukdust wars, like an adventurer, who is im- 
TMjllcd by Use thirst for glory. In a few years 
he has devoured at once your riches and 
your population. Bvety ilpimily is In mourn¬ 
ing, idl France groans: he is deaf to our 
CAiafhitlos. Pomibly he still dreams of hU 
gigantic derigns, mren after unheard-of re¬ 
verses have punished in «0 rignal a manner, 


peror, was the very senate which had 
so long been the passive instrument of 
his will; that the orators, whose elo¬ 
quence was now BO powerfully exerted 
to demonstrate the ruinous tendency 
of his administration, were tbo very 
men who had hithei^ exalted it to 
the skies as the height of wisdom and 
magnanimity; and that the empire, 
whose exhaustion and miseries they 
now so graphically portrayed, was the 
powerful monarchy which they had 
formerly represented as regenerated by 
revolution, and conducted by the moat 
splendid abilities to the summit of 
social happiness and military glory. 
Either the statement, they now made, 
and the picture they now drew, was 
true or i^se. If it was true, what a 
lesson does it read on the effect of that 
unrestrained indulgence of the social 
passions which constitutes a revolu¬ 
tion; if it was false, wlnit a mirror 
does it present of tlie baseness of cha¬ 
racter which such a convulsion pro¬ 
duces, and tlie destiny of a state which 
it throws into the guidance of such 
hands 1 § But, in truth, such was the 

the pride and the abuse of victory. He has 
shown himself not even capable of leiraiug 
for the Interests of his despotism. He bos 
destroyed all that he wishca to create. Ho 
beUeved in no other power b\it that of force; 
force now overwhelms bim—just retribution 
of insensate ambition 1 CaPEFiaus, i. 488; 
and Monittur, April 6, 1814. 

§ The conservative seQate, considering 
that, in a constitutional monarchy, the mon¬ 
arch exists only in virtue of a social com- 
: that Napoleon Buonaparte’s adminis¬ 
tration for some time was firm and prudent, 
but that latterly he has Yitflated bis funda¬ 
mental compact with the French people, 
cspocislly by raising and levying taxes wlth- 
otib the sanction of tbo law, in direct opposi¬ 
tion to oath which he took on ascending 
the throne: tliat be committed that inftne- 
tion of the liberties of the people, when ho 
had, without cause, xn^rogued tho legisla¬ 
tive, and suppressed ns criminal a report of 
that body, therohy contesting its title and 
share in the national representation: that 
he has iindertakon a senes of wars of his 
own authority, in violation of the law, which 
declared that they should be proposed, dis¬ 
cussed, and promulgated as laws r that ho 
has luckily i^uod several decrees declaring 
the penalty of death, especially those of 8d 
March ias'^ tending to establish as natipnal 
a war which sprang only from hla imme¬ 
diate ambiUpn i that he has vloUted. the 
laws of the constitution by his decree on 
state prisous: that he has aimibilsted the 
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baseness of those days, that a parallel meat to the principal offices of state, 
to it is to be found only in the degrad- were almoat all drawn fipni the repub- 
ed days of Roman slavery. “ Certatim Uoan party. Dessolles, hn austere de- 
omnis populus, senatus, equitcs, plebs, mocrat, was nominated to the command 
in fservitutem documint/'* of the national guard; M. Angles to 

10. The legislative body, in a meet- the police; Henrion de Pansey became 
ing consisting of eoventy-aoven mem- mimster of public justice; M. Beugnot, 
bera, adhered to the act of the senate of the interior; Malouet, of the marine; 
detb^ning Napoleon, and absolving M. Louis, of the huances; AL de La¬ 
the army and nation £n)m their oaths forest, of foreign affaii-s; Dupont de 
to his government. Adhesions speedily Nemours was made secretary to the 
came in on all sides. A falling cause government; and General Dtipontmin- 
raiely finds faithful defenders; iu a ister of war. This last appointment, 
revolutionary state, where success is though made because they thought 
the god of idolatry—never. All the they were sure of the man, was utifor- 
public bodies of Paris forthwith pre- tunate; it recalled to the anny the 
pred addresses, vying with one another disaster of Baylen, one of the darkest 
m invectives against Napoleon, as they blots on their liistoric scutcheon. All 
had formerly exhausted all the powers the persons belonged more or less 
of rhetoric in extolling the unparalleled to the republican or imperial parties: 
blessings of his government. It was not a Royalist appeared amongst thorn, 
a realisation of the views, and even the Therein Talleyrand showed his know- 
lauguage of Malet, who had so nearly ledge of. human nature: the former 
■proved successful when the E^iperor could bo’gainod only by their interests; 
was in Russia; but with the additional of the latter ho was sure through their 
invectives drawn from boimdlesB cala- affections. 

mitios since incurred, and irresistible 11. Nothing, however, had yet been 
military support since obtained. As heard from the army; and although 
fast as the intelligence reached the its force, reduced now to fifty thou- 
j>rovinccs and provincial towns, they sand men, could not pretend to cope 
lost not an instant in proclaiming the with the colossal mass of a hundred 
downfall of the tyrant, and their cordial and sixty thousand Allies, who, having 
adhesion to the new order of thinra, been brought up from all the detach- 
Still not a word was said, at least by ments in the rear, were now grouped 
any of the constituted authorities, on around Paris, yet it had Napoleon at 
the subject of a return to the Bourbon its head, arid it was of the highest im- 
dynasty. On the oontraty, the persons portance, both to tlie domestic settle- 
appointed by the provisional govern- ment of France and the general peace 

I 

responsibility of inonarchs, confounded all fcion offche country, andeve^where induced 
powers, and destroyed the independence of famine and conto^oua postircnce: eom^idot- 
the judiciary bodies: that he has trampled ing, in fine, that by all those c^u«e8 the izn- 
under foot the liberty of the prest by zneapa perial government ha$ ce<uted to and 
of a corrupt and enslaved cciisorahip, and that the wishesof the French call for a state 
icade use of that pOWeriUl instrument only of things of which tho first result maybe the 
to deluge France with fhlsd maxims, doo- re-cstablkhmoDtofa general peace, and the 
trines favourable to despotism, and outrages reunion of France with all the states of the 
OU fore^ governments: that acts and re- gre.at Buropean family,—the senate doclorea 
' ports of tbo aehato itself have undergone and decrees as follows Napoleon Buouo- 
alteration' iireviona to publication: that in- t^nrte is cast down from the throne^ and 
BtfOad of reigning confoitnably to tiie interest, right of eucceseion in his ftoily is abolished. 
‘haplplnM, and gloiy of tire French nation, % The French people and.army ore absolved 
hi terchh'of his oath, Napoieon lias putihe foom their oath of fidelity to him. 8. l^he 
Stroke to the miserfos of the eoun- present decree ahidl be transmitted to the 
try,, by rinsing to treat with tlio Allies on departments and annlea> mid proclaimed im* 
terms which the national interest required m^ately in all the quArters of the capital*’ 
him to accept, and wlUdh did. not Compto- —Afohfirar, fithApriflSU; and OAPmous, 
nklsethe honour of Frah.ce: that by the x. 478,481. ' 

.abuse which he hs^ made pf the resources m Xhc whpfo <1^02^0, senators, knights, 

^ in men and money intrusted to has plebriaus,' vie With each other in rttmiing 

efibeted tho ruiQ uf tiie towns^ tho depoptfia* headlong ifito seawitudc.^tf 
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of Europe, that its sentiinenls ahould 
as soou os possible be expressed. The 
.■world -was not long kept in euspense. 
In the of 7 th April appeared an 

official coiTcspondenoe between Prince 
Schwarizeuberg and Marshal Mamout, 
commencing on the 3d, and which ter¬ 
minated in the adhesion of the marshal 
to the provisional government on the 
4th, The stipukted conditions were, 
tliat the life and personal freedom of 
Napoleon should be secured, and a fit¬ 
ting asylum provided for him in some si¬ 
tuation designated by the allitxl powers; 
and that the Ei ench troops which, in 
virtue of the present convention, might 
pass over to the Allies, should be pro¬ 
vided with Reciire quartem in Nor¬ 
mandy, whither tlxey were to retire 
with 'their arms, cannon, and baggage. 
In consequence of this important step, 
the whole corps of Marmont, twelve 
thousand strong, immediately entered 
the allied lines, where they were re¬ 
ceived with respect mingled with ac¬ 
clamations, and, passing through their 
files, took tip their quarters at Versailles 
on their roxxtu for Nonnaiidy.* At 
the same time Barclay de Tolly issued 
a pn)claination to the Russian troops, 
in wlxidi' he declared that* ijeacc being 
now restored between France and Rus¬ 
sia, all enmity between them and the 
I'Vench inhabitants (should forthwith 
cease, and they should reaervo their 
hostility for the small body of unhappy 
warriors who still adhered to the for¬ 
tunes of Napoloon.t 

^2. That body, however, was doily 

becoming more inconsiderable : the 

\ , 

** Soldiers 1 Ihr three months the most 
glprioufl suooeEPiee 1^ crowned your efforts: 
ncHher perils, i^orTatlgues, nor privations 
have been able to diminish your seat or 
cool your ardour fbr your country. Y<mr 
country esteems and thanks you by my 
mouth, aud will never fOrgeb what you have 
done. But the moment ^as novr arrived 
when the war which you wa^d has become 
without end or object $ it is timo you should 
repose: You are the soldiers of your coun¬ 
try ; it is opialon, tharo^*e. which 

you are bound to follow; and it desires you 
to tear yourselves from dMigers which are 
now without an object, tc preserve the noble 
blood which you will kUpw how attain to 
abed, '^ould your country *^iti CaU lor yont 
exeryofis, Qoiid cantotgnenm and my pater- 
pal Catos wiH eoon» 1 trt^ make you forget 
the ihtigues yadhave experienced. 


fidelity of the, Revolution could not 
withstand the storms of adverse for- 
tuna Caulaincourt, despatched by Na¬ 
poleon from Juviey to endWivour to 
reopen a negotiation with the allied 
powers, had great difficulty in making 
his way into Paris, as the barriers were 
in the hands of the allied soldiers. He 
was on the point of turning back in 
despair, when, by accident, the carriage 
of the Grand-duke Constantino drove 
up, who, after much entreaty, agieed 
to put him in the -way of seeing the 
Emperor, though without giving him 
the slightest reason to hoi)o that any 
alteration of the determination already 
taken could be expected. This was on 
the evening of the 81st March. Ho 
■was introduced into the palace of the 
Elysfie Bourbon at ten at night, but 
the Emperor could not leave thb con¬ 
ference of the allied sovereigns, at which 
he assisted. The brdliant lights with 
which the j>alacc was I'csplendeut j the 
rapul entiy and departure of carriages; 
the cheers of the Russian Guards round 
the hotel; the prancing and neighing 
of steeds which drove up to the door; 
the busy concourse to and fro—remind¬ 
ed him of the days when, hi that iden¬ 
tical palace, Napoleon ha<l with him 
matui’ed his gigantic plana for the con¬ 
quest of Russia. What a contrast for 
the imperial plenipotentiary ! Here, 
worn out with care, devoured with 
miseiy, steeped in grief, he awaited 
with breathless anxiety the approach 
of the Czar, who was to announce the 
decision of the allied powers on his 
master's fe-te. 

MfoxTtoArisCbrpf 5th Apiull$14; Jlfo- 

nUe%r^7l£h AprillSU; audGAPEriGUF.,x.50(). 

t ^^Soldiarat your persoverauce and your 
valour have delivered the French nation 
from the. yoke of a tyitmt, who acted for 
himself alone, aud forgot what he owed to 
an ebtimablQ aud generous people. The 
French nation has declared for us; our cause 
has become UxeirB; and our niognanlmous 
motxarchs have promised them protection 
andsxipport. From that momexit the French 
became our hrieuda. I/ot your aims destroy 
the inconsiderable band oi unfortunate men 
who still adhere to the ambitioua Napxdeon; 
but let the culdvators and the peaceable in* 
habltiuiUof towosbe treated with omsldera- 
tiou and fkleuddMr> bhe allies united the 
name mterests»'*‘-^<h^ d« A»wr,pttr h CoKTt: 
Baeqlat Tai44r^ Paris, 4th April 18,14 ; 
Bee AfciMteM* ol 5th April 
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13. At length, at one in the morning, 
the Emperor appeared, and received 
him in ihe-kindcBt manner; but gave 
no hopes of any modification of the 
reBolution of the sovereigns. The ut¬ 
most that he could got him to promise 
im, that on the day following, at the 
council, he would I’cvertto the question 
of a regency; intimating, at the same 
time, that any further hope was inad¬ 
missible. At four the Emperor retired 
to rest; he reposed in the bed in which 
Hapoleon formerly slept: Caulainoourt 
threw himself, in the antechamber, on 
a sofa on which that ^at man had in 
'old times worked with his secretaries 
during the day. Unable to sleep, from 
the recollections with which he was 
distracted, he arose, and rested for some 
hours in an arm-chair; when daylight 
dawned in the morning, he found that 
it was the very chair on which Napo¬ 
leon had usm^y eat, and which bore 
in all parts the deep indentations of 
his penknife [ante, Chap, lxxtiii. § 
52]. The decision of the sovereigns 
was, at eleven, announced by Alexander 
in ihesB words—” Uetum to the Em¬ 
peror Napoleon; tell him faithfully all 
that has passed here, and as soon as 
possible come back with an abdication 
in favour of his son. The Emperor 
Napoleon shall be suitably treated, 1 
give you my word of honour.” 

14. Caulaincourt arrived with this 

intelligence at Fontainebleau late on 
the night of the 2d April. Napoleon 
at once refused, in the most peremptory 
terms, to abdicate in favoui* of his son, 
and treated as altogether chimerical 
the idea of restoring the Bourbons in 
France; alle^ng -^at they were ob¬ 
noxious to nino-tenths of the motion. 
*'Be-6stabUsh the Bourbons in France I 
The madmen t They would not be 
there a year: they ore on object of an¬ 
tipathy to nine^t^ths of the nation. 
Am how would the army^, whose chiefs 
haya'combated ;the Emigrants^how 
wou^they.bearihechangeNo,no; 
my sbWem will never be theirs: it is 
the; Iwifcht of folly to think of founding 
an of such heterogeneous ma* 

terials as theirs of neeeaaity would be 
composed Of., .(Jan it everbefoigotten 
that they have lived twenty years on 


the charity of the stranger, at open war 
with the principles and interests of 
France ? The Bourbons in Franco ! it 
is absolute madnoss, and will bring 
down on the eountiy a host of calami¬ 
ties. I was a new m^u^, free of the 
blood which had stained the Revolu¬ 
tion ; I bad nothing to avenge, every¬ 
thing to TOConatruct; but even I would 
never have ventured to seat myself on 
the vacant throne, had not my fore¬ 
head been crowned with laurels. The 
French nation have xmsed nio on their 
bucklem, only because I have executed 
great and glorious deeds for it. Rut 
the Bourbons—what have they df/iio 
for France ? 'VVliat part can they cJuiiu 
in its conquests, its glory, ita prosjicrity. 
Re-established by the stranger, they 
must yield everything to their rna&tei *-5; 
they must bend the kneo to them ut 
every t*irn. Tliey may take advaiitage 
of the stupor occasioned by the occu¬ 
pation of* tlio capital to proscribe me 
and my family; but to uiiike the lJoui> 
bons reign in France !—never! ” 

15. Full of the project of resuming 
hostilities, he moxmted on horseback 
early on the moiuing of the 3d, aud 
traversed the advanced posts along tho 
whole line. The soldiers, despite their 
disasters, were full of ontlixisiasm, and 
demanded, with loud cries, to be k-d 
back to Paris; * and the yowny gene¬ 
rals, who hod their foituncs to make, 
shared the general ardour. But it was 
not thus with the old generals, or those 
whose fortunes w^ere made. They siu'- 
rounded Caulaincourt, eagerly demajx<l- 
ing what had been done at Paris; list¬ 
ened with undisguised complacency to 
his account of the first pi'oceedings of 
the senate; and it evident, from 

. * Soldierssaid he, ** Uie enemy has 
gained some Taarches upon us, and outstrip¬ 
ped us at Paris* Some factious inon, Iho 
emigrants whom I have pardt)uod, have 
mounted the white cockade, and surronuded 
the Emperor Alexander, and they would 
compel us to wear it. Since the Revolution, 
France has always been mistress of herseJf. 
I offered peace to the Allies, leaving Franco 
in its ancient limits, but they would not ac¬ 
cept it In a few days I wUl attack the ene¬ 
my; I wlU force him to quit onr capital 1 
rely on you—am I tight? (Yes, yes.) Our 
comde is tricolo7:;i>eforo albandoningit wo 
will all perish on the ecdl of France, (Hur- 
toh 1 yes, yes t x. 496, 
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tlieir doubts and heBitetion, cither Uiat 
they regarded the cause of the Revolu* 
tion as hopeless, or that they bad pro¬ 
fited 80 much by its. excesses that they 
wera disposed to risk nothing more in 
its defence. The marshals were nearly 
unanimous on the subject; Key in par¬ 
ticular was peculiarly vehement ui^n 
t he imi>osBibility of further maintaining 
the contest, and the absurdity of their 
saenficing everything for one ^nan.* 
Ojxlers wore, nevertheless, given over 
night for the trooiis to prepare for a 
forward moveinent; cand measures were 

lopted for tiTvnsfovnng the hoadquar- 
t^'TH next day to Erbouo, on the road 
to I'aris, But, during the night, news 
fUTivtHl of the (letlironement of the Em- 
poivjr by tlie ^enate. It spread imme- 

uitely through the army, and produced 
. great impression, especially on the 
Tinrsh ids and older generals The or¬ 
ders to advance to Pari« oro not re¬ 
called, but it was evident that they 
^v(;?’o not to be obevc<i. At noon a 
coufercnce of the Etiii»t)ror with Bei^ 
Uiier, Ney, !!'^wfeb'S'rc, Oudinot, Mac¬ 
donald, Ma Cauljurcourt, and Ber- 
Ij.uuI, took e at til close of which 
iS'apfdoon sigot-ii ias abdication in fa- 
vi>ur of his S(ag and of thv- Kmproas ns 
r(‘gent. Macdoiudd and Ney were forth¬ 
with deapfitchod with Oaulaii court to 
present ^is conditional abdication to 
tiio allied sovereigns, t 

16. While the three plenipof outiaries 
of Napoleon were on their to Paris, 
the xnarcii of ovonts at Fontainebicau 

* Ney, in an especial manner, made 
himself retnarkablo by the vcliemence of 
hiH exprussioun, as be had always done since 
Moscow. * Arc we,' said be, * to sacrifice 
everything to one mant Fortune, rank, 
honours, life itsislf? It is time to tbiuk a 
little of oursolvce. our ftimiUes, and our In- 
terosts.’ Caiilainwurt warmly supported 
the plan of a regency, thinkiujif Umt it was 
all that could be dune forNapoik^m*'—<7Ar}t- 
ViOUB, X. 402. 

t *^ThG allied powers having proclaimed 
that the Kmperor Napoleon ie the sole ob- 
stoclo to tim re-ostablishmoQt of peaoe in 
E<w>pe,—the EmfMitor Napoleon, faithful 
to his oath, declares that ho is ready to de¬ 
scend ftoxa the throne, to quit France, and 
even llfeitsch; for the'good of the oountiy, 
which is inseparable hum the rights of his 
son, of tho 'rogoncy of the Empress, and of 
the maintenanoe of tho laws of the empire.*' 
^Fontttinel}leait, Ai)ril4» ISU; Faut, 1221, ' 


was BO rapid sa almost to outstrip ima¬ 
gination. During tho night of the 4th, 
intelligence arrived of the aflheBion <)£ 
Marmont to the provisional govern¬ 
ment, and the entrance of his my?s 
iVarmH within the allied lines. At 
this news the indignation of the Em- 
IKjror knew no boundH, and its vehe¬ 
mence found vent in an order of the 
day next morning. “The Emperor," 
said he, “ thanks the army for the at¬ 
tachment which it has manifested to¬ 
wards him, and chiefly because it has 
recognised the great principle that 
France is tc» bo found in him, and not 
in the people of the capital. The sol¬ 
dier follows the fortune and the mis¬ 
fortune of bis general; his honour is . 
his religion. The Duke of Ra^sa has 
not inspired his com^^nions in arms 
with that sentiment: he lias passed 
over to tho Allies. The Emperor can¬ 
not approve the condition on which he 
has taken that step ,* be cannot accept 
life and liberty from the mercy of a 
subject. Tho senate has allowed itself 
to dispose of the government of France; 
it forgets that it owes to the Emperor 
the power which it has now abused— 
that it was be who saved a part of its 
members from tho storms of the Re¬ 
volution, drew it from obscurity, and 
protected it against the hatred of the 
nation. The senate founds on the an* 
tides of the constitution to overturn 
it, without adverting to the fact tliat, 
as the first branch of the state, it took 
part in those very acta. A sign frobi 
me was an order for the senate, wliich 
always did more than was desired of it. 
Tho Semite does not blttsh to speak of 
the libels the Emperor haa published 
against foreign nations; it foigets ihat 
they were drawn up by itself. As long 
as fortune wa* faitMul to iheir sove¬ 
reign, these men were &ithful, and not 
a whisper was heard against the abuse 
of power. If the Emperor despised 
as they now reproach him with 
having done, the world wUl see whether 
or not he had reasons for his dpinlou. 
He held his digzuty &om God and the 
na^on; they (done could deprive him 
of it He always considered, it as a 
burden; im4 whofi he occepi^ it, it 
ym isi the conviction that he al^e 
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VfBa able to bear ita weight. The hap- 
pinesB of France appeared to be iadiB- 
Bolubly bound up with the fortunes of 
the Emperor; now that fortune has 
decided against him, the will of the na¬ 
tion alone can persuade him to remain 
on the throne. If he is really the only 
obstacle to pe:ice, he vrillingly gives 
himself up a sacrifice to France.” 

17. When Caulaincourt and Mac¬ 
donald arrived at Paris, however, they 
found that matters had proceed^ too 
fai’ to render the proposition of a re¬ 
gency admissible. In fact, though the 
Emperor Alexander secretly inclined 
to ^t course, and Austria, as might 
have been expected, was ready to. sup* 
port it, yet the declaration against Na¬ 
poleon, and the manifestations in favour 
of the Bourbons, had been so vehement 
and unanimous from aU incorporated 
bodies and all classes of society, that 
to establish the family of Napoleon 
now on the throne, would appear to l)e 
doing a violence to tho national wilL 
Npr did it escape observation, that Ihe 
recognition of Marie Louise os regent, 
and the young Napoleon os heir, would 
in fact be a continuation of the revolu- 
tkmary i*egime, attended with ita pas- 
sloas, its ambition, and its dangers; 
and that the exclusion of 'Napoleon per¬ 
sonally would be but nominal, as lone; 
as his family sat upon the throne, and 
the imperial authorities continued tho 
government.* Influenoed'by these con¬ 
siderations, the allied ppwere unani¬ 
mously agreed that the sentence of de¬ 
thronement pronounced by the senate 
could not be disturbed, aajd that they 
must adhere faithfully to their decl*^ 
tion, that they would not negotiate 
with Napoleon or any of his family. 
Caulaincourt and Macdonald cxei-ted, 

* ** A with the Empress and her 

son/*said the Emperor Alexander, '* sounds 
wril,I ^mit; hut N'apoleon remalns^here 
is the difEieulty. In vain will he praise to 
remain. ^niut in the rstroat which wtU be 
aligned to him. You know oven better 
than £ his devouring aetirity, his ambition. 
EOtoe morning he will put hitneelf at 
, the head of tlie regency, or fii its place; then 
the war 'Will recbmmence, and all Europe 
will be bd ^re; The very dread of such an 
ooourroned will oblige the AUlhstokeop their 
armiofl on' foot^ and thus fiMtsttata alt their 
iutenijfhls in idaking pcaoe.**->T:di6AUi)£AU, 

X. 16 . ' 


themselves to the utmost in the Em- 
peroris behalf, but it was in vain; and 
AJeixander announced the final decision 
in the mournful words — “It is too 
late.*' Ney was more flexible; feeble 
and irresolute in political life, as much 
as he was bold and undaunted in the 
field of battle, he was easily gained * 
over to the party of TiiUeyi'and; and 
next moiming his formal adhesion to 
the provisional government appeared 
in the columns of the Moniteur.f 
18. In truth, during the four days 
which hod elapsed since the first de¬ 
claration of tho Allies that they would 
not treat with Napoleon or any of hia 
family, the cause of .tlio Bouthrms had 
been gained. The voice in their fa¬ 
vour, which at first had emanated 
merely from the enthusiastic lips of a 
few devoted adherents, whoso fidelity 
had survived all the stomas of the Re¬ 
volution, had now swelled into a mighty 
shout, 'flo as to include not only thy 
whole influential bodies, but nearly all 
the population of the capital. It was 
neither any chivalrous feeling of loyalty, 
nor any abstract repentance for the 
crimes of the Revolution, which pro¬ 
duced this vehement desire. Selfish¬ 
ness was at the bottom of the public 
feeling. DeUvera'im from evil was the 
feeling of the multitude—^pretservation 
of their fortunes, the passion with the 
great. Even on the first day of the 
Allies* arrival, a crowd of persons, fly¬ 
ing with characteristic vehemenco from 
one extreme to another, had grossly 
insulted the busts and monuments of 

t *• Yesterday I came to Parin with tho 
Duke of Viceuea and the Buko of Tarentum, 
fnmhhod with tUil powers from the Em- . 
peror Napoleon to defend the interests of 
his dynasty on tho throne. An unforeseen 
event' having broken ofl* negotiations 

when they promfiiGd the happiest rosuhs, 

1 saw that, to avoid' a civil war to our bo- 
loved country, no courae remained but to > 
embrace the cause of our aadeut kings; 
and, penetrated with this sentlpaontr I re¬ 
paired that oveuing to the Napo¬ 

leon to declare to biiU the> wish of the 
French nation.. dhe Empmr» awqre of tho 
critical situation to whkb ho.has reduced 
Fnmce, and of the iinpot^flhility of his saving 
it himself, appeared to resign niraaelf to, his 
fate, and hoe consented to an absolute resig¬ 
nation, without any mtriotiou. Ln Maat:- 
euxn'Sill Af nil4^11, . 
iltim April 7. 
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tL« Emperor, a rope waa siting up 
to his statue on tte pilte in the Place 
Vendf)iD 0 , ■with which they stroro to 
pull it down. But the solidity of the 
fabric resisted all their eiforta When 
they could not succeed in throwing it 
down, the mob next covered the statue 
with a white sheet, so as to with¬ 
draw it from the view. “They did 
well/^ said‘Napoleon, “to conceal from 
me the sight of theip baseness.” The 
RoyaJists were too few to effect any¬ 
th isig in the work of demolition ; it 
was the constituted authorities, all the 
ci’eatures of NaxJoloon, who succeeded 
at last by the aid of scaffolding in get¬ 
ting it do-wn. By a decree of the 
senate on 5th Apra, all the emblems 
and initials belonging to the im¬ 
perial dynasty were ordered to , be ef¬ 
faced from the public edificea and 
monuments in Paris; workmen were 
immediately engaged to cairy this de- 
ci'eo into oxecTition, and their ingenuity 
generally contrived to turn the N into 
an H, for Henri IV., as quickly us the 
nation turned from the imperial to the 
royal dynasty. So gi’eafc was the vio¬ 
lence of pxibJic feeling against the 

* The monument on the Place Toud6mo 
is under the esijQOial snfog^iard of the mag¬ 
nanimity of the Emperor Alexander and his 
allies. Tlie statue on its summit will not 
remain there; it will immediately bo taken 
down and give place to one of Peace.”—Pro- 
notion, 7th April 18H; A/otiWcwr. 

' f Francois Rend de Chateaubriand was 
bom on the 4th Septemher 1768, the eomo 
your Oa h'apoluon, in on old melRncholy 
chateau on the coast of Brittany, washea 
by the waves of the Atlantic Ocean. His 
mother, like that of almost all other re- 
ntorkablot Uion recorded in history, was a 
very remarkable woman, gifted with a pro¬ 
digious memory and an araent imagination i 
qiialitieB which She transmitted in a veiy 
' nigh degree to her son. His family was very 
ancient, going bacdr to theyear 1000; but till 
illustrated by Francois Ran^, who has ren¬ 
dered it immorlol, tbe Cboteaubriands lived 
in unobtrusive ^vacy. on their paternal 
acres. After receivitig tm dements of edu¬ 
cation at, hOfhs^ hp was setit at the age of 
seventeen intb Ihe army; but the Rovolu- 
l^on having soon after broken out, and his 
regiment revidted, he resigned has commie- 
slon and came to Paifs^ where he witnessed 
the •storming of t^ie, Toileries on the 10th 
Auguj^tlVOS, and tbomsssacres intheprisons 
on the gd S<^tember. Many of his nearest 
rtiatioQS, in particular his sister-in-law, 
Msdftino do Chateaubriapd, and sister, Mo* 
dame de Boaambean» were executed,* along 


monuments of "1116 late Emperor, that 
Alexander, to prevent their total de¬ 
struction, was obligCKl to issue a do* 
ci’cc,^ taking them, and in an especial 
manner the pillar in the Place Ven- 
ddme, under his peculiar protection. 

19. Such was the impulse communi¬ 
cated to the public fimds by the pro¬ 
spect of a teimination of the war, that 
the five per cents, which on tbo 30th 
March were at foity-five, had risen in 
the uext five days twenty-five per cent, 
so as to be quoted on the 6th April at 
seventy. Univerisal transports, similar 
to those which prevailed in England at 
the Restoration, eGi 2 ed upon the public 
mind; it was like the joy of a &ip- 
wrecked mariner when he first beholds 
a friendly sail in the desolate main. 
In the midst of ihe general rapture, 
Clhateaubriand’s c^ebrated pamphlet, 
“Dd Buonaparte et dcs jBoter&ons,” 
appeared; and contributed, in the most 
powei’ful manner, to ^ve a practical 
direction to general feeling, by point* 
ing out with fervent, though exagger¬ 
ated eloquence, the origin of the public 
evils, and the only mode of escape which 
yet remained open from these.t What* 

wiib Hale^horbon, shortly before the frill of 
llobespicrre. Obliged row to By to Eugland, 
he lived for some years in London^ in ex¬ 
treme want, sometimes unablo to procure 
even a single meal a-day. It was there ho 
wrote bis first and least creditable work, the 
^ai ffisiorique, which is strongly tinctured 
with the Tovolutiouary principles in religion 
and poUtios then so prevalent iu fmiOe. 
Tired of such an obscure and monotonous 
life, be set out for America in 1768, with the 
Quixotic desigU of discovering by land the 
north-west passage. He failed in that at¬ 
tempt, for which indeed ho had not any ade¬ 
quate means ; but he dined with Washington, 
and in the solitude of the Far West imbibed 
several of the noblest ideas, and found tho 
Bul^ects of many of the finest descriptions 
which have since adorned bis works. Find¬ 
ing that there was nothing to be done in tho 
way of discovery in America, he returned 
to Migland; fi'om whence, on the amnesty 
proclaimed by Napoleon in 1800, he went 
over to Paris. Ho there composed his great¬ 
est works, Atal<t tt and tbo OMif. du 
0iriitianime, which soon gained for him a' 
colossal reputation) audatmeted the notice 
of Napoleon, who {^ve him adiplomatic situ- 
ation first at Rome, and afterwards in the Re¬ 
public of the Volalli. , ; . . 

The murder of the Buko iHiJfighien iu 
1804, however, so deep^ affected Ohatoon- 
briand, that h« instantly threw up hfs ap¬ 
pointment to the Valais: a courageous and 
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ever migbi be said of tbe violence of 
this production, of which thirty thou¬ 
sand copies were sold in a few days, no 
reproach could be oast upon the con¬ 
sistency of the author; for he had re- 
hwod office under Napoleon on the 
deatih of tibe Duke d’Engbien, and 
braved his resentment in the plenitude 
of his power [antCf C^ap. xxxvui. ^ 
25]. When Alexander and the King 
of Prussia appeared at the opera, on 
the dd Apru, thtmdeis of applause 
shook that splendid edifice. Eveiy 
allusion to passing events was seized 
with avidity and encored with raptura 
The Buonapartists, from the senate 
downward^, were foremost in adidation 
of the foreigners, and fiattery of the 
exiled princes; they ffited them in their 
palacef^ applauded them at the theatres, 
and ex^usted ah the flowers of rhetoric 
in their praiae, in the press. The 
splendid melodnmm, the “ Triumph of 
Trajan,” was brought forth with un¬ 
equalled magnificence, and had a run 
of tmprecedented success; and a coup- 


hlgtily hoDOuraUofifcepjWhioh for some days 
exposed bis life io the most imminent dan¬ 
ger. Having happily escaped without being 
shot» he ttavellda. to the Bast, and visited 
^kthePB, Cou8tahtinoplc» Jerus^cm', and 
Bgypt. These travels furnished subjects for 
two very charming works, the Itin^raire d 
Jinualem^ and lei the scene of 

which latter romance is laid on the banks of 
the N ils. He afterwards retiiniod to France, 
but did not reAi)pear &n putdie life till tbe 
approach of the Allies to Paris, when he 
composed in a few days, and publishoa his 
celebrated pamphlet, Pt £%uiiwxpaiie et des 
PourboM, which had a poweriul eflbet in 
bringing about the Restoration. That event 
opened to him tbe career of poUtioal life, and 
in a great degree dosed liis litorary career. 

The usual Jealousies of coiuts, however, at 
ml genius, long prevented him from being 
''placed lu the situations for which ho was 
fttted* Ho was first appointed ambassador 
at Stockholm, to which, however, he never 
wont^' in covisoquenoo of the return of Napo¬ 
leon, and flight of , Xioijds to Ghent, -whithot 
b'owasacootupanied by Cfbateanbr^d, who 
ohtaiiied the situation of Kinisteruf the.tn* 
telSorj in'which* during the exile of tbe 
rOya^ >e.i«endered reryimpoHant eer- 
vioe(| tp. tbi[^ipyal cause. So great had his 
asceh^ldJjr sDOW, become, that it was only 
from^ ^j^.tovtsrpoworing influence of Talley* 
d’FdnWi.and tho phalanx of base* 
^e ^oglhive monarch was 

lidw on hla seOQud resboratle^. tki-t he 

was pravm^ted ftom making him piimomln* 
\hppointuioht ia July ana wi^' sent as 
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let, the production of a liberal writer, 
was sung and rapturously encored, 
which savoured rather of the servility 
of Oriental deapotimn than of a nation 
which had bo atrenuously contended for 
liberty and equality.* 

20. When the plenipotentinries of 
Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau 
with this decided refused, he burst out 
into a violent^explosion of passion; 
declared that it ym too much; that 
he would put himself at the head of 
his armies, and rather run the hazard 
of any csiamities than submit to a 
humiliation worse than them all. He 
called ior his generals and maps, talked 
of retiring to the Loire, and sjiokc of 
the resources which still remained to 
him in the armies of Soult and Suchet. 
“I have,” said he to Caulaincourt, 
"twenty-five thousand of the Guards 
and cuirassiers at Fontainebleau^— 
those giants who are the terror of all 
Europe: on them I Will i-ally thirty 
thousand men from Lyons, eighteen 
thousand under Grenier from Italy, 

ambnasador to Berlin^^and afterwards in the 
some capacity to London in 1822. He after¬ 
wards was one of the plenipotentiaries of 
Frauce at the Congress of Verona, and bad 
the entire merit of the succcssfiil expedition 
of tbo Duke d AngonlSmo into Hpain in 182B. 
Jealousy, however, again led to hU over- 
: throw ; ho was dismissed from the ministry 
I which he had so ably and succcssCullyservco, 
and was not again I'estored to )>ower. He 
'was toe ItberAl a man to be employed by 
Charles X.; but he exlUbited an honourable, 
constancy tp misfortune on the Revolution 
of the Barricades in June 1830. PreaHed by 
Louis Fhilippe to accept tbo T>^foUo of fo¬ 
reign affairs, he roftisea the o£^, andreldred 
to ^me, from whence he returned and was 
imprUonod for a short, time by the govem- 
nient of Paris on occasion of bne of the dis¬ 
turbances tn Paris in 1833. The remainder 
of his Ufe was passed ^retirements dngngod hi 
htorary pursuits, and Ih tbe composition of 
the interesting inemolra of his eventful lifet 
which have l^eiinpublished slxtoe his death in 
ten volumes, uuriDg>'ihl8 period, also, he^ 
wrote his Studet Miitorievain four volumea 
He died in July 1848, mhis eightieth year.-* 
fleo MAiwii^ d*0tare 3^mbe, par ttt. pk Oua* 
TflAPBaiAgp. Idvolfi, Parish 18411-30. 

V Tbe foUowingcoupletswereadded to the 
air of Henry ly., and simgataftthe theatres 
amidst unpoumled ai^ause ' > 

•* Vjrv AlMttdn. v nfUftaWi 

B$m MHuiaaMr am kS$t 
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fiftoen thousand under Suclet* and 
forty thousand with Soult They form 
in all a hundred and thirty thousand 
men, and with them I am still erect 
1 will rest on that fiwotd which has 
visited every capital of Euro^ : I will 
inscribe ou my eagles, * Independence 
and our Country/ and they will again 
beccvme terrible.'* But during the night 
he received the most decisive proof of 
the universal defection of his generab. 
All, with the exception of a few young, 
generous, and ardent men, represents 
the continuance of the war as impos¬ 
sible ; and in fact, during the five days 
which had elapse<l since the battle of 
Paris, the allied forces had so accumu- 
late<l both on his front and flanks, that 
retreat even had become out of the queS" 
tion. Still the iron soul of Napo¬ 
leon refused to yield; and it was only 
after several painful altercations be¬ 
tween him and his marshals that, with 
an figitated hand, and in almost ille¬ 
gible characters, he wrote and signed 
the absolute and unqualifled resigna¬ 
tion of the throne.* Observe/* said 
he, when he affixed his signature, '^it 
is with a conquering enemy that I 
treat, and not with the provisional 
government, in whom I see nothing 
hut a set of factious traitom/' 

21. And now commenced at Fon- 
tainebleau a scene of beaenoss never ex¬ 
ceeded in any age of the world, and 
which forms an infttructive commentary 
on the principles and pmctice of the 
Revolutiou. Let an eyewitness of these 
hideous tergiversations, an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the Revolution, record them; 
they #ouId pa^ for incrediblo if nar¬ 
rated froiu any le^ exceptionable 
sourer Eveiy hour after this/' says 
Oaxdaiucourt, “waa marked, by fresh 
v6ids in the household. The 

universal obieotwas howto get^first to 

Paris. AR wio persona in office quitted 

> ► ' 1 ' , 

* the allied powers having declared tbot 
ifao Emperea.* IS^apoleon Is the sole obstacle to 
tliOTe-esfcabhshtneat of a o^ral peace ia Eu¬ 
rope, tho Emperor Nape^n, MUifUl to his 
oath, declares that herenpupees, fbr himself 
and his heira^ ihethrono ofFraaoe and It^: 
and is no pcnponid saciffice, not 

cv^ that ofliOtitselt which he binot willing 
to make for the lutmsts of Ei;wiioe.--Fon- 

April,®., 1914.” Jlfoaiton ApriVi 2 , 

18X4 ; and x. 5i&. 


tiheir post without leave, or asking per¬ 
mission ; ono after another they all 
slipped away, totally foigelting him to 
whom they owed eveiything, but who 
had no longer anything to give. The 
universal complaint was, that his for¬ 
mal abdication was ao long of appear¬ 
ing. * It is high time/ it was said *by 
every one, ^ for all this to come to on 
end; it is absolute childishneas to re¬ 
main any longer in the antechambers 
of Fontainebleau, when favours are 
sliowering down at Paris; * and with 
that they all set off for the capital. 
Such was their anxiety to hear of his 
abdication, that they pursued misfor¬ 
tune even into its lust asylum;'and 
every time the door of the Emperoria 
cabinet opened, a crowd of heads were 
seen peeping in to gain the fli'st hint 
of the much-longed-for news.” No 
sooner was the abdication and the 
treaty with the Allies signed than tho 
desertion was ttuiversid; every person 
of note around the Emperor, with tho 
single and honourable exceptions of 
Maret and Caulaincourt, abandoned 
him: the antechambers of the palace 
were Uteially deserted. Berthier even 
lefthU benefactor without bidding him 
adieu I “ He waa bom a courtier,*! 
said Napoleon, when he learned his de- 
paiiiure: “ you vrill see my vice-con¬ 
stable a mendicant, „for employment 
from the Bombons. I feel mortified 
that men whom 1 have raised so high 
in the eyes of Europe should eink so 
low. What have they mode of that 
i halo of gloxy through which they have 
hitherto been seen by the staanger ? f 
What must the sovereign^ think of 
such a termination to the glories 

t In the geperol acramble, Gonataot, the 
Emperor'sjptnvate valet, who had served him 
fhitbfhlly for fourteen years, took the oppor- 
I tunity to secroie one hundred thousand 
fiancs with which hehadbMnintmBted,and 
which he burled In the Ibrost of Fontaine-* 
bleaa^ The firaud was detected the night be¬ 
fore the Emperor set* out for Elba, and the 
: money given itp by Constant, from the place 
where he hod seer^d it He set oft imme¬ 
diately fbr Faria, accompanied by Buetau, the 
Mameluke, who hadbeentheEmpororh con¬ 
stant companion ever lance he returned ffom 
Egsrpt; what ieveiy remaikablc, Gohstaut 
detmXs-aU these hiots'himself, girinffthem of 
course the'hast oolbnring' he. coula«---Cok-’ 
BtANT's ifeiaefWa Vi. 101, U2: «nd Fain; 
iildO. 
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of my reign \ ” Alexander waa so im¬ 
pressed “witli this universal baseness, 
that be said to Caulaincourt, who i*o- 
oounted it to him, ** Add to that, that they 
owed Everything—rank, celebrity, 
fortune. I verily believe if Kutusoff 
had lived, End we had proposed to put 
him on the throne, they would have 
exclaimed, * Vive Kutiisoff I * What a 
lesson to us sovereigns I There is no 
Tartar who would Live dishonoured 
himself by auoh baseness. Think of the 
noble blind peasant, Patrowik. ITiiuk 
of Moscow, and its splendid palace^ 
thrown as E holocaust to our countiy. 
What a contrast between these effects of 
a sublime patriotism and tlie conduct 
we see around us I ” 

22 . Nothing remained now but to 
conclude the formal treaty between 
Napoleon and the allied powers; and 
it was signed on the 11th April By 
it Napoleon renounced the empire of 
France and the. kingdom of Italy for 
himself and his descendants ; but he 
was to i*etain the title of Emperor, and 
his mother, brothers, eisters, nephews, 
and nieces, those of princes and prin¬ 
cesses of hi^ family. The island of 
Elba having been selected by him aa 
,lu8 place of residence, it was erected 
’ into a principality in his favour; the 

* Charles Albert, Count of Neseolrodo, was 
bom at bisbon in 1770. Ilia father,who was 
deat^eudeU of an anoieut and noblo fiimily of 
German extraction, was plenipotentiary in 
that capital to Catherine )1. Empress of Bus- 
sia. Jilarly dcstlued to the diplomatic line by 
the choice of his falhcnr, and the rapid dis- 
comnuint of rising talent which distinguishes 
the cabinet of St Petorsburg, Kessolrodo 
Tnadohis first entric into puhUo life as an ot- 
iacM to tbe FrenchembaBsy at Paris in l&Ol, 
when Nat>oleoQ was First Consul He little 
, thought amidst the succession of reviews, 
ibtes, and pageants, which then surrounded 
the throne of the 7iob:»rioua general, that he 
was destined to sign, m the very same oapi- 
:t^,’the treaty which told of hia ovefthrowl 
His renQS^kahle abilities and vsiss^ erudition, 
'which were marked even at tliat early a^, 
boon, however, occasioned his transfer to the 
' inner chancery, or private oouudb of the 
Bnsiilanf'empire. Tlip Emperor Alexander 
appreclitcd the importance of his aer- 
vic^ i^ia accordingly he aecorapahled that 
h'is important interview with Na* 
poison at Erfhrth. in l$Q$. Fromihui period 
hb l^came,;aA it were, the head of a middle 
body in Bussian diplomacy, edus^y removed 
; from theardent patriotism of tae Old national 
' .pErt^'Whi^ beheld with irndisguised paSn 


duchy of Parma and Placentia waa ae- 
cured to the Emi>res« Marie Louise 
and the prince her Bon, in full sove¬ 
reignty : two million live Imiidred 
thousand franca (£100,000) a-year wjus 
provided for -the annual income of tho 
Emperor Napoleon, to bo reserved 
from tho revenue of tho countries he 
ceded ; and two millions more inscribed 
rin the ^reat book of Franco, to descend 
after hm decease to hie boil's—^the first 
being a provision for himself, the se¬ 
cond for his family: the ex-Empress 
Josephine was to receive a million of 
francs yearly (£40,000) frejm the great 
book of France. All the mo^'able 
estate of the princes and princesses of 
the Emperors family >vas to remain 
with themselves; but the furniture of 
the palace and diamonds of the crown 
were to revert to France. Fifteen hun¬ 
dred of the Old Guard were to escort 
the Emperor to his place of embarka¬ 
tion ; and he was to bo at liberty to 
take with him four hundred soldiers to 
form .hia body-guard.- Finally, tho 
Poles in the service of France were to 
bo at liberty to return to their own 
countiy, with their aims and baggage. 
The treaty bore the signatures of Caul- 
aincourt, Macdonald, Ney, Mettemich,' 
Nesselrode,*^ and Hardenbei^g. To this 

the subjection of tho cabinet of &t Pctmburpr 
P> the dominion of Napoleon, and the ambi-. 
tious dreams of the Oi'oek enthualoste, who 
aimed at planting the cross on the dome of 
8b Sophia. JUoaorafc© and ratioiml in his 
views, with extensive knowledge and groat 
address, he soon became indispensable to 
Alexander—whoee views he divined, whoso 
character he studied, to whose interests he 
was devoted. though not os yet tho 

head of tho imperial chance^, he had tho 
chief direction of its forci^ diplomacy. Ho 
was present attho iuterviow u Abo between 
Alexandria Ohd Beruadotto. In 1813 hlS ui- 
flttenoe openly appeared; he accompanied 
the Emperor to Gonnony hi the meTnofrablo 
campaijpi of that year,, and mgnril the con¬ 
vention of Bciohenbach with. England on the 
15th Juno 181:8. Hehada^atshoi'einthe 
doUeato negotiation rri)icb,in tho succeeding 
mouths, led to the accessien of Anstria to the 
grand ollUnce, and ultimately occasioned tho. 
£dl of Napoleon; and b^ro on active pfirt, 
when jUilitory measurds were resumed, in 
the difScult task of keeping Bernadotte to 
hisdiplornatieengagemriita. Heaigned. with' 
the otUeir plenipotentiaries of ^the Allies^ the 
treaty of Chauinont; and snbsciqueuUy that 
of Paris in the Frenoh capital ^Ce that 
tiTQO he has been almost'the Mettexoicb of 


1814.] 

troaty Lord Castlereagb, on the part 
of England, acceded, hut only to he' 
binding upon his Britannic Majesty with 
respect to lijs own acta, hut not with 
respect to the acts of thW parties,” * 
23. A terrible catastrophe had well- 
nigh tcmiinatod at this period the life 
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ready there; hut noSimg, was to he 
heard hut stifled gi'oans from the bed 
of the Emperor. Soon, however, his 
domestic surgeon Ivan, who had so 
long attended Ixim in his campaigns, 
appeared in the utmost consternation, 
and stated that he had been seen. 


and the BuflTenngs of Napoleon. Hist shortly after going to bed; to riso 


dei^arture for Elba had been fixed for 
the 20th April; and in the inbenm, 
while he was totally deserted by all but 
a few domestics and his faitfc^ul Guards, 
it bf ) evident to those around him 
that some absorbing idea had token 
possession of his mind. Ho recurred 
constitntly to the last moments of de¬ 
parted greatness; Jiis conversation to 
his intimate friends was entirely upon 
the illustrious men of antiquity who, 
in circumstances similar to his own, 
had fallen by their own hands; in thfe 
close of his career, as in its outsell he 
dw'elt on tho heroes of Plutarch, and 
their reKoluUon not to survive misfor¬ 
tune. The apprehensions of his atten¬ 
dants were increased when they learned 
that on tlio ]2tb, the day after the sig¬ 
nature of t])e ti’eaty, be had directed 
the Empress Marie Louise, who was on 
her way from Blois to Join him, to de¬ 
lay tlie execution of her design. On 
taking leave of Caulaincourt that night, 
after a monrnfnd reverie he said, “My 
resolution is ttiken: we must end: I 
feel it.” Caulaincouii had not been 
many hours in bed when he was sud¬ 
denly roused by Ck>nstant, the Em¬ 
peror’s valefc, who entreated him to 
come quickly, for Napoleon was in con¬ 
vulsions, and fast dying. He instantly 
ran in ; Bertrand and Maret were al- 


quietly, pour a liqmd into a glass, and 
lie dawn again; and Ivan had recog¬ 
nised in the f^ial, which was left on 
tho table, a subtle poison, a composi¬ 
tion of opium and other deadly, sub¬ 
stances, preiiared by Cabanis, the cele¬ 
brated physician, which he had given 
the Emperor during the Moscow re¬ 
treat, at his^ own desire, and which, 
m long as the danger lasted, he had 
otmstantly.worn luund his neck. When 
Caukincourt soiz^ his liand it was al¬ 
ready; cold. “Caulaincourt,” said he, 
opening his ^es, “ I am about to die. 
I recommend to you my wife and my 
son,—defend myineniory. 1 could no 
longer endure life. The desertion of 
my old companions in ai'ms had broken 
my heart. ” The poison, however, 
either from having been so long kept, 
or some other cause, had lost its origi¬ 
nal efficacy; violent vomiting gave 
him relief.; ho was with great difli- 
culty prevailed on bo drink warm %vatcr; 
and after a moi'tal agony of twcThours, 
the spasms gradually subsided, and he 
fell asleep, Ivan,” said he, on awak¬ 
ing, “ tho dose was not strong enough 
--5lod did not will it;” and he rose, 
pale and haggard, but composed, and 
seemed now to resign himself with 
equanimity to his future fate.f 
24 Meanwhile the imperial court at 


Rusfilan foreign af&ira, and continued to cn- 
ji>y the entire confidence of the Bniperors.-^ 
CAPfirmuE; DiphitutieaSuTop^^i, it 
$45; ^iog, fivanUt iv. 539, 540. 

* Lord Owtlereogh’s obj cctioue to tho treaty 
were twofold j Ist That it recogniBed the tide 
of Napoleon ae.Etuperor of ^onoo, which 
England iuwl iwer yet done, , directly or in¬ 
directly; 2d. 'That , it assigned him a resi¬ 
dence, in indepeuddnt eoverclguty, close to 
the Italian cocat,, ^4 within a fi?w days’ sail 
of France, while tho fires of tho revolutionary 
volcano were yet uuoxtinguisbod iiii both 
countries, the result jprroved that ho'had 
jud^ righ^y. BsAUCHAMr, it 364. 

t can bo no doubt now of ibo ao- 
envney of the preceding account, for Napo- 
Ui^a huns^C gate precisely the same account 


of the matter to Montlxolon^at St Helena. 
“ Since tho retreat from Koscow,” said he, 
carried*about with me poison, suspended 
fiMm my neck iu a case eorerod with silk; ic 
was Ivan who »repai*edlt by my order, while 
under fear of taken by tho Cossacks. 
At present (at Foutalnebi ojiu), my Ufo belong¬ 
ed no longer to my country; tlio events of 
the procfiding days Lad made me master of it. 
Why suflbr ea'much? I he^dtatod not; I 
leapt out of bed» and mixing the poison with 
a tittle water, 1 drank it with a sort of hap¬ 
piness. But time had weakened its eificieucy. 
Trememlous painsdrewfiom mesomegroaijs; 
they were fioant; aid arrived ; it w.is not the 
wUi of Qcd that i should yet die; St Ttelciui. 
woe In my 4eBtlny.’'---MoNraoLOif, Capti/tiity 
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Blois^ where tbe l^presa Marie Lbuise 
aud the KiJ(^ of Rome had been since 
the taking ot P^riS) waa the scene of 
seldshness 'more marked, desertions 
more shamelesa, than even the saloons 
of Fontainebleau. Unrestmined by the 
presence of the Emperor, the egotism 

• t « /til .L\. _ _ _ I 


had a dozen mistresses; * and that she 
could now expect nothing but rc* 
proaches and bad usage from him. 
Overcome ^rtly by these insinuations, 
and partly by her own facility of char* 
acter and habits of submission, she, too, 
followed the general example. Her 


and cupidity of the courtiers there ap-T French guards were dismissed, and re¬ 


peared in hideous nakedness, and the 
fumes of the Revolution expir^ amidst 
the umvei^ baseness of its followers. 
No sooner was the abdication of ihe 
Emperor known, than all her court 
abandoned Empress; it was a 

f uneral race who should get jSrst to 
aria, to share in the favours of the 
new dynasty* Such was the desertion 
that, in getting into her carriage on 
the 9th April, at Blois, to take the 
road to Orleans, no one remained to 
hand the Empress in but her ch^ber- 
loin. The Empress, the King of Rome, 
were fotgotten: the object of 

all was to get away, and to carry with 
thorn as much as possible of the public 
treasure, which h^ been brotight from 
Paris with the government. In a few 
days it hod all disappeared. At Or¬ 
leans, the remaining members of the 
Emperor's family also departed: Ma¬ 
dame, Napoleon’s mother, and her 
brother, the Cardizial Fesch, set out 
for Rome; Prince Louis, the ex-king 
of Holland, for SMntzerkxnd; Joseph 
and Jerome soon after followed in the 
same direotion. The Empress at first 
, declared her resolution to join Napo- 
leOn, maintaining that there was her 
post, and that she would share his for- 
tunos in advordty as she had dbne in 
proaperity. The wretched sycophants, 
hbwev^ who were still about her per¬ 
son, sps^ no pains to alieuate her 
frpm the Ridperor. They represented 
thit he had espoused her only from 
poli^ ; that shB h^ never possessed 
hiei that dtnfng short 

T^ridd had been married he had 

f \ . I * 

There was tpo much fetmdation for this 
seandiA^ Though women had ao hutting 
power oVerRapofeon^iind never in thealisht* 
cat degree influenced his oondiict, he was 
exb^ely amorttia in his dispeatftion, so far 
as the'itenseg were concerned ;> and hie infl- 
dclitlea, though carahilly condnot^ to 
observation, were very fmauent. both 
and attar hi# marriage with Marie Louise. 


placed'by Cossaoks; she took the road 
from Orleans to Rambouillet, where 
she was visited successively by the Em¬ 
peror herfa^er, and the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander ; and at length she yielded to 
their united entreaties, and agreed to 
abandon Napoleon. A few days after, 
she set out for Yienna, taking the King 
of Rome with her, and neither ever 
saw Napoleon more. 

25. Amidst the general and humili¬ 
ating scene of baseness which disgraced 
the fVench functionaries at the fall of 
Napoleon, it is consolatory, for the 
honour of human nature, to have some 
instances .of a contrary character to re¬ 
count. Carnot remained faithful at 
his post at Antwerp till the abdication 
of Napoleon was officially intimated; 
and then he^nnounoed his adhesion to 
the new government in an order of the 
day to the garrison, in which he conclud¬ 
ed with the memorable words, which so 
completely-define the soldier's duty— 

The armed force is essentially obedi¬ 
ent; it acta, but never deliberates.” Yet 
he was not insensible to the evils which 
hod rendered the farther sway of Na¬ 
poleon insupportable in fVance, and 
said—** The. return of the- Bourbons 
produced in France a universal enthu¬ 
siasm ; they were received with an ef¬ 
fusion of the heart which , is inexpres¬ 
sible; the enthusiasm was universal* 
The ancient republicAna did not feel it 
the least; Napoleon had in a particu¬ 
lar manner op}»reBsed thcmi.” Soult 
wad one of the jsst to give in: his ad¬ 
hesion is dated Cast^audery, I9th 
April,. nine days after the battle of 

I I 

' ' ' 1 

Two instaincea, fn partioulsr, are soientbcsd 
by Oonstanth wb^cu occurred at Bt CHloud re¬ 
cently befUre period; and, wfaaSt^s 
ve0 remarkable* both 'tbC lattice ono of 
whom was rank, came to visit him at poo- 
tfttnebleaa during the mournml sceneiii Wbich 
fiassdci; though neither saw him od that oc¬ 
casion. Both afterwards visited lUm at mba. 
-*CossTAJST’sM«^moirei ds.0r<tf/ol^o%vt'92-97. 
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Tif-uloiase,* and when, in reality, there 
Wiis no alternative, as the whole nation 
had unequivocally declared itself. Of 
the few who remained faithful to tiie 
Emperor at Fontainebleau^ it is impoa- 
Bible to Bpeak in terms of too high ad¬ 
miration. Caulaincourt, after having 
nobly discharged to the very last hiB‘ 
duties to his old master, at Ms eaniest 
request returned to Paris, a few d^ys 
before he departed for Elba, and bore 
with him an autograph lettei* from Nar 
}>oleon to Louis XVIIL, strongly re¬ 
commending him to tlie service of the 
restored monarch. The Emperor ob¬ 
viously thou^t, and justly, that his 
presence there was indispensable to| 
watch over the performfin(» of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau. Generals Ber¬ 
trand, Drouot, and Combronne, Haret, 
Genei-al BcUiaid, Baron Fain, General 
Gourgaud, Colonel Anatoie Montes¬ 
quieu, B^on de la Place,. Generals 
Kosakowski and Vonso witch, remained 
with him to the last at Fon^inebleau; 
and Bertrand shared hift exile, as well 
at Elba as at St Helena. JMhi^nsld, 
though the last of his marshals to be 
taken into favour, was faithful to his 
duty: he did not forget his word 
pledged on the held of Wagram 
[ante^ Chap. UX. § 59]. Napoleon 
was BO sensible of bis fidelity that, 
on the morning when he brought 
him the ratification of tibo treaty of 
Fontainebleau to sigm be publicly 
thanked him for his affectionate zeal, 
and lamented the coldness which had 
at one period estranged them from 
each other. He had derived one bene¬ 
fit from his nnsfcKrtunes—-he had 
learned who were his real and who his 
false Mends,+, “At leasV^ said the 
Empeijor, “you will not refuse one 
souvenir—it is the sabre of Mourad 


* ** Bssentun^ obefdlenh the anny has 
nothing now tn oo but to oenforin to the 
will of the iuibiOB«’'^^ouisf*s 
Cagt^ttuderi/, 19th April 1814; Mmieur, 
24th April ; nud BakVCaxifiT, ii. 601. 
i ** pmico ben, ma grtodo. ' . 

■ Che rUnan fi-a* dissBtri agl* InftiUci, 

B li diatinguer da* finti i veif amic|. 

Oh tuo He, nou della sue fi>t^na^ ; 
Fidpaegakel E pemhb mad dfd regno,' ' 
Ohd^o poeeapromiorti, il Oiel mi pnvar*; 

' M«tASr., Aim., Act iL acene L ,' 
V0J^:Xiu. 


Bey, which I have often worn in bat¬ 
tle ; keep it fOr my sake. Return to 
Paris, and serve the Bourbons as faith¬ 
fully as you have served me.” Amidst 
the general and hideous defection o£ 
the other marshals,:!: it is refreshing to 
find one man who preserved unscathed, 
amidst the revolutionary furnace, the 
honour and fidelity of his Scottish an- 
ccsioiB, which had bo long bound the 
Highlaiiders, more steadily even in ad- 
varso than in ))roBpeTous fortune, to 
the house of Stuart. 

20. The last scene of this mighty 
drama was not unworthy >of the dig¬ 
nity of those whi(h had preceded it. 
When the day for setting out drew 
nigh, Napoleon in the first instance re¬ 
fused to move, and even threatened to 
renew the war, alleging that the allied 
powers had 1?rDkon the compact with 
him, by not permitting the Empress 
Marie Louise and his son to accompany 
him. Upon the solemn assurance cu 
General Koll^, the Austrian com- 
missioner, that the absence of the Em¬ 
press was of her own free will, he 
ugi'eed to take his leave. The prepara- 
! tions for his departure were at length 
I completed, and the four commissioners, 
on votB paH of the allied sovereigns, 
who were to accompany him, aj)point- 
ed—via, General Koller on the port of 
Austria, General Schouvaloff on that 
of Russia, Colonel Campbell on that 
of Engird, and Count Waldburg- 
Trooheas on behalf of Prussia. The 
Emperor then at noonday descended 
iho great stair of' the ptuaco of Fon¬ 
tainebleau, and, after possifig the array 
of carriages which awaited him at the 
door, advanced into the middle of the 


1 


} Augereao, at Tolenoe, cn the Rheno, 
thus addressed his solifisni: '^Soldienl the 
ScUflte,. the just interpreter of the national 
wiU. worn out with the despotism of Buona¬ 
parte, has pr^ouneed, on the ^ A^l, tho 
aethm&emcntofMmsmdhis&uniiy. Anew 
dynasty, strong and Hbend, descended fhnn 
our ancient kings, will replace Buonaparte 
and his dOflpe^sm. Soldiers, t yon ere ah* 
splv^d fiKan ymxr Oaths; yon are so by the 
na^cm In which the sovereignty resides i you 
are^stul, tabrs sn* were it nei^ssary, by Uie 
abdici^ofi ooan who, after having sacri;* 
Abed ixdilio^to his cruel ambition, has not 
kncrmi'hKm to die as aaoldier.’'-*-AcoBBE4n, 
%m A|^: dfonfietir. S3d April 1814. 
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Old Guard, whicb stood, drawn up to 
receive him., Amidst breali^leBs silence 
and tearful eyes, he thus addressed 
^em: **^laierB my Old Guard, 
I bid you adieu! .During twenty years 
I have ever found you in the path, of 
honour and of gloiy.. In the lest days^ 
as in those of our prosperity, you have 
never ceased to bo models of bravery 
andi fidelity. With such men as you, 
our cause could never have been lost; 
but the contest was intenuinablo: it 
would have become a civil war, and 
France must daily have become more 
unhappy. . I have therefore sacridCed 
ail our interests to those of our coun> 
try. .1 depart; but you remain to 
serve France. Its happiness was my 
only thought; it will always be the 
object of my wishes. Lament not my 
bt; if I have consented to stirvive 
myself, it was that 1 might contribute 
to your glory. I am about to write 
the great deeds we have done together. 
Adieu, my <diildren t I would I could 
press you all to my heart; but I will 
at least press yotir eagle.” At these 
words General Petit advanced with 
the eagle; Napoleon received the gene¬ 
ral in his arms, and kissed the standard. 
His emotion now almost overoamo him; 
blit, making a groat elTart, he regained 
his firmness, and said, ** Adieu, once 
again, my qH companions I May this 
last embrace penetrate your hearts ! 
With these words he tore himself from 
the arms of those around, him, and 
threw himself into his carriage, which 
immediately drove off amidst the sobs 
and tears of his faithful Guard, all of 
whom'had petitioned to be albwed to 


♦ Voltaire would BCcm to liovehodapre' 
sontimeut of this iaiprossive scene in (Sdipe, 
iu the noble linos 

'* Flulsses VOS rtgrets ot vetenoz vos Jaitnes; 

■ Vou8 plaigues mon exii, fia pour mol dos 
cliarmess . > 

Ha fiiite & vos mriheurs assure uhprompt 
, N' ,8ecours; ‘ > r ' 

Bn poTdant vptro rpi«, Vous conserves vos 
jOUrs. • ' *; 

BttSortdetohteepoupleUeSt tempo qoe 

' J’allstiveoetemrimenasTiv^ 
j'ea,jdtMendw, fiu. mrins ^mme je oais 

culm dsns 

d.ee% ^ Tondre. 1« 

. Aetv. scene'J!. 


accompany him. Certainly never was a 
great ;cawr more nobly terminated. 

27. Napoleon ero long, however, re¬ 
ceived convincing evidence thjit, how 
ardent soever might be the attachment 
of his soldiers, the population of idl 
France was for from sharing the same 
sentiments. On the roiul to Lyons, in¬ 
deed, he was received always witli re¬ 
spect, generally with acclamations; but 
after passing that city, which he tra¬ 
versed on the night of the 23d, he began 
to experience the fickleness of mankind, 
andreceived bitterproofsof thebneeness 
of human nattire, as well as the general 
indignation which his oppressive gov¬ 
ernment had produced. At noon cm 
the following day he accidentally met 
Augereau on the road near Valence: 
bow alighted from their carriages, and, 
ignorant of the atrocious proclamation 
in which that marshal had so recently 
announced his conversion to the oauseof 
the Bourbons [a7»fe,,Ghap, txxxix. § 2^, 
note], the Emperor eml^ced him, and 
they walked together on the ratal for a 
quarter of an hour in the most ami¬ 
cable manner. It was observed, how¬ 
ever, that Augereau kept his helmet on 
his head a« he walked along. A few 
minutes after, the Emperor enterad 
Valence, and behold the proclamation 
plawded on the walls: he then saw 
what recollection his lieutenant had 
retained of the days of Caetiglione. 
The troops were drawn out to receive 
him, and they saluted the Emperor os 
he passed; but they all bore the whit 
cockade. At Orange loud cries of 
“Vive le Roil” were heard; and at 
Avignon he found his statues over- 
tiimed, and thd publb eifervescence 
against his government assuming ihe 
mbsh menacing c^racter. ^ 

28. Napoleon continued his joui^ 

ncy b> the south, the tumult became 
so excessite that his life was more 
than once in' imminent, danger from 
the fui^ of the populace At O^n he 
was with dfficiilty .^rioated^ chiefly 
by ihe firmness' intrej^ty of 
Gi^elX^pbeUaud the other mcid 
coimmissioijefu, wh® equal., 

courage and ludgment, from a 

death At the ban of ^L)S C^p,'isisaip > 
] Saint Oaisat, a fiubtis inob surroimded 
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the house for some hours, denanding I cently experienced, that he burst into 

« • « 1 ^ *1 . . _1__. 1. _ 1 _I_ ... At. . _ 1. -__1. . .. 


his head; and it was only, by getting 
out by a back window, and riding the 
next post disguised as a courier, with 
the white cockade on his breast^ tl^t 
he escaped. Such was the mortifica¬ 
tion which Napoleon felt at this cruel 
reception from the people whom ho had 
BO long governed, that when the allied 
commisrtionerB came up to the post- 
house, they found him in a back room, 
with his elbows on his knees and hi# 
hands on his forehead, in profound a& 
fliction. Ho was persuaded that the gov¬ 
ernment had excited these tumults, in or¬ 
der that he might bo murdered in them; 
and refused to take any noiirishment 
lest it should be poisoned.. He put on 
the uniform of the Austrian general 
Holier; the helmet of Count Wald- 
biug on his head; hung the order of 
Maria Thei'osa on his breast; WTrapped 
himself in the cloak of Genei^ Schou- 
valolf, whose aide-de-camp took his 
place in the one provided for the Em¬ 
peror. Relays were provided outside 
the walls at Alx, to avoid Ihe danger 
of entering the city; he was clothed in 
the A\istrian uniform, which ho wore 
during the remainder of his journey; 
and Sbe under-prefect, Dupeloux, a 
man of courage and honour, escorted 
him in person on horseback as far as 
the limits of his department. At Luc, 
Napoleon met and had ati affecting in¬ 
terview with Pauline, who, amidst all 
her Winities, had some elevated points 
of character, and ofifered to accompany 
him in his exile; on the 27th he reach¬ 
ed Frejus; and on the 28th, at eight 
at night, srt sail for Elba, on board the 
English frig^ the Undaunted, sent 
th«re to receive hijn. Thus, in its last 
stage, a British vessel bore Caesar and 
his fortuneai He was received by Cap¬ 
tain Usher, wto commanded vessel, 
t^^reoably to the orders of government, 
with the honoura diio tp a crowned 
head; a royal salid^ was'fired as he 
stepped <m board, the yari^'wero twAp- 
ne4 ,shd vvory possible resect was 
showp to him; from ilie\cap4un to the 
humblest cabin-boy. Sudb was ike 
produced by this relation 
from^ enemies, bo different from Hud 
<»£ hia own subjects which he had re^ 


tears. During the voyage he was cheer¬ 
ful and ofi^ble; conversed much with 
Captain Usher and the other officers on 
board; and was particularly inquisitive 
concerning the details of the English 
naval discipline—^the object, he said, of 
his long admiration. A slight shade of 
melancholy was observed to pass over 
his countenance while the vessel Was 
in sight of the Maritimo Alps, tlie 
scene of his early triumphs; but he 
soon regained his usual serenity, and 
had, with his wonderful ascendancy 
over mankind, made great progress in 
the affections of the crow, when tho 
vessel cast anchor in Porto-FerrajoJ the 
capital of Elba. Moreau said of Na¬ 
poleon, on hearing of the subterfuges 
to which he had recourse during this 
journey to save his life—What cha¬ 
racterises him is a mixttire of falsehood 
and of the love of life; when be is 
beaten, you will see him fall at your 
feet and nek his life/* But this was 
not a just appreciation of his character. 
With more truth Chateaubriand eaid 
—** He is like ihe rebel angels; at one 
time ho can. contract into a dwarf, at 
another expand into a giant*' 

29, Josephine did not long survive 
the fall of the hero with whose marvel- 
louB fortunes her own seemed in a mys¬ 
terious manner to be linked. In her 
retreat at Navarre,' she had wept in 
secret the declining fortune and tar¬ 
nished glory of the husband who had 
elevated her to the pinnacle of worldly 
giandeur, and whose star had visibly 
become obscured from the moment 
that he divorced heir from his side. Ho 
marri^ misfortune^ like Louis XYL, 
when he allied hin^lf ydik the Aub- 
tiian lin&^ Alexander was desirous to 
see and console her amidst her misfor¬ 
tunes, and promise hiS' powerful pro¬ 
tection to her children. At hia request 

* How applicable to Napoleon's Cate were 
the words which Lucan makes the shade of 
Junia, Pompey's flm wife, address to him 
^nadreem:-*^ 

*‘CoDjug6 ¥ 0 ^ IcDhw quxieti, Hague, tti- 
‘ umphoi’ 

setnperque po- 

tentos 

BOtrahere inrtadem fato dainnajfca maritos, 

Ihobpslt Mde pehox fSnrneUa busto.^ ', 
Xocatf, PktLr$^i4t ilL $Q. 
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ohe pme to Malznali^Ti, the tnuch-loif^ed 

md romantic at^tAoh- 
me&i of and there the Em- 

{leror aaW her frequentlji and gave her 
Ihpee aa&nii^ces in the moat un^eaerred 
manner. 'Xn the midat of theae caree, 
however, she wae soddenly taken ill of 
a|aitrid so^ throat, which proved fat^ 
at the ei^. of a few. days. The Em¬ 
peror, Alexander was with her almost 
to the last, and soothed her doathhed 
by reiterated assurances of protection 
to her cbildrem And well and faith¬ 
fully did he keep his promise. When 
sdipe delay took plape in making out 
th^ l«tters*patent, erecting the forests 
around Saint Leu into an appanage in 
favour of Ihe second son of Queen Ho^ 
tense; her grandson, as had been stipu¬ 
lated in the treaty of Pans, he decla^ 
that his Ouat^ should not leave Paris 
till they were signed, which induced 
its being' immediately done, tn the 
following year he took Prince Eugene’s 
interests under his especial protection 
at tlm congress at yienna, wd was 
niainly iUBl^rumental in there pitting 
them on a proper footing. The friend¬ 
ship thus contracted between the Vioe^ 
roy and the Czar led to a prolongation 
of the intimacy in the heit generation ; 
and by a remarkable revolution in the 
wheel of fortune, Eugene Beatlhamais’ 
son, the B^e of Leuohtenbeig, es- 
potLsed in saoeequent times one of the 
gi'and-dizchesm, a daughter of the Em¬ 
peror Nicholas; ,so that it id not alto¬ 
gether beyond ^ bounds of possibility, 
t^t a linealdeacendant of J 0 Bephine,and 
a descendant by marriage of Napoleon, 
xn^One <lay mount the throne ofBussia. 

iOi ALBxij^DKn, IJmperov of Russia, 
who took so 'prominent a part in these 
memor&ble( events, is one of the sove¬ 
reigns of modem times who has left 
the gr^t^.nam^ in history, and Who 
hm made: the most indelible marks on 
^^la^ recoids of . European fame. The 
vast esdension which the Russian em-' 
njife‘ hks'rroeived under; his rule, the 
' bturi^ ctf jMdeooW; and dreadful over^ 
throw of'the Frejnch army iu 
the deliverance of Germany, imd ftll 
of NapOleqnt-^have conspired t6 give 
chara^Aer m. a^ul ahdl yet entran^^h^ 
intend to^^is r^gn, w. Which theto 


is ^zhaps nothing comparable in the 
whole annals of mankind He was 
bom in I7?7, end ascended the throne 
on the murder of the Emperor Paul in 
1800, so that he was at this period only, 
thirty-seven years of age. His charac¬ 
ter, naturally amiable and benevolent, 
Imd been moulded by the precepts of 
his enlightened, though speculative and 
visionary, Swiss preceptor, La Harpe. 
But the ideas of that distinguishtid 
philahthroj>ist were formed upon the 
dreams of the closet rather than a prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with men, and this 
defect strongly appeared when Alei- 
ahder 'was drat <^led to act in the 
great theatre of public life. Hia early 
measures were sm beneficent in their 
tendency, and bespoke a warm and 
susceptible heart; but he was not at 
first a match for the talent and the 
wickedness of the BetoJutioh; and he 
yielded at Tilsit; less to tlie . force of 
the French arms, than to the irresistible 
fiscendant and m^c s^vay of the great 
enchanter who wielded its powers. 

31, But if he was bom good, he be¬ 
came great. Be learned wisdom and 
ga^ti^ strength in the school of mis- 
fo^ufie. Ifhehadyieldedatfir8t,perha{« 
too easily, to the {^cination of Napo¬ 
leon’s genius, , no one ever surpassed 
him in the firmne^ with which, when 
again driven to arms, he resisted his 
aggression, or ^e tenacity with, which 
he follow^ up the contest, till he had 
hurled his enemy from the throne. 
His early friendship fo^ Napoleon was 
an afikir of the heaH; and he who has 
surrendered his heaH^ and been d^ 
ceived, lf?iU be deceived no more. But 
for his fiminess and, resolution, the 
coalittod would repeatedly have fallen 
to pieces. BVoni the day Napoleon 
croB^d the Niemen, Alexander clearly 
. saw that pe^ with him itnposBible. 
With Bomeuji megh&mimity, he held the 
same langu^ when his empire ym 
-reekinlgmththeal^ of'BorotUno, 
end his star seemOd^ to pale before the 
oonfiagration of Moscow, as when, on 
the h^hts of Chaumont, he gave law 
to a conquered worldi and if he hks ' 
been outshone by few oqnqtiehhe in 
the. lustre ,dt to viejborieB, or the mag* 
nitude of to conquests, imus 'haye 
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oqualkd him in the magnanimous use 
-which he made of his power, and the 
BurpaBsing clemency whii which in the 
moment of triumiA he restrained the 
uplifted arm of vengeance. When it was 
suggested to him to change the name of 
the bridge of Aus^rlitz, after the tstim 
of Paris, he replied—" No; it is enough 
that I have passed over it with my army.” 

32. In private life his conduct Was 
less irreproachable. Unhappy circum¬ 
stances, and the u^nal ^ces of royal 
life, htul early produced^ah estrange¬ 
ment between him and the Empress, 
who nevertheless continued to reside 
in the imperial palace, where dhe pre¬ 
sented a spotless reputation. But 
though external decorum was thus 
preserved, and they were freq[uently in 
company together, they never met in 
private; and this at once deprived the 
empire of the hope of a dh4ct succes¬ 
sion to the throne, and threw the Em¬ 
peror into the uBufd temptations of 
female ibacination. Ue had frequent 
Ikiisom accordingly, hut they partook 
of the benevolent and tender character 
of his mind, and were unattended by 
open licentiousness or indecorum.' He 
was fond of praise, and often led into 
extremes by ihat weakness; but it was 
the praise only of generous or noble 
deeds which be cqveted. His figure 
was t^l and majestic, his countenance 
open, his air mild, but such as at once 
. bespoke the sovereign. He possessed 
the mingled dignity and serenityv of 
aspect which poetic genius has aiscidbed 
to Jupiter Tonans.^ No one possessed 
greater personal coumge> or moie pss; 
eiouately desired ttie honoiurs of war 
but; still a sense of duty to Euroj>e 1^ 
lu^ to forego the command, whi^ he 
xnighi ']^ve ob^hecL pf allied 
a^ies in Germany,.ip I^IS. His man- 
zterS were poshed 

the highest hk ,refined 

and elogant, and hjis infctfmation 

* And from, his eyes (hot yet made dim 
with eld) 

Sparkled'his former worth and vigour 
brave; 

,HSs gestures all the xhi^estynphcdd 
And State. SB his old aseandiimpire crave. 
6o Phidika mwed. Apelles pkhdie, 

Sirst pabited Jove. Jove thundvtiig' down 

m^aky.** <* 

^ Tasso, fi!cr*Zi6.,xviiH. 


prisi^, considezing fhe incebant avo- 
catiohs which the management of such 
wedghty concerns required, Thou^ 
pe^onntely fond of accomplidied fe¬ 
male society, he was deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his situation 
at the head of such an empire, and was 
ever ready to forego its channs, and 
abandon ^ the luxuries of the court, 
to execute justice or stimulate improve¬ 
ment in the remotest parts of his do¬ 
minions, A profound master, like most 
of his nation, of dissimulation, .he was 
yet jealous of his personal honour; and 
virihatever he i)romiBed on his word, 
might with confidence be relied pn, 
how much soever he thought himself 
entitled to elude the wiles of inferior 
diplomatists, 

33. He was ambitious; but his thirst 
for acquisition of temtqiy -was so 
blended with a desire for, and generally 
followed by an increase of, the happi¬ 
ness of mankind, that it could ho^ly 
be called a fault. Deeply imjiressed with 
religious feelings, those noble sentimente 
breathed forth in all his addresses to bis 
people and army throughout the whole 
course of the war, and influenced his 
conduct to the latest hour of his life. 
He regarded himself as an instrument 
in the hand of the Almighty fbr the 
destrucUon of the Revolution and the 
im|»rovement of mankind, and acted 
through all his career, sometimes with 
imprudent haste, under that inripres- 
sion. . Hits char^ter cannot be, Mter 
illuBtrated in this respect than^% the 
facti^tbat he refused to permit his 
statue to be placed on the summit of 
the column which the gratitude of his 
countxy decreed to hw at St Peters¬ 
burg, but inst^, he caused it to be 
surmounted by one ci Religion extend¬ 
ing her aitas to bless xoanHnd. Seren¬ 
ity and benevolence forn^ the leading 
features'of his mind: no one more 
rec^y overlooked a fault, or fo^ve 
an injury; none was so uniformly de- 
jToted to the happinm of his people. 
But his etxxj^re was not ripe for the 
nrighty projects of amelioration which 
hjS contemplated; mankind were too 
selfish and corkr^t to follow out- his 
Wibnes. He waspel^tuallymievedby 
discovering how all his pmkpthropio 
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intentiona had been marred by the 
oaittdi^y or neglect »ol inferior agents, 
aira how iiniformly human wickedness 
hc^: intoned on the best - conceived 
jjanfl of social improvement. Hia very 
generosity at yaris, the liberal senti¬ 
ments he there utter^i which en¬ 
tranced the world, were in advance of 
the people wtom ho governed, and 
brought on a dark conspiracy in his 
own dominions, whicbi embittered his 
future days, and in ‘Cnd shortened 
his life. He died of the malaria fever, 
at Taganrog, in the south of Kussia, 
on the Slst November 1825, in the 
aims of the Empress Elisabeth, to 
whom he had for some time before his 
death become reconciled.^ He retained 
his faculties to the last, had the Scrip¬ 
tures frequently read to him during his 
previous illness, and left the theatre of 
hia worldly greatness with the serenity 
which might ha^e been expected &om. 
such a character. Inferior to Napoleon 
in genius, he was his superior in xnagna- 
nimily: both conquered the world j but 
, Alexander only could conquer himself. 
Posterity will certainlyWward the first 
place to the matchless genius of ihe 
French Emperor; but it will confirm 
the saying of that great man, extorted 
f^m him oven in the moment of his 
fall,^" If I were no^ Napoleon, I would 
be Alexander?’ 

84. Never was character more op¬ 
posite to the Hussian autocrat’s than 
tb&t of hie great coadjutor ih the paci- 
:fication and settlement of Europe, 
Pnbca TALnsTAANb. This most re¬ 
markable man was bom at. Paris in 
1^5^ so that in 18U he was ^ady 
sixi^ years of age. Ho was descended 
o{ m old family, and had for his ma* 
teimal aunt the celebra^ Princ^ of 

. Tbsjbllowhjg letter, written by the 

prtssof Kttssia to ber mother the diiy amer 
vEer humnd's dtath, wmahow how enttrely 
< the bends of aShptlonhad been re- 

‘lusted before the Emperor’s death ** I 
bairn iosi all: the aug^ {S no more. Dead, 

smiles upon me as he was wont to do 
while iiying« There now remains no hope to 
mo l^it.in you,^ my dear mother, with iwhom 
, I wish to coris and wi^p, aud to be pr!»sent 
at the fntenheht I shaU rexnaSn near the 
deooas^ and follow^ Mhi as Cxat «e my 
strength will |mmit,'*---lbimuBSS 
to Asr AfslAer, Deo. 2, 1885; tfKSSLsn’S Jfs* 
WOifA 


.Ursins, who flayed So important a part 
in the Wax of the Succession at tho 
court of Philip V. ‘ Being destined for 
the church, he early entered the semi¬ 
nary of St Sulpico; and, oven there, 
was remarkable for the delicate vein 
of earoasm, nice dis^mination, and 
keen ponetraMoh^ for which he after*, 
wards became so distinguished in life. 
At the afi^e of twenty-six ho was ap¬ 
pointed agent-general for the clergy, 
and in that capaciiy his administrative 
talents were so conspicuous that they 
procured for Mm the situation of Bishop 
of Autua, which he held in 1789, wheai 
the Bevolution brok^ out^ So well 
known had his talents become at this 
period, that Mirabeau, in his secret 
coivespondence with Berlin, pointed 
him out as one of the most eminent 
men of the age. He was elected re¬ 
presentative of the cleigy of hi$ diocese 
for the Constituent Assembly, and was 
one of the -first of that rank in ,th^; 
church who voted on tho 29th Mayibr' 
the junction o! the eccles^iCal body 
with the Tiers Etit, He also took tho 
lead in all the measures, then so. po¬ 
pular, which had for their object to 
despoil the church, and apply its pos¬ 
sessions to the service of the state. 
Accordingly, he himself proposed the 
BuppreBfiion of tithes, and the applica¬ 
tion of the property of the church to 
ihe public treasury. In all these mea¬ 
sures he was deaf to the remonstrances ' 
of the clergy whom he represented, and 
already he had severed all the coixis 
which bound him to the church. 

’ S5. His ruling principle was not ’ 
peouIiM' emnity to religion, but a fixed j. 
determinate^ to adhere to the domi¬ 
nant peu%, whatever it was, whether in 
<hurim or state; tb watch doselythe 
of the tim^ and throw in his lot 
'with that SectMn the com^ 
which a^^ted likely to gain the 
superiority. ■ In Fobniaiy 1790 he was 
Ap^inted,pt*esident of tne Assembly; ' 
ahdjhpm that time down to 

its djis^lutlon, he took, A leading part 
in all its meesofes. im not, how- 
eveir, an orated.: Wbwledge of men and 
jM{hetiQ sagAojit^ "^irtste Ms great quali-, 
SeMDnfiC Generally sileiit m ' the haU 
of debate, he Aots^ gained in >: 
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the counQil of ddiheratioa oj com¬ 
mittee of managemcut. He of&ciated 
as ooustitutioual biahop, to the great 
BcauUiil of the more oithodox clergy, 
iu the great f^te on the 14th July 1790, 
in the Champ de Mara, of wluch an 
account has ^r^dy been given* [ante, 
Chap, vi^ § 40}; but he had already 
become fearful of the excesses of the 
popular party, and w'aa perhaps the 
only pei*BOn to whom Hirabeau, on his 
dcaihbed, comxhuuicated his secret 
views and designs for the restoration 
of the French. monarchy. Early in 
1702 he set out on a secret mission 
from the French government to Lon¬ 
don, where ho remained till the break¬ 
ing out of the war in February 1703, and 
enjoyed much of the conMence of Mr 
Pitt. He ,naturally enough became an 
object n£ jealousy to both parties; 
being denounced 1^ the Jacobins aa on 
emissary of the court, and by the 
Ito^^ists as an agent of the Jacobins, 
lu ooiiseqiieuoe he was accused and 
condemned in his absence, and only es¬ 
caped death >>y withdrawing to Ammca, 
whei'e he remained til^ I79d, engaged 
in commercial pursuits; It was'not the 
least pi'oof of his address and sagacity 
that he thus avoided equally the crimes 
and the dangers of iJm |teign of Terror, 
aud returned to Faria at the close of 
that year with his hea^lj^ bis shoulders, 
, and without deadly hostility to any party 
in,his heart .. , 

36. His influence and abilities soon 
caused themselves to be felt. The 
sentence of death which had been rq- 
coidod- against him in absence was re¬ 
called ; he became a leading member 
of the Club of Salm, w^h, in 1797, 
was established to counterbalance the 
efforts' of Royalists in the Club of 
Clichy; and on the triumph of the Re* 
volutioniata by the viple^ice of Auger- 
eau in July 1797,1^ Was .appointed 
minister ^ . Hevw- 

tbeles% aware of the hnbjscility of the 
Birecto^ government,' he eat^d 
warmly'into ^e views of; Kapolep^i* 
niwtthifl' return from'%ypti for, its 
overthrow. He was agohi minis¬ 
ter of foreign by lhai yduth^ 

.conquetot'j, after ^ 18th ip^rumaire^. 
andv,o««^^UH some mte^ 


ruptions, to be the soul of all foreign 
negotiations, and the chief director of 
foreign policy, down to the measures 
directed against Spain in 1807. On 
that occ^ion, however, his wonted saga¬ 
city did not desert him: he openly dis¬ 
approved of the design to appropriate 
the whole Peninsula, and counselled 
the Emperor to coticflne his spoliations 
of Sxmn to the provinces'to the north 
of the Ebro. He was, in consequence, 
dismissed from of&Ce, which he did 
not again hold till be vm appointed 
chief of the pro visional government on 
1st April 1814. He .had thiis the sln- 
^lar address, though a teadiug char¬ 
acter under both regimes, to oxtricaCe 
himself both from the crimes of the 
Revolution and the misfortunes of the 
Empire. ^ 

37. He was no ordinary man who 
could accomplish so great a prodigy, 
and yet retain such in^uence as to step, 
as it wore, by common consent, into 
the prineix^ direction of afTairs on the 
overthrow of Hapoleon. HiS x^Wer 
of doing so depended not morefy on his 
great Wenta : thqy alone, if unaccotn- 
X>anied by othOr quallfloations, would 
inevitably have brought hhn to the 
guillotine under the first govemmeh^ 
or the prisons of state under the lost 
It was his extraordinary power of di¬ 
vining the future course of events, the 
versatility and flexibility of his dispo¬ 
sition, and the readinera with which 
he accommodated himself to, eveiy 
change of government ^ond dynasty 
which he tho^ht likely to be perma¬ 
nent^ thet mainly contributed to this 
extraordinaiy resxdl Such was his 
address that, though the most change¬ 
able character in the whole Revolu¬ 
tion, he contrived never to lose cither 
influence or reputati^ by all his ter- 
^versatiqns ;* but,, oh the contra^, 
went on oonotantly dsing, to th^ dose 
of his career, when above dghtyyears 
of .age, in weight, fortune, .and con¬ 
sideration. The very fact of his hav¬ 
ing survived^ both in person and influ¬ 
ence, so many changes of goveminent, 
which had pjrovhd, &;tal ^ almost all 
lus contemporaHes.;of ,iteelf constitut- 
!.ed a colossal rejj^tioii. never 

^ceased admirii^ an address whidt, could 
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Imve BQ long obtained the mastery of 
the. mutations of forttme; and 'when 
he 8aid» 'with.^a sarcastic smile, on tak* 
iM the of .fidelity to Louis 
Philippe in !18S0, .‘^Cest le treisdtoe” 
the e^^resaion^ repeated jtrom 'one end 
of Europe to the other, produced a 
greater a^iration for his aiddress than 
indignation at his perfidy. 

38. Ho has been well described aa 
the person in existence who had the 
least hand in produdtijg;, and the great¬ 
est power ef. profiting by, reyolu- 
tion% He was dot destitute,of original 
thought; but wholly without the goiwr- 
ous feeling the self-forgetfulness, Viduoh 
protiapt. the great in character, as well 
a^ talent, .to bring forth their concep¬ 
tions. in woi^ or action, at whatever 
haza^ to themselves or their fortunes 
HIb, object alwa^ was not to direct, but 
to observe and guide the current; he 
Uever. opposed it when he saw it was 
irresieUble,. nor braved its dangers 
where it,threatened to be p^ous; but 
quietly -withdrew till an bpportimity 
pccutl^ by the destruction alike of 
its support^ and its opponents, to 
obtain its direction. In this respect 
hb talents very dosely resembled those 

Hotternich, of whom a character 
ha^ already b^n drawn [ante. Chap. 
I^ix. g 70 ]but he was less conebt- 
ent than the wary Austrian diplomatist; 
and, ihou(dit' equiuled by him in dis-* 
siinulatioD, he* was far h^ superior in 
perfidy. It coat him notbing to con¬ 
tradict Mb words and violate his oaths, 
whenever it suited his interest to do 
*'SO« ^d. the extraordinary and, almost 
' unbroken success of his career afford^' 
as wdl as that of Kapoleon, the most, 

' confirmation of the profound 

saying of Johfieon**—that no man ever 
7 luleed himself from a private station 
to the supreme direction' of M 

'tvhpn^ gre^t abi^tiM were not hejm- 
fbMieds'with, certain, meannesses, .which 
would have proved Mtogeth^ fatal tp 
l^inordin^hfe.’! Itetwashe with*. 
out of -^ces ;Of w 

volutiofr,sdfisnn^ ym 
his". ilMipidito ,.unlmhhael^,.^hi|,,^ 
often .bulled by gold ; bufche. was 
icruiol pr junfoig^-^^^ fe' bU di^KwitjLb^ 
imd lew, ^;imy^deed8 


his memory. His witticisms and bon- 
mots were admirable, and repeated 
from one end of Europe to the other. 
Yet was his reputation in this resjrect 
T»erhaps greater than the reality; for, 
by common consent, every good saying 
at Earis, during his l^etime, wee ascrib-, 
ed to ihQ ex-bishop of Autun. But 
none perhaps more clearly reveals his 
character, and explains his success in 
life, than the celebrated one, of which 
he at least obtained the credit, That 
the inrincipal object of language was to 
coneeal though^” * 

^' 89p On Easter day, being 10th April, 
a grand and imposing ceremorry was 
performed in Place Louis XV. On 
the spot where Louis XVI, Marie An¬ 
toinette, the Princess Elimbeth, and 
so .many of the noble victims of the 
Bevolution had perished, a great altar 
was erected, by command of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, in order to a general 
thanksgiving, by the sovereigns and 
armies, for Ihe signal and complete 
success with which it had please^.! tlm 
Almighty to bless the allied arms. 
There was som^ing to the thought¬ 
ful mind inexpressibly impressive in 
this ceremony. Bareheaded, around 
the altar, the sovereigns, with their 
princes, marshals, > and generals, pai'- 
took in the service, which was cele¬ 
brated with extraordinary pomp, ac¬ 
cording to the. forma of the Creek 
church, by the bishops and priests of 
: that establishment who had acoom* 
panied the Russian. army* But it -was, 
m the most erratic sense, a eat)^io 
servicOf All Christendom was there 
represented ; the muforms of twenty 

viotorious nations were to be seen 

» ^ ^ 

I k ‘ 

* There can be little doubt that this celc-' 
brkted expresMon was original in the person 
of Tanerrand or Pouchs, or both; but it had 
losig berare been used by an author very dif- 
ftom either, thoug!^ not lou deeply 
Versed in the secrete of the human heart-* 
Oliver Goldsmith. It la usually said by 
granHosriauSi'Vs^ys he, **that the use of 
2a!6guaaa.;{a to,, express bvur wonts and dc- 
sires: but men wnp kpoW tho World hold,. 
and I thihk wi^ some show of refiaoa, .tbat 
he iriio best knows how to keep his necestl^ 
i^s private^ is. rise most Ukefy person to 
have them redressedi apdthat^.crae use vf 
SpatoA is hot so nw^ u^ixptet^ mr wants ns to 
eoaeeol On the IM el Language 

di Oet. 30, w . 
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round the altar; *it was a lliankBgiviiig 
for the triumph of Christianity over the 
most u^veterate,'the most depraved, and 
theiuost power^ of its enemies. It bore 
none of the marksof worldly exultation; 
the deliverance of mankindwas aacrihod 
with reverent humility to the* arm of 
Omnipotence. On their knees, around 
the altar, the monarchs 'kisse4 the 
sficred emblem of the cross; when it 
was elevated, all assembled bowed their 
heads with reverent devotion; and a 
hundred guns, from the two bmks of 
the Seine, announced the triumph of 
the, gospel by the devotion which it 
had inspired into the breasts of its 
BUpj^rters. Such was the impression 
product by the august scene, that not 
' an arm was moved, nor a sound to be 
heard, in the vn&t concourse of thirty 
thousand soldiers, who stood in close 
column ■ in the square. The whole 
marshals of France, in full uniform, 
attended the ceremony. The world 
never beheld such an example of moral. 
retribution, such a convincing proof of 
the reality of the Divine administra¬ 
tion. The rudest Cosaaek present felt 
the sacred influence. But no feelings 
of that sort were experienced, save m 
a few breasts, by the immense num¬ 
bers of French who witnessed the 
ceremony. They were dead to its 
moral import; they felt not its awful 
warning; and consoled themselves for 
the presence of so many foreign uni¬ 
forms in the heart of their capital by 
the observation, that the “ dresses were 
not so well made aa those of their own 
anny.” 

40. Nothing remained but to give 
effect to the <foeUired will, alike of the 
sovereign? and the French people, by 
recalling the Bourbons. Hitherto, al¬ 
though alLbelieved that the old fm^ly 
would ^ resto^d, yet no act deadly 
expressive of that hitention had ^tna- 
nated from the provirional gqveih- 
ment ; and they hftd/on the contraoiy,, 
carefully' disclaimed sevexd sote of m- 
diyiduais, ten^t^ to«tlbie veit^ of 
the royd authority. Doubts^ ik douse- 
quehOe^ begah to be,entertained a$ to 
what was to be done/Ustd ^ Eoyalii^ 
were in general and undifiguim xm* 
Oasinesi But the luadktion the 


Allies .was finally taken in the sit* 
ting, which continued till seven in the 
morning, of the night between the 5th 
and 6fch, not to tmt with a regency. 
Talleyrand tbep threw off ihe mask, and 
the conservative senate, by a solemn 
decree, called fjouis XVllL to the 
throne, and his heirs, According to the 
establi^^d order of Buccee»ion pr^ 
vious to the Revolution. Various pro¬ 
visions were at the same time made 
for the establiidunentof the senate and 
legislative body, and the due limita¬ 
tions of the royal authority, which 
were afterwards engrossed in the char¬ 
ter, and formed the basis of the gov¬ 
ernment of the Restoration. The chief 
articles of that celebrated instrument 
will be considered in a subsequent' 
chapter, when the internal state of 
France after the accession of Louis 
XVIIL is considered* Suffice it to 
say at present, that the French receiv¬ 
ed a constitution which gave them a 
hundred ti^es more real freedom than 
they had ever enjoyed since the revolt 
of the 10th August had overturned 
the throne, and incomparably more 
than, as the event proved> they were 
capable of bearing. And so completely 
had the |»eople repented of their di*eams 
of self-government, and so woefully 
had they suffered froth its effects, that 
this important decree, which thus re- 
established, after a of twenty- 

one years, ,the royal family upon the 
throne, attracted very little attention,^ 
and was received by the'\(^hole multi¬ 
tude as a matter of course. Evek the 
Ahb6 Sides' voted' for the KiOgfa^ re¬ 
turn : he had now. felt what the 'gov¬ 
ernment of the xnasaeS was, and got 
an answer to his celebrated question, 
which twenty-five years, before had 
oonttilsed Fmnce,What is the Tiers 
Etat?" ' ‘ 

•tl. The royal atrihoriiy being thus 
re-estAblishod, the different branches 
of government rapidly fell into the new 
symm*. Qn the 0k the national guard 
ABSumOd the i'vriiite' cockade; and on 
the lath 0ount d’Artois, who dur¬ 
ing these great evOnts had been draw-i 
feg n^rtd the capital, made his publio- 
gentry Into Paris. Ife was on horsey 
’ dbap.J.S7, aa, , 
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baoki suiToun^od by & brillx^t cortege 
of g^tlettxeti yvlao had gone • out to 
ine$ Mtu; . and'.near the barrier of 
Pantia ho >vae met by the marahals of 
France^ in foB costume, with Ney at 
their: head, ' **Mon Seigneur,” said 
Harahal Key, speaking for bitnself and 
his brethren inarms, we have served 
with sseal a government which 'com¬ 
manded uB in the name of France: 
yoiu* Highness and his Miajesity wili see 
with what fidelity we shall serve our 
legitimate king ” "Measieors ” replied 
the Count d'A^toJa, “ yOu have made 
the French, arms illustmus; you have 
cairied, even into countries the most 
remotej the glory of the French name: 
the King claims your exploits: what 
has ennobled France can never be 


with emotion to the Prince‘Regent, ' 
vdien ho first addressed him, I shall 
always consider 'that, under Ood, I 
owe my rostoratioh to your Royal 
Highness " The I^nco-Regent receiv¬ 
ed his illuetrious guest with that dig¬ 
nified cQurte^ for which he was bo 
celebrated, accompanied the royal fa- 
mfiy to Dover, and bade them farewell 
at the extremity of the pier of that 
place. In a beautiful day, and with 
the utmost'Bplohdour, the royal squad¬ 
ron, und^ the command of the Duke > 
of Clarence, aoemnpan^' the illustri¬ 
ous exiles to their own ^untry. Hard¬ 
ly had the thunder of artilleiy from 
the oastle of Dover ceased to ring in 
their ears, when the clif& of Fiwce 
exhibited a continued blaze; and the 


foreign to him.” The procession^ 
Swelled immensely as it advanced, pro¬ 
ceeded to' Kotre Dame, where the 
prince returned thanks for his restora¬ 
tion to his oouptxy, *t There is nothing 
changed,” said he, “only asJBVenchman 
the more in Paris. This is the first 
day of happiness I have experienced 
for twenty-five years.” 

42, Louis XVIIL was not long of 
responding to the call made ux)pn him 
by the Senate. On the' 20th April the 
fugitive moixmsk left his peaceaUe re¬ 
treat of Hartwell to bse again tossed on 
the etowy sea of public affairs, and 
made his enttymidSt an extraordhu^ 
concour8e«df 'i^»^tatois into London, 
where he wae reeved hi state by the 
; Prinoe-Beg^t. Ko words can convey 
an adequate idea of the enthusiasm 
Which prevailed on this occasion. It 
was a national triumph, unmixod 
by one ciroumstance of alloy: it gave 
deafibnatrUtion stroi^ of the total ov^ 
throw of the reyolutionaiy system. 
‘Sympathy with an iUustrioua race, 
iteng Weired down by misfortun^ Was 
;ixungldd-wilh etull^tiOQ at the ^ 
. adofis. reward now Obtained for a qnaiv 
of a Uefitury bf toils dsutgers* 
inidte' coelmdfis were uuivei^ ; the 
, gS^enjd :^pture was sha^ alike b^ the 
. ri^ Siiiiail^e.poor; the fie^ divisions, 
the tsnUonms fMon, with whkh the 
war .chinnieheed; hkd disappeared in 
oneit^ultuious swell of tmivei(Wit ex** 
idtiiiMbh; “ Sire^ said the monarch 


ion on every projecting 
Calais to B^oime. an- 


roar of camion 

point, from Calais to i5mUiogne, 
nounoed the arrival of the mmiareh in 
the kingdom of hjs forrefathers. 

43. Hitherto the progress of the 
soYi^gn hod been a continued tii- 
umph; but as he advanced through 
France, although the crowds which 
were everywhere assembled on the way¬ 
side to see him pass received him 
always with respect, sometimes with 
enthtxsiajsni, yet it was apparent that 
there was a mixed feeling on the part 
of the people. The unanimous trans¬ 
ports which had greeted his entry into 
London, and passage through England, 
were no longer to be discerned. The 
feel^ of loyalty, ohe of tlxe noblest 
passions whi^ can fill the lueast,'be¬ 
cause one of the least selfish, wosj 
nearly extinct in the great mass of the' 
p«K>plb : the retum of the royal family 
was associated with circiunstances of 
deep h^onal humiliation: the: > 

eipu feeling in the mulritude' was 
curiosity to see the strangers. The 
King azrived at Gompiegne on the 
23th; 03^ thb preporaifif^. {(u^ his re- 
iiie^Gm atPsria naving beeiti completed, 
he made his public entry >y ihe gate 
of St Di^is' ott" the Sd^.ll^yj!; in the 
mi^t^ of^prgdiagpj^ bf spec* 

' ""V ,.lemswaa 

seated by his ride; rim C9d Guard of 
Kapo^eon ^rmed hia escort: *riie nh* 
.riopalgU^ of kept thd stared 
for ;riib F^^^bnvahd inhn^aojEffribla 
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ofBcers and privates bf the allied ar¬ 
mies added, by their gay and varied 
unifomiB, to the spleudour of the scene* 
The procession proceeded first to Notre 
Dame, where the King and the royal 
family returned thanks tor their re¬ 
storation, and then advanced by the 
quays and the PoUt Neuf to the Tuil* 
erios. From a delicsite desiro to save 
Louis the pain of seeing the foreign 
uniforms, it was arranged that the 
struts should be lined by French sol- 
diem, and the Old Guard were station- 
e<l bbfiireea Notre Dame and the Tuil- 
cries, Never was indignation more 
strongly marked than in their vis¬ 
ages. Some, under pretence of salut¬ 
ing the cortdge, bent their heads down 
and drew their bearskins over their 
eyes' so as to sbe nothing ; others 
gi'oimd their teeth in the vehemence 
of their rage, or showed them like 
tigem; several shed tears of 
'V\^en commanded to present arms, 
they did it with a vehemence which 
made the spectators start ; it was like 
bringing down their, bayonets to the 
charge* When the Duchess d*Angou- 
Itoe reached the foot of the principal 
stair of that palace, whi<di she ^d 
not seen since the Ipth August 1792, 
when, in company with Louis XVL 
and Marie Antoinette, she left it to 
* take refuge from the insurgents in the 
National Assembly [ante. Chap, vin 
§ 98], her emotions were so overpowm*- 
iug &at she fell down insensible at the 
King's feet. But these awful recollec¬ 
tions produced little or no efiect on 
. the Ptu'isians; and the principal obser¬ 
vation made was, that the King's and 
Princess's dresses were cut in the Lon¬ 
don ^tshion, and that the Duchess 
d’Angoullme was" a p^ect fi%ht 
with her low English b<mnetr* . . 

* At tb|s,period the Sngnsli Ihshion for 
bonnets was exceedingly low, and the French 
proportuohhfiy high^ so, that oontiast 

between the Duchess dAnMullme's hay¬ 
maker's h<^aet and the st&ndfd 
and feathers which the ladies were 
adorned at FariA whs su£9cieDtly striking. 
Whrix Loals eibsMd tbh Pont Keuf, thS vm 
was taken off the statue of EeUfy XV., whi^ 

• had been placed there a week hefora 
Which bore the fnsoription—f'^ Ludhviw re-' 
dupe, Eenricus redivivus,'' wsd Ike 
\ 'foUdtous thought of Mr 
‘ Pcrihaai o&MrvuttoA. . 


' 44. But a more serious duty awaited 
the restored monarch; and haying now 
resumed the reins of government, the 
first care which awaited him was the 
diifioult task of concluding a treaty of 
peace with the allied powers, which 
should at once satisfy thoir just and 
inevitable demands, and hot prove ou 
insuperable stumblingblock in the first 
days of his restoration to the French 
people. The generous, perhaps in some 
degree imprudent, expressions of the 
Emperor Alexander, at the first taking 
of Paris, had produced a prodigious 
impression ; Ifis ^pularity was at the 
.highest point, and ^ influence in the 
capital ^together irresistiblo. It was 
the idea that they would escape by his 
magnanimity from the consequences 
bf defeat, and retain, e|pn after the 
occupation of the capit^, no incon¬ 
siderable portion of their conquests, 
which bad reconciled its inhabitants to 
•the Restoration, and produced tlio gen¬ 
eral burst in &vour of the Bourbon 
dyuasty. But when the diplomaUsts 
began coolly to sit down to reduce the 
conditions of ttio treaty to writing, it 
was no easy matter to reconcile these 
expectations with the obvious neces^ 
sity of curtailing France so much, that 
it should not again prove dongerpus to 
the liberties of Europe; and it requir¬ 
ed all ihe address cd TaHeymnd, and 
the olher ministers who ht^ been ap¬ 
pointed the King, to overcome the 
difficulty. 

45, ^ a convention concluded on 
23d April, it was provided that the 
ti'oops in Germany, Italy, and 
the Low Countries, rimtild bbde all the 
^rtresses and countries beyond the 
frontiers of old France, as they stood 
on the 1st January 179^ which was at 
one blow to sweep away the whole con¬ 
quests of the Beyolutibn.. The allied 
tibops were, with as little ddky as pos¬ 
sible, to evacuate the whole of the terri* 
BO defined; and all military exac¬ 
tions on both sides were, by a secret 
article^ to cease forthwith. The prin¬ 
cipal object oi this clause was to put 
a stop to the unbounded and scourg¬ 
ing^ requisitions of Marshal Davou^ 
Who etui retained poseesaion of Ham- 
htitg, number of strong places. 
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the quantitj of art^eiy, warlike I bo long oppressed tiie worlds ti^en even 


etoreSf land mumpaents of war, which 
;by this convention fell into the hands 
of the AUidSf^ was prddigious, and alto¬ 
gether nnexmpl^ in ihe annals of 
tnilltary tro|4iee. They of themselves 
convey a sttipendous idea of the vast 
e:stent of the military resonrees which, 
at one period, were at the disposal of the 
French Emperor; and of we etrai^ 
and ruinous ^licy which prompted him 
to di^rSB Im troops over so many dis¬ 
tant atronghf^dB, when> he was con¬ 
tending ogamet greatly superior forces 
of the enemy, for life or death, on the 
plains of Gm^pagne.. ■ 

,46. Hamburg, Ma^eburg^ondWesdl, 
inOennany; ]kfoestncht,]!iJayeDce,Lnx- 
embotKg, and £ehl, on the RhiUe and 
the Meuse; pushing, Bergen-op-Zoom^ 
Antwerp, Ofi^nd, Nieuport, and many 
others in the Low Couni^ies; Mantua^ 
Alessandria, Pesduera, Gavi, and Turin, 
in Italy; l^rceloim, Figueras, Rosas, 
ahd/Tortosa; in Spain, besides a vast 
number of others of lesser note, were 
abandoned* Fifty-three fortresses of 
; riote, twelve thousand pieces of cannon, 
arnmunirion and military, stores in im¬ 
mense quantities, and garrisons to the 
amount of nearly a hundred thomuoid 
men, all beyond the frontiers of old 
IVaAce, were thus at one blow sur¬ 
rendered ! What ft picture does this 
2 )rBsent of the astonishing strength and 
tenacity of the grasp which Napoleon 
' had laid on Europe; of the greatness 
df the militaiy giant whose weight had 

> ' the magDitude of these garrisons, even 
in the last suoments of the empire, aud when 
,Nap<4eou was literally omshod in France for 
^ Want of men, was snch as almost to exceed 
beUftf*\ TltijS'following was the amGn;int of a 
‘, fewof theprinri^ as they fieftlly evaooat- 
.ea t)xfi fortisjBses they held on the con<^tision 

. ,afh0^U)os;><H. 
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in his last metremity, and after such 
unheard-of reveiUes, he yet had such 
magn^ent spoils to yield up to the 
victor t But what is |^yade^ strength 
where moral virtue u wanting; and 
what the external resources of an em¬ 
pire, when its heart is paralysed by the 
seld^nesB. of a revolution ¥ 

47. The treaty of the SOth'May was 
signed at Piudg by the plenipotentiaries 
of France on the one side, and Great 
Britedn^ Russia, and Prussia, on the 
other; but after the! oonvention^f 28<i 
April, it> contained littie which was not 
foreseen by the fVench! It providal 
that France should be reduc^ to its 
original limits, as they stood on 1st 
January 1792, with exception of 
various cessions of small territories, 
some to France by the neighbouring 
powers, others by France to them, for 
the sake of defining more clearly, and 
for mutual advantage, its frontiers, b^it 
which, upon< a balance of gains and 
losses, gave it an increase of four hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand souls. Avig-* 
non, however, and Ihe country of Ven- 
aisin, the first conquests of the Revolu¬ 
tion, were secured to it, . Prance, on 
the other band, consented to abandon 
all pretensions to any territories beyon<l 
these limited and to throw no obstacle ^ 
in the way of fortifications being erected 
on any points which the new govern-' 
nten|8 of those countries might deem 
exp^ent Holland wus to be an in¬ 
dependent state, under the’ sovereignty 
oi the house of Orange, with an acces¬ 
sion of temtcjiy drawn from union with^" 
Flanders; GOTnany was to be indepen* ^ 
dent, but under the guarantee of a > 
federal imibn; Bwftzeriand inde^n*' 
dent; governed by itself; Italy divid^ 
into soverei^ states.' * The free naviga^ 
tion df the Rhine waa ex^resriy^ripu* 
loted. Malt% the ostensible cause of 
the renewal of the war after the treaty' 
of; Aiit^itas, waS; ceded -in perpetuity/ 
vdth ite dependepcieey tq^ Britain; 

andidr^onner^|)art,agb^ ' 

the oOloxilea t^n from or her 

S ee during the wi£r; with exce^ "' 
1 of ihe islands of Toba;^ St Lncm,: 
and the portiw of St Domingo for¬ 
merly bekuglog tq Spain,waa 
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to be restored to that power, in the 
Weet, and the Isle of JPrance.in the 
East Indies. Gtiadaloupe, Martinique, 
and Guiana were restored to BVanoa 
Prance waa to be, permitted to form 
commercial establiehmenta in the East 
ludioB, but under the conation that 
no more troops were to be sent there 
tliau were necessary for the porpoee^of 
police; and she regained the right of 
fishing on the coast of NeWfou^land 
and in the Gulf of St Lawrence. The 
ficet at Antwerp, which consisted' of 
thirty^lit ships of the line and fif^n 
frigates, was to be divided into three 
parts, of which two were to be restored 
to France, and ,one to the King of Hol¬ 
land. The sltipB, however, of France 
which had fallen into the hands of the 
Allies before the armistice of 23d April, 
and especially the fi.eet at the Texel, 
were to remain with Hie Allies; and 
they were immediately made over to 
the King of Holland. All subordinate 
points and matters of detail wore, by 
common conseni^ referred to a congress 
of alt the great poweijs, which it was 
agreed should asaemble at Vienna in 
the succeeding autumn. 

48. 3uch were the public articles of 
the treaty; but, in addition to these^ 
there was a secret treaty also signed, 
which contained articles of consider¬ 


able impoi-tance, and whiidi pointed in 
no obscure manner to the policy to be 

K iued for the. reconstruction ofAhe 
ooe of power in Europe 
related chieny to the dispc^ of the 
immense temtoriea, containing po leas 
than 15>360,000i souls, wfcdph had been 
severed from Napoleon's*^ empire, be- 
aides 16,000,000 mo^ ixoxa its external 
dependmi^cies, which, were now ia great 



wt^ to. .strengthen 
theaecund^fate states'bordering upon 
Fiunoe,/^m the'wwkntes of which 
she had hitherto alwayh been^jiblie to 
ihalce t successful W 

own tendtoz^, befok'e dis¬ 

tant sdv^gna 0^4 o<«he':to. their 

^ - i . ' IM .. _a . ^ j' A m 


i^iire aii,acoefla|<m ^ tmrifcoryv by the 

Geilioaf W & 


minionS) the latter town being declared 
a free port; that the reconstruction of 
Switzerland, m agreed on by the allied 
powers, should be ratified by France; 
that Flimdcr^ between the Schddt and 
the Meuse, Hiould be annexed to Hol¬ 
land; (rnd ’^he German states on the 
left bank of the Efaine,, whWx had been 
conquered from France,, divided be¬ 
tween Holland and Prussia. 

40. Such was tike treaty of Paris, 
the most glorious that England had 
ever. conclTOe4"“glorious, even more 
from what she awdoned' thjiu what 
! she retained of her conquests. With 
j her enemy absolutely at her feet—^with 
i hedf of Franco overrun by fotir hundred 
thousand vicionous troops, her capital 
taken, and her Emperor virtually a 
prisoner in exile—she gave to this 
prostrate foe no inconsiderable acces¬ 
sion of territoiy in Europe, and restored 
four-fifths of her colonial possessions. 
Not a village was reft from old France; 
not a contribution was levied; 

not a pal*^ or museum was, rified; 
not an indignity to the national honour 
was offered. • All that was .done was to 
restore the provinces which, since her 
career of .oonquest^ began in lJ^94, she 
liad wrested from the adjoining powers. 
The French museuxns, loaded with the 
spoils of Italy, Germany, Spain, Flan¬ 
ders, and Holland, were left untouched; 
even the sacred rdios of^ Sans-Spuci, 
and of .the great king, of Prussia, were 
unreclaimed.* S® ^ were the Alli^ 
from foUowingNapoleon's bad example, 
in seizing eveiy article of value 'V^her- 
ever he went, that when they had them 
in their power th^ did, nc^t^ even re¬ 
claim thmrowm 

So. What did Napoleon do to Prussia, 
mwmikrcireum»t^c©s,inl80!r? Why, 
he imposed oh t^ smah atate, 
only seven milUosn of inhabitoni^ a 
war oohti^butipn of ^826,000,000, and 
seveted from it ihe ^f of its domin¬ 
ions I Chop, fi 7]. Whatdidhe 
do to< Amitna* by treaty of Vienna 
in < /^y>:he imposed on it a 

* Kapdeon} had souMt of these with him 
In the mom in wlgdi he died at 8t Helcpa 
** Tou are edd he, ** that large 

dock; It M9rv^ 0 #' an alarum to Fred^ck 
the V'l at Pot8^^l.'’‘■-^A:aTO* 

mitcBi, Idd Days (tf i 97, 
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oontributioa^f ^69,600,000,and wreetod 
from it a i^mrtb of ibo moii^chyl 
Chap. § 71]. If tho Allies 
bad acted ia a Bimilar spitit in 1814, 
bow muclx df the territories of old 
lYance would they have left to its 
iohabitauta ? What cruahiw ooutribu- 
tlona would they hate leviira, for many 
a long and wearyi year,- on thef van¬ 
quish^ 1 what havoo would they have 
made in aU the musemns and royal 
^lac^ of Frahcet Doubtless, their 
forbearam^ was not entirdy owing to 
dlsintereatedness y doubtieBS, iheyliad 
jealotwiea of their own to consider, 
politic^ 6bjeots of their own to gain, in 
reconciling France to the new dyiwty. 
But their policy was founded on a noble 
ffpirit—it rested on the principle of 
eradicating hostility by generosiiy, and 
avenging injury by forgiveness. The 
result prov^ that, in doing so, they 
proceeded on too exalted an estinmto 
of human nature. 

51. In ihe-pneral settlement of Eu- 
,r0pe| after revolutioimiy deluge 
biid subsided, the fate of one of the 
most persevering, and not the least 
illuBtnous,. of Napoleon's. opponents, 
must not be overlooked, Pius Vlt, 
after having been taken away, by orders 
of Napoleon, from Fouttdnebleau on 
tho 28d Januaty [ante, Chap, nxxxiv. 
§ 43], in vmtue of the convention al¬ 
ready mentioned; had been still, under 
one pretext or another, detained in the 
French territory, and was still in Pro¬ 
vence when 'Paris wsk taken.' One of 
the first cares of the provisional govern¬ 
ment was, hy a decree, to direct'him 
tp be instantiy set at liberty, and con-^ 
ducted to the Italian frontiers with 'all 
' honours due to his rank. He en* 

, tei^ Italy aocordin§dy, and at Cosiba^ 
Patma^ lu^l an interview wlih 
' i Vucat, who exhibit^ to him tiie ozi'^ 
h zioemoml, whi(^ anumber of 
nobles aud inhabitants of 
Rom^ had, at his insti^ii^ ;^%Sented 
^i^/the aUied to have 

' Rhinah ; states 

Olio; of eeciilar' pow^ of th&ly; 

at the foemoiif :as. 

W viwtl 

stoiiKsatbrsw 

f%ie 'docdmeni into, the ^ Contoitt'* 


• I 

ing his route by slow journeys, whicli 
tho feeble state of his health rendered 
necessary, ho reached the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome on the 23d, and entered 
that City on the 24th May—nearly five 
yCara after he had been violently car¬ 
ried off, at dead of night, by the troops 
of Napoleon. Opinions h^ been di¬ 
vided previously as to the expedience 
of his return; and those who had 
signed the memorial to the Allies justly 
dr^ed tire efiects of his resentment. 
But the generous proce^ing at Cesina 
overcame all hearts, and he was re¬ 
ceived with unahimouS and heartfelt 
expressions of satisfaction. Strteken 
by conscience, some of the nobles wh<> 
,had signed the memoiial came next day 
to requwri; foi^vene^ “ Have w© not 
some faults, too, to reproach ourselves 
with!" replied the generous pontilF; 
'Met US bury our injuries in oblivion.” 

52. The world had never seen—^pro¬ 
bably the world will never again see—;»o 
marvdloufl a spectacle as the Ertr^ts bf 
Paris exhibited from the 31st hforch, 
when the entiy of the Allies took 
pl^e, till the Ifitix June, when, upon 
their finally retiring, the service of tho 
posts was restored to the national guard 
of the capi^ The dream of A^osto 
was realised under circumstances yet 
more striking—round a greater than 
Charlemagne all'the princes and am¬ 
bassadors of the world were assembled.'^ 
In,a state of the most'prOfdUnd tran- 
quiuiiy, with,the moat absolute pro¬ 
tection of life and pK^rty> 'even of 
the most obnoxious" pf their former ' 
enemies^ the capital of Napoleon was' 
occupied- by'^e trobps of twenty de¬ 
ferent nations, whom the oppfe^pn' 
of his government had roused to ams 
foom the wall of China to the; Pi]|arB 
of Herpoles. As if by the bif. a 

inighty enidtanter, all the an^ pas- 
siona, tim cohteh^ns. wwhh^' 

* ' \ i \ ^ ^ , • 

* i;swp not tiiewalls of ?arh( eWd W*ia*n. 

, Various nation^ such a countless 
/ s.j tanin. > /'■ v-.- , a , 

;Tbmjri(di cMid ril 

'Cajrtfa 

. ' Of Orbrtan, lAtion,'imd W 
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80 long deluged the world with blood, 
Beemed to be Btilled; victors and van¬ 
quished sank down side by side into 
the enjoyment of repose. Beside the 
veterans of Napblwn's Old Guard, who 
still retained, even in the monienfc of 
defeat, and when surrounded by the 
might of foreign powers, their martial 
and undaunted aspect, were to be seen 
the superb household troops of Russia 
and Prussia; the splendid cinraaiiers 
cd Austria ^ohe in glittering steel; 
the ii’on veterans of Bucher still eyed 
the troops of Franco with jealousy, as 
if their enmity was unappeased even 
by the conquest of their enemies. The 
noina<l tribes of Asia and the Ukraine 
strolled in wonder along every street; 
groups of Cossack bivouacs lay in the 
Oliamps-Elys^cB; the Bashkirs and Tar^ 
tars gazed with undisguised avidity, 
hxit ^strained hands, on the goigeous 
display of jewellery a^d dresses which 
were arrayed in the shop-windows, to 
attr^t the notice of the numerous 
princes ^d potentates who thronged 
the tueti^polia Every morning tlie 
noble oohunns of the Preohazinsky and 
Sitnonehiiky Guards marched out of the 
barracks of the Ecole .Militaire, to ex¬ 
ercise on the Champ de Hare; at noon, 
reviews of cavalry succeeded, and the 
eartheliook under thethunderingchargo 
of the Russian ouirassierk .Often in the 
evening the allied monarohs visited the 
opera, or some of the theatres; and the 
applause with which they were received 
resembled wtu^t might have been ex* 
pected if JJaMleon had returned in 
triumph from th« capture of their capi¬ 
tals. Early in Juno, WdUngton, who 
had beenappomted ambassador of Eng¬ 
land at. the court of the TuUeties^ ar¬ 
rived among them ^ he wa» received 
with enthui^ini and the opexoh^use 
never'^^ook with louder,^|ils;use than 
whop first hiaappear^c^ there, 
afterbattle'ofTo^uah '/ 

53. One.;jp^ljarity^in^the Rwiain 
PrUsfilaii , armies, wwh mo^ wv 
dt6d.'^e ittex^qn of 

was .umversd 

; piety which Were ’iuumatjsd.1 
To generation, pever 

khoitii Christianity but itt ita cOrrup^ 
tiou, and of, spirit otdy froxh 


the miareianesentatione of its enemies, 
this circumstance was the subject of 
general astonishment and partial ad- 
miratiou^ We listened,” says a con¬ 
temporary French journalist, to young 
Russian officers, on the very day of their 
triumphant entrance into Paris, who 
spoke of their exploits from Moscow to 
Ihe Seine as of de^s which had been ac¬ 
complished under the immediate guid¬ 
ance of divine Providence, and ascribed 
to theinselves only the glory of having 
been chosen as the instruments for the 
fulfilment of the divine decree. They 
spoke-of their victories without exultar 
tion, and in loiiguage so simple, that it 
seemed to us as if they clid so by .com¬ 
mon consent, out of politeness. They 
showed us a silver* medal, worn equally 
by their generals and private soldiers as 
a ba^e of distinction.* On the one 
side is represented the eye of Provi¬ 
dence, and on the other these words 
fi'om Scripture, * Not unto us, not unto 
us, but to thy name.’ We must allow 
it is I'eligion which has formed the 
sacred bond of iheir Tinlon for the 
benefit of mankind, the emblems of 
which their troops wear on their gar¬ 
ments. No human motive could have 
induced them to make saorificos un¬ 
paralleled in histoty.” The Emperor 
Alexanderuniformly expressed the some 
Bentiments. This arm,”Baid that noble 
prince, did no more than other men’s 
-—each did hia duty. Could I do leas ? 
Not I, more than they, achieved tho 
victory, ’Twas Providence.” Such was 
the spirit which conquered the BVench 
Revolution; such, on the testimony of 
the vanquished, the principles which 
gave final victoiy jbo the arms of tho 
Desert in the centre of civilised in¬ 
fidelity. The oppoBxto ^haraofers of 
the. two cohtendmg powers were per¬ 
fectly represented by one circumstance: 
Napoleon. plaeed on trium^al col¬ 
umn, in the Piaoe Y^ddme, a siatue 
Alexand^, as has been si* 
ready ihe^oued, i^used the column 
which the of the senate dc- 

to UMn at Bt Petersburg to be 
Bhrinbunted by a statu© oi 
exton,ding her arias to l^esa mankind. 

. i54^' Ifofore the alli^ armies bro):^ 
.. I ; '* Theinedil'of 1,812.. 
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up. fFbm.> PMWf' ft 'grand review t6pk I one yoiu^ man who h&d watdied with 


]^^oe of ^e wholo troops in and around 
thaU eifcy, .cwaopirifting th^ 0Ute of the 
^dhed forces then in f^anoe. Seventy 
thousand xi^, with eighty-two guns, 
were drawn up three deep On the road, 
from the barrier of NeuiUy to the 
1>ri<^ of St Cloud: they ocoapie<i the 
whom space.; and certainly a more 
magnificent militaiy spectacle never 
. w*is wituesaed When the Emperor 
Alexander, wiUx. the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria and the King of Prussia, and all 
tham^ha)s and generals of their re¬ 
spective annies, rode along the line, 
the acohunatlons of the troops, at first 
loud and ove^wering, then getting 
fainter and fainter ^ they died away 
in the distance, were inexpressibly sub¬ 
lime, Breaking them into open col umu, 
1he whole defiled past the sovereigns; 
ftnd such. Was the splendour of Uieir 
array, that it seemed scarcely conceiv¬ 
able that they had so recently been 
ongaged in a campaign of unexazn|>Ied 
duration aiid JLa:^hip. . The Russian 
OuaH in particular, twenty, and the 
Prussian, eight.thousand strong, with 
hard^ a man in their ranks under six 
feet attracted, by ihe brilliancy 
of their equipments and the precision 
of their movements, universal admira- 
, tiom The eye could soareely bear the 
. dmliiig lines of Hgbt which,, under a 
bright sun . and a cloudlet sky, were 
reflected from, the cuirasses and sabres 
, o£.^o cavalry- Proudly |the Celebrated 
. re?hneQts;of the Russian Gtuurds, Pro- 
bbodhsky, Simone&hy*' and. Bonnet 
d'Or, marched, past In noble array, 
and with an erect air, the vast host 
pressed on;, they passed round the 
ma^sy pfllftie of the arch of Neuilly, 
begun by to the honour pf 

, Aimy, defiled in silence over 

^ Pla^ of .ine Revolution, treading 
bn the; B]^t wh«^ Louis XVl. had 
and scAn:^" cast an eye' od the 
uMuished uolupms, of ihe . Temple of 
^friihnr. commenced/affl^ ihe trfumph 
'of ifena. Anhinig 
tude whom the.e 
the froth 

ev^ |iart, of Europe 
capitfi4> aha t^^e 

tacie had concentrated in onosj^ 


intense interest the progress of the war 
from hie earliest years, ^d who hav¬ 
ing hurried from his paternal.i^of iu 
]l^isbuigh on the ^t cessation of 
hostilitieB, then conceived the first idea 
of nairating its events; and amidst its 
wonders inhaled that silent spirit, that 
deep enthusiasm, which, sustaining him 
through fifteen subseement years of tra¬ 
velling and study, and twenty more of 
composition, has at length remised itself 
in the present history. 

55, Having finally arranged mattom 
at Paris, the allied sovereigns, before 
retiring to their own dominions, paid 
a visit to London. It belongs to the 
historians of England to recount the 
festivities of that joyous period—that 
Cloth of Gold of modem, tiroes; when 
the greatest, and wisest, and bmvest 
iu Eun>pe came to do voluntary' hom¬ 
age to the free people whose eheigy 
and perecvci'ance hod saved themBol von 
by their firmness, and tho world by 
their example. Suffice it to say, aa a 
topic interesting to general hisUiry, 
that the allied, inouaichs left Paris on 
the fith July, and reached Boyer on 
the 8tii: that they were received with 
ffittraonlinary enthosiaem by all din^aa 
in England, from the ixsasant to tho 
prince; that they wore teted with 
more th' n the usual magnificence at 
Guildliall, and received wjtli more 
than wonted splendour at the palaoo; 
that the Empei^ of Kussja was in¬ 
vested with the Order of tho Gai*tcr. 
at Carlton House; and that at Oxford, 
bof^ be and the King of Prussia, 
aa well os Blucher, were, ar¬ 

rayed vdth ^ academic hjohoui'S 
which ft gratefid nation could bestow! 
that ft Bj^endid naval review at Porta- 
m<)uth^ where thirty ships of the line 
:ima fr^^des n^onmuyred toother, cqhT 
vjey^ Bsx idea of naval, 

pdw^ bf EhfifWd; and. satiated 
wi^'TOmp.^4 the ohe^ oLadmir®^ 
emboflied for.tWi'Cpntiueat 

<?irpuWt^ ^^miected with 
‘ ^ iyiait, at cl:^ 
meet nostfr,’ ftud .Woodiest iwaar men¬ 
tioned, ; Jh ^Sistojy, deaejEve' to be re¬ 
cord^, as <flmrftbteVistic 6i the British 
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empire at tiitis period. Wh^ Ales'* 
under yiBited the arsotial at Woolwfcb, 
and saw the acres corei^ with capndh 
and shot in that stupendous em|>onum 
of military strength, he said, “Why, 
this rescmlbles rather ths preparation 
of a great nation for the commence^ 
lueht of a war, than tlie stores still 
remaining to it at its tonninution," 
And as the same monarch surveyed 
the hundreds of thousands who assem- 
hled to see him in Hyde Park, he was 
so impressed with the univorsal woih 
being of the spectators, that ho ex- 
olaimed, “This is indeed imposing; but 
where are the people 
56. One other circumstiince, of domes¬ 
tic interest in its origin, bnt of vfist 
impoitaucc in its \iltiuiate results, de- 
serv’es to be i-(;eordo<l of this eventful 
period. At Paris, dm'mg the stay of 

the allied monarchic, resided Lord-, 

w'ho htul filled with acknowledged abil¬ 
ity a high diplomatic situivtion at their 
beadquarterB during the later period 
of the w'ai'. His li^y, of high rank, 
had jiiined him to par^e in the fes¬ 
tivities of that brilliant period, and 
with her a yqntig relative, equally dis- 
tinguished by her beauty and talents, 
then api)earing in all the freahnesa of 
ojjoning youth. A frequent visitor at 

this pei’iod in Lord-'s family was 

a young ofBcer, then an aide-de-camp to 
the Graud-duke Constantine, a younger 
bi'otlier of an ancient and illustrious, 
family in Oennany, but who, like ‘nany; 
.otlier scions of nobility, had more blood i 
in his veins than money in his pocket. 
•The young aide-de-camp was speedily. 

a bivnted by the graces of the Eng- 
lady; aud wbn the sovereigns 
were about th set out for Engla^, 

whither Lord-was to akscompany 

them, 1x6 bitterly lamented the scanti¬ 
ness of his finance^ which prevented 
him from following in the train of suoh 
attmetioh. Lord good^hum^mr- 
edly toW him he sh^lul4 alwaye find a 
pkoe'^t hip table jdxeu. he ym hot 
othermse ongaged/aud^ he would 
put him Ibe W»y idl th^, 

world ia the British m^roponai/wfai^ 
he would proj^bly heyer .»e^ W:‘wA 
advantcffie again. Such m dfer, isime- 
Tbn* XXL ’ ' ■ ' ’ ■ 


ci^j -When socotided by such influ¬ 
ences, proved irreeistihlo, and the young 
German gladly followed them to Lou¬ 
don. 

57. He was there s^dily introduced 
to, and ere long* distinguimod by, the 
Princess Charlotte,, whose projected 
alliance with the Prince of Orange 
had recently before been broken off. 

[ Though the princesrf remarked him, 

' however, it was nothing more at that 
time than a pasring regard; for her 
thoughts w'ere then more seriously oc¬ 
cupied by another. Having received, 
at tlie same time, what he deemed some 
encouragement, the young soldier pro¬ 
posed to the princess, and was re¬ 
fused, and subsequently went to Vienna 
during tlie sitting of the congress at 
that j»iace, where his susceptible heart 
was s] ieedily engrossed in another ten-' 
dor oi^ir. Invincible obstades, how¬ 
ever, presented themselves to the reali¬ 
sation of the Princess Charlotte's views, 
which had led to her first rejection of 
the fmllant German: he received a 
friendly hint from London to moke 
his att^tions to the fair Austrian le^ 
remarkable: he returned to the Eng- 
lidx capital, again proposed to the Eng¬ 
lish princess, and was accepted. It 
was PiiiNOifl LeofoU) or Saxe ; Co¬ 
burg ; and his subsequent destiny and 
that of his family exceeds thint ro¬ 
mance has figured of the xparvelloua* 
He xnamed .the heiress of England; 
offer her lamented death, he' espoused 
a daughter of hHnce; he was offered 
the throne of O^oce; he accepted the ' 


* It: would be ludelicato, dvxrlns tho life of 
some of tlie pereons mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding cunous narration, to give their names 
to the public. Those acquainted with the ' 
olevateo rircles of English society at that pe¬ 
riod, will have ue dimeulty in mUing them 
up: and the statom^ent may be rolled tm, os 
the author had it from 8<»nc of the parties 
immediately conoerned. The reader of Ital¬ 
ian history wlU reoolleot the corresponding 
aixeoddte of the peasant Sfhraa, when invltca 
to enter the iaithy tty a reeruitinff party 
Whiph waa posaingtlA Md where ue was 
pruning vinos, He hesibxtod whether to 
aooept or dodlne the dffisr; and at loiigUx 
put his’ lixdmi'on a saying. If they 

Mdse would go, If wy were supported by 
the biaueh he would ret»ain> They fell: he 
i ^e pSriy, became thike of Bfilan, and 
{tbtmded mo house of that name, 


c 
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iscovm of Bdgiuxa Ii3 eoAsequonoe"^ 
hia elo^xioQ, one of his nephewB hsg 
married the faeiresfl of FoHugal, an¬ 
other the Qneon of England; md the 
accidental fancy of a young Gerxhan 
oMcer for a beii^utiful English lady has^ 
in its uHimate results^ given three 
kingdoms to his lamilyy pli^d on one 
of his relatives the crotm of ih^ great¬ 
est empire that existed in the trOrld 
since the fall of Rome, and restored to 
England, in haaordoiis times, the ines- 
timabie blessiik of a direct line of suc¬ 
cession to the wone» 

68. The ns^h open St Dizier was 
unqiiestionshly expe^ent as a measure 
of military policy ; - and as such it may 
be regarded as the last of those bril- 
liiant movements in that astonishing 
oampaign, which alone Would be suffi¬ 
cient to give immortality to the name 
of, Nij^eom When his whole remain¬ 
ing rtilourcea had been fairly worn out 
in that marvellouA stmpfle, ho had a 
fsir prospect-by this fe&itous concep¬ 
tion of renewing the contest on fresh 
ground, hitherki comparatively unex- 
^ttsted^- and of tripling his force in 
the held by the oddi^on of the garri- 
Bom drawn from the frontier fortressos. 
Yet this movement, b^ond all ques¬ 
tion, proved Ifapdeon's nun; for, by 
giving room fw the manly counsels of 
Bluoh«^ and ih» Russian Emperor, it 
exposed the ca|dtal to the assaidt of ir¬ 
resistible forces, and led t6 the over- 
^ throw of the Fro]^ Emperor's power 
* in very quarfcerwhere ho had deem- 
, od; it most securely founded.' And 
, that ho fully appreciated the danger of 
anattaoh there, is decisively proved by 
' 'Uie hsate with whhh he at once aban¬ 
doned' a&' the militc^ advantages of 
the marchon.^t Bihier'to avert i% and 
. thadechdv8 iEti0tdts whi<^^f^^ 

which the AUies had got nf him 
capita by <Hidy eJg^t-andrfoacty 
llffolll > 

. $0.1% was JW)t #aa ydib the other 
Ent^poan wnarohi<s», Wh^ thSy were. 
involVed'ifo disaster. iTktma was foken 
by„||i^0pn in tdOSf bwt the Aue- 
triflSie'f(^ht the btffeUn of Ahsterllte, 
^andhad fostered affidra after' 

it Vas^agam in 18^^ 

but th^ sn^ fo* 


dttoed the invatler to the verge of min 
at Asperu. Bmliu was c£^tured by the 
’ BuESiaus in 1761^, and by Napoleon in 
1806; but tiiat did not prevent the Great 
Fredericlc, in the first instanfo, from 
bringing to a glorious close the Seven 
Years’ Warj nor Fredcriek-William, in 
the second, foom gallantly struggling 
with' liifl HueRsian allies for existence in 
the furthest corner of his dominions, 
amidst the snows of £b'lau. Madrid fell 
’an easy prey, in 1808, to the inib^^d 
fraud and violence of the French Em¬ 
peror ; but Spain, notwithstanding, 
continued to maintain a mortal struggle 
for six long years with the forcea of 
Napoleon. Russia was pieced to the 
heart in 1812, and her ancient capital 
became the spoil of the invader; but 
Alexander persevered in tJie contest 
with unabated vigour, and from the 
flames‘of Moscow arose the fire whicli 
delivered the worltt How, then, did 
it hap^>eii that the fall of the capital— 
which in all these other cases,^ farfrom 
being the termination, was fother thp 
commencement of the most desperafo 
and protracted period of the war— 
should in France alone have had a to¬ 
tally opposite effect; and that the cap¬ 
ture of Paris idiould h6t merely have 
been the conquest of a kingdom, but 
the overthrow of a system, and the 
change of a dynaoty, which still spreail 
its ramifications over the half of Eu¬ 
rope f ' 

60. Thecmnaeof thuremarlmble dif¬ 
ference is to be found hi the deoiXiTC * 
distinction, in the hu&t cr^, betwe^ a. 
revokitioimry and an established gbv-^ 
^ment, and ^e dl^foetit,^jnotivei9 to; 
humoh action which two . bring to: 

bear upon maokind. A mululfon 
betug founded in ganersl on tri-' 
um^bf viiSl«aoi^r3bbeiy, andfoeasom 
over ;M<fiityi order, ^d foyalfy^^^d , 
almfot\alwafo aocoth^nled^in itk nfo- 
gfoss by a: iildficms eftu^oh of' blSod 
and B^ifotion «d l^erst 

if ifUCoefiafal, have bo of i^;;usbig' 
or fot^nbag' ihe nf*,'their' 

folfow^"b^i'‘ffo,con8i^tiy appealing 
' to &eworid. S^ality, 

4^^ constitute the ^ 

meteors lyhich 
: to, dafoW and inspire 
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Kiankindr They have an inet'netive terjioke to the overwhelming torrent 
dread of the infltiencea of Heaven f all of worldly ambition, which can render 
allusion to a Sut>rGme Being appears to men nobly auperior to all the storms of 
them ^aticism; they WQwk willingly time, aiKi give the same fidelity to a 
bury all thoughts of another world in fallixg, wlxiioh revolution secures to a 
obUvioTi. Bo long as success attends rising oauae. . ■ 

their eTorts, the j>ower£ul tie of woidd- €2. That this, and not any peculiar 
]y interest, or temporary passion^ binds fickleness or pronento to change, was 
together the unholy fuliance, and its the reid cause of the imiveituil and dis^ 
force proves for a cohaid^ble peiiod graceful desertion by France of its re- 
irreaistible. Buttbeveiy principle vdiich voJutionary chief, when he became un- 
cottstitiitea its strength in prosperity fortunate, is decisively proved by the 
affords the measure of its weakness in consideration that, in other times, even 
jidversity: its idol being worldly sue- in Fmnce itself, in those parts of the 
cess, when that idol, is piercfed to the country or among those desses where 
heart by tlie destivyer, ^‘the ocean- the old influences still surviveti, thje 
^^ult falls io, and all oniriied” The most glorious examples of constancy 
same motives of action, the same prin- and fidelity had been found. In the 
ciples of conduct, which moke them itn- course of tlie warn with England, l^ris 
aniipously rally round the eagles of the was not only taken, but occupied ei^t- 
conquoror, necessarily loiid them as eariyearsbytheEugliBhannies; anEng- 
geuer ally to a^bandon the standards of lish king was orovmed King of France 
tlie unfortunate. The enthusiasm of at Eheims; and so complete whs the 
Austerlitz, however different in its as- prostmtion of the country, that an Eng- 
pect, sprai^ from the same source as lish corps, not ten thousand strong, 
the defections of Fontainebleau. In marched right through the heart o£ 
both cdses they were true to one and France, from Calais to Bayonne, wlth- 
thc same priticiplo—self-interest out encountering any oppositixm. But 

61. The existence of this motive, as that did not subjugate the French 
Uio general moving }»:inoiple, is. quite people, or hinder them from gloriously 
consistent with the utmost generosity I'dlying bdiind the Loire, and twice 
and hei'oism in individml cases, though expelling the English from their terrb 
these uiAappily daily become less fre- tory. The League long held Paris; 
quent in the late stages of the narional but that did not prevent Henry IV., 
malady. Hay, the absorbing passion at the bead of the forces of the prOf* 
for individual advancement^ vHmeh in vincos, from laying „siege to it, and 
tho more advanced s^ea of revolution placing himself, a Protestaut chief, on 
comes to obliterate every other fooling, tbe throne of France. 'Where, ui the 
springs from the Uj^regulated impulse annals of the worid, shall we more 
given in the outset to the generous s£- touching examplos of heroism in nds- 
*fectiony|. , Forsuehisthedeceitfuhiefis fortune, and eonatauey ifk adversity, 
of sin, and the pron^esstoself^oggran- than in La Vend^amidthe republican 
disomenl in human natime, that the massaores, or in Lyons under the mi- 
Oaanot foe set violently in mo- traillcBde^ of Fau<h6 mtA OoHot d'Her^ 
tion, evenbythedisintss^tedfee^ bois? Even in Paris> stripped sa it had 
-vvithont the Bolflah ere^long ebteinmg been of almost the whole ox the nobaHty 
the maat^ d the, mrrent ^ aa in a by the {oevioua emigxathm, five hun- 
towncarri^ by aj^rm; bovr i^ubUme dred devoted gentlemen hastened to 
soever may be the^heroism, how {^ari- 'the Tuiiaies, the 10th August 1702, 

oua the self-socrifilce,. with which the. td' meet daath'with tim royal family, 
trodps mount ike breach, tto strifey if But not. oixe<d\:the new nobleaBe went 
successteJ, is'sure to termitiate in^ from tiunuie ^ Ibnti^ebleau to lhare 
worst ateodte of pillage, rapi^ mid e^cfietrif^'Kapoleon^ ^o eve of hia 
ponflagratiou- It ib relMon' alone , 

which,byoimningaacitB6<K^iimt^ l!3i St ir in vain, therefore, tq at* 
beyond the gmve> can preride a ooufi- slMRlter the teigivemUon of 
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Foixima^Vleau under any peculiarity of 
national chmacter; or to aaoribo to 
kutaan nature what Ja evidently'owing^ 
in this instance at least, to xta baaenesd 
under the vic03 of a revolutiqn. It. ia 
equally vain allege that nec^essity 
drove the Franoh leadera to thia mea¬ 
sure ; that hod no alternative; 
and that desertion of Ne^ledn, oy na^ 
tional ruin, stared them in ike faca 
If that were the case, what edudemno- 
tion BO eevert ecmld be passed on the 
lievolutioiuyry eysteio, as &e admission 
iliat it had brought matters, under 
chiefs and lead^ of the nation's own 
appointment to sueh a pass that no¬ 
thing remained but to ruin their coun¬ 
try, or betray the hero whom they had 
pl^ed upoii.the throne I But in truth, 
it was misfortune, luid the stoppage of 
the robbery of Europe, which done 
rendc^ Napoleon unjwpular, and’ un¬ 
dermined the colossal power which the 
Revolution < had rear^ up. Not a 
wliinper was heard against his system 
of governmtot so long as it was vic¬ 
torious ; it was at the ssbnith of its popu¬ 
larity when, after‘^twelve years' con* 
tinuance, he crossed the Niemeii. It 
was when he became'unfortunate that 
it was felt to be insupportable. If the 
French eagiM.had gone on from con¬ 
quest to conquest, France would liave 
yielded up the last drop of its blood to 
his ambition; and he would have lived 
and died surrounded by the adulation 
of its whole inhabitants, thohgh he 
had deptived all its mothers of their 
sOns, and all the civilised world of its 
possessions. 

64. No position is more‘frequently 
maintained by the French writers of 
the iibend school, tlian that Napoleon. 
peHshed because he departed from ihe 
prinoii^es of the Revolution ; that tiie 
. tnonardi f the maxims of the oiti- 
tm, the ^peror lihe' simplicity of. the 
gei^ral; th^ he atifled the national 
ydeV till H had become extinct 

Ihe popular exi<^eii <till they 
liad behntogolfc^; 
l^ tmdar the bayonets 
rope* in w.shls .dcs: 

jpto th^ 

'of hisown .propterW if 

he had rciyived to 1614 


ary. energy of 1793, he would have 
proved equally victorious. They might 
as, well say, that if the old w^ni'-out 
debauchee of sixty wopld only resume 
the vigour and the passions of twenty- 
five, & would extricate himself from 
all his ailments, poubtless he would 
succeed to so doing, % such a miracle, 
for a time; and he might, if so renovat¬ 
ed,, run. again for twenty years the ca¬ 
reer of ploasure, Uoentiouaness, sufPer- 
ing, and decay. But is such a lustorti- 
tioh in the l^t stages of excitement, 
whether individual or national,' pos¬ 
sible f Is it desirable? . Was tWe 
ever such a thing heard of as a people, 
after twenty-five years' Buffering and 
exhaustion from the indulgence of tiieir 
social passions, again commencing tho 
career of delusion and ruin ? Never. 
Men ai'e hardly ever warned by the suf¬ 
ferings of preceding genmutions, but 
they are never insensible to the agonies 
of their own. 

, 65. Equally extravagant is the idea 
frequently started by a more amiable 
^nd philanthropic cl^ of writers, that 
it was Ni^leon’s ambition which ruin¬ 
ed tho cause of the Revolution; and 
that if he had only 'turned hfe sword' 
into a ploti^share, and cultivated the 
arts«of j>eacej after he hod gained pos¬ 
sesion of supreme power, as he had 
done those of war to attain it, he nught 
have successfully ^rtablished in France • 
the glorious" frrbrxc of constitutional 
freedom. Th^ h^ow little of human 
nature—of the demtfulness of sin, and 
downward prorniesa .of tho career of 
paseioiH-who tiain^ auoh transfbramt* 
tion i^aeticabk., They knW less of' 
the laws of tile mond worl^ who 
sd<^ 'ei . result oqi^iat^ht vrith the tid'* 
mtoiatrathm of a jv^t and beneficent 
Proridenee. Are habits necesa^ 
for. the buiid^ Up . of constitutional 
toaedWpvthe aaK*d0fiial|^d , 

frugality, whidr > must' > its 

'ha^ to tiie gir^ body of. the people; 
;tUe. mod£^ Etod 

gdnwal^isway ^T^ irxxmt 

tkmx^s&skff the leedece of the st^, to 
acquired entidet the total breaUug 
ito of dbidng of all the 

of podfie todvifttiy, the excite- 
of war? Is the 
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general al}andDniaent of the 

vniversal worsiiipof the idol ot worldly 
HUccegSj the sacrihee of oveiy principle 
at the shrine of self-interest, the School 
in which the domestic and Social virtues 
arc to ^ learned?. Are robbery, de¬ 
vastation, and BQiixrder, the sweeping 
away of -tie property of ages, the pour¬ 
ing out like water tho blood of the 
iniMXjent, tho steps by which, under a 
just Providence, the glorious fabric of 
durable freedom is to be erected ? We 
might well despair of the fortunes of 
the human race, if the French Revolu¬ 
tion could have given the people en¬ 
gaged in it such a blessing. 

66. lirai>oleon knew well •the fallacy 
of this idea. He constantly affirmed 
that he was not to* be accused for the 
wto'S which he undertook; that they 
wore imposeduponhim by an invincible 
necessity: that glory and success—in 
other words, perpetual contest—were 
the conditions of his tenure of power; 
that he was but the head of a znilitaiy 
republic, which would admit of no 
pause in its career: tiiat conquest was 
with him essential' to existence, and 
that the pahse in the march of 
victory would prove the commence¬ 
ment of min.* This hist<«y has indeed 
been written to little purpose if it is 
not manifest, even'to the mqst incon¬ 
siderate, that he was right* fu these 

* Chavltimague felt the force of a tdiuilar 
necessity; it is commou to all men of capa* 
city who find theniBelvee at the head of afiUlrs 
in a powerM, state, lonlg tom by internal 
disseuKiqns.** Cbarlemagpe, now become 
^Iq king of the 'waa profoundly 

bouMuoed tbit it was necessaxy to occupy 
incessantly the warlike nation which he gov^^ 
aroed; if ne^d not loaditontooonquest, 
its. power would bo expended in civil war, os 
tinder the' tf^^ngtans; be had brave and 
izapetuous men, he must lead tiiqin through 
rivers and ovesr mountotiis icUid new eenn- 
tries; -hia.j^U conristed in j^rowhkg hla 
com^iops Ofmf upon the'^risihhouriug 

, peoj^ and torrstbrissibr ho was fiireed tq 
prmdo Ibr them booty,khda,axidpower,,tf 
wished to warriugag^nat 

i 150.^,This mifflt 
a Wottt blit ** 

S "‘for A tnM<utd‘|tranhlpdbacripj^ 
eon^8itinatioiV;M a^dnwntwhim- 
(t(u t)ie i^rife^ the Rs^imtou The 
noBhion of IjOUm after the Warl Of the 
Iwde, was. precisely rimUar, ^d 
him into a, aizhihu wu*bcr of f<mgn tigma* 
sion and conqubsK . ' ' ' 


Ideas, and that it was not himself, but 
the spirit of his age, which is charge¬ 
able with his falL . The ardent and 
yet disappointed passions of the Revo¬ 
lution, the millions thrown out of pa¬ 
cific employmeht, the insatiable desires 
awakened, the boun<Re$s anticipations 
formed during the progress of that 
great convulsion, could by possibility 
find vent only in external conquest 
Ihe simple pursuits of industry, the 
unobtrusive path of duty, the heroic 
self-denial of \nrtue, the only sure basis 
of goueral freedom, were in8Uj)portable 
to men thus violently excited. If we 
would know where tho career of cion* 
quest, once succe^fully oommenced by 
a democratic state, m\^t of necessity 
lead, we h^Ve only to look to the em¬ 
pire of Rome in ancient, or of British 
Indie in modem times. Even now the 
fever still burns in the veins of I^nce; 
her maniac punishment is not yet ter¬ 
minated. Not all the blood i^hed by 
Napoleon, not her millions of citizens 
slaughter^, have been able to subduo 
the fierce ebullition ;*h ihe senate and 
legislative body obsequiously voted, tlxo 
people slavydy acquiesced in, his cease¬ 
less demands for tho bk>od of their chil¬ 
dren, happy that he asked less tiiati 
they woidd have given. The double 

t Levies of men in Fiance siuoo tho Eovo- 
lution. 
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conqu^t of liar capital has been nnaWe 
to tatno her pride; and nothing but 
the conanmmate talents and conra^ of 
Louis Philip|»e, joined to the phild- 
Bophic wisdom of M* Gukot, have been 
able to prevent her from rushing again' 
into the career of of sufferings 
• and of punishment.* 

87. The French Revolution, there¬ 
fore, is to be regarded as a great whole, 
of which the enthusiasm and fervour of 
178& were the cemmancement; the re¬ 
bellion against government (md mah- 
Bacre of, King, tlie second stage; 
the Reign of Terror and eharncl-hoiise 
of Tja Vend4e, the third; the oonqu^^sta 
and glory of Napoleon, the fourth; 
the subjugation of France and ti^eachety 
of Fontainebleau, the ooneummation. 
Its extenud degi^ation and internal 
infjimy at the latter period, were as ne- 
cesaaiy a part of its progress, m inevit¬ 
able a result its principles, as the 
harvest readied in autumn k of the seed 
sown in spri^ The connection—the 
necessary ophnection between the two 
now stu^ds revealed in colours of im- 
perishsdile light; they are stamped in 
oharaoteis of fh^e on the adamantine 
tablets of history. Theiefore it is that 
any narrative of the Revolution which 
does not follow it out to its fall, must 
necessarily be imperfect, botli in the 
fidelity of iiu picture and the truth of 
its moiuL To atop at the accession of 
the Directoiy, or the seizure of supreme 

r wer by Napoleon, as many have done, 
to in our account of a fevoi* at 
the ninth or thirteenth day, when the 
crisk did not gome on tfil the twenty- 
first. And he who, after reflecting on 
the'Sv^ts of thk matvellouB progress, 
'in' which the efforts of ages and the 
punishment of generations were all 
' oonoentwsLtediinto one quarter of a cien- 
tujfy, does not believe in the Eivine su- 
itendence human idtdw, 


68 . An author in whom simplicity 
or beauty of expression often conceals 
depth and justice of thought, lias th\is 
explained the mode of the l)ivine ad* 
ministration, and the manner in which 
it works out its decrees by the instru¬ 
mentality of free agents:—“ The beauty 
and magnificenco," says Blair, “ of the 
tmivera© are much ’heightened by its 
being ati extensive and com]>lieat(!d 
system, in ‘which a variety of springs 
are nu^e to play, and a multitude of 
different movements are with adnih*- 
able art regulated and kept in oxdcr. 
Interfering iatei’ests and jarring pas¬ 
sions are in such manner bai^iced 
against one another, such proper checks 
are placed op the violence of human 
pursuits, and the wrath of man is made 
so to hold its course, that how apjjositc 
soever the several motions at first ap¬ 
pear to be, yet they all concur at last 
in one result. .While among the mul¬ 
titudes that dwc-ll on the &ce of the 
earth, some are submissive to the Bivino 
authority, soihe rise up in rebellion 
against it; others, absorbed in their 
pleasures and puruiiits, ai’O' totally in* 
attentive to it ; they are all so moved 
by an imperceptible influence from 
atK>ve, that the Ksal of the dutiful, tlie 
wrath of the rebellious, and the indif¬ 
ference of the careless, ctiutrifoute finally 
to the glory of God. Ail at^ governed 
in such a manner ^ suits thoir powers, 
and is oonsiat^t with their moral free¬ 
dom ; yet the yaripue acts of th(^ fitue 
agents all conspirie to' work 'out the 
eternal purposes of {leav^. Thes^em 
upon which the Divine ^venunent' 
plainly jH'oceods, that'iuen*B own; 
wickadhesa ahotild be appointed to cor*, 
rect them, that th^ ahould be snaked 
in the woik of their oWn hands. When 
th^viccay>{ fnen requite puhkkment 
to be^nfikted, the Jifan^hty k' ut no' 
Ions' for the fhteisters bCjui^ka No 


permtenaeDce m numau smmrB, ana ui^^j^obb wt vno mnnsrers or. c 

of virbnobB ttnd puBkameht oiTeptekil interpbaitiops'of, pov^^ ate re 

.. a ... .... 

“ . ' ^ . n I». . . >' < • N« . .« 


knaiteteadtho^u^oaetetefi^ 

'Qi'njgaunb tempk sltii, jo^tenque 8^ 
AoxUlma^petet; maUua,quod'pUuraJu-> 

’ - *hnCai^>Aarw(ia, HL UO/ ' 


qhMte; hae bcoasl^' to step 
frotti 'ltifi ^ronO, aid interrupt the 
toajcfirtfc oi natute.. With the 

btftte Omnipotence, 
Ite Ephraim is joined to 

hk idtdjs.^' l*|rt fam aloiw/ . He learves 

o*w|i guilt, and 
&ll6ws' of course. Thur 
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own nins do the wmh of ittitlcc. They 
lift tho ftcoiirge; aud wim stroke 
they inflict oiAthe crinunal, they miX' 
the severe admonition that he is reap¬ 
ing only the fruit of his ov?a deedSyaud 
deserves all that he Buffers.^’ 

Gi), 'Without pretemling to expkui 
the various modes by which this awful 
and mysteriouEf system of Divine ad- 
miuiatratiou, in which ourselves are 
;vt ouco the free agents, and the ob¬ 
jects of reward and pujiisiuaont, is 
-carried on^ it is impossible not to be 
struck witli the powerful operation of 1 
two moral laws of our being, with the 
rciality of which every one, from the 
experience of hia own breast, as well 
as the observation of those astound him, 
must be familiar, The drat is, that 
every in'egular passion or illicit de«ir« 
acquires strength from the gi-atifica' 
lion whieh it receives, and becomes 
the more uueontrollable tlie moa'e it is 
indulged. The second, that the power 
of self-denial, the energy of virtue, the 
generosity of disposition, increase with 
every ooca^ion on whidifthey aro call¬ 
ed forth, until at length they become 
a formed habit, and .require hardly any 
efroit fbr their exifn'ciso. On the couu- 
toractiiig force of these two laws the 
whole moral administration of the uni¬ 
verse hinges^ as its ihysic^ equilibrium 
18 dopondeht on the opimsite influenoes 
of ^ecentrJpetal and centrifugal forces. 

70.. It is by gmdual and latent steps 
that the desl^otiottof virtue^ whethm* 
in the individual ocin the community, 
be^^. The hrst advances of. sin ai'C 
cloti^d iu the wb. of liberality and 
phiknthropy; me eolours it then as¬ 
sumes are the.homcm which vice pays 
to virtue. / If the ev^ unveiled at 
the begimaing--4f .iho storm .which is 
tbv upk^ BoeWi^ discover^ m it rose 
aU its honront ^ther©:«re fe^ who would 
^ imt.ahrink fiw . But ite 

ftpst appoaw»h^: ia so atfracMvo il^ 
few are seisril^o^ iteieslnataOT and, ] 
fltraiogu te. :the. most Wdened' 
ogotwm.ia'' 

s^ngih in ^e •^n€s>t 

ous a^Otfonw Byd8«TW*^Mdtg^ 
the passidhe strong^ 1^h!^ 
eenoe ol gUriug seen^^y . loa* 
tid«8 wem; umvw^c^sied.by re* 


3» 


morse, the sinner proceeds in his course 
till he wa&es bold in guilt and becomes 
ripe for ruin. We are ini^tei'ceptibly 
b^myed; from one licentious attach¬ 
ment, one oriminol passion, lod on to 
tmote^er, till all self-government is lost, 
and we are hurried to dostniction. In 
this manner, ev^ criminal ivission 
in its progress swells and blackens, till 
what was at first a small doud, no 
bigger than a man's Inmd rising from 
the sea, is found to carry the tempest 
in its womb.” What is the career of 
the drunkard,' the gamester, or the 
sensualist, but an exemplification of 
the trulh of this picture t Reader,, if 
you have any doubt the leality of 
this moral law, search your own heart, 
call to mind your own ways. Exactly 
the same principle applies to nations. 
What is ^e history of the French Re¬ 
volution, in ell its stagey -but an ex¬ 
emplification of this ^tiTith when »!>- 
plied to social passions ? And how did 
the vast colossus of earthly passion, 
wliich had so loi^ bestrode the world, 
ultimately break up ? Despite the 
bright and glowing odours w^tli which 
its youth arose, despite-iho and 
glorious deeds by which die manhood 
w'as emblazoned, it sank in the end 
amidst the basest and most degrading 
selfishnogs. It perished precisely as a 
gang of robbers does, in which, when 
the stroke of adversity is at last felt, 
each, true to Ihe god;of hia idoUtiy, 
strives to save himself by betraying hie 
leader. TW same law vriiich. makes 
an simple fnlL to ihe ground q^egulates 
the planets in their course. 

71. The second moral not 

less universal, alike m in^viduaJs and' 
nations) than the finst^ is open to the 
daily observation of ev^ety one, equally 
in his own' breast and ^ cojiduct <n 
othm* Bvety out has felt in his own 
experienoe^ however little he may have 
practised it—-every, teariwt cl youth 
has as 06 rtamed'by,obsoTVation'---eve]y 
'moralist Jrpm the beginning of time 
has tisitooeid. &e imark as the kst 
eoneh^ten of vrifidoni'"-thlG^ the path 
of virtue is rough and thorny at. the 
outB^; that habits of mduafry and 
nelf-denial are to be. gained on^ by 
exeftion« that the ascent is ragged 
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-Uie path Bteep, but that the difficulty 
diminished tis the effort is continued; 
and that, when the eummife is rdach- 
od, the h^ven is abore your bead, and 
at your feet the king^m of'Cash^ 
niere.** And such is the kSM ot 
fdH strenuously n^e in the cause of 
virtue, that it pui^fxei^ oA it 

adyances, and progressivelr costa off 
fho intermixture of worims; passion, 
which often sullied the purity of its 
motives in the^butsei Hence the con¬ 
stant elevation often observed in the 
character of good men as they advance 
in life, till at its close they almost 
seem^ to have lost every etaln ^ hpman 
comiption, and to be translated, ra¬ 
ther than raised, by death to immor- 
talityi^ It is in this morsd law that the 
antagonist principle of social aa well as 
individual evil is to bb foxai^ and it 
was by its (^ration upon successive 
nations that the dreadful nightmare of 
the French Revolution was thrown ofiP 
the world. .HfRmy selMi deairea, -much 
corrupt ambitioii, great moral weak- 
neSB, uumbrous poUtical sips, stained 
the first efforts of the coalition, ami in 
them at that period England had her 
fiiH shore. For these sins 1h.ey suffer¬ 
ed and are suffering; and the ponish- 
inent.of Great Britain will continue as 
long as the naCtional debt endures*-— 
of Buaaia and Prussia as long aS Poland, 
festers, a thbrU' of wSakne^, in their 
Bide& But hUW unworthy soever' its 
champions at fii^t may ^ve been, the 
cause for wbibh they cdhteuded vm a 
nolfie one. It wan that of relij^on, 
fidelity, and freedom $ azvd, as the con¬ 
test rolled on, they were purified in 
the pnly school of real amelioration— 
fhe edhool of suffering. Gradutdly the 
baser elements washed out of the 
conf^erocy; the nations, after long 
e^nj$ came cohtpamtively pure out of 
we turnaoe. At last, instead of the 
solfi^ess and rapaeify of 1794, were 
exhibited the eonstaucy of Saragossa:, 
t&e devotion of Ajspem, lhe,beroi8m of 
the the resurreotioU of Ptusok; 

aud '^6 which had comnxeneed 


■'(•v 


* If.Sngiahd had ai$tQdiu the outset of 
the vHweashe di4 at the ck>wv ihc ocniteat 
would have been terminated lU lfoe; and 
£6d0,d00^eaved ftxM me uatlo&al d^t, 


with' the partition of Poland and the 
attempted partition of France, termi^ 
mted with the flames dC Moscow and 
the pa^on of Paris. 

. Is, then, the cause of freedom 
utterly hopeless y does agitation neces- 
savily lead to rebdlion, rebellion to re¬ 
volution ? -and must the prophetic eye 
of wisdom ever anticipate in the in¬ 
fant struggles of liberty the bloodshed 
of Robespierre, the carnage of Napo¬ 
leon, the treachery of Fontainebleau ? 
No. It is hot the career of freedom, 
it is the career of sin which leads, and 
ever vnll load, to such results. It is 
in the disregard of moral obligation 
when done with beneficent intentions; 
iU' the fatal maxim, that the end will 
justify the means; in the oMivion of 
the Divine precept, that evil is to 
b 0 tUme that good may come of it 
and not in any fatality <?oimected with 
revolutions, t^t the real catise of this 
deplorable downward progress is to bo 
found And if the supporters of free¬ 
dom would avoid thk otherwise in¬ 
evitable retrilmtion; if they would 
escape being le^ on from desire to de¬ 
sire, from acquisition to ocquisitidti, 
from passion to passion, from crime to 
crime, till a Moscow retreat di^wiis 
their hopes in blood, or a treachery of 
Fontaiiiebleah ^ disgraces them 
in the eyes of mankind—they must ^-e- 
Bolutely in the outset withstaxui ^e 
tempter, and tivoid all mee^ura, what* 
ever their apj^remt Cxj^^dimice may be, 
which are.not evidentijr based on im¬ 
mutable justice Ijf this,, the only 
compass in'the dark flight Of molu- 
'tiofl, is not steadily observed 4 if pro¬ 
perty is ever taken without compensa¬ 
tion being given j or blood shedtvilh- 
out the qommission of crimes to which 
ihatpenalt^ia by law attached; oViz^ 
stitutionB uprooted, sanethmedvby 

^ ogee^ when their flaodifi- 
mtion woa prameable; if, in shorty 
the principle h acted on, that the end 
will jua^fy the means, unbonded na¬ 
tural calamities ore at h^(^. and the 
very objects for which these sin» ore 
oOmmitted vtuB be fot; ever lost. 

;78. Whet ore the difficulties whidi 
^ovr beset the ^ilosophio statesman 
in ti^e to ixmstruet;^ &brlc 
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of constitutional freedom in France ? 
Tliey are, Uiat tlio national morality 
boa been destroyed in ibo citizens of 
towuK, in whoSo bands alone political 
power is vested; tliat tUero is no mo¬ 
ral Btrtmgth or political enei^ iu the 
country : that no groat proprietors 
exist to steady or direct general opin¬ 
ion, or counterbalance either the en- 
CFoachinentB ot tho oxocutive or the 
madness of ilte people ; that France 
has fallen under u Hubjoctiou to Paris, 
to which there is nothing coin]>arable 
in European history : that the Pneto- 
rian guards of the oapittil rule the 
state : that nearly six millions of so})a- 
rate jw’oprietors, tho groat majority at 
tlio plough, can achio\ c no more in the 
cause of freedom than an army of pri¬ 
vates witliout oilicers: that comtaer- 
cud opulence and habits of sober judg- 
lucnt have been destroyed, never to 
revive; that a thirst for ext itomeut 
every ivhei'c prevails, and g£ ncial selhbh- 
nesH disgraces the nation ; that religion 
has never resumed its sw’ay over the 
influontisl classes: that rank has ceased 
to be hereditary, and, having boootue 
tho appanage of olHoe only, is a virtual 
addirion to tho }K)Wer of uo sovoroign; 
and that tho general depravity ivndcrs 
inthspcnsablo a powerful centralised 
and military govemmeut. Tn wliat 
resjiect docs this state of things differ 
from tho institutions of China or tho 
Ryxantino empire ? “ Tho Romans,” 

flays Gibbon, “ asinred to bo equal: 
they were levelled by tho equality of 
Asiatic servitude.” 

74. And yet| what are all thoso hital 


peculiarities in tho present political 
and social condition of Fnmoe, but 
the effects of the very revolutionary 
moosuies which wore the object of hikIi 
unanimous support and enthusiasm at 
its commencement ? This was the ex¬ 
pedience for which tho crimes of the 
involution weiu conuuitted ! For this 
it waa tliat they tuussacred tho king, 
guillotined the nobles, annihilated tbo 
chundi, confiscated tho iniftatea, rendii^ 
ed bankrupt tho nation, denied the 
Almighty 1—to exchango European for 
Abiaiic civilisation; to destiny tho 
fovmdations of freborn by crushing 
its Htrongobtflupports; and, by weokon- 
ing the rebtramis of virtue, icndei* 
unavoidable the fetters of force ! Truly 
their sin has recoiled ujion them ; they 
have indeed received the work of theu* 
owiihandb. !&Ir Burke long ago said, 
** that Without a comr>loto and entire 
restitution of tho confiscated property, 
liberty eoidd never be rc'establtflhed in 
Fiunco.” And the justice c>f the ob- 
aervation is now afiparent, for by It 
aloiiu could, tlie elements and bulwarks 
of fi’cedom bo restored. Butri'stitu- 
tion, it will be md, Is nowimpobsible; 
tho interests of the new proprieton^ 
arc too immenfle, their 'political power 
too great; the Restoration was b*ised 
on their protection, aad they cannot bo 
inierferedwith- Very poflfiibly it is «o, 
but that will not alter the laws of nature. 
If repamtion has become impossiblQ, 
HBTiUBnTTQif^ust be ondux^; and 
that retributi^, os the necessary result 
of the crimes of which it isthepunlsh- 
meut> is the doom of Oriental slavery. 
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CHAPTER, XC. 


, AJCBlUOf—m ^SIOAt, MOIUL, AND fOmiCAIi OIBOOICSTANCKS. 


^ ' 

1. If the fxiex^ of froedoTU are 
often led to. despair of its fortunes 
amidst the dense populaiioUf aged 
mouarcluee, and corrupted ])assions of 
the Old World, the auixjra appears to 
rise in a purer sky and brighter 
colours in, the other henaisphem In 
those regions .which the 

genius of Ooiuiubxia first laid open to 
European entjarpriae, where vice had 
not yet appead its snares nor TOiltli its 
seductions, the free, spirit and perse- 
veting industry of Enghuid have peue- 
tiwt^ a yet untrodden continent, and 
laiid iu the wilderness the foundations 
of a vaster monument .of civilisation 
than has .ever yet been niised by the 
efibrh of man. !^or has tlie hand of 
nature been wanting to prepare a fit¬ 
ting receptacle for the ang^t structure.' 
Pw' beyond the *AtIantic 'wave, aniiftot 
forest^ trodd^ only by the foot of the 
savage^ her creaUve powei-s have beau, 
unk^Wn'to ua, inceasolea'j activity: in 
the aoUtudos ot the West^ the 
garden of the human roM has been for 
ages,in.preparation; and amidst the 
<mvw4 and espandt^ energies of the 
Old Worldj her prophetic hand had 
silently prepared, in the solitude of the 
New, unbounded resources for the Ma¬ 
ture increase of man.,, 

, % There is a part of the New World 
where BAthre^appeara clothed with^l^e 
hrilUani oolou^^ and decked out in 
MU^us a^y of the tropics. In 
> the exti^rdinary 

the ,vmte^ reveals to the 
jomriu^ ^ mc^iiaide of 

ev^, at the 

d^i^.of.^ly.mthome, thp gigantic 

far bene^ the 

by att^* 

, sua & the midst 


of these glassy waves, rarely disturbed 
by a ruder breath than the zephyrs of 
sprih& an archipelago of perfumed 
kUn<ls is placed, which repose like 
baskets of fiow-era on tlic tranquil 
surface of the pecan. Everything in 
those enchanted abodes appears to have 
been prepaj*ed for the wants and en¬ 
joyments of man, TS^ature has super¬ 
seded the ordinary uweasity for labour. 
The verdui'O of the groves, and the 
colours of the fiowers and bloAssoms, 
derive additiouftl vividness from the , 
transjjai'ent purity of .the air and the 
deep serenity v.of the heavens. Many 
of the trees are laden with fruits, whi<^ 
descend by ^eir own weight to invito 
the indolent hand of the ^^herer, and 
are pei’petually renewed under the in- 
fluenco of an ©ver^bolmy air. Others, 
which yield no nourishment, fascinate 
tlie eye by tha luxuriant variety of 
thoir form or the Iforgeons brilliancy 
of tlicir colours. Anudsi a forest of 
perfumed citrpn-trees, spreading ba- 
naim, graceful palms, v?jlld round* 
leaved mjrrlleB, fkgnlajt acacias, and 
gigantic ai'butuses,<ar6 to bo S^on every 
variety of creepers, with , scarlet 'qr 
purple blo^oms, ^twiue ttieim-. 

selves' round the stems,, ^ h^g ih' 
festoons from irof ,tO,*treo. ^ 

8a, The tr^.arciof .a magnitude 
known in cHmes; !I*heiu:ft^- 

imt yines^eathey.elamberup 
cedars, fbnngmoeM 
of V;eg^tatioi^; arc so 

‘upon evnry shi^A tot of 

to oeoan, as it upp^^to 

shore vrith the wiutfe gf suhmiier, 

darii^ea its spxi^ b^n'tbov,<d^erS;; 

,tode^ ;V|4a^^ to sun of 

to fikated 
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by tho baud of uatm^, grows in wild kborioua industry bav© been employed 
luxuriance; the potato and banana in felling them, the spaces cleared by 
yield an overflowing supply of food; man appear but as spots amidst the 
fruits of too tempting aweetness pro- glomny immanaity of the primitive 
sent themselves to the band. Innumer- forest Farther inJand, the shapeless 
able birds, with vari^ and sjgtodid swell of the Alleghany mountaiuB rises 
plumage, nestle in ' shady retreats, to separate the searcoast from the vast 
where they are sheltered from the plains in the interior; the forests be- 
scorching heats of,summer. ‘Painted come loftier, and are eomposed of 
varieties of parrots aud woodpeckers noble trees sown by title hand of 
glitter amidst the verdure of the nature in every variety, from the 
groveSj and humming-birds rove from stunted pihe Which strikes its roots 
flower to flower, resembling “ tho ani- into the ices of the arctic cirtsle, to the 
mated |>artjcles of a rainbow.*’ The majestic palm, the spreading plane- 
scarlet flamingoes, seen thi'ough an tree, the graceful poplar, and verdant 
opening of the forest in a distant evexgreen oak which overshadow the 
irpnali, aj>pear the mimic array of marshes of the Florldas and Caroiinas. 
fairyarmies: the fragrance of the woods, Inexpressible is the beauty of tin 
the odour of the flowers, load every Bcenm which nature exhibits in the 
brodBe* These charms broke on Co- highlands which lie around the up]>er 
lumbus and hie foUowera like Elysium: volley of the Tonnesaeo river. The 
One could live here,” said he, “ for vales are there encircled by blue hillrf 
ever.” Is this the terrestrial paradise rising above hills, of which the lofty 
which nature scorns at first sight to peaks kindle with the first rays of the 
liave deaigned**~rwhich it appeared to smi, while their overshadowing mass, 
its heroic disoOA'erer ? It is the land intercepts his noontide beaim Lower 
of slavery and, of j«5stilenee; where down, the slopes are covet-ed with 
indplenco’ dissolves the manly chaiuc- magnolias; flowering forest-trees, de¬ 
ter, and stripes can alone rouse the oorated with roving climbers in sni»w- 
langtiid ami; where “ death bestiides whit© cascades, glitter on the hill-sides; 
the evening gale/* and Ihef yielding tho rivers, cleai' and shallow, msli 
breath inhales poison with its delight; through the narrow vales amidst thiok- 
where the iron race of Japhet itself etsof rhododendron andbloomingoaalia. 
seems melting' away under tho prodi- The fertile soil teaihs with luxuriant 
gaHty of the gifts of nature. herbage, on which vast herds of deer 

4. Tbare is a land, in the same hemi- brouae; the vivifyir^ breeze is laden 
apliere, of anotiier character. Wash- with fragran^SKe; daybreak i« ever web 
^ by the waves of a dark and stormy corned by the ctuol of bkflls. Such 
ocean, granite rooks and sandy pro- oretlie enchanting f-eatum.whi<^>iuitr 
moutor^ constitute its sea-front, and ture presents in the h^lwuds of Ooro- 
a sterile inhospi’Jable tract, from a him- Una, Georgia^ aud ALaMiaa; tho most 
dred to a hundred ' and flfty mules picturesque and salubriods region to 
broad, ohd eleven hundred long, pro- the east of the Mississif^ 
sonta to the lalwurs of the eolo- & The cousele^ activ%^ imture b 
nisi /It was ^ere thtit/tito British seen, without intermisrion, throughout 
e^es first feet, and sought th^ pathless sKditudes; the g^^t 

hnrdshii). azid wiflhring ^at work of creoUcm & everywh6t«» follbw- 
ifreedbm df vrihidk Bhgloiad be^ ed by destrueluon, that ^ destiruictiou 
eqme unworthy.; (Bank and tneknoholy by creation. Generatichs of tr^ afe 
WObds cover ihe greatej? p«i^ of this ^i^^lalally decaying, butfresb gmera- 
m^flshs 'the fir, Ihebe^ Upm ever force tibdr vmy vip among 

and the iirild bliv^ oreft^iefly to be the fallen stems,; luaciuriaht oreep^ 
found dn tike J feat kpi tdver with'^eir l^m idifce; ih© expi^* 

profuiibn doffeey grow, andsosmngly ijMf and Ihe rwiying WM?e; Areqnent 

do Ihey ^aroctense the obuntiy,' nuns which aimh^ everywhere sta^M 

even now^ after twt> hundred yem of ondd^t ihe titickets, attracted by tMa 
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prodigious expimise of flltitdod and humid 
euT&bce^ at ouoe haafctiu decay md vivify 
vegetation; {>roli&$ animal life teems 
in the leafy ooverte 'ttiiich found 
funidst these &dlen patmrelm; and the 
iiheesBant of ^e stronger with'the 
tr^iher, strews the eartiL^ alike with 
atiim^ ,aad veg^hZe rexzudns. Use 
profound mlence of these forests is oc- 
oaeionaHy interrupted alone by the faU 
of' a tree, the bmking of a branchy 
the bellowingnf the bu^o, the roar of a 
cataract^ or we whistling of winds* 
It is th# iaml of health, of ind^tiy, 
and of freedtm; of ardent zeSl) and 
datuxtleSB eneo^? and gr^t aspiration. 
In those foxesta a virgin mould is 
formed;' in those wilds the iounda- 
tions 'ol human increase are laid: no 
ganlener could mingle the dements of 
rural wealth like 1 h;e contending life 
and death of the forest; and out of the 
decayed remnants vi thousands of 
years are extracted the sustenance, 
th^life, the power of civilised man. 

6 ^ The vast forests of this piimeval 
oonii&ent h^ve been thus described by 
the ^hand of a 'mastOr, whose pictorial 
eye and graphic powers almost bring 
me reeditiee he Iw witnessed before 
, our eyes: —'' The American forest 
e^ibits in the highest degree the 
grandeur of rOpose* As nature never 
does viokhed to h^ own laws, tho soil 
throws but the plant it is beet qualified 
to suppoit^and the eye is not often dis" 
appoirM by fifladcly vegetation. Theie 
k a generous emulation id the trees, 
whhm is not to be found among others 
of ditfemthumlies, when left to pursue 
their quiet existence in solitude of 
the Hac]\ struggles towards the,; 
%ht ,* and on equality in bulk and siml« 
lavifyin fo^ are thus produced, which 
eoari^bdoi^ tetlmir distinctive ehaiae* 
tei^^ ^edBiNd^inayea^ imsghied. 

arches beneath are^Ued 
,with), rthbusandsi of; high unbroken' 
eohmoiPi^ murtaiU one vast and 

A pleas- 
slMee havel 

belowv 

0Xi the.wyTUg 
surfoewoil^fhdF a jK^btehtib 


colours the earth. Dead and moss- 
grown logs, mounds covered with de¬ 
composed vegetable stxrf aces, the graves 
of long-past generations of trees, cavi¬ 
ties left by the of a long-upraoted 
trunk, doik fungi that flourish ‘about 
the decayed roots of those about to 
loose their hold, with ,a few slender 
and delicate plants of minor'growth, 
and which flourish in the shade, form 
the principal features of ihe scene be- 
r\mm. In the>v midst of this gloomy 
solitude, the foot of mm is rarely 
heard* An ocoaeional gljm|>s 6 of the 
bounding deer or trotting moose, is 
^most the only interruption on tho 
earth itself 5 while the heavy bear or 
the leaping panther is occasionally met, 
seated on the tomches of some vener-. 
able tree. There are moments, too, 
when troops of huiig^ wolves are 
encounteied on the trail of the deer; 
but these are rather an exception to 
the stillneBS^ of the place, than acces¬ 
sories that should properly be intro¬ 
duced into the picture. Even the 
birds are in general mute; or* when ‘ 
they do break the silence, it is in dis¬ 
cordant notes that smt their wild abode. 
Ihe wiMemess in the midst of many; 
successive changes is always sustained 
at the point nearest to perfection: 
since'the alten^one are so few and 
gradual os never to innovate on its 
general character/*' ' , 

7. The Umted States of North Ame¬ 
rica extend .from 70* . to 127“ w-est 
longitude,ajidfroih 2 &**to’fl 2 -° northUv* 
titude. Thsyembximefo 4 he.fomforiea 
of the separate States 000 squarw 
gqc^phicol miles, or about^ten tithed 
thb area of Fraimo,;. which eohWpjs 
IfiflfOOO<m 4 keventj^ Ih^es that 
the Britw klondsy^ to 

01*000 about 500,000 mtm 

in the* mnippropKktt^. western 
not ybt shotted to any separate State, 

»2,07MflO: square., sMles,? 

' * The total tfaibQify of>tbe\liotted 

rilflsa;’ M imt 

fiftem df thef>aFhfik, 

iraland^ ebsMu 
l^ishegUBgek^j^^ * ' 
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1,328,896,000 acres, up^rds ef twenty 
timeatheareAeftkeiSriti^li^nda. This 
immense territory is portioned out by 
nature into three great divisions, of 
which not a third kaa yet heard the 
hatchet of civilised matt, by the *tWo 
great chains of ihoimttdns which, run¬ 
ning fromnorih to south, ncarifyparallel 
to the adjacent oceans, separate th£) con- 
tlneiit of North America, asit were, into 
a cen^^ and two wings. These chains 
arc the Alleghany and the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. The former, graduolly, rising 
fi'om the shores of the St Lawrence 
and the frohtiers of Canada, and 
stretching southward to tho Gulf of 
Florida, a distance of above fourteen 
hundred miles, divides the sea-coaat, 
which first began to bo cultivated by 
toe 'European settlers, 'from the vast 
alluvial pisins of Central America. The 
space between it and the sea is com¬ 
paratively sterile, and does not em- 
briitce above 200,000 square miles. It 
is beyond toe • AUeghanies, a com¬ 
paratively low and toapeless range, 
seldom rising to five thousand feet in 
height, tlmt the garden of toe world 
is to be found. Jn toe immense basins 
Of toe* Missouri, the Ohio, and the 
MissiSsip^, to which the waters de¬ 
scend from too whole length of the 
AHegh^ies en east, and the vast 
piles of toe lioi^ Mountains on the 
west, are cointahied above 1,000,000 
equard iniles, wito’ harcRy a hill or a 
rock to iAterlmpt the ex|)^ma6k Of this 
prodigious aWe six tim^ toe 
.whole arto FruaDd> emd fully eleven 
times that of <k8atHtitai% two-thirds, 
bdng that 'which lies nearest to the 
«^Alhghimy range^ is composed of 
3iclmt soil, in great part alluvial, in 
ctoefs o6ve^ wito w spoils 
tfi decayed forest 'V^etaition. during 
. Set(^, toousstod^yteaira* i The rmain- 
toird Sttottoi^ .by h gentle and 
fllmost'itopeTCepi^to to toe> foot 
df^ 'Rocky Mouhtoho;': 

Misaisw^. toat it is acm^^pOfliihle 
tobelievotooybnl<Wf<^ toS'eaihetiant 

can thto tmdtto^ns of 


dure, like toe waves of toe ocean, blond 
in toe distance with the blue of heaven. 
Gradually, as it approached the stupen¬ 
dous baxii^ of toe Rocky Mountains, 
toe character of nature changes. Charm¬ 
ing savannah^ over which,innumerable 
h^8 of bufIMoes range at pleasure, 
first break the dark umformity of the 
forest; wider and more open pnuries 
next succeed, over which toe trees are 
loosely sprinkled, and sometimes attain 
a prodigious size: naked and drtory 
plains are then to be traversed, in which 
a thousand rills meander, wito imper¬ 
ceptible flow, towards the great river 
in the east, almost concealed aini<M 
gigantic re^ and lofty grass which 
fringe their banks; until at length the 
vast and snowy ridge of the Rocky 
Mountains, rising in unapproachable 
grandeur to toe height of fourteen and 
fifteen thousand, sometimes twenty 
thousand feet, presents apparmiriy an 
impassable barrier to the adventurouB 
steps of mau. Yet even these, toe 
Andes of Northern America^ which 
traverse its whole extent fro'm Icy 
Cape to the Istomus of Darien, do not 
bound the natural capabiliti^ of its. 
territory. On their wosteiit slopes 
another more broktm plain, farrow¬ 
ed by innumerable ravines, is to be 
seen, descending rapidly towards toe 
Pacific, which embraces300,000 square 
miles. Its numerous and rapid streaxps 
give it an inexhaustible command of 
water-power; its rivers, stored^ with 
fish and m great part navi^bjki, pre- 
'Sent vast resources for toe use of 
xnan: its Imuiidleas' forests «pd ribh 
veins of mineral wealth point it out 
as toe future abode of xnknulaoturing 
greatness. - k' 

9. On toe o|^posite, or eastern banlg 
a very difibrent scene in ^^nmal |a*e- 
s^ataitarif. Ev^ object in nature is 
there new and wpnderiul toad and 
frequent tounderstorms attest toe elec¬ 
tricity wito ttoioh toe atmosphere is 
chaf^sd, and the^ eartov when 

parched by toe dremghts d£ summer. 
Life ffvwry^Btoere abounds j the woodi^ 
toe savatUM^ toe m6toss^ teem'wito 
mdatence;, Hsaa^ging over toe wAteiy 
etxiTito<^ ^xbupedontoe rooks 
hences ms its wika, in every 
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valley, trees of all sorts, colours, and 
perfumw, grow, tap tog^er in w^d 
profufliou, ahd reacli ft height whydi 
the aching ere can hardly aneasure. 
Wild rinea, hignonias/ and other creeps 
ei%, gennraliyv adorned by the mo^ 
s|4endid .biosiioma, creep iw to thiedr 
very suimnits? and, stretching from 
one to Miother, form, as in the 
nagna'of Napl^ srcW of v^^etation 
at the height of ahnadred and fifty feet 
from the grotmd. Sometimes spread¬ 
ing, their tendrils out from the trees; 
these t4vonturoiis creepers stretch 
across, rivers, over which they throw 
aiirial hdrldges of flowers. From the 
miitt of t& verdant wilderness, the 
magnolia rears bis motionless cone', sut- 
moimted hy huge white roses. He has 
no riv^ hut the palm-tree, which, at 
his side, vraves to every bree^ his 
gleeful i$3x of verdum 
10, If silonce, interrupted only by 
casual semnds, reigns in the vast flavnu- 
mhn on the we^rri, a very chorue 
arises fix)xn Ihe woods on the eastern 
A multitude of living animals, 
of ifll Sorts, there attest the prodigality 
wfth w!dch life has been spr^ in 
thd wUdemesB by ,the hand of the 
Creator. Everything has been pre- 
;^rfid for th^vreception. Forests ma¬ 
jestic in <Mr ^wth^ and free from 
un^rwoo^ le^uSad over the plains in 
boundlm magnifloence; the pirrling 
sfcreatns'^and frequent rivets flowing be¬ 
tween alluyiftl bank^ quieken the ever* 
pregnant soil into unwearied fertility; 
the stiwgestend most beautiful flowm 
grow familiaxty in the fields*;; the woods 
are rej^enished with fcagrance; the 
biird$ with their gay pbm^e and va¬ 
ried. mriodies> incite dri^hi The 
bujamribg-bird, so tailliant in its plum- 
an b its motions, so unfs&t- 
M of men, rounds from the bloascnna 
like % bee gathering honey. 3^yri^ 
dtm d^en & air with 
. Beoan of huge size, often 

the 

passion^ 

biftok 

ih thOjrdbessto the 

foUage.<^^mdc1diiig^1^ yisgtoum 


green and red, creep around the tops 
of the cypresses; and in the midst of 
the joBfjainine of the Floridos the dead¬ 
ly sound of tile rattlesnake is heard 
The noise which these innumerable 
:w< 


tiwee of ankaals make >ie so prodi^iotis_ 
as to exceed anythingeverbeard m the 
abodes of civilised man. The roaring 
of beaste of prey, tiie bellowing of buf¬ 
faloes, the cooing of birds,.the hissing 
of serpents, the din of parrots, is all 
heard at once, without any one appar- 
(mtly bring disquieted by the others. 
And when Wafted by the breeze from 
a little distance, it produces a dull in- 
cessant roar, like toe sound of a dis¬ 
tant cataract, which harraonishs singu¬ 
larly with the deep solitude of toes© 
untrodden forests. 

11. These are the great geographical 
divisions of the teiritory of too United 
States; but they do not comprehend 
the whole of toe immense continent of 
North America. Mnxicp on too south, 
and the British provincesoatoenorto, 
contain within toemaelvea toe elements 
of mighty empres, and are destined to 
open their capftcioua arms for ages to 
come, to receive tile overflowing popu¬ 
lation of the Old WorkL The former 
of these has been, already described in 
toeatingof Spanish America, to which di¬ 
vision of toe New World ft properly be¬ 
longs [<i«fe,C3aap.LXVn.§ 2^ C^aua, 
and toe other British poasesrions in 
North America, though apparently 
blessed with fewer ^hyrical advantages, 
contaip a noble rac^ and evidently 
readrv^icU'ftloftydeiBtina^ £1 vg^>- 
thing, there ft in proper keeping fcr 
toe development of the combined 
sioal £mdm«atftl energies of Tneto 
are to be found* once, ^ ho^ihood.. 
of ehamler wJ;^ conquers 
toe aevei^v'^ .dhnftte which sthnu- 
exeriion, tho mttunl advaatuges 
vmich reward mitoiprito., has 
mariced out this oomstry f<nr ‘jolted 
deatinieaf .for ^ rim hai 
it toe vh*gia naould of .^tiie 
irf. Mifltoori, von toe ;giftnt 
tetionmid tto; 

wed npon iiavast 

of hahtod ft one iday 

to/.t^oome .toonnel of com¬ 

merce between ,WJd toe ft*' " 
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tcrior of America and eastefm parta of 
Asia. 

12, The river St Lawrence, 
the immetise iniand seaawhich sej^arate 
Canada from the United States, Sa the 
great commercinl artery of North? Ame¬ 
rica. ' Descending from iho distant 
Boiirces of the Kaminifitii^uia and St 
' Louia, it traveraea the solitary Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake of the Woodsy 
opens into the boundless expanse of 
Lake Superior, and^ after being swelled 
by the tributary volumes of the Michi¬ 
gan and Huron waves, again ‘ contracts 
into the rivor and Hke of St Olair; a 
second time expands into the broad 
fiuriace of Lake Erie, from whence it 
is precipibd;ed ly the sublime cataract 
of Niagara into wild Ontario’s b<md- 
Icss lake,” and, again contracting, finds 
its to the sea by the magnificout 
estuary of the St Lawrence, through 
the wooded intrii^kaof the Thotisand 
Ifdande. Nor are the mcane of water 
navigation waatiiig on the other side 
of this marvellous series of inland seas. 
The Rocky Mountains^ sunk tliere to 
five or six thousand feet in height, 
contain valleys capable of being opened 
to aitificial navigation by human enter- 
})rise; no considerablo elevation re¬ 
quires to be surmounted in making 
tlie paBsage from the distant sources of 
the St Lawi'enceto the mountain feed- 
em of the . Columbia;' the rapid decli¬ 
vity of the range on the Weatem aide 
soon renders the latter river nav^ble, 
and a deepohanmfi end swellii^ Stream 
soonoonduct <h&navigatortothe shored 
Of the Pacific.' Ab clearly aa&e Modi- 
, terro^jeah Sea Waalet in by ihe Straits 
of jS^iraltar to form the main ohannel 
of (^uMufib^tion end the gxeiat artery 
of Old Worid^ so aurdly Were 

the vast ofiOmodh ffpMd m Ihe 
wilderness of the Newv to ptnetrato 
the fifighty Contiaei^ and eony into 
its resnotest reeiesM the light of Eu- 
rope;ai^ imcwlet^e'^ the ^ 

Chiistwr drililsa^^ ,> 

13, Tim eOEteat of' 

Bril£3r. 
hi ‘ 
which Is to the 

United . it :a}|ove. 

four mRliohs o| ajua^V^eogmphieiil^ 


of 


4r 

miles, or neariy a ninth part of the 
whole terrestrial surface of the globe.* 
Probably seven-eightlis of this immense 
surface are doomed to eternal sterility 
from the excessive severity of ihb cli¬ 
mate, which yields only a scanty herb¬ 
age to the rrindeer, the and the 
musk ox; but the twn CoiiadaB alone 
contain thi*eo hundred thottsand square 
miles, of which ninety-^ve thousand 
are in the upper and ncher province; 
and, altogether, there are probably not 
less than six hundred thousand square 
miles, in the British dominions in that 
part of the world, capable of profitable 
cultivation, being nearly sevexi times 
the superficies of the whole British 
Islands, if the wastes of Scotland, not 
less sterile than the Polar ^ows, are, 
deductecL Of this amble surhice, about 
one hundred andthirty thousand square 
miles, or somewhat more thanu fourth, 
have been surveyed, or are under culti¬ 
vation. The climate is various, being 
much milder in the tipper or more 
southerly province of Caiuda than in 
the lower; but in both it is extremely 
cold in winter, and su^risingly warn 
in summer. In the lowb* promce, the 
thermometer has been known to stand, 
in July and Afiguat, at 93* oJ Fahren¬ 
heit in the shade, and it is frequently 
from 80* to 90®; while in winter Jt fe 
sometimes as low as 40* bdow zero^ so 
as to freeze mercury. But, i^tnth- 
standing this extoiordinaiy range of 
temperature, Ihe climate js not only 
eminentiiy favourable to the, liealth of 
the Etixopean rOce; but brings to matu¬ 
rity, in many places, d^mjeest gifts 
of nature- 

14. Vast pine fore^, Scantily inter* 
sected, in the vicinity only of the great 
rivers, by execmble rbadfl^over inebe^ 
xunOi'tenths Of' the northenr pr^Vinces^ 
as of ihe corresponding dzSfcrbtS of 
Rusria i^nd Bwedim in the' Old Worl<L 
Bhi they cohstHutS no IncihiUderable 
porin' of the national wtalfh,.for in 
them is found an inexhaustible store of 
thnb^j' ^ esptMidoh , con- 

, exsc^amount b 4409^0 -stiusiu 

gM^hlcftl ntfies. The terrestrial globe, 
emnra^ aB 500 o,o(»;-“JLKW^ 

xllVa tMs liBW 
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fitHtites the gttfti fltAple of the bountr^, 
and mploye four-fiMs ^ the twelve 
hundred thpusahd tone of ahippih^ 
which now (i84^) tarrf on ^he trade 
hetween Oreot Britain and her ntagni* 
hcent l^nsaihmtic poEu^eseioha Even 
in liow^ Oanoda* however, when you 
beaiu of the St Lawrence, 
the' oar& becomes fruiifoi, and yields, 
lunple eufiplies the use of man. 
Oraiot herWge; jiQtatoea, and vege¬ 
tables ih' stoidaiice: the almost 
miriumlOiiB rapldity^of spring compen¬ 
sates the Long and dreary cold of win¬ 
ter; and the‘ferv^t heat of summer! 
brings the hruits of northern Europe 

to Boatniity, In the upper province 
the winter is fOiorter and milder, and 
ihe ardent rays of ihe aummor sun so 
temp^ the northern blasts, that the 
ViQ«^ the peach, ^e nectarine^ and the 
apripot, as well as chenios and melons, 
ripen in the open air. In both, the 
fleam change is noW taking place which 
has been observed in Europo since the 
dark masses of the Hercynian Forest 
. 'lAftere felled, ahd its monusses drained 
by the kboripua arms of the Germans. 
!£he chmate, every season becoming 
> more mild, has und^gohe a change of 
or 10® on ^e avwage of the year 
since the dforts of Euroi^eon industry 
were Ibtat' apjdied to ctdtivation of 
the tetrit^^ 

United 

States M do not offer the same 


xnarveUous advantages fcr foreign com- 
mme which the St Lawrence and its 
elubin of inland seas afford to the aotivt 
i%' bf Btit^ enterprise they 4re iu- 
to none in the world in the im- 
course and the volume 
nft ^^^vmters, and present unbounded 

export of the 
prodooe of eOil, and the marvellous 

nav^taon. tthegreat- 
the hOssouri-^*^ xt^in 
cmstam d rivers 
tknriei bcf* 

a ochitt© of 
In 

Ue£(;l^^e^ df 

Iflffi)td:iicditudo of 


tains, its passage into the plain is wprthy 
dF the xnajestio chai^ter of the Father 
of Watefk Between stupendous mils 
of robjk, twelve hundred feet high, and 
three leai^es in len^, whose oyer- 
hanging CW3 darken ^e a:w{ul passage, 
it issues forth in a deepaUd foaming 
current three hundred yards broad, 
and, soon swelled by other tributoiy ' 
streams, winds its long and solitary way 
through the prairio? to the falls, sixty 
miles distant, which rival Niagara it¬ 
self in sublimity and grandeur.* The 
Mhsissippi, the Ohio, the Tennessee, 
Illinois, we Arkons^ the Kcmsas, the 
White Biv0r,*the Bed iUVer, the St 
Peter, the Wteconrih, the* least of them 
rivallitig the Rhine in magnitude,.and 
some of wiu<h have given their names 
to the mighty states which already are 
settled on their shores, are but the tri¬ 
butaries of tins prodigious arteiy. But 
they are tributaries on a gigantic scale. 
Ere the Ihnpid waters of the Ohio 
^oin the turbid waves of ^eHisaisHippi, 
it has already been swollen by sixty 
tributary streams, any one of \diich 
would ;|^ for a great nv^ in Euibpe. 
When meSe two vast arteries join, they 
are each two miles broad, and they 
flow for some miles in pkcm majesty,. 
side by ride, withpulj^. intermingli^ 
their waters. These various rivers, all 
of which are navigable, each with its 
ovm afi^iated set of'tributary streams, 
seveiul thotzsahd in number^ forhi a 
vast chain of ixilaudikvigarion, all con¬ 
nected together, aud issdihg into the 
sea by one chaUittri; the sr* j 

texies hn^ voms of the b^j, is 
desrined to maintain ah hri^nsb 1a^ 





the zhiUian of iMum i^Qes'whkh con«, 
^tute the tusg)(j^^ of North 

the ICIssouri issurit 
in tile 
suldlmeri;, 

axe,4u ilk ^ ipriiuhrig^t^ 
.bmad, ^ '^W^f 
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^vhich it find» its tmy to ocean in 
the Gnlf o£ Mexico p^reseni one of tlie 
IQust ’ interesting ob^cts in ZMvttiro. 
There^ one of the great formations of 
the cartii 18 actnaUy going fofrward : 
Ave are, bamed hack to whiit oocuired 
in our own continent before the orea- 
tionofmm Like all piher great riv^, 
the Missouri) or the Mississippi as it is 
there called, does not empty itself into 
the sea in one continuous channel, but 
by a great Tsriety of arms or mouths, 
"which intersect) in sluggish, streams, 
the vast alluvial delta, formed by the 
perpetual deposit from the immense 
volume of waters which it rolls into 
the ocean. Between these mouths of 
the liter an immense sui^&ice, half land 
half water, from fifty'to a hundred 
miles in width, and three huu<lred in 
lengiJi, fringes the whole coast; and 
there the enormous mass of vegetable 
matter constantly brought down by 
the Mississippi 'is periodically deposit¬ 
ed., A few f^et are sufficieat to bring 
it above the level of the w^ter, except 
in gi eat Aoodaand as soon as that is 

ut- 



spectaclo can be conceived 
so dreary, and yot< so interesting, as 
the prosj^ct of these boundless sdlu- 
vial swamps i, in the course of forma¬ 
tion. Ae far as the eye can reach, over 
hundreds of leagues, nothing is 
to be seen but mershes bristiing with 
roo^ tiiinkS) and branches of trees. 
Ju winter oud spinpg# when the floods 
c6!me .down, l)hey biing with them an 

g * omctJable dsmntity pf these broken 
i^ent^ j^(&iicaUy omled logs, which 
ohly coyer the whole of this iin- 

t^tory, but, float- 
ov^, it)‘ th,© sea fpr severai 
pueo ;^) an.©xteiit ^at ships 

hat© often po smudl diffiotdfy in making 

their way .throiO^ . them- ' ^^hus ^e 

.Whole gr^d. is of ,a v®ttjb net- 

,the depth of 
are gradually 
hftfnenled' 1^ fmli depoi^t^, fjlli the 
wnjs b^'dfigrees a flrna(,ef^^ 
Aq^tm kmuxnemide 



voti; m 


tud^ la a short time a sort of rank 
cane or reed springs up> which, by re¬ 
tarding the flow of the river^ cofiects 
the mud of the, next season, and so 
lends its sW*e in the formation the 
deltai Fresh logs, fresh mud, and new 
crops of cane, go on for aeeries of years; 
in the, course of which, thealligators in 
enormous multitudes.flx in their new 
domain, and extensiye aniimd remains 
come to mingle with the vegetable de¬ 
posits. Even here, in the infancy as it 
were of a world, the efforts of nhture to 
cluthetheeorth with a robe of beauty are 
conspicuous. Plants spring up among 
the debris; flowers and tehdiils ore 
seen amidst the desolation ,* and often 
beautiful creepers, floated with the 
stones to which they are attached down 
the Miasissippi, take root and flourish 
in Ihe watery waste. GraduaUy, as the 
soil accumulates and harrlens, a du^- 
ish shrub begins to appear above the sur¬ 
face; larger and largt^ trees succeed 
with the decay of their moi-e stunted 
predecessors; and at length, on the 
scene of former desolation, the magai- 
iicent liphes the Viiginiaix forest are 
reared. 

18. Would we bdiold what this bar¬ 
ren marsh) at flmt the abode oidy of 
serpents and alligators, is destined one 
day to become under the proMc hand, 
of nature ? Enter tliat perfumed and 
vertot forest, where, on the shores of 
the rivers of Florida and Virginia, the 
marvolloua ridies of nature atre 
od forth with a prodigality cf. which, 
in more northern climtes, saaFoely,a 
conception can be lormod ' So mpidly 
does vegetation there grow out of the 
water, that, in navigating the rivem, 
thickets and woods seem^ be floa'Ung 
on its surface. The nu^fleent^ scar<- 
let Uossoms of the Xo&em Gardinpdi^^ 
and the gigantic |}eriumed w^ite.^tetals 
of the of Caroliins, attract 

the eye^ even in the midst of^ the end- 
"less luxuries nf marsh yegetataon. 
ovjSriteodjd^e white 

Und in ip d«aise foliage a 

sednre asylnib^ lor the .woter-eagl© and 
the. stpxk; while: vines dhieter 

Up every ittotii, and hang in festoons 
fn|)mtwtb,*w. JJy^l^rsmch 
lower part; ol the. teems-wntb. 

»- 
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luxuiiaat creoMrs, often bearing the vain endeavours to throw its silken 
most splendid dowers. In the natural fetters over his limbs; he avoIlLs the 
jUbyriz^ths formed in these wateiy fo- smiling plantation, and decs in horror 
rests, spots of ravishing beauty are before the advancing hatchet of the 
o^n to be found, w'hich might i^mpt woodman. He does well to shun the 
the pilgrim to. fix his abode, did not approach of the European race; he 
ihe.pestUential snr of autumn forbid can neither endure its fatigues, nor 
for a long period the residence of civil- witlxstand its temptations; and, faster 
ised man. But these dangers diminish than before the sword and the bayonet, 
fisthe soil becomes higher and more con- hia race is melting away under the fire- 
sistent; human perseverance embanks water,, toe first gift and last curse of 
the rivers and oxcludes toe flood: and civilisation. 

in no part of the world, when this is 20. Like the Germans in the days of ^ 
done, does such exuberant fertility re- Tacitus, the life of toe North Amen- 
ward toe labour of the husbandman, can is divided between total inactivity 
19. The immense r^ions^of North and strenuous exertion* After sleep- 
America were not wholly uninhabited ing away months in his wigwam, he 
when Columbus first .approached toeir will plunge into toe forest, and walk 
shores, sprung originally from the from eighty to ninety miles a-day, on 
neighbouring tribes, of' Asiatics who a streic^ for weeks. He will lie for 
dw^t in toe most eastern portion of days together in ambush waiting for 
Old World, and whom accident or an opportunity to spring upon his foe; 
adventure had wafted across Behring's and in following, sometimes for hUn- 
Btraits, its inhabitants have gradually dreds of miles, the trail of his enezmes 
Spread over the whole extent of the through toeioresi^ he exhibits a degree 
American ooi^tinent in both hemi- of sagacity which appears almost mi- 
spheres, from Icy Cape to Cape Hmm. raculous. Enduring of privation, pa- 
TradiUon, universal aud unvarying, tient in sufiering, heroic in death, he 
assigns toe first origin of the Ameri- is wavering in teioptation, and with- 
can race to a migration of their fathers out honour in the field- Hia principle 
from beyond the western ocean: a con- is ever to shun danger if possible, and 
nected chGun of words, which float un- never attack except at an advantage; 
changed through the ^herwise forgot- and toe man who can bear^ without 
ten floods of time, may bo traced from flinching, the most exquisite tortures, 
the Caucasian lunge to the Cordilleras wiU ofton perish beside a barrel of 
of Mexico and Peru. But climate and apiiite, which he wants toe resolution 
ciroumittances, those great moulders of to tosist. The language oi these tribes 
human character, have exercised their is poetiy; their id^ a^e elevated; toe 
■wopted influence upon too descend- imagery of nature, ainidfit'^hich toey 
antB of Stem, and presented in the live, has imprinted a majestic ohoroc- 
North'American savage a difibrontspe- ter on toeir tooughts. But they can- 
cim^ of toe race of man from what not be converted-to toe habits of labo- 
the world hal elsewh^ exhibited. Ble riOus life ; they adopt of dvaisation 
30 neitoi^ toe child of Japhet, daring, only its vices; their remains or© feet 
induirtHoim, .indofatigable, exploring disappearti^ under toe combined in- 
the world Iw his enteipiise, and sub- fluence of Emopean ithcrbadhmcait 
■ doing it by his exertions; jnor the off- savage indulgence. Ak^y they are 
nf Itomael, sober, ardent, en-< as rarely to Ira seen in New York 09 in 
during, traversing toe desert on his Loudon; and before insa<^ agOv^We 
gfceed^ and issuing forth at appointed toeir race^ like that of the 

Inter^ fitom his solitudjea, to punish, mazixmoto, will be extinct;' and tosir 
jmd He is toe memoiy, eashrtned by the g^ius of 

hUutSky^.toe fwt; ddlM to peiv Cooper, will live only m toe enuring’ 
fectijim^^ craft neccssaiy tor that pages of 

prhr^dve oooufN^ozi, .but - 21.'Twohtmdn^yee<ri9hayeelap^ 

^vaUeing beyond it C^vitisatio& in sizme toe BritM exiles, ilyiug frd^ toe . 
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persecutions of Charles I,, firstapproach- 
ed the American*shores; and their in¬ 
crease since that time has been un¬ 
paralleled, for BO considerable a period, 
in any other age or i>art of the World. 
Carrying with them into the wilder¬ 
ness the powers of art and ihe indus- 
tiy of civilisation, wiUi English perse¬ 
verance in their character, English or¬ 
der in their habits, and English fear- 
lesaneas in their hearts; wi^ the axe 
in their hand, the Bible in their pocket, 
and the rifle -by their side; th^ have 
multiplied during that long period in 
exactly the same ratio, and the differ¬ 
ent states of the Union noW contato 
above seventeen millions of souls, of 
whom fourteen millions are of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.* The duplication 
of the inhabitants during this wholo 
time has regularly occurred every 
twenty-throe years and a half. It was 
the same under the British colonial as 
tmder the Republican independent gov¬ 
ernment ; evidently demonfltrating that 
it has been owing to general and per¬ 
manent causes altogether independent 
of the f onns of coiKtitution. The Negro 
inhabitants, in 1840, were 2,874,S78, of 
whoin 2,487,113 are in a state oif slav- 


eiy; but though the black inhabitants 
increased, from 1790 to 1830, faster 
than the white, yet the balance since 
that time has been rather turned the 
other way, and, except in the most south¬ 
ern states, the European race is now 
increasing f^ter than the Africaaf 
22 . If this rate of increase should 
continue for the nest hundred, as it 
has done without the slightest varia¬ 
tion for the last two hundred years, 
America will, by the year 1940, con¬ 
tain two hundred and seventy millions 
of inhabitants, or thirty more than all 
Europe west of the Ural mountains 
at this time, which is now peopled by 
two hundred and forty millions. Pro¬ 
digious as this increase of human be- 
in^ is, it is by no means beyond the 
bounds of probability that it will be 
rcsiliaed; for if the usual causes vdiich 
retard the advance of mankind, shall, 
long ere that time arrives, have come 
into powerful operation over a great 
part of the Union, as they already nave 
done in the states* on the sea-coast 
which were first colonised, yet the im¬ 
mense tracts of unappropriated rich 
land in the basin of the Mississippi 
>YiU still communicate an unwont^ 


* The following shows the iucrease of the 
Atnerican po])nIation since tJie first regular 
census was taken in 179U 


17»0, 

1800, 

1820, 

1830. 

1840, 

a830. 


5,808,035 

7,230,903 

9,638,220 

12,853.888 

17.068.066 

21 « 000,000 


—>UnTaBair«,xi.3l6; AineticanAtlat, No. 6; 
wd'Ctosaa ^r l840; SUtMM Ahiimttek, p. 
265> 1 


The increase in AmeHoa in tlie last ton 
years been 4.202,046 inhabitants—boiiiff 
ft growth of 34i per cent for the bifit tonyeara 
-nless than the increase dniins the same 
period in sonae parts of Great Britain. In 
the following counties, from lS31tol84b the 
aagmentatlon was-^ 

e«ni. 

36 9 
34^ 

83*3 

84^ 

S47 
32*0 
19*0 
183 , 

m ' 

AeCsms, 1841, Grtetit 


^on^aieuth, . 

Lanark, . , 

Ihii&bartoa,. ' / 

Ihirham, ‘ . 

'fitaiTord^ • . 

Lawuishire, . . ^ 

. PoriUr, 
fiUrrey, 

York, (Went Riding), 
Chester,,, • > . 


But the increase over the whole empire, dur- 
inft this period, has been only 14 per bent, 
not halfof what has occurred in ATnericadur- 
luji' the same time. Yotwbo]3 it is recollected 
tljatat least from 50,000 to 60,000 persoua 
aimually, cm nii average, during the same 
time have C7nig:i*ntcd fhim the British'Islands 
and settled in the XJuitod Btatea, itkia pro¬ 
bable that the iucreose in birthi in tho two 
countries wus not materially diShrent; on 
extraordinary and portentous circiitastancc, 
when It i« recollected that in the Briti^ 
Islands population is about three hundred to 
the square milo, whereas in America it is 
only mevon; the area,of the States being 
about 1,500.600 square miles. 

t From 1790 to 1880. in the Slave Btates. 
the Wliites inoreasod SOper cent; the Blacks. 
112 per oeut. But h%3m 1880 to 1840, tho 
‘Whitesincreased 80 per cent; tbs Blacks, 25 
per cent. ' 

What isvery remarkable, it appears from 
all the returns that the White race is now 
gaining rapidly outhe Black in all the Koilh- 
em Btatos, where slavery ft aboUshed, and 
tho Black race is inereasing most rapidly in 
the Soutberti States: a stateief things which 
leads to the hope tni^ iu process of fltne. 
the Black slavejsoptdation Ml be entirely 
conOned to the states bordering oa tho Gulf 
pfHoxico.--SeaCABB^’*sZri44rs ca Oo^isa- 
tjvn, 1833; TooquftviLi^t it 239; and Bcptc- 
laiicn Betnriis, 1840* 
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itnpulBe to tlio principle of population, 
nad perpetuate on the frontier of the 
deeeit the prolific augmentation of 
the human race.. Gradually, however, 
as the Boa-coaet becomes an old-ostab- 
liphcd and densely-peopled country, 
the temptation to Burojp^ emigm- 
tion win diminish, while its difficulties 
must iucrcaao; the expense of trans¬ 
porting a family from the shor^ of 
the ocean to the Far West, will exceed 
that of conveying it across the Atlantic; 
the stream of European settlement will 
take some other direction, and the two 
hundred thousand emigrants who now 
(1849) annually land on tbo American 
shores, from the states of the Old 
World, will disapiiear. But whatever 
may be the rapidity of their incirease, 
nothing is more certain than that the 
prolific powers of nature will keep far 
ahead of thorn ^ and that, great as is 
the surplus produce of the American 
agriculturist,at this time, it will, if their 
society k undecayed, be far greater in 
projxirtion to their population a thou¬ 
sand years hence. 

23. Prodigious as has been this in¬ 
crease of jK)puLxtion during so long a 
j»eriod, in the whole American states, 


it is incomparably less than the growth 
of mankind in pu^icnlar paits of this 
favoured quarter of the globor In the 
basin of tho Mississippi—by far tho 
richest port, as already mentioned, of 
the states of the^nion—the popula¬ 
tion haft multiplied in the last fifty 
years no leas than fifty-fold, having in- 
cmased in that time from one hundred 
and twelve thousand to five million 
three hundred and eighty-fivo thou¬ 
sand, the numbers ascertained by tho 
last census. It has now rea(;hed tho 
enormoxis amount of efffht mUlions! 
This is probably the most extrjiordinary 
instance* of weli-authentdcated human 
increase on record in the world. Jt is 
far beyond the powers of multiplica¬ 
tion which mankind possess from their 
own unaided resources; and is mainly 
to be ascnbofl to the wist influx of 
emigrants into those fertile regions, 
both from the states of the Union f>ti 
the Hh(n*es ‘of the Atlantic, and the 
more distant British Islands.* The 
number of persons who annually settle 
iu the United States of America from 
Great Britain and Irclsmd, has been, on 
an average of the last twenty years, 
nearly fifty thouHand.t During the 


* The following table oxhibila tho growth of popuLition iu the provinces in the basin of 
the Mississippi aiitoe 1790 ; it almost exceeds belief 




1790. 

i IBOO. 

18X0. 

1820. 

10^111111 

wmm 

Ohio, 

• 

3,000 

73,677 

45,3(>5 

230,760 

631,434 

935,884 

1,519,467 

Kentucky, 

' 

220,959 

406,511 

564,317 

687,817 

779,898 

Indiana, , 

• 

4,875 

24,520 

147,1T8 

S43.031 

685,866 

Arkansas, .. . 

t 

..I. 



14,273 

,80,388 ; 

212,267 

llUuois, • 

a 

... 

S15 

12,882 

55,211 

. 167,456 

47(^183 

Tennessee, . 

• 

35,691 


261,727 

432,813 

684^004 

. S‘ 29,210 

Missouri, 

ft 


20,915 

60,586 

75,448 

140,45$ 

383,702 

97,674 

MissisBippi, 

r 

,— 


31,502 

136,621 

, Louiftianui, 

ft 

— 

— 

76,556 

158,W 

215,629 

35S,4U 

Tobol, 

9 

112,868 

385,866 

1,064,703 

’ 2,080,^7 

/ 




Bauk, xi. 940 ; Ar&erican AtUw,. Ko. 6; ai^ StfU. 1841, p. UH. 


• t TaBIs ^wing the number of emigrants who have landed in the Bhitod States, ia the 
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« 

* 
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24,887 

2S,4B0 

38,878 

'29,100 

38,074 

»l,730 

37»!r74 

36,770 

t4,m 

33,080 


1843, 

1844, 

1845, 
1840, 

1847, 

1848, 
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40,648 

43,660 

58,588 

142,m 
188,233; 
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disastrous years, from 1846 to 1849, it 
exceeded on an average ope hundred 
and fifty thousand aryear. At New 
York, it is no unusual thing to see five 
thousand iiniuigrauts landed in a single 
week; and great numbers of those who 
proce^ first to Quebec or Montreal, 
attracted by the fertility of the back* 
woods of Amenca,. make their way 
across the border. 

24, Almt>st the whole of this vast 
multitude no sttoner arrive on the shores 
of Americti, tlum they crowd away to 
the back settlemente, and seek the pro¬ 
digious flood of civilisation which is 
overspreading the banks of the Ohio, 
To these are to be added a still greater 
stream of immigration from America 
itself; for, clearly mai^ked as is the 
tendency of emigratiou from Europe, 
and espec'-ially from tlic British Islands, 
to the American shores, it opemtes 
not less forcibly in dii'ecting mankind 
from the margin of the Atlantic, ticross 
the Alleghany mountains, into the vast 
and untrodden solitudes of the west. 
Buch has beeU the growth of the hu¬ 
man species in that fertile territory, 
that the states in its great alluvial sur¬ 
face, though they only began to be 
seriously cultivated in 1790, contain 
now above eight millions of inhabi¬ 
tants ; and, from the vast rapidity of 
their increase, compared with that of 
thd other states in the Uniouj it is no 
longer matter of doubt that in-less 
than twenty years their representatiyos 
will have a preponderating voice in the 
national legislature. 

2A is something solemn and 

almost aw^l in the incessant advance 
of the great stream of civilisation, 
whioh in America is oontinually roll¬ 
ing, .down from the aummits of the 
ABegbany mountains, and oyerspread- 
jng the boundkss forests of the Far 
West Vast as were the savage mul- 
titudiM whom ambition or the lust 
of pander, attracted to the stamlards 
of l^our or Genghis Khan, to op- 
pr^'and overwhelm the opulent re- 
mota* of the earth,-—‘irnmnnse Ss were 
we 4wu>ms which, for centuries, issued 
fromcheerless plains of.Scythia 
to insult or devastate the decaying 
provinces of the.Boimm vampire,^they 


wore 08 ncjthing compared to the 
ceaseless flood of human beings whicli 
is now in its turn setting forth from 
the abodes of dvilised man, into the 
desert parts of the world. Nearly 
two hundred thousand persons, almost 
all in the prime of life, now yearly 
cross the Alleghany mountains, and 
settle on the banks of the Ohio or the 
Arkansas and their tributary streams. 
They do not puss through, as the Tjir- 
tar hordes, like a desolating fire or a 
raging torrent; they settle where they 
take up their abode, never to return. 
Their war is with the forest and the 
marsh, not with, the corrupted cities 
of long-established civilisation, Spread- 
iug themselves over an extent of nearly 
.twelve hundred miles in length, these 
advanced pi>stB of civilisation com¬ 
mence' the incessant vrar with the 
hatchet and tho plough; Jind at the 
sound of their strokes, resounding 
through the solitude of the forest, tho 
wild animals and the Indians I'ctiro to 
more undisturbed retreats. Along a 
frontier tract, above twelve hunted 
miles in length, thof average advance 
of cultivation is about seventeen miles 
a-year. The ground is imperfectly clear¬ 
ed, indeed, by these pioneers of hu¬ 
manity ; ,but ^ill tho forest has disap- 
I peared under their strokes; the green 
field,'the wooden cottage, the signs of 
infant improvement, have arisen: and 
behind them another wave of more 
j wealthy and skilled settleiB succeeds, 

I who complete the work of agricultural 
improvement. The wild snlmalfl of the 
forest retire before this incessant ad- 
! vanco of civilisation; by a'lnysterious 
; instinct, or the infonnation of other 
I creatures of their race, they bcd^me 
j aware of the approach of the groat 
enemy of'their tribe;; and so far does 
, the alarm penetrate before tixe approach 
I of real danger, that they ore frequently 
found to commence their retr^t two 
hundred miles in advance of ike actual 
sound of the European hatchet. 

26. TJie first settlers^ or wiuattei-s, 
who precede the arrival of regular 
colbni^, constitute a most important 
ckss, peculiar to America, of whoih 
‘ no type Md previously existed in tiie 
i world ConBumed by m incessant de* 
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sire to explore new territories, aii<l 
skim the. surface of tlxo as yet virgin 
eoil^ they penetrate with daunttess 
conrage Into the wilderness; and, often 
BQver^ hundred miles in advance of 
the regular clearera of the forest, first 
make the woo^ls resound with the crack 
of the rifie and the strokes of the 
hatchet The profound solitude with 
which they arestirrounded, the dangers 
from wild beasts and savage tribes to 
which they ai*e exposed, indepen¬ 
dent roaming life which they lead, pos¬ 
sess charms which more than oom]>en- 
sate to them for the loss of all the 
comforts and intercourse of civilised 
society, The desert attracts them as 
poweiiuily m H does the Red man or 
the elk Uu(W pretence of choosing; 
a more healthy abode, richer soil, or 
more abundant game, they push inces¬ 
santly forward; and,-advancing into 
the very depths of the forest or the 
prairie, gradually drive the native in¬ 
habitants of the wildemoas before them. 
Adventurers of this description ha.ve 
often been known to penctxute a thou¬ 
sand miles alone into the woods : in a 
small canoe, capable of being borne on 
the shouldei-a, they descend immonse 
rivers, with no other equipments but 
a rifie, a bog of powder and shot, a 
tomaliawk, a couple of beaver-traps, 
and a lai^ knife. If the first stragglers 
of the crowd approach in their rear, 
they move 3tea*Iily on, ever far m 
'advance of civilised life; and leave to 
suocoeding and more permanent settlers 
tile labour of felHng the treos, of erect¬ 
ing the log-houses, of sowing the maize, 
and r^jaug the first-fruits of the vix^ 
riches of nature, 

21 Few objects are more striking 
than the fiiafc appearances of regular 
cultivation in t^e midst of the aged 
magnifioenoe of nature. They hAVB 
been thus described, by the master 
haiul of m eye-witness: “ Beside an 
ancient «g^res$ tree- of the desert,” 
sayp Chidoaubriand, is to be seen the 
spring of iofiUxt cultivation; tiie golden 
ears of\i4ef wheat wave over the f^n 
trunk of an oak, and the harvest of a 
season reidaoes the growth of ten oen-, 
turies* il^eiywb^ are to be beheld 
forests delivered over ia the fien^ 


sending forth clouds of smoke into the 
air, and the plough slowly making its 
way through their roots; land-surveyors 
with their long chains are measuring 
the des^, and marking out the first 
divisions of property on its surface; 
arbiters settle the disputed limits; the 
bird abandons its nest; the resting- 
place of the wild beast is ooiivertod 
into a log-house; and the strokes of 
the hatchet are the last sounds wliich 
are repeated by tiic echoes, that are 
themselves perishing with the forests 
which produced them.” Gradually the 
powers of man assert tiieir destined 
superiority over tlioso of nature. Ho 
not only “replenishes the earth, but 
subdues it.” In a few years the jiatri- 
archs of the forest disappear; a few 
indurated stems, vrixich Mve withstood 
alike the fire end the axe of the wood¬ 
man, alone rise up above the level ex¬ 
panse of cultivation. The city is ere 
long seen in'the wilderness, and the 
wilderness is often seen near the city, 
which has sent forth its swarms to more 
distant scenes of industry. The capital 
itself, after thirty years of fostering 
care on the part of government, pre¬ 
sents its disjointed and sickly villages 
in the centre of the deserted old fields 
of Maryland: while numberless youth¬ 
ful rivms are fiourishing on the rivers 
of the west, in spots where the bear 
hsa ranged and the wolf howled, long 
since the former had be<m termed a city. 
The smooth and gravelled road some¬ 
times ends in an impassable swamp; 
the spires of the town are often hid by 
the branches of the forest, and the 
canal leads to a seemingly ^rren and 
unprofitable mountain. In the midst 
of this marvellous progress, the culti- 
wation of the eartii go^ on with cease*' 
less activity.' The astonitiiitig riches 
of a vitgin soil, im^negnated with the 
ashes of the for^ which overriiadowed 
it, reward fifty-fold ovm. the rudest 
k^urs of cultivation. The stfilUng 
village, tile church the< infant 
BG^Ol, succeed; biit wil^ theni am 
mingled t^e8pirhMdiop,tiiiShotel,theat- 
tor!:^8 office; and f^Umaiion spreads 
its roots, wifih its bleffisings^ its |Kimdns, 
and its rices. 

2$. The ridamcrof tbs mysterious 
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impuUe whicl^ius urges the Earopeaw 
race into tbe mstern S(;|litudes^ appea^rs 
in the strongest manner in all the pub¬ 
lic means of catiiage which transport 
peBsengcrs to these dista;nt regions. 
Thousands and tons of thousands every 
-week in summer descend from the 
heights of the Alleghany to the margin 
of the streams, which promise them the 
means of passing to tlie distant regions 
of the west, all eager for an immediate 
conveyance to the land of promise. 
Blfhoulties cannot rehud, dangers can¬ 
not deter them. With ceaseless ac¬ 
tivity and perseveiing courage, they 
make their way to the first steam¬ 
boats, which carry them down the tri¬ 
butaries of the Ohio to that mighty 
river; and, without regarding the 
of the passage, or the numerous dangers 
of steam navigation, demand only to 
be instantly conveyed to the land of 
their hojies. ' Such are the multitudes 
that hock to these means of transport, 
and the universal aiuiety to get for¬ 
ward, that even the sight of a high- 
pi’ossure steam-boiler blown up before 
their eyes, has no effect in deterring 
others from instantly embarking in the 
perilous navigation. They aSc only 
a cheap passage and quick voyage. 
For weeks and mouths together in sum¬ 
mer, they stream down every road which 
descends from the AHeghaniea, and 
crowd to the qu^tys where the steam¬ 
boats take their passengers^ almost roll- 
^ over each other in anxiety to 
get forvwd. No aooner does a boat 
touch ^ quay than is instantly 
filled with passengers ; and with scarce¬ 
ly any money in Sieir pockets, and but 
litye provender in their scrips, the 
hardy^-advettfctims rush forws^ into 
the wilderness before and gain 
from the chase aprecamua subsistence, 
till the first feturns of Cultivation afford 
them thO'Zneains of Support. 

22. Steam nav^tkm is fho vital 
mearni of eomhunuoation by whidb this 
extraojrdinary luiitivity is. conveyed into 
distoni regions* The Ohio, the Hissk- 
81 ^ the Arjkansas,. and ell uu- 
nySrous tributary streams, isre oohGteV 
1y, navigated- by steam-boaW Nearly 
thme hmiped ply on the Mjisdaiiiiptu 
aioik^; o£ five hundred are 


employed on the different rivers which 
convey this prodigious fiood of immi¬ 
gration to the western provinces of ^e 
Union. Without the assistance of this 
mighty agent, which alike aids the de¬ 
scending and conquers the adverse 
stream, the progress of cultivation and 
clearing of the forest must have been 
comparatively slow. Propelled by ite 
marreUouB powers, the human race has 
advanced with the steps of a giant 
through tbe vaet wildernesa prepared 
for their reception. Steam navigation 
is to the continent of America what 
the circulation is to the human frame; 
and the commercial wealth and paper 
currency of the great commercial cities 
on the shores of the Atlantic, are the 
moving power in the heart which sots 
the whole circulation in motion. 

30. Immense has been tbe extent to 
which this powerful, but perilous, en¬ 
gine of advancement—paper cuironcy 
—hfia been employed in -ue American 
continent. From an inquiiy set on 
foot in 1834, it appears that there were 
in the United States at that period five 
hundred and mx banking establish¬ 
ments, independent of tlie National 
Bank of the United States at Phila¬ 
delphia, which last issued notes to the 
amount of £3,300,000. The pi^vate 
banka issued notes to the amount of 
£10,200,000 more—making in all, a 
paper circulation of £19,500,000 ; be¬ 
sides £10,000,000 ‘ in sj^e. Thk 
makes the total circulation, at that 
period nearly £30,000,000, or nearly 
£2 a-heod to Ujo whole ft&Q popula¬ 
tion; a proportion comderably greater 
than obtains in the British Isl^ds,^ if 
the vast extent of the commercial deal¬ 
ings of this empire are taken into epn- 
Bideratiou. Thk immense circulation 
is pushed into the farthest extremities 
of the states of the Union by means of 

* The total papor immolation of tbe United 
Kingdom was, prior to the kw of 1344, whieh 
materially contracted it, £42,300,000, and 
that in cold and silver £23.000,000; in all, 
about £05,000,000. At present (XS40) the 
paper ctreulatien of Oreat Britain and Ire¬ 
land i« under £81,000,000. The gold and 
silver is said to be f4 ^uol or lamr amount, 
but no reliance oon bb placed on that supply* 
as it is liable at any tiiho to be coutiacted at 
least a.l»U,.by the ex^tation of the, pre- 
dout metok, to meet ute. of 
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the bfiUKjh 'baufcfi, %vhich, like bo many 
forcing'pumps, diBsemimtc the bunk* 
niotea thirough eveiry village and haiolet 
3 t contains- Such is the competition 
of ^eBc bremch banks for employ'* 
meat, that they are everywhere esta¬ 
blished on the frontiers of civilisa¬ 
tion, almost before the Burrounding 
irecs are felled. The dieoounting of 
bills is carried to an unjffeoodented ex¬ 
tent The law indeed has, in all the 
states, fixed eight pw cent as the maxi¬ 
mum rate- of in^fest, and in most 
cases it is only sixbut the cupidity 
of leaders, coxnbiiiing with the necessi¬ 
ties or speculative tendency of bor¬ 
rowers, veiy frequently breaks through 
these restraints, andfixes a higher rate, 
which is often excessive. One per cent 
a-month is & usmil, three per coat 
Drmonth no uncommon occurrence; and 
these immense profits at once tempt 
bankers to advance money to’uee<ly ad¬ 
venturers, and indemnify them for the 
numerous losses to which such perilous 
issues are liable. So powerful an agent 
is this system of paper credit in forcing 
and .msintainmg the industry of the 
United States, that iU influence may 
be seen in the furthest parts of theh* 
posees^ns; and it is to the greater 
advantages they enjoy in this respect, 
more tlm to any other cause, that the 
superior popuktion, wealth, and culti¬ 
vation of toe southern side of the St 
Lawrence and lakes, to that which ap¬ 
pears on the British aide of those noble 
estuaries, is to be attributed 
3L He waaa wise man who said tliat 
paper currency is too often strezigth in 
the outset, but weakness in tiie end; 
and unless it is wisely regulated, tins 
is undoubtedly the case; the excesa of 
paper, like that of food, may prove as 
fatal as its want. America has more 
than onpe bitterly felt the truth of 
this apluprism. commercial and 

which newcxoeod liiSw.fKM) quarterta-yertr* 

B2|uk of Bng^d * «e 27 ,$U,eoi 

PrivstelkiDks, . . . n 

Jai»t^4i^kbank(i^ . . r 2,{>77,284 


[chap. xc. 

monetary crises to whickshe has long 
been subject w been Sach that they* 
would have craved, perhaps for ever, 
the induHtry of any other nation. Dur* 
ing the War with (3reat Britaih in 1S14, 
the commercial distress was such, that 
the noithem states,; including New 
York, tiie commercid capital of Ame¬ 
rica, were on the very point of breaking 
off from‘the Union; and it was com¬ 
puted that av^least two-thirds of the 
whole traders in the States became in¬ 
solvent. In the course of the great 
crisis of 1837, nearly all the cotton- 
growers in the southern states became 
bankrupt together; in the still more 
disastrous oonvulsiou of 1830, brought 
oh by the-sudden and ill-judged mea¬ 
sures of government to return to a 
gold circulation, and discredit the pa- 
per one, the w^hole banks of Phila¬ 
delphia and the south^n states, includ¬ 
ing the National Bank of the United 
States, at onee stopped payment; those 
of New York only avoided a similar 
catastrophe by a contraction of credit, 
not less disastrous; and such was* tho 
effect of theTO repoated shocks upon the 
national forlAUies, thqi the exports uf 
Ureat Britain to the United States, 
which in 1836 had reached £12,425,604, 
in 1837 were only £4,695,225, in 1838 
£7,585,760, and in 1842 had sunk to 
£3,662,000. 

32. But these dreadful oatastrojhes, 
which would overwhelm any state in 
the Old World with a mass hf ^uper-^ 
ism from which it couM scarcely re* 
cover, cast but a poaslzig cdoud over tho 
fortunes of the New.. The vast flood 
of British emigtatihn; the constant hi- 
orease of population, and consequent 
riso in the v^ue of every species' of 
property, even without any exertion on 
the part of its owners; continual' 
forward expansion of oultivatibn, in;& 
Very short time obliterate the effects 
of all these disa^ers. So boundless, 
are the resources of the country, that 
no human catastrophes seem copaHo 
of arfestmg them^ Itn a few mdnths, 
a new race of traders encceed those in 


Kingdom, 
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New York or Ihiladeljdiift'vwho hav& 
been swept away to tiie tempest ; their 
bi|i«,^disiQ(Hmted oiten at 12'per. centi 
soon put th^m on the per^pa irood to 
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niRuence or ruin; ilieir preuooeBBorB, 
who had sunk before the stem, are 
tranflported by the ateam-boats to' the 
back Bettlenaentfl, where they speedily 
enter, with exemplary rigour, upon 
the labours of cultivation. The ladies 
of New York and Pennsylvania, once 
delicate and languishing amicltit the \ 
frivolities of afiluence, are seen active j 
and happy when engaged in the variety! 
of rural or household employment. 
They exhibit under these stunning re¬ 
verses of fortune a courage and energy, 
the sure parent of contentm^t and 
success, which is worthy of the veiy 
highest admiration. Aided by such 
helpmates, the labours of the men in 
the Far West are rapidly rewarded 
with plenty; and tlie deserts of the 
Ohio are vivified by a fresh stream of 
intelligent emigrants, from the effect 
of those very commercial catastroi)hes 
which, to distant spectators, appear to i 
sliake to its centre the whole fabric of 
industiy in the New World. 

33. The marveQous rapidity of in¬ 
crease in the |)opulation has lutherto 
not only been unattended with any ad¬ 
dition to human suffering, but it has 
taken its lise rather from the prodigi¬ 
ous extent to which, owing to com¬ 
bined bounty of nature and efforts of 
man, general pro^rity has been dif¬ 
fused through all classes of the com¬ 
munity. .Among the many marvels 
which strike a European traveller on 
hifl first approach to ihe United States, 
one of the moat extraordinary is the 
gener^ w^-being whlefa. per^ea all 
ckaees of tbo eommumtyl Pauperism, 
indeed, exists to a most distressing ex¬ 
tent in many of the first<peopled states 
JEjlong. the sea-coasti and nearly all the 
great commercial towns of the Union: 
poor's rates are in consequence gene¬ 
rally established,. and bimevoletice is 
taxed neariy as sevenely as in the old 
monarchies and demie population of 
f the European nations. But these are 
the esKoeptions, not ihe rule. They 
aiii^ in a ^^reat degree from tiA im¬ 
mense multitudes ^ who, 




seaTCoast ^ Am^ricai and are destitute 


the interior, where their l^our is re¬ 
quired. In the rural districts, and 
specially in the states wluch lie in Iho 
of the Missiasippi, there is scarcc'- 
ly u working man who docs not eat 
butcher-meat twice a-day. So great is. 
the demand for all-kinds of labour, 
that common workmen everywhere re¬ 
ceive from sixteen to twenty shillings 
a-week ; skilled labourers, such as ma¬ 
sons and carpenters, from thirty to 
forty shillings for their ordinary wages^ 
Such is the magnitude of these gains 
as complied with the cost of food, 
clothing, and other necessaries, that a 
common workman, with ordinary pru¬ 
dence, is able in two years to lay by 
enough to purchase and stock a little 
freehold of twenty or thirty acres. At 
the end of two years more, the return 
of tlie few acres which ho has cleared 
and sown is so considerable as to place 
him and his fiimily, not only beyond 
the reach of want, but on the fair road 
to nistic opulence. The old observa¬ 
tion of Adam Smith still holds good,, 
that in America a widow with eight 
children is sought after, and married, 
as an heiress; and, as in tlie days of 
the patriarch, the greater the number 
of arrows iti the quiver of the AmCTicou 
cultivator, the greater is hia strength 
in the gate. 

34. It is the universal ditoion and 
extraordinary faediity of acquiring pro¬ 
perty over all the states of the Union, 
whi^ ia thd great cause of the coinci¬ 
dence of this astonishing increase, with 
the continued well-bdiig of leill the 
individuals, at least in &e rural dis¬ 
tricts, of whom the population con- 
siste. Over the whole of America, 
there is not to be found a aiugle/ormer, 
in the European sense of 3io word— 
that is, a cultivator who pays rent to a 
landloM for the ground which he 
occupiea Eveir man is the pro¬ 
prietor of the laud which he cultivates. 
Eight-ninths oi the population in the 
rural dktrictB are engaged in the cul¬ 
tivation of the soil; and even taking 
into view the whole inhabitants of the* 


alike oltfie theans td mamtainingth^n^ 

selm^ ao&bf fundi to convey to 


Union* the cultivators are, to all the 
oth^ clasa^ of society put together, 
in ihc proportion of nearly jmr to 
[ um This fact is very remarkable^ and 
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affords tlie Ihoat decisive refutation of 
Mr Malthiis’s celebrated principle of 
the prossure of population 

on subsistence in the later stages of 
society.* For in Great Britain, by the 
late oeintus, the proportion lies just 
the other way; onp-fovrth of the whole 
population engaged in agriculture hav¬ 
ing been found to raise subsistence for 
the reuiaining three^fourths engaged in 
commerce and maiiufaotures by the 
census of ISSl, while by that of 1841 
the su^ly was raised by one-$eventh 
onJy.+ ' 

35. Hay, in America itself, the same 


law of nature is distinctly demonBtr«^t- 
ed';+ for while over the whole Union 
the cultivators are to the other classes 
as four to one, in the agricultural 
states beyond Alleghany they are 
as eigJit, ,to one. And yet, in Great 
Britain, ai:iterior to the nve extraordi¬ 
nary ^d seasons, which lasted with¬ 
out mtennisaion from 1838 to 1842, 
subsistence, derived almost entirely 
from domestic cultivation, was not 
only abundant, but overflowing; and 
wheat, for the first time for a hundred 
years, was, in 1835, under thirty-six 
shillings a quarter ;§ while the avenige 


fbUowihg ifi the proportion of the ogricTiltural to tho other dacM of society in the 


United atates in 

AgrioulturA), ....... 3,717,t5C 

Other classes, vis.—Mining, .... 15,203 

Cominoree, . . . 117,67l> 

Manuihetures, . . . 7SJ,6M 

Sailors, . . • « 56,025 

On Lakes, . ‘ . • 33,067 

Learned Frofessious, • . .66,296 


All otherclaiseB,. . . . ■ *« 1,078,660 

t By the census of 1931, out 013,414,175 familios in Great Britain, 001,13^ or nearly a 
fourth <Aaly (2S2 in 1000), are etnployed in the production of food. By the census of 1941, 
the agncultarol population, has in many phvees declined, and the manufacturiuff every- 
where immensely increased, and hardly a seventh are employed in rai»Qg food for tlie 
remaining fttx-sevcntbs, The total persons employed in xaiEung food in J841, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, were 3,343,974, while tliu consumers were 23,482,1X5, or aboro seven 
times.{ptenter. Sooanf^, Chap. ix. I 21. PoBTua, i. 59; lUid C^snausl841. 

t llko following table shows the proportion of tho ogiriculturists to the other cUsscsin the 
states beyond the Alloghany Mountains 
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iunoiint of foreign grain impomjd liad 
been steadily diminishing ever since 
the commencement of the present 
century, untiL at length it had come 
to be, oA an average of five years, 
under 400,000 quarters. Thus, while 
on the virgin soil, and amidst the 
boundless profusion of America, four 
cultivat-ora <inly maintain one person 
engaged iii tpursuits unconnected with 
agriuiiltuie; amidst the douse and lo^' 
established population of Great Britain, 
one cultivator maintains seven manu¬ 
facturers and artisans: a fact which 
domonstratcFi, that so far from popula¬ 
tion, in the later stages of society, pres¬ 
sing on subsistence, the powers of agri¬ 
culture daily, in such circumstances, 
acquire a more decisive superiority over 
those of population. 

“ Acniaonotijfitnre; sho hath done her part, 
Do tbou but thine; and bo not dii^deul 
Of wisdom: she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss not her."* 

36. But in America there is one 
circumstance connected with the race 
of cultivators which is very remark- 
able> and altogether tinparallmed in any 
other age or country of the world. In 
everynation that has hitherto appeared, 
tho enjoyment of property, and en- 
groBsizkg of mankind in the cares of 
agripulture, have been foumi to be 
attended with the strongest possible 
attachment by the owners of the soil 
to the little frediolds which they ciil- 
tivate; and nothing short of the great¬ 
est ^i^ters in life has been able to 
tear them away from the seats of their 
^ childhood, and the spots on which thoir 
own indu^aty and that of their fathers 
has been exerted* Mui^o Park has 
told us how strong this feeling is in 
the heart of Africa among the poor 
negroes: To hm no water ie sweet 
but ihdt which is drawn his Own 
well, and no shade refreshing but the 
tabba tree of his native dwelling. 
'When carried into captivity by a 
nei^bouring - tribe, he never ceaee» to 
languish d.urix3g 1^ escile, seizes the 
first moment to e^pe, rebuilds with 
haste his fallen wallft, and exults to see 
the smoke ascend from his native vib 
lage ” In Ceylon, Bi^op Hebw Sa- 

'* * jpafadw tost, viU. 500, 


foma uB, the attachment olf the culti¬ 
vators to their little properties is such, 
that it is not unusual to see a man the 
proprietor of tho hundred and fiftieth 
part of a single tree. In France, 
tho same principle has always been 
strongly felt; and Arthur Young long 
ago remarked, that it continues with 
undiminished strength thou^ the 
freehold is reduced to the fraction of 
a tree. In Canada, local attachment 
operates among the hahUans of French 
descent with such force that, in place 
of extending into the smTOuntling wilds, 
the cultivators divide and subdivide 
among their children the freehohlsthey 
have ^ready acquired; population mul¬ 
tiplies inwards, not outwwrds; and in- 
etead of spreivding over and fertilising 
the desert, it leads, as in old France, to 
an infinite subdivision among the in¬ 
habitants of the laud already cultivated. 

87. In America, on the other hand, 
for tho first time in tho history of 
mankind, this strong and general feel¬ 
ing seems to be entirely obliterated. 
'Phough the labourers of that country' 
have piubably derived greater advan¬ 
tages from the cultivation of the soil 
tb^n any other people that ever existed, 
yet.they have no sort of attachment 
either to the land which they have 
acquired, or to that which they have 
inherited from their fathers. ' Not only 
is real property almost always sold and 
divided at the death of the head of a 
family, but, even during his lifetime, 
emigration fn)m one spot to another 
is so frequent, that it may bo consider¬ 
ed as the grand social characteristic of 
the American people. However long 
and happily a proprietor may have iix'ed 
upon hia little domain; though it may 
have been the sepulchre of hS^rfathers, 
the play-ground of his infancy, tho 
arbouir of his wedded love» the nurseiy 
of his children; though it may be 
endeared to him by all tho ties which 
can bind man to material natum, and 
the severance of which, iii other coun¬ 
tries, constitutes the drop In the 
cup of the vonquififaed'—an AmoricEui 
ifl always ready to sell it, if he oan do 
80 for a profit; and, putting himself and 
his family, wi^all his effects, on bb^ 
^the first steam-boat, make his way to a 
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ilistpaat port of the countiy, and com- 
mertoe ‘{>erha|>H at a distance of 
eome hundred miles, the great and en- 
groeung M 0 rk of accumaUting wealth. 
To turn money into land, and take root 
in the soil, leave his descendants 
there, is the great ohjeCt of ambition 
in the Old World, To turn land into 
money, and leave his children afloat, 
but atiluent in society, is'the universal 
desire in the -Kew. This peculiarity 
is m remarkable, and so totally at 
variance with what had previously 
been ever observed in nations engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil, that it 
may be considered in a social point of 
view aa the grand charactenstic of so¬ 
ciety in the United States of Amenca; 
tmd its present condition, at least be¬ 
yond the Alleghany mountains, cannot 
be so well characterised, in comparison 
with that of other countries, as by styl¬ 
ing it the NoMAb Aomoultuhal State. 

This extraordinary peculiarity 
appears to be mainly owing to three 
causes:—(1.) The universal passion for 
democratic Quality has led in practice 
to a general division of landed estates 
among all the children eq^uolly, or with 
sometimes merely a double portion to 
the eldest. The law allows a certain 
IKUtion of the land to be otherwise 
disposed of by wiU;.but primogeni- 
tuie is so fepngnant to general opinion 
that this power is hardly ever acted 
upon, and equal division is all but 
universal. Hence a hmded property 
is never looked to as a permanent 
family resting-placa It is merely a 
temporaty loogmg, to be used till the 
ownbris death br^ks it up into lots, 
or “rill he can get an opportunity of dis¬ 
posing of ^it to advantage. Hereditary 
feeling is unknown in America; even 
family portraits, pictures of bdoved 
par^te, are often not framed, as it is 
well understood that, at the death of 
the head of the himily, they will all be 
sold and riimed into doUam, to be di¬ 
vided ambng ihechildi^n. 

39« {%) Agricnlttire being the gene¬ 
ral, and in many pke^ almost the only 
profesE^‘6n^ it is r^gmided as 
odcupariqhi The a]istDOhicy 7 ‘--exo^ 
in Yhgmia and thb Carolina^, where 
priinogeidture has'mtxk^ strongly iak^ 


root—is never to b© found among tho 
landowners any more than among the 
merchants. The little fre^oldeiu on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi are the 
grand support of the extrerfle dexnb- 
cratro pfiai^y; and the conservative 
cause is upheld only by the merchants of 
New York, Philadelphia, and the other 
commercial towns on the coast. The 
democmtic cry there is not ‘‘ Down 
with the landed,” but " Down with the 
paper aristocracy.” The whole clamour 
against paper eurren^, which has i*c- 
contly convulsed the Union, and in its 
effects brought insolvency upon nine- 
tenths of the udiole trying classes 
throughout the country, was in reality 
a political movement. They wanted 
to destroy pa])er credit, and stop bank 
issues, because they knew perfectly 
that was the last ci^el in which the 
influence of property was intrenched, 
and that when it was ruined the whole 
power of the 'stat^ would be centred in 
numbers. The same instinct which 
roused such a fever in France against 
the noblesse, made tlie American de¬ 
mocrats run at. the banks.* 

40. (3.) The prodigious rise in the 
value of property on the frontiers of 
civilisation, in consequence of the fell¬ 
ing of forests and spread of cultivation 
aro^mdit, offers a prospect of accumulatr 
ing fortunes and amassing wealth, tar 
beyond what can be Obtained from the 
slow and r^idar returns of long-estab^ 
lished ogri^tural indUittiy.; In thet 
states of the basin of the Mississippi, if 
a man can only muster up a hundftd 
dollars, and buy as m^y acres of land, 
he is certain that in ten years, by tile 
mere lapse of time, and accumulation 
of population around him; it -Will be 
wo^, with v^ little ex^ridn on his' 
part, five hiuulred Or a thouteitd. 
Hence the univ«flal fever to get on to 
riio fi^ontier, and, by a cheap punihiu^ 
of virgin hind, at once reap ffrsi 
fruits fri)m the bounty of nMtib; and 
the first profits arisb^ fieum the rapid 

* We have felt the^me k, 0reat Britain. 
“To stop the.Dttko, gC for ManWad 

are the same at bdtt(& tuau eoahtries'; tbe 
^USforentie lies iu tne ^ttwimstaiwesp oriiu^tl- 
whioh do er.4e nQtpa«p|t;the>apa* 
ci^f a singleto 
otuors* ■ ^ ^ 
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znultipUcaiion of man. Ami truly^ 
when wo TCCollect that the j^opuhttiou 
of the states to the westward of 
Alleghany has augmented £ftyi>fold in 
the last balf-ccntuiy, it may be con- 
ocived what prodigious profits must 
have been realised by all those who 
were feHunate enough first to get pos^ 
jriession of the land; and we shall cease 
to wonder at the genera] passion which, 
obliterating all rocoUeotiona of home, 
infancy, and pltwe of nativit)", per¬ 
petually urges the American race to¬ 
wards the frontiers of civilisation, the 
real El Dorado of tli,e Kew WorliL 
41. Nothing is more remarkable in 
Atnerica than the universal activity 
and industry which ju'evajl among all 
dosses of society. That the Anglo- 
Saxon race in Emope is laboiious, })er- 
.<^evcring, and energetic, need not be 
told to any one who witnesses the 
colossal fabric of British greatness, or 
the vast impression whicli England Ixus 
made in every quarter of the globe. 
But, enterprising as it is in Great 
Brii^n, it is not influeucod by such a 
restless spirit of activity, such a per- 
petud fervour of exertion, as appears 
among its descendants in the New 
World The vast facilities for the 
acquisition of fortune which the pro- 
digioir? increase^ of population, great 
extent of bank issues, and boundless 
extent of fertile knd oifi^rd; the 
ent^ absence of all hereditary rfuik 
or pt^porty^ which opens the cax'eer 
of el^iion and distinction alike to 
eveiy citiaen j the-engrossujg thirst for 
gold, which springs fmm its being the 
only ^iource of inlluenoe, and the only 
durable basis of power, have combined, 
with .the.aotiv® and persevering habits 
which they have inherited from their 
Anglo-Saacon anpeatorsj .ti) produce in- 
ihe.,Aiiwic£UJs a universal spirit'of in¬ 
dustry and enterpiise, to which nothing 
comparable < has ever bee^ witnessed 
amoxig^mpdind It is ^ fervour of 
Bloznan conquest,, turned only to war 
with' the desert; the fever of French 
demoef^MSy, yet guiMesa of its coun¬ 
try's blood'' ItL thtf British Islands, if 

energy and. perseve^ce distkiguish, 

ih^ nwdlo blaasesj labour andindtistiy 
the Iwe**, the* higher ranks are ofW 


indolent or luxurious; and, with the 
graces of patrician manners, they have 
sometimes imlfibed the selfiiahness and 
indolence of patrician wealth. But, in 
America, all are in a state of activity. 
Every human being, except tho pauper 
and the lunatic, is engaged in some 
profession. If their efforts are checked 
in one direction, they are immediately 
renewed in another. Activity is uni- 
versa] and Incessant. 

42. The enterprise of tlfe Americans, 
however, differs from that which, at 
least in fonner times, laid the deep and 
solid foundation of British greatness. 
It is for more vehement, ardent, and 
speculative. If it is true, as the Berip- 
ture says, that he who hasteneth to 
be rich shall not be, innocent,” there 
ore few blameless characters in the 
United States. The few idlers from 
Europe find themselves so useless and 
contemptible amidst the general din of 
activity with which they are surround¬ 
ed, that they arc driven to exertion in 
their own defence. Wealth being uni¬ 
versally felt to bo the only jiassport 
either to influence, enjoyment, or con¬ 
sideration, it is everywhere sought after 
with an avidity rmknown even in the 
most commercial states of . the Old 
World Speetdations the most raab,eii' 
terprises the most dangerous, undertak¬ 
ings often the most absurd, »ra gone in* 
to with avidity, prosecuted with energy, 
and never given up in mere fickleness. 
If it turns out, as is not unft^uently 
the cafio, that the affair ib of bw^ a 
kind that it can by no possible effort 
be brought to a successful i^ue, it is 
Abandoned in a state of boiikruptcy: 
the speculators get on board steam¬ 
boats, hurry away to the frontier, and 
commence anew with undiminished en¬ 
ergy the great and all-important busi¬ 
ness of amassing wealth. Everything 
goes on at the gallop. Neiiher society 
nor the individuals who compose it 
ever pause for an instantfresh, under¬ 
takings gre inoessanfdy commencing; 
new paths of life continually attempted 
by the unfortunatesucc^sful indua- 
tty, ardently prosecuted by the prosper 
oua. Frojecta of philanthropy^ of com- 
merce, of canale* of railwaya, of 
ing, of religious and social ameiiortdionK 
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succeed one. another with breathless 
rai^ty, and <iro gone into with ardent 
tim t^the different olAsaea of society, ac¬ 
cording totheirinolinations and habita. 
A Europe, bred up amidst the still¬ 
ness of social life on the Continez^ is 
abn'ost sttmned, when he lands at Now 
York, by the din with which he is sur¬ 
rounded; and even an Englishman, ac¬ 
customed the corresponding turmoil 
in which the commercial cities of his 
own countrjf^are involved, sees enough 
to convince hhn that an additional im¬ 
pulse has been communicated to his 
jdready active taoe, by the democratic 
institxitions and va^ capabilities of the 
New World 

At first sight it would be sup¬ 
posed that a country such as this, pos¬ 
sessing unbounded natural advantages, 
with unlimitod power of elevation and 
means oi advancement open to all, even 
the huxnbleat of the community, and 
with no hereditary rank or arbitrary 
privileges to keep back or prefer any 
in the common race, must bo not only 
one of the most rising, but one of the 
happiest in the world Nevertheless, 
it IS just the rovenie; and this is the 
j)eopi© x>i all others where at once gen©; 
ral progress ia the greatest, and private 
discontent the most universal. All 
dusses and ranks are dissatisfied with 
their condition, and plod on in sullen 
carefulness, whidi is eo strong as to be 
apparent in their habits, their man¬ 
ners, even the expression of their coun¬ 
tenances. ^e desire to rise and better 


Uieir>!condition in the woi'M is so uni¬ 
versal, that, as the excessive competi¬ 
tion rffladera it difficult to do so in any 
great degree, moat are disappointed. 
The sdn^rs are dis^tisfied; they com¬ 
plain of the superficial chai'acter of lite¬ 
rature, and lament that its tone, in¬ 


stead of rising, is progressively sinkii^, 
with the extension of the power of 
is^iag to the middle and working or- 
deie at society, sn^d the^ growing de- 
fc^ worloi to their tastes 

and suited to thehr ofipaoity. The pro¬ 
fessional men are dissatisfied: they al¬ 
lege that their rank is lower iha^ in 
Eurppe; that they are overshadowed 
by eompieraial wOallh, and find no com- 
peosatiw in the esteem or respect in 


which their avocations are held, or tho 
society, often imperfectly educated and 
ill-mannered, of which it is composed. 
The merchants are dissatisfied; they 
declare that the^^re worn to death by 
excessive toil; and ire surrounded by 
fiftch. a multitude of competitors and 
slippery undertakings, that it ia seldom 
they can preserve tt^irfortunoB during 
thoir lives, and still more rarely that 
they can bequeath theta in safety to 
their children. Even the mechanics 
and cultivators are dissatisfied. Out¬ 
wardly blessed beyond any other class 
that society has ever contained, they 
are consumed by* tho incessant thirst 
for riches and advancement—a thirst 
which not even tiie boundless capabili¬ 
ties of the basin of ,tli6 Mississippi has 
been able to slake. They can enjoy 
nothing, becaxise they desire everything. 

"They never arc, but always to be blessed.” 

It is to this cause that we are to 
ascribo tho melancholy and weariness 
of life which is so common in America, 
under circumstances in which a very 
great degree of comfort appears to have 
been attained. They are poi^tually 
straining after a shadow, which as con- 
sWtly eludes their grasp. In all this 
there is nothing surprising. Indivi¬ 
dual dissatisfaction, !ind the desire to 
remove it by rising in the world, is at 
once the znaiaspring of the general pi'o- 
gress, and the certtin cause of private 
discontent, in communities. In 
despotic states all are, (^tented, be¬ 
cause none can get mi *, in democratic 
states none Ore contented, because alt 
can get oA And' thus it is that Na¬ 
ture, in mercy to her ofihpnng, equal¬ 
ises in all respecin, fuVefrom inequity 
in virtue, the sum of human heppiness. 

44. “ Our presenjb civilisation,” a^e 
Cbanning, chaiiictensedskndttinted 
by^ devouring greedine^ fm* wealtii; 
tho passion for gain ia evei^here eap- 
ping pur© and generoti^ moling anid 
raising up bitter foes any re¬ 

form which may tiireat^ turn ©tide 
the tdsreazQ of wealtL t eomejtim^ 
feel^ if a great refom 
to break up our preseuft 
civiiisatioxbm Oldest 
now repeU^ by the uldvorSiti worMu- 
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ness, may coxne into near contact with 
the soTilj and rBOonetruct society after 
its own pure and disintereBted piinci* 
plea." This is strictly true^ and ia 
the necessary effect of those demo¬ 
cratic institutioD% which/bj removing 
all other distinctioua, concenla^tfi the 
whole aspirations of the humm mind 
upon this one object of ambition. But 
though beyond all precedent deatrous of 
wealth, the American is far from being 
avaricious or tenacious in its disposed: 
like Catiline^ he is aUeni appetens, sui 
profuBus"—^Desirous of other's wealth, 
lavish of his own; In no countiy is 
wealth bestowed with a more lavish 
hand on all undertakings, public or pri¬ 
vate, promising a return for money, or 
gifted in a more generous spirit to 
every institution of a religious or cha-! 
ritable description* All its great towns 
can boast of noble establiEhments for 
education, inrblic worship, and the re¬ 
lief of stdfering, almost entirely sup¬ 
ported by private contributions, which 
can vie wi^ any in the world, both in 
the magnificence of their undertakings, 
and the benevplent ardour’with which 
they are superintended and supported. 
It wotild seem m if the extraoixlinary 
fecilitieB which they enjoy of getting 
wealth, make them liberal and gener¬ 
ous in its dit^xisal The most common 
cause of an avaricious dispositipn is the •' 
oxperienceof difficultyin making money; 
generosity is in genem the child of easy 
circumBtances, snd of the enjoyment of 
wealth with Utile or no exertion. 

40. Al^ough the mission of America 
evidently is to the people what ,has 
been well termed “the Reserve of Bar 


ture," and her democratic institutions 
and national character impel her people 
with Budb violence towards that noblo 
d^tiny, yet riie is great, also, in her 
seaport towns and commercial activity. 
The very transit of such a multitude 
of emigrant^ on Iheir way to the land 
of promise in the 'Wesir—the wantfi of 
such a vast and rapidly increasing po¬ 
pulation—necessarily induce a very 
great foreign trade. New York, the 
commercial c{q}ital of America, already 
(1849) numbers above four hundred 
thousand inhabitant, and, at its pre¬ 
sent rate of increase, will in twenty 
years have six hundred thousand; Phi¬ 
ladelphia has two hundred and seventy 
thousand; Boston, Baltimore, New Or¬ 
leans, arc all rapidly increasing, and 
will soon rival the greatest commercial 
cities of the Old World.* The ardent 
spirit of enterprise, the insatiable pas¬ 
sion for gmblxng adventures, by wfiicb 
the inhabitaute of the United Statea 
are bo peculiarly distinguished, occasion 
indeed period&l and rapidly returning 
crises of commercial or monetary dis¬ 
tress, and ovenvhelra Ihe load with a 
flood of embarmssnient exceeding any¬ 
thing ever experienced from paci^c 
causes in the Old World. But those 
dr^vodful catnatrophes, tl)OUghthe cause 
of unbounded private suffering, produce 
apparently no lasting diminution in the 
general j)rogree8 of their commercial ac¬ 
tivity. A new iiioe of energetic adven¬ 
turers, equally capable, eq^y daring, 
immediately succeeds thaffivhich has 
been swept away. Che banks, whiin no 
measures of government are aHe to re¬ 
strain,famish the means of fresh e^ter- 
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mi a^T^ure. Thegreat work of 
p4Ta^ efforfc mi pubUo adyancemeiit 
coirtuiuea wiiJi unabated vigour; the 
flaino,appwe»tly ©xtiijguifibaafor evpr, 
buma up with j^eah .brilliancy ; 
wave after toto zb broken.on the al»re, 
but the gretit 6ood-tide stiU streamsTor- 
W'^ard, and rises, higher and higher upon 
ihe beikch. 

46. The-American seaman possesses 
all ihe hardihood and daring which 
have given ^,ose of Great Britain the 
empire of ihe ocean, mid is stimulated 
in addition bjr .spirit of adventure, 
a iiiiret for gam,'exceeding that-of his 
hardy pro^hjitors on the wave. The 
progress of American foreign commerce 
hfis been more ra{»d, for ^e last half- 
contoiy, than that of England during 
the same or any former period. The 
same indomitable perseverance and in- 
extlDguishablopasaionforadvancemeut, 
which drive their race with such vio¬ 
lence towards the Rocky Mountains, 
liave sent Ihem forth with e<)ual vigour 
in the opposite direction, and implied 
■Uxeir sails into every creek and bay of 
^ navigable seas. Tiieir pendants are 
to be seen alongsidizthose of England in 
every harbour of the world : in London 
and Liverpool, St Petersburg an<l Con¬ 
stantinople : in the waters of Canton 
and the Gulf of New Zealand : amidst 
the ices of .the South Pole and on the 
frozen shores of Greenland. Individual 
advonture, private enterprise, have in 
ae short ,aj|ime Hchleye(l all these pro- 
di^i^ibm!&.mericfttt oommerical navy 
oweraothihg io thopencouragement or 
power of its goveniment. The Alheri- 
can sbjipmasmr str«)tcheB across the At¬ 
lantic with ft>canty crew and ill-eciuip- 
ped ship; indefatigable exertion, un¬ 
tiring'watchfulness, supply the wanted 
numbers: he takes in ms cargo of tea 


at CantoUf returns to New York, sells 
it at a halfpenny a pound cheaper than 
his British riv^, and is content.* It 
is in this minute attention to details, 
and indefatigable vigour, that the se¬ 
cret of the rapid progr^s of the Ame¬ 
rican eomtnei^Qial navy is to be found. 
Yet its value so considerable, as to 
have now (1840) reached, in exports, 
the vfi^t amount of 181,500,000 dollars, 
or ^£27,089,000, of which 113.000,000 
dollars, or £28,27S/>00, is for ihe value 
of domestic pr^uce. The imports for 
th'esame yearwer® 104,000,000 dollars, 
or £21,424,000 sterling, ^th exports 
and imports have more tha^ doubled 
in the last twenty years; a progress 
somewhat greater than the British 
foreign commerce hsjjjynade during the 
same period. 

47. The American navy at this time 
(1841) consists of seven ships of the 
line, and four on the stocks, seventeen 
frigates, twenty^ne sloops, and twelve 
schooneis and brigs; mo very formid¬ 
able force for a power which boasts its 
ability to contend with Groat Britain 
for the empire of the waves. The real 
strengtli of their mmne is to be found 
in the vmt and growing amoimt of 
theii- commercial vessels, and the vig¬ 
our an<i courage which long training on 
the storms of the Atlantic has com- 
numictited to the already hardy and in¬ 
trepid race of their seamen. The ma¬ 
rine seamen of their whole states for 
the year 1840 numbered fifty-six thou¬ 
sand ; a considerable commemal navy, 
from whence powerful Bi:^pUesoffiNulo]ps, 
already trained to the most material 
pmis of their duty, may at all times be 
obtained. The pay they give to the 
seamen and inferior (mcers iS ; vei^ 
hi^ to the superior oixes |a^^rrion- 
aily low peculiarity obseiVTOleuni- 


* Table showing the progyoss of Exports oiid Imports of the United States. < 
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versally in the United States, where 
democratic patsimouy can only r^xin 
favour of that close with which itself 
Rympathises, aad from the comforts of 
which itself inay derive benefit. Gun¬ 
ners receive £150 aryoaJr, boatswains 
£180, captEuna pn duty ordy £626. The 
wa^ of common sailoi’n, '^ing four or 
five pounds a-month, are so consider¬ 
able as to attract a large portion of 
British seamen intotheirservice, whom, 
from the identity of language and ha¬ 
bits between the two states, it is im¬ 
possible to distinguish ; while the di¬ 
minutive number of their shi|:>8, com¬ 
pared with those of Great Britmu, ren¬ 
ders it inxpossible for the latter power 
to attempt to vie with the United States 
in the amoimt of the remuneration they 
can bold out to the naval service. 

48. If the navy of America, even in 
the present maturity of its powers, is 
small, its militaiy force is still moi'e 
inconsiderable, and affords a striking 
proof of the entirely pacific direction 
which the national stren^h has hither¬ 
to taken. It consiste of eight regiments 
of infwitry, three of cavsdry, and tliree 
of artillery, numbering in all twelve 
thousand five hundwd and thirty-seven 
combatants! This is just the strength 
of a Roman legion, or of one of Napo¬ 
leon’s divisions. It is not a fifth part 
of tho military force of Bavaria, nor a 
half of that maintained l>y Saxony or 
Wiirtenibei'g, Such as it is, this Lili- 
]mtian force is scattered over fifty for¬ 
tified posts on tho frontier, and twelve^ 
iiTsenaJs in the interior, stretching over 
atf pxtent two thousand miles in length, 
being not, on an average, two hundred 
and fifty men to each post. Of all mar¬ 
vels, this amount of military force is 
the most marvellous, when the magni¬ 
tude and roaouroes of the Repubiic'are 
taken into view, the vast extent of fron¬ 
tier they have to defend, and the arro¬ 
gant tone which tliey as^um^ in their 
dipiotnatic intercourse with foreign 
states.' It is true thi^ have a militia 
evei^hei'e i&tablished, which in pe¬ 
riods of da%er may, .if is said, ^rol 
fifteen hunofed thousand comwtants 
around its banners* But although m oh 
a forcei, composed of ^ckwooasmen, 
combating behind trees in iheir forests, 
von. xii. 
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is doubtless veiy formidable, and may 
sometimes make a stout resistance be¬ 
hind inirenohmonts in the neighboui'- 
hood of towns; yet the result of the war 
of 1812 demonstrated what a priori 
might have been readily imagined, that 
it is incaf^bie of canying on war in 
the field, is wholly utmt for offensive 
operations, and cannot be rdied on for 
the defence even of tho strongest posi¬ 
tions, if assailed with skill by much 
inferior forces. The proof of this is 
decisive : the Americans allowed their 
capital to he taken and pillaged by a 
British division, that could not muster 
three thousand five hundred bayonets. 
De Tocquoville was never more correct 
than when he asserted, that if America 
were placed in the midst of the Euro¬ 
pean powem, it would at the end of a 
century, if still independent, have mode 
a much more Vapid progress than any 
of them; but that it would run the 
most imminent hazard of being three 
or four times conquered,in the interim, 
by monarchies not possessing a fourth 
pirt of its material resources. Her 
safety hitherto has consisted in hei- 
isolation. She is ffiirrounded on all 
sides, except Canada, by scattered sav¬ 
ages or degenerate Europeans —sowcalf, 
that she has never known what it-wus 
to combat a real enemy.* 

49. Incredibly small as the naval and 
military establishments of the United 
States appear to one accustomed to con¬ 
template the colossal armai;i|||||^.of tho 
Eimopean powers, they age laigo 

as the sctinty revehue ut the dis^sal 
of the centrftl government can afford to 
maintain. , Such is the impatience ot 

* Tlio militia of tho whole States omoimt- 
cd, according to the Army List of 1841» to 
],.503,052 men in arms. 

That of New York was, , . 109,435 

Pennsylvania* ' . . 267,178 

Virginia* . . . 106,122 

Ohio, .... 146,428 

miHa Abstract^ 1841 ; Stat, AlmoMc/or 1841, 

p. 86, 

**The isolation* of tlie United States Iiam 
pormltt^ them to grow and advonue: it ih 
doubtfal if they would have been ahlo to Iiv(' 
and to increase in fiurone. Separated ftenj 
tbo Old World, tlie ptmuiaiiou or tlie United 
States ailU inhabit a solitude. The deserts 
have provod their safety;; but already tho 
oo&diuons of their existence are changing.*' 

Memoitf, ii. 324. . 
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taa^on in Amorioa, as in all countries 
where democratic power is realljr, and 
not> as in republican France, nominally 
eatabllshed, that no consideration will 
induce them to stthmit to the burdens 
necessary to put the independence of 
the confederacy on a secure foundation. 
The ordinary national revenue at this 
time, (1840,) is only 17,1^7>000 dollars, 
or £3,546,000; and including all ejctra- 
oi'dinary aids, no more than 28,234,000 
dollars, or £5,858,000. The expendi¬ 
ture is 20,648,f636^11ars,or£5,488,OOO. 
There la no national debt properly so 
called, thitt is, attaching to the central 
government, excepting a floating bal¬ 
ance of three or four millions of dollam 
in exdiequor bills, issued during the 
dreadful commercial embankments 
and consequent fall of revenue dui’ing 
the last four years. Even this trifling 
national debt has sinco been paid ott’. 
Of this revenue, four-fifths, or about 
15,000,000 of dollmv, (£3,090,000,) is 
derived from cuBtoms ; there is no ex¬ 
cise or direct taxes to the general gov¬ 
ernment, of any kind; and the remain¬ 
der is almost entirely drawn from the 
sale of the lands belonging to the state, 
which in the year 1840 prod\iced 
2,620,000 dollora, or £639,000. Hither¬ 
to, indeed, with such scanty public re¬ 
venues, tho AmericanB have held sur¬ 
prisingly together; but that is because 
they have not as yet experienced in 
thw fulliorce^G causes of separation. 
The however, of thp difierent' 

gwrta of IBmr immense territoiy, ex¬ 
ceeding all Europe put together m ex¬ 
tent, riches, md variety, m so difler- 
ent^ that it k more tlm doubtful if 
they will continue tmited when the se- 
states become sufficiently strong 
to be able to stand withoiit support. 

60., This, however, is but a part of 
the revenues and debt of tho United 
States. Each of the states in tho Union 
haa a separate exchequer, receipts, ex¬ 
penditure, and debt of its own, from 
which its local ezpenk> ^ jttdges, 
charts of justice, are de- 

fra^t^ Tne*greaterpiuiof thedebtof 
oa^ separate state has bomi contracted 
bytheifclecailegiolattiiraforthe promo¬ 
tion of gr^t Euhiw improvements, such 
as roM, canals, railways, eind bridges, 
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forthe benefit of the community; and 
those debts are very considerable, 
amounting in all to 248,841,540 dollars, 
or £51,000,000. This is a fact of no 
small moment to Groat Britain at this 
time, oonsidering that at least two- 
thirds of this sum is duo to English 
capitalists, and that the democratic 
masters of several of those states have 
already adopted the convenient device 
of "repudiating" the debt; in other 
words, refusing to pay either its prin¬ 
cipal or interest, after it has been ex¬ 
pended for their behoof. The states 
which haveadoi>tedthisdisgracefnl step 
owe 100,000,000 dollara, or £22,000,000^ 
and inchide Michigan, Indiana, lUinois, 
and some others beyond the Alleghany 
mountains. Pennsylvania has failed in 
the regular payment of the interest of 
its debt; luid even in the great com¬ 
mercial capital of New York, symptoms 
of no equivocal kind have appetored of 
a disposition to relieve the people of Hie 
(lifisagreoable burden of diseWging their 
obligations. 

51. The government of America, as 
all the w^orld knows, is a pure and tin- 
mixed democracy; established on a 
scale, and over an- extent, to which 
there never has been a paraUd in tho 
annals of mankind. The central gov¬ 
ernment—the local govexnrnent—the 
officers of state, tho preaidont of the 
republic, Hie judk ofi&oerB 

of every description, in all the states, 
are elected by toe universal suffra^ of 
lire people^ either through toe memtua 
of the elections for their aepamte 
latures, or the geneml election for too 
nation^ office-l^era. So great is the 
amount of the constituency which may 
bo called on to void on the election m 
a president, that it is' imt unusual to 
see nearly two millions and a half of 
electors record toeir suf&ages bn that 
interesting occasion; and.nearly that 
number'actually voted at toe election 
of GenerH Harrison on 4to of Inarch 
1841.^ This is soniewdiat less tlnm the 
proportion capable of bearing 

* On that oceasiou there voted for 
Harrison, . . ; . 1.274,788 

Taff Bureu, .... 

Total oleotorfi^ . , 2,403,486 

—jStaf. AlinmaCf 1841, p. 591 
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a population of 14,500,000 free whites as much as appeared nocess^ tind' 
in rouiid nuiubors, being about ojw to such a system for its formation. Tho 
six in the whole free inhabitants. In general government, which meets at 
Great Britain and Ireland there are Wjisbia^n in congress, consists of 
830,000 electors out of ^7,000,000 two chambers—the Senate and House 
j>oople, or 1 in 32 only fin Prance, leas of Representatives. SjBujh state sends 
than 200,000 among 32,000,000, or 1 two members to the Senate, and a oer- 
in lOO! So widely different is the tain number, in proportion to the popu- 
exLent to which the electoral sufll’C^e lation, which is fixed every ten yeiU's, to 
has been carried, in the three countries that of the Representatives. This pro¬ 
in the world where the gi'oatest efforts portionvraHoriginolIymadconetoevery 
in favour of freedom have been made, thirty thousand persons; but in 1792 
md popular institutions have been m- this was changed to one in thirty^reo 
tablished on the broadest basis. It thousand; and in 1832 to one in forty- 
will not appear surprising, when these eight |hoU8{ind souls. The House of 
figures are considered; that the Amo- Representatives is named by the direct 
ricans should be repudiating their and immediate vote of the people; tho 
debts, while those of England have Senate, by the choice of the state l^is- 
always been, and of France are now, lature; thus the first is the result of a 
at least, religiously ujihekL The mass single, the second of a double election, 
of the people are, no doubt, deeply In the first instance, the seat endures 
interestedinthe/n^»2resultof keeping for two—in tho second,’for six years, 
faith with the public creditor; but the The Chamber of Ropresenttatives is en- 
immediitte offoot of its violation pro- dowed only with legislative powers; 
mises thorn, a most alluring liberation, the Senate, in addltion^to these, with 
in the outset, from disiigreeable bur- certain judicial and executive duties, 
dens. .The majority of men in all ages No bill can become a law until it passes 
are govemed by the first effect of moa- both houses; but, in addition to this, 
surea, and such as strike the sonseg theSenate judges of impeachments pre- 
only. Ultimate ^ consequences, over- ferred by the lower house for state 
whelming in their infiueuce on the offences, and its consent is requisite 
thinking few, are wholly overlooked to ratify treaties with foreign powers, 
by the unthinking many. The major- and validate certain appointments to 
ity of men will never <liscHarge their offices made by the President. 
obligations,if they can possibly help it 53. The executive power is vested, 
Public faith is preserved with religious in a great degree, in the^^sideat,, 
fidelity in En^and, because it Is for whose functions are inten^P to eo;r- 
the immediate as well as tho ultimate respond with those of a soll'ereign in 
interest of the monied classes, in the Europ^n monarchies; but» both 
whom property is substantially vested, in substantial authority and ^eoretioal 
td uphold it. ' If Great Britain wants right, the two are essentially different, 
to shake off its national debt, it has His tenure of ofiice is not for life, but 
only to extend the euShtge in any con* for four years; and a vice-president is 
siderabhr degree, and the burden will always elected with the President, who, 
not stand three months. in the event of his death while in office, 

52. Acot^ding to the theozy of the succeeds without any farther election. 
American conaUtution, a great variety The President <fan propose no laws to 
of chocks are estabUsh^, intended to Congress,andMsministersare excluded 
lim|tand reskain tho inordinate power in like mamier as himself; so that it is 
to the popular voice in the for- only by indirect means that the views 
wtibn of government. The principle of government can be laid before the 
. of their uni on is, that whatever power legislature. No inviokbility is attached 
is noti expressly vested in the Mer^ to thoofflee of supreme njsfii8trate,ds to 
government, belongs of right to .the the constitutional mpanirclb of Franco 
asaemblies of ttm separate states, and and Englo^ The President carries 
the central auihbifity; itself is restrained the laws into' execution, but he has no 
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abare in theif formation; he can refuse 
his sanction to them, but, byatBingular 
« finomaly; tho|iJgh that j^vents their 
execution, it does not prev^t them 
from beiug laws* and being enforced 
when a more pliant chief of the repub¬ 
lic is elected. The only real source of 
influence which the President enjoys, is 
the nomination to employments under 
'govemment; and their number is vetiy 
considerablo, iot it already amounts 
to eixty thouasuad, the greater part of 
whom are minoyed with evezy change 
of administration* 


^4.- It is not, however, eith^in the 
Pretident or the Senate, in ine iniu* 
isters of state or the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, that the true sovereignty of 
the United States resides, Oovem- 
meat is really vested in this people : 
and that, too, not in the iigumtivo and 
hyperboUc sense in which that expres- 
sion is used in the declamationH of 
modem Europe, but really, practically, 
and eEftiOtively. Each separate state is 
a demociaoy in itself, and in it the 
power of the people is exerted without 
any control Every one has its gov¬ 
ernor, its senate,' and house of repre¬ 
sentatives ; the whole number of which, 
in both houses, are elected by the uni- 
versal suffiage of the people. The sen¬ 
ators, in these state legislatures, vary 
from twelve to ninety-three in number; 
tiie represei)ttativ8s nrozn twenfy-six to 
three hmidred and fl%-two. Tliese 
legislati'iPbodiea are vested with what 
practically amounts to Absohite i>owerB 
in their separate states; and the gov¬ 
ernor carries into eftcct th« declared 
will of the majority of both houses, in 
^ lihe manner as he does the declaim 
will of Congress. They exclusively 
manage their debts, finances, improve- 
m^ts, judiciaf establishment, militia, 
labours,' rOads, railways, canals, and 
. ‘whole local coheema. So extensive and 


^ Office In Ainerica In the gift of the exe« 

. ColltecUou of taxes and general 
> oacolnistmtloa, . . • 12,144 ; 

and service agaioat the 
’v‘. '* # » « ' ► * e,e4S 

;; ai,9x^' 

p. (pven 

IniJutVAtijast, note 40. 


undefined ore their powers, that it may 
be doubted whether they do not amotmt 
to those of declaring peace and war, 
and acting in all respects as indepen¬ 
dent state Certain it is, that on more 
than one occasion,^particularly the dis¬ 
pute with the southern states in 1834, 
on the q^uestiou of ntdlifying the tariff 
of duties established by ingress; and 
the open hostilitieB which the northern 
states carried on with the British in¬ 
habitants on the Canada frontier in 
1837 and 1839,—‘tlie separate states, tho 
Carolinas in the first instance, and Kew 
York and Maine in the second, took 
upon themselves to set the authority of 
the central govemment at defiance; and 
Congress and the executive were glad 
to veil their wesd:DeBs under the guise 
of moderation, while in reality they 
succumbed to the whole demands of 
the insurgent commonwealths. It does 
not require the gift of proidiecy to 
foretell, that a vast confedera^ of se¬ 
parate states, eacli with its own legis¬ 
lature and armed force, and actuated, 
from difference of climate and situa¬ 
tion, by opposite and conflicting inter¬ 
ests, held together by so slender a tie, 
is not destined to hang long together. 
Tho very difference in the natioiMil cha¬ 
racter and descent in different parts.of 
the Union, renders it highly improbable 
that they can remain permanently unit- 
I ed. ** What similarity,” says Chateau¬ 
briand, is there between a I>Maohman 
of Louisiana, a Spaniard of the IBJori- 
das, a Gennan of New York^ an ^^Eng- 
lishman of New England, of Yixginia, 
of Carolina, of Qooigia ? Yet'tfci^^w' 
dl c^led Amerh^. The 4>ne is vola¬ 
tile, and a duellist; the othdr a ^praud 
and indolent €athb)ie; titis a Lutheran 
labourer, without s^res; that on 
lish Protestant, with slaves;' here is a 
Puritan inerch^; there an Episo^- 
lian slave-driTei*.^ Can ever imaoer 
such a popeWon homogeneoiw ? 

55. In ipnb' jqinportant respect Ame¬ 
rica difW '«nw'ly from sf^afec of 
Christehdoin, or indeed any thfth ever 
before existed in the 'Woflil It ac¬ 
knowledges n6 state religton.; ohS no 
public funds whatever are pre^dea for 
the clcagyi or religious of 

any denomWtioa. Ail ipet- 
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ing of dissenters in England; that is, 
they are maintained aolely bjr the seat- 
rents, or the voluntary coninbntions of 
their flo6^ Ctniwhea, especially in the 
great towns, are numerous^ * and em¬ 
brace every possible variety of belief, 
from the austere Puritan, the geiauine 
descendant of the patriarchs who, two 
centuries ago* sought a refuge in New 
England ftomthepersecutionof Charles 
T., to the lax Socinian, whose cree<l 
£c; 4 rcely dihers from that of the Deist 
of former timoa Episoopa^y is the 
prevailing ix^ligiou of the higher classes 
in the principal cities of the Union, ex¬ 
cept Biiltimore; but the Btiptists an^ 
Methodists ore by far the moat consi- 
dei'ahle sects. The Presbyterians aae 
also very n\fmeroua; and in sevcr?il 
districts the Roman Catholics are mak¬ 
ing gi'cat progress, insomuch that they 
now uumbor above tw^o millions of souls 
within the pale of their church in the 
wliole states of tho Unions 

56. Religion in the United States 
being entirely separated from civil gov- 
omment, its ministers are relievinl from 
that jealousy which in Great Britain is 
attached by the democratic party to 
every person in any situation of trust, 
whether civil or ecclesi^tical, whose 
nomination is not vested in themselves. 
The clergy of all denominations are 
elected by their congregations; they 
are main^ned by them during their 
incumbency; they may, in most cases, 
likp those of the dissenting congi'egor 
tibuS in the British Islands, be dismiss¬ 
ed by them at pleasure.* A strong re¬ 
ligions feeling pervades the United 
States, o^>ecimly New England and 
Pennsylvania, which has descended to 
them from their Puritan or CJuaker 
ancestors; and this i^ much enhanced 
by the comidiete divoiwe from temporal 
.concerns which has taken place in the 
church. The clergy have no political 
influence, and never iutenneddle with 
temporal afl&ira cpuxitiy in 

the wotid have th^ sway in 

society^ or are their opipg^, more, a^ 
tpded to, ^eoially by the fbi^e por- 
tioh of tl^ir oongregationa jft is to 
this: gmiered influence of religion, and 

* clergy hove in soine 

states alife tenure, which the law supports. 


the unseen chain which it has thrown 
over the paamons and vices of men, 
more, perhaps, than any other cause, 
that the existence of society for bo con¬ 
siderable a period as sixty* years, with¬ 
out any great convulsions, notwith¬ 
standing the almost entire absence of 
external restraint or efficient govern¬ 
ment, is to be ascribed. 

57. But the difficulties of tho Ame¬ 
rican church are yet to come; and with 
the increase of its destitute population, 
and of the classes which subsist on 
wages alone, the impossibility of pro¬ 
viding by voluntary contribution for 
the m^nteuance of religion win become 
very apparent. No want of religtous 
instruction is felt in the great com¬ 
mercial towns, but in tho rutul districts 
^0 case is often directly the reverse;+ 
and although the proportion of proprie¬ 
tors has hitherto been so great, no less 
than five millions of persons t already 
exist in the United States, for whom 
there is no provision in any place of 
endowed or existing public woi'slnp 
whatever, § If this is the case in their 

f '*Tho Baptist eoct atone proclaims a 
' want of above three thousand ministers to 
supply the existing churclies» Churches 
and iUnds are sufficirat, but men are waiit- 
ing.''—H aktiseau^ iii. 272, 273. This is the 
precise point where the question binges, and 
tho difficulty iUways ooours: it is compara¬ 
tively easy, under the influence of temporary 
exoitemout or philauthropio feeling, to build 
churches, uticmiu great towns; to main¬ 
tain tlioir ministers in decent oompetenco 
horn voluutiuy sources is a very omereut 
matter. 

t The American Board of lEmcatlon makes 
the following statement, Muth 8, 1844 f - 
**Avast population exists iu these Unit.cd 
States, lOr whom no meOiiB of grace what- ^ 
ever arc provided. Tho moot accurate ex¬ 
amination would fix the number at not less 
than five millions! Among this mass of per¬ 
ishing immortal beings, at our very dqors, 
error in its countless forms,—Popeiy, jntl- 
deiUty. and delusions wilder than the fana¬ 
tical dreams of Mahomet, are making fear¬ 
ful havoc of souls. Inde^ the whole num¬ 
ber of nominal professors of rcligioti. in oU 
tho evangelical denominations in the laud, 
does not much iDxceed tWo millions, whilo 
our population numbers eighteen millious.^ 

I * * According to a gonoitd summary of re- 
iglbiis denominations, mode fn the 
number of chiirdhes was 15.477; but there 
were only 12,ld0 ministers.^'—Ma»Tt»gAU. 
iiii 272. This Is abmit one church to eaoii 
thousand inbabltants, and. one mialster to 
ea^tbirtoenhuudred: tho population beinjt 
at that pwiod alHsut 15,000,000. Thls,en4Emi 
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infaaey, “wliat will it be in tlieir matup* 
it; and old age ? And how are f unde 
to be raised to j^ovide for the deh^ 
cienc; in a democratic worldly com¬ 
munity, which Btarroa down all ite pub- 
lio eetablkhmenis to the lowest point,, 
and where no legislator over yet has 
ventured to hint, in Congress, at a gen* 
oral direct tax i* 1£ nothing else ex¬ 
isted to subject Ameiioa to the com¬ 
mon lot of humanity, the seeds of its 
mortal distemper are to be foimd in the 
want of any provision for tho ffratiih 
tom religious mstruction of the poor 
over the whole cbxpmohwcalth: the 
very circumstance which, with the ad¬ 
mirers of their. institutions, is most 
ceaaelossly the subject of eulogy. 

58. If, by being severed fi*om the 
state, and relieved from the deteiiorat- 
ing ofPect of political passions or con¬ 
siderations, the American clorgy have 
been relieved from one set of debasing 
influences, they have, from that vejy 
cause, become subjected to another. 
Already the ruinous effect of the de- 
l>oudenco of the ministers of all deuomi- 

.avemsc, might seom to bo a ftur,proporfciau ; 
but the e\tl of tho system lies in two poiuta. 
1. Tho churches are unequaby distributed; 
abounding somotimes jbo profuniou. in the 
rich towns, and wholly wanting in tho rural 
districts. 2. No provnnou exists for theper- 
tmnent mainUnmee of tho clor^, whioli is 
tho veal (tifhculty; and acoordmgly, >u the 
Baptist persuasion alone. SOOO churches are 
already without ministers*—Bee preceding 
nolo,and Mabtiksac, iSi, 273. 

The foUeWjto statement of the religious 
]x>pulatiou or&e United States is said by the 
JRochetter Jkmocrat to be dorivedTroiii various 
sources, seveml of whidi aio authentic 




Baptists, . . 

Merebodists, 
Freabyterians, ‘ 
Congregational Istx 
Bomau Catholics, 
Bpiseopahaua, 

, Uulvorsalisite, 
XiuthexaCs, h 
But^b Befbraied, 
Frieds, , 

.Uul W «n% ^ 
ButdurSf ' « 

Mo^iub . 
awedopboi^aca. 

tbegej 
doUavif 


4,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,170.000 
1,400,000 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 
600,000 
640,000 
46O,00O 
22fi,000 
180,060 
, 20,000 
10,000 
6,000 
. 6,000 
6.000 

dismo^ taxes ha 
te^ and in New Ywk 609,000 
i)le yearly raised in this way. 


But dhoct tax whatever 

over the. 


natioruum thevoluntaiygupportof their . 
flocks, has become painfully conspicu¬ 
ous, Eeligion hs» descended from its 
function of coirccting the national vices 
and boldly denouncing the national 
sins in the ruling power; it has be¬ 
come little more, with a few noble ex¬ 
ceptions, of whom C^anidng was an 
illustiioUs' example, than the re-echo of 
public opinion, toten to the words 
of an able imd candid eyewitness, her¬ 
self a most strenuous advocate for tho 
voluntary^ system. The American 
clergy/' says Miss Martineau, are the 
most backward andf timid class in the 
society in which they live; self-exiled 
from the great moral questions of the 
time; the least-informed with true 
knowledge; the least coag^ious of that 
Christian and republican freedom which, 
os the natural atmosphere of piety and 
holiness, it is their prime duty to 
cheiish >iind diffuse The proximate 
cfiuses of this, are obvious : it Is not 
merely that the living of the clergy 
depends on the opinion of those whom 
they serve; to all but the fsor'and 
clear-eighth it appears that the itSe*' 
fulness of their iunction d&es so: The 
most guilty chiss of the community oh 
the skveiy question atpresent k not the 
slave-holding, nor even ihe nkrcantile, 
but the clericHl They shrink from the 
perils of the' contest. It will not 
for them to march in the noble army 
of marlyre. Yet, if the cletgy of Ahie- 
rica follow in the rear of toeiety, they, 
will be the first to glory in the reforma- . 
tions which they have done.t)3e utmost 
to retard. The fearful- and disgraceful 
mistake vdiich occasions this,' is the < 
supposition that the clerical office eon*' 
sktsinfldspUi^tbc tMhtothe rnhsds 
of their hearers; and thk is 
producing its ei^t in thimiing' ' 
churches, and imp^ing' the 
find, an administration of reUgion'.bet* 
ter suited to ttieir heed. / , ‘ . 
final impression isj that 
best'administered in 
pmsomd Clmraoter of the 
m&mWn of aoci^i out ^KfiV thoolo- 
^OEd; and next, by the aetoand preach* 
ihgs ^ the members of 
who ,are the mbjst siecutairih ^ir babitsl 
of life^ excluBiyeV 
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the worst eaemies of Chriatianity, ex¬ 
cept tlie yicioua” Such ia the f^t of 
the voluntary ayatem, ac^vdiUg to the 
testimouy of its moat azdont sup¬ 
porters. An English hktomn ne^ 
not fear to express this opinion, for he 
sees ami^e evidence around him of a 
similar tendency among the diaaoniing 
cleigy in his own .country. They are 
sufficiently inclined, indeed, to with¬ 
stand the influence and donuuuce the 
vices of tho government, of the estab¬ 
lished church, or of the richer classes 
who attend the churches of rival per¬ 
suasions; but are they equally active 
in denouncing the sins that most easily 
beset their own popular supporters ?* 

59. Hero,then,iBaoountiyiuwhich, 
if they ever had such on earth, lepub- 
lican principles have enjoyed the fairest 
ground, for trial, and the best oppor¬ 
tunity fov establishing their beitt^U 
The laud was bcmndless, and, in the 
interior at lejist, of imexumpled fer¬ 
tility ; the nation began its career with 
all the advantages and powers, and 
none of the evils, and scarce any of 
the burdens of civilisatioa They Lad 
the inheritance of English laws, cus¬ 
toms, and. descent; of tho Christian 

* At a genwil confovonco of the clorgy of 
Oeorgvo, liold at Athens on Becembor 30, 
1837, it was resolved 

** 1. TNt it U the of the Qeorcla 
Annual Conference, that slavery, ns it exists 
in tho Uultod states, is not a moral evil. 

'^Besolved, that we view slavery as a civil 
and, dconestic iuatitutiim, and one with 
which, as ministers of Christ, we have no- 
ihina to de, further than to ameUointo the 
condlttoQ of ‘the i^ve, by ondoavouring to 
iinpart to him and his master the lienign in- 
flaence of tho religion of Christ, smd aiding 
Wh in theif way to heaven.”—Aew JTorX 
£min0 Pott, Jsu. 6,1836. 

' lOontmet thl? with the gradual oxtinoUra 
of ^very ip the ohlef states of Euro}>e by 
the tinoeasipg efforts and exhortations of tho 
Christian clergy, aftd say whether religion 
has not'deseouded .from her pedestal when 
she cea^ ^ rest on.indepQQdbnt reveimcs. 

** What is mdst surprising of all, a large 
number of the clergy, and esijeoldly those of 
the Bbiacop^ Church, incfudlug those who 
ccdl tD«ius«vea eveu^ioa!, are not merely 
palliatore^qf ihlfi state of slaveiy, but adw- 
eaf«i/or Ut eoMinmmt and depreoaUrtof all 
pvibik discttMhin on tiie ; sothavu the 
Topubltcaus uuderetand dvll cnd p^tleid 
Kt^rty but imi>erfoctly« the Christum, pro- 
femora seotn to understand the libe)^ of re¬ 
ligion and juitlco still kM*'HBtfCKiiroiiaii*s 
.dwico, i JS/BT,. 


religicn, of European arte, and all the 
stores of ancient knowledge; they had 
neither a tenitorial aristocracy, nor a 
sovereign on the throne, nor a heredi¬ 
tary nobility, nor a national debt, nor 
an establish^ church, which are nsu^ 
ally held out as the impediments to 
the advancement of freedom in the Old 
World How, then, has the republican 
syatem worked in this, the garden of 
the world, and the land of promise? 
The answer shall be given on no mean 
authority—in the words of one, him¬ 
self an ardent, though candid supporter 
of democratic eqtudity, and whose poli¬ 
tical writings, alone of any in this age, 
deserve a pl^e beside the works* of 
Bacon and Machiavel 
'60. “ The self-government and all- 
powerful sway of the majority,^' says 
M. de Tocqueville, “ is the greatest and 
most formidable evil in the United 
States. The I'eproach to which 1 con¬ 
ceive a democratic government, such aa 
is there established, is open, is not, ad 
many in Europe pretend, its weakness; 
it is, on tlio continiy, ite irresistible 
strength. What I feel repugnance to 
in America is not the extreme liberty 
w'hich reigns in it, but the slender 
guaranteo which is to be found a^nst 
tyranny. When a man, or a party, 
Buffers from injastice springing' from 
the majmity in the United States, to 
whom can he apply for redress ? To 
public opinion ? It is formed by the 
majority. To the legislative body ? It 
ropresenta the majority, blindly 
obeys its mandates. To tho executive ? 
It ia named by the nimj[ortty, and is 
the jussive instrument m its handa 
To tho public force? It ie nothing 
but the majority under arms. To a 
jury ? It ia the judicial eommittee of 
the majority. To the judges ? They 
are' in some states elated by the ma¬ 
jority, and hold their offices at their 
pleasure. How unjust and unreafiun- 
abla'soever may be the measure which 
strikes you, no redress is practicable, 
and you must submit'*—" Liberty of 
thought and opinion,” says Mass 
tineau, is strenuou^ maintEincd in 
words in America; it has become 
most a wearisome datamation; but it 
is a sod and de|dorable fact, th^ j;a no , 
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country on earth i& the liiind more 
fettered than it is here; what ia called 
public opinion has net up a despotism 
such as exists nowhere else—public 
opinion, sitting in the dark, wrapt up 
in mystification and vofpie terrors of 
obscurity, deriving power no one knows 
from whom, like on Asiatic monarch, 
unapproachable, unimpeachable, unde- 
thronable, perhaps illegitimate; but ir¬ 
resistible in its power to quell bought, 
repress action, and silence conviction; 
bringing the timid perpetually under 
the unworthy fear of man-fear of 
some superior opinion which rules the 
popular breath for a day, and controls, 
through impudent folly, the speech 
and actions of the wise,”—“ This cmm- 
tiy," says Jefferson, ** which has given 
the world the example of physical lib¬ 
erty, owes it that of moral emancipa¬ 
tion also ; for as yet it is but mominal 
with VLB, The inquisition of public 
opinion overwhelms in practice the 
freedom asserted by the laws in theory/' 
61. Original tho\ight, independence 
of character, intrepid assertion of opin¬ 
ion, against the prepossessions of the 
majority, are, generally speaking, un¬ 
known in America, at least in all who 
aspire to a share in the administration 
of public a^hirs. Where it exists, it is 
usually found in persons of respect¬ 
able birth or ancient descent, who seek, 
in the privacy of their own homes, that 
independence which is immediately ex¬ 
tinguished in public lifa They puss, 
in consequence, for aristocrats, and are 
regarded with j^ilousy .as such. This 
is' admitted by their own ablest and 
beat-informed writers * So completely 
do the ideas of all who appear in pub¬ 
lic affiiirs flow in one channel, that you 
Would say they are all cast in one mould, 

** ** Manlineu of cltaracter is tndro likely 
to be the ooneomltaat of aristoemtio than of 
dQmocqmtia birth; lor the first feol them¬ 
selves above public opinion, but the last bow 
to St the slave to his master. X, have 
in America to feel the truth of a 
nuttim whi^ Is becoming familiar amongst 
ns; that It takes au aristocrat to pby the 
tmb dtmooiat. All the real mahly oSmo- 
t have ever known in Arhow have 
been'acciiscd oj! aristoeriKy, simply because 
they were diiq>oscd ^ cf^ry out th^r prinol- 
plea and not let that imj^orious sbveteign, 
the play the tyrant Over* 

thom.'^<lo$(nak» In £«cy Mardiftge, ii. 82 ;. 


and stamped with ono image and su¬ 
perscription, Party spiril*, ' indeed, 
nme extremely high; the public press 
abounds with furious and often coarse 
invective, and the most vehement divi¬ 
sion of opinion often agitates the 
whole Union. But in neit^r of these 
vast arrays is riiere any oririnality 
or stubborn independence of bought 
in individuals; all follow implicitly, 
like the well-disciplined forces of a par¬ 
liamentary leader in England, , the opin¬ 
ions of their separate parties. It is a 
mere struggle of numbers for the su¬ 
periority, and the moment the con¬ 
test is decided by a vote, the min¬ 
ority give way, and public opinion 
ranges itself, to appearance, universally 
on the side of the greater number. It 
may well be believed that this unani¬ 
mity is seeming only; and that the 
beaten party do not really become con¬ 
verted to opinions of their anta¬ 
gonists. But they ore compelled to 
feign Acquiescence; they must crouch 
to numbers. That noblest of spec¬ 
tacles, which is so often exhibited in 
England, of a resolute minority, strong 
in the conviction and inti'epid in the 
assertion of truth, firmly maintaining 
its opinions in the midst of the insur¬ 
gent waves of an overwhelming ma¬ 
jority, is scarcely ever seen on the 
other side of Atlantic. They feel 
sufficiently often the “ civium ardor 
prava jubehtium;’* but the “ justum 
et tenacem propositi vimm** is un¬ 
known.* The reason is obyious ;^so- 
ciety in America is governed only by 
one elements ludividuid resolution 
not wanting, bxit it has no ground to 
rest on agamsi the ruling and irresist¬ 
ible majority. It is as impossible to 
escape pemg caaried away by tho tide, 
as for a dismasted sl^p in a bottomless 
ocean to avoid being ^wept on by tho 
waves. , Yet there is a remedy for this, 
as for all the other evils qf society. 
When the event has proved tho ma¬ 
jority to-be in the wrong;, wl^ch is yeiy 
often the case, tho former genem opin¬ 
ion. is not openly assailed it is 
eeoretiiy abandon^ Oi($ hy one the 

, * ** The ardoqr Of the riliaons ur^ng cn 
mioOus xooaBcrea;*' but “ the )ust man, ten* 
ariousof hii purpose,'* is unknown.' 
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majority ifl lessened, tintil at length it 
is turned into a minority, and then, 
without Anything being said about 
it, the opposite measures are quietly 
adopted. 

62. The Americans wDl exclaim that 
this statement fe overcharged, and that 
independence of opinion is to be found 

much in America a« in Great Britain, 
or any Eiu^pean state. The matter 
may be brou^t to a very easy test, 
which will both illustrate the fact and 
the causea to which the difference, in 
this rc8i)ect, between Great Britain and 
America, is owing. A11 the world knows 
that the greatest diversity of opinion 
upon diffet^nt subjects exists in Grc*it 
Britain, and it is a matter of evetyday 
occurrence to see persons belonging to 
the aristocratic party, and boldly maiu- 
biining Conservative opinions, api)ear 
oil the hustings and solicit the votes of 
the most democraticconatitnencies. It is 
not less usual for members both of the 
House of Lords and House of Com¬ 
mons to advocate extremq radical and 
democratic opinions, in presence of a 
vast majority of persons supporting the 
aristocratic side. Hay, examples have 
not been wanting of officers of high 
rfink in the array and navy, who of 
course are entirely dependent on the 
Crown for their promotion, or even for 
remaining m the service, giving free 
vent to the most violent liberal oj»imons. 
A part of the public press of Great Britain 
avowedly suppoits republican princi¬ 
ples ; and not a few of its writers, and 
tliat, too, of the highest talent, advocate 
the Bftme doctrines, hoih at public 
meetings and in their literary produc¬ 
tions. Is a similar state'of tmnga ever 
seen on the other side of the Atlantic I 
Is it as usual there to see candidates 
for i^opular favour at public meetings 
maintain monarchidal and aristocratic 
■ opinions, as in Great Brit^ it is to see 
them support republican ones ? Does 
the flail of Congress resound with de¬ 
clamations hi favour of a mixed mon¬ 
archy, id preference to a vepuUio^ in 
like maimer as the S^gtish House of 
Commoimi doe4 with atyumbnts im ^ 
vour q£ demoem'^C institutiomi; Does 
a large part of the phbUc 
periodical literature of America 


Rtantly advocate the substitution of a 
mixed monarchy for their institutious, 
iu the same manner as it does in Eng¬ 
land the conversion of the govcnmient 
into a pure democracy? We have never 
heard that any of these things take 
place. On thecontiary, itis well known 
that the advocates for monarchical in¬ 
stitutions, and they are both numerous 
and able in America, are as guarded in 
expressing their opinions iu public as arc 
in Hussia who are impressed with 
republicanidcaSr Thereasouisthesame 
in both cases. Bowerresides in one class 
only, and therefore the other classes 
cannot enjoy any practical freedom in 
discussion, and unfettered opinion Can¬ 
not exist Let the Americans, in their 
public debates, philo8ox>hical works, md 
perio<lical literature, evince the same 
variety and independence of o))inion on 
political subjects which are every day 
put forth in England, and they will ob¬ 
tain credit in Europe for possessing, 
real freedom in public deliberation and 
as regards independence of thought, 
but not till then. 

63, AH the restraints on the exces¬ 
sive ]x>\ver of the majority, devised by 
the wisdom of Wa^ingtou and the 
original framers of the,American con¬ 
stitution, have been Ottered by two 
causes; the equal division of landed 
property by succession, and the grow¬ 
ing democratic ambition of the jwjoplei. 
Undei' the law of succession estab¬ 
lished at the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, the death of every proprietor 
brings about a splitting of his inherit¬ 
ance into little portions; and when 
their owners in ibeir turn are can'ied 
to the great charnel-house of mortality, 
a simikr division takes place; so that 
thepartitioag<>es<m<i(fi»/?m!fMm. Such 
haa been the effect of this system, that 
it is extremely rare for any consider¬ 
able fortune to survive the second 
generation; and tW grandchildfGn of 
those who were first in wealth and sta¬ 
tion in the days ai Waehington, are now 
lost 'iM “the pbscurity of the general 
crow^ vond are even, in many cases, 
labouring with thojr own hands. There 
are thus few rich nersons in America, 
and Jio hereditary fortuaee> but an im¬ 
mense number of little proprietors; 
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and in the states beyond the Allegha- 
nies in particular, their number is pro¬ 
digious, and hourly increasing. These 
small laudholderB, as is iuTariably the 
oase, are strongly attached to the demo- 
cx-atic party. They are the great sup¬ 
porters of the violent outcry which h^ 
been raised in every part of tho Union, 
with such fatal eSeot^ against the paper 
credit and tlxe commercial aristocracy/ 
Such is the ascendant they have now 
gained^ both in the separate states and 
the general le^^slatura of the Union, 
from the continual i^tiplication of 
these small pnopertaes, under the law 
of equal succession, which is every¬ 
where established, that all bulwarks 
have been swept away, the march of 
democracy has become irresistible, and, 
for good or for ovij, the whole confede¬ 
racy must go through with its conse¬ 
quences. But equality must have one 
of two results: all must have power, 
or none. Hithorto the iirst eifeot has 
taken place in America t let them bo- 
ware of the last, 

64, As a natural consequence of this 
state of things, there is, in opposition 
to the will or pissious of the majority, 
no lasting security cither for hfe or’ 
property in America, in cases where 
the public mind is vehemently excited, 
Hiih’ertc^ indeed, no direct attack on 
property has been made, at least whore 
it is vested in land; this simple 
reason, that the majority aro themselvos 
landowners, and therefoi'o any such 
system would be an attack upon their 
own interesta. But the intern of spoli¬ 
ating that Bpecios of property in which 
tho. majority do not p^icq>ate, and 
ior which they feel no sympathy, has 
already been carried to a most frightful 
extent. The run ag^unst paper credit, 
1«he fury against commercial arfs- 
tooraoy, the my “ bank or no bank,” 
whi(4i has convulsed all the sUt^ of 
the Union for the last ten years, aiid 
wt lUt iWied the national bank, ren- 
4M«dbiudcrupt nine-tenUis of the com- 
jn<^ieiidolhsscB,andx^ national 
ei^pbfrts md imports to one hal^ and 
in toiUe years to & third of their former 
amount, sm nothing but so many suc¬ 
cess attiiiChs of the Reyolutionary 
mftjor% on ’that apeoies of profieiiy > 
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which, being vested solely in the wealthy 
classes of society of whom they were 
jealous, it had become the object of 
the demooraiy to destroy.* The deter¬ 
mination now openly actm on in many 
of the states, particularly Arkansas, 
Illinois, and Ihe democratic communi¬ 
ties in the valley of the Mississippi, 
and even in the great and opulent com¬ 
mercial state of’Pennsylvania, to repu¬ 
diate their state debt, and shake off the 
burden of their public creditors, after 
they have ex|)arienced the full beneht 
of their capital by expending it on 
railroads, canals, and other public im¬ 
provements, is another example of the 
incipient spoliation of the fundholders. 
Their property of all kinds lias tinder- 
gone the. most violent attacks in Ame¬ 


rica, except that in land, which, from 
its diffusion, was protected by the in¬ 
terests of the majority But the period 
of danger to them is postponed only, 
not averted. • The period when the 
attack on landed property, if the pre¬ 
sent sptem* of government contmues, 
will commence, may be predicted with 
certainty It will be as soon as the 
majority of electors, in any of the 
states, have come, from the natural 
growth of other trades, to be persons 
without any interest in the soil, and 
when the back settlements have be¬ 
come so distant by the advance of 
civilisation, that it is less trouble to 
take thoir neighbours' fields than to go 
io the Far West and seek posaeaswus 
of their own. This is nothing peculiar 
to America; in every country ih the 
world the majority, undev sitnOar Cir¬ 
cumstances a^d political ineiitutions, 
would do same. 

65. Is life secure in the United’ 
States, when pj^jpei’ty is placed in such 
imminent i>enl ? Experience, terrible. 
experience, proves the reverse; and 

* Exports from Great Britain to America 
daring tUofollowinff rears ^ 
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demoustratos, tbat not only exiBtr> 
encd endangered, but, wlkatis far worse, 
law is often powerless against tlie once- 
excited passions or violence of the 
people. Tlie atrocities of the Fi^euch 
Itevolutiicm, cruel and heart-reudiog as 
iliey were, have been exceeded on the 
other side of the Atiantic, for there 
the terrible spectacle has been not un- 
frequently exhibited, of late .years, of 
persons obnoxious to the majority being 
publicly burned aim by the people, aud, 
to render the torment moi'e prolonged 
and excruciating, over a lire purposely 
kindled of green wood.* Combined 
and systematic attacks on property, or 

* “Somo months bofore I left the United 
States, a man of colour was bw'n&l aUw 
without trial, at St liOius in Missouri; a 
large ussonjbly of the * rcspectablo' inhabi'' 
tauts of tlie city being present. The in;\)or- 
ity of ncwfipajior edltoi*s made theniselves 
parties tn the ac^ by refesing through fear 
to t'oprobato It. The gentlemen of the press 
lu that city dare not coiukuiu tho deou, fur 
feat of the cmiscquenccsfrom the murdorciti. 
They merely annuuuocd the deed, os a thing 
to bo rogruttod; and recoumicudod that u 
veU should be drawn over the afl'air. Tho 
nowspupers of tho Union gcuorsilly wore 
afraid to oommewt on it, bcwiUHO they saw 
tho St fiouis editors were afraid.*'—Miss 
Hartjneau, i. 160,152. 

“Just before 1 rouohed Mobile, two men 
were tiumed alive there in a flow Jire m the 
open air, in presonco of tho gentlemen r>f tho 
City generoidiy. No word was breathed of 
the transaction in the newspapers; and this 
in a special sign of t)to ^mea. There is far 
too much Bi^erWouco to 0 )>inion In the 
iiorbiieru atatos; but in tbo aoutbom it is 
like tLio terrors of Tibonua Caesar."—i6id. ii. 
Uh 144. 

Upon a more vAX|te rapoi*t or bare suspi- 
clou, persons traveUing in the south have 
been arrested) imprison^ and in some cases 
Jlogffcd or tortured, on pretence that they 
came tocanso insurredtioa among the ahwes. 
More thou on c innocent pertonhas been hanged. 
It was declared by some Uboraboiiuded gen* 
tiomcn of South OaroUna, after the publica¬ 
tion of Dr Oh^nnine's work on stavory, that 
if be wow to ontertnatprovincoi with a body¬ 
guard of twen^ thousand .men, he would 
not come oat aUve. HaudbiUs are issued by 
i the Comnuttoos of Vigilance, pf&rtng enor- 
mousHrewards for th^ heads oi* ears ol^proml- 
noot aboUtioniaU. The goramor of South 
Carolina last year rocobomonded the sum¬ 
mary execution, without ben^dt of oki^, of 
all persons caught within, the liakfte qf tbs 
.state boldbur prominent ^ti^i^very <^iii- 
ioi^; aud.every seutlment of his is iudors^ 
by^a select committoc of the state legisla- 
tUre/'—ibid.«. 848. 849. 

,**On the Uth Juno 1841k Uadc slave 
uamsd Joseph was Biased, o# the suspicion 


dreadful acts of terror and revenge; 
have taken place in several great towns; 
and such has been the prostration of 
law and paralysis of authority by the 
will of ih& sovereign multiti^e, that, 
on many of these occasions, not only 
the press did' not venture to denounce 
the infamous proceedings, but the law 
authorities did not moke au;^ attempt 
to apprebend or ]>unish the delin- 
quentat 

66. Murders and assassinations in 
open day havc^ven occurred among 
the memberTB oRjongress themselves; 
and tho guilty parties, strong iu the 
support of the majority, openly walk 

of being ooncemod in some murders, by a 
furious mob, without any trial, which bound 
liiia U> a troo. and kindlra a fire of fagots at 
lus foot, lie aaked for a drink of wator, and 
Rurl, 'Now apply your torches, and lab roe 
die in penco.' Ho behold with firmness tho 
curling fiarno approachmg hisibet ; but when 
it begun to f.isUin on his legs, and feed on his 
body, tho pain w.w so cxcesalvc that he 
HcreuTued aloud, andeutreuted the bystanders 
to blow out his iiralus. Not a baud, however, 
was raised iu mercy to terminate his sufftn'- 
lugs; and at length, surging with almost 
superhuman strength iu tho excess of hie 
sgoiiy, ho tore out tho 8ta])los, and leapt 
with his half-burnt limbs out of the Aamos. 
The cnick of rifles w’as then heard: ho fell 
piorced by aovcral sliots, and Ins body was 
thniwu back into tho pile, where it wiw 
totally consumt'd. 2fo notice ie^iaiever v?as 
of this ati'ocit//^’ tho pajms did not 
venture tu condemn it; and no one was puu- 
ixhert, nor inquiry ever made." — J?nerica?i 
roper, I^ew Oiieam, June 16, 1845. 

A young man at NatchvlUo, in Touhessoe, 
was lately sui/.cd by the oommittqo of vigil¬ 
ance, and nn abolition nowspi^r fouhcT iu 
his huudio, among a number of Bibles^ He 
was immediately seiKed, publioly flogged, the 
mayor ot the town presiding, and sent out of 
the town in that dreadtbl condition; liio 
horse, gig, and Bibles; of which he was dis¬ 
posing, worth tbi'os hundred dollara, being 
no more heard o£”<—Mi8s MAATiAfiAC, ii. 
1$D, 140. 

t "Baltimore was lately, during feur days, 
at the mercy of the genius of dostniotion. 
The security of the city was vainly bandied 
from the mayor to the sheriff, from the 
to the oommnndor of the militia; the 
prisons wm'e forced, the tnayor ahd militia 
pUlaged; bat not a fiersou could bo found 
in tt^ut city, with 100.000 iubabltants, who. 
would head any force agaiast the riotcie, till 
AU oldiMtriAr^ of oigbty-four, who hud sign ¬ 
ed tho ikclarAtiOtt'Oflndependenee, stepped 
forth, «nd, requesting to at the head 
of thirty men, stopped the disorder, and p>tt 
an .end to the pillage. Well may the Aine- 
rioans say with Mr Olay, ^ We are in the midst 
of Arev^utioa.****-*OKflVAnis3t, ti. 84T. ’> 
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About> tmd ge^ all attempts to prose- freedom we wero promised?*'said the 
cate them at defiance. So common French RevolutionistB;' ,we pan no 
have these sommary acts of savage longer bi^ whom we please;” but 
violence grown in AmericOf that they the Americans have improved on ihis 
licrve come to be designated a idea, for their principlet in some in- 
peouliar and well-known expression; stances at least, has b^p shown to be, 
and the phrase “Lynch law” is un- that th^ may either hang or burn 
derstood, all over the world, to expreM whom they please, 
the violent assumption by,the multi- 67. The American writers plead, in 
tude of the office, on a sudden im- cxtenuationof th6seatrocitieB,thatthey 
pu]se,atooceofaceuser@, judges, juries, are only of occasional ocouztehce; that 
and executioners. The ablest and best the states of the confederacy aj*e in gene- 
informed political wr^rs on the popu- ralx>eace&ble and orderly; t^tihey oc- 
lar side in Europe, coRess and lament cur chiefly in rude and semi-barb^otis 
this prostration of law and justice in states, on the frontiers of the For 
the United States.*^ “Is this the West; that the annals of every countxy 

* *' Ever since America could boast of large being the usual instruments worn by thom 
towna the inhabitanU of these have alono boncatb their clothea On his recent exam- 
constituted the sovereign people. Their in- inatiou before a committee of the House, ho 
Hurrections, their acts of violence, have been was asked by the chairman of the oommittee 
frequent during past years, and each of them whether he nod arms on his person or not; 
hasDOouAnoutr^ on true liberty. One day and answering that ho always carried them, 
the people rise, in order to punish those who, he was requested to give them up wiulo the 
through hnmaoity or rcli^on, wish to re- committee wci*e sitting, which he did; but 
gard negroes as men; on another they destroy on their rising, he was presented with ln» 
a GatboUc odnoatlonal cstablisliincnt; on a arms, and he eoutinned oonstautiy to wear 
third, they drive ftem the pulpit, and would them as befnro.’*--BuciuyQBAM’s (a liberal 
lain tear in pieces, a Protestant preacher, writer) 1.356, 357* 

because he speaks o^nst til 0 Catholics; on **We imUished on Monday a short para- 
a fourth, they destroy the types of on editor graph siting that a Mr Anthony, a member 
who calls in question some popular opinion; of tno Arkansas Le^slature, had been killed 
and always and overywhero they pretend in a rencontre with Ohloncl Wiisoh,^ the 
only to be doing justice to themselves, in SpcKiker of the Lower Hhusc, It'appe^s 
dej^^dng those whom they accuse of the from the particulars since rCcdvod, that this 
Iirotection, as well as the jurisdiction, of tiie murderous outrage t^as actually eorrmtUed on 
trihunalA"--^];BuOFui,iScimce 06 ocial£s, L304, the ^floor the House thUe in miion; the 
305. Speaker, in' consequence of some ofiTensive 

‘‘The longer we remained in Wasliington, remark directed agaihst him by the unlbr- 
fcho more we saw and heard of the reckless- tunate member, having come down from his 
ucss and prodlgacy which characterise the scat armed with a aowle knife I The men)- 
manners b^li of Its resident and fluctuating ber, jt is stated, was also armed whh' the 
])()pulat!ou. In addition to the fact of all same weapon, but the rencontre lasted only 
the parties to the late duel going at large, for a monient—the latter haviitg'beeh left 
and Doing uuaocountablo to any tribunal of dead on the floo^, ind the Sptokdr having 
law for their conduct in that transactiou-^f had one hand pearly Cut off,' and the other 
itfidfasufficientproofoftholaxityofmorals. severely imured. Wilson was forthwith nr- 
abd the wenkiiess of magistorial power—it rested by uie oivfl authorities, and his xatmo 
mttcr of notoriety that a resident of struck m>m the rolt^ the House by uebrfy 
tho ci.ty* kept a boardingdiouse, and a unanimous vote. He was liberated on 2000 
who entertained a strong feeling of rosenb dollars' hail, and subsequently acquitted.'*^ 
ment towards Mr Wise, one of the members Nm Fork Deo. 20, IS37. BUiuaxoaAM, 
for Vlrgtoim went constantly omod with 1,136. . : 

loaded i^stou and a long bowie knife, watch- “A tnigical oconttence took place during 

,ing his opportunity to assaaslnate hbxi. He my stay In Kew York, which brought this 
hud been foiled In the attempt on two or question veir prominently belbre the public, 
throe occasions by finding this gentleman Xttmsthis: Ann'nisterofthegOspel^ineBev. ^ 
srhied also, andi generaUy accomrianied by Elijah P.Lovqjoy, was enmroa ^ the editor of 7 
his friends; bqt ffiouga tho mfigistrates of areligiousnowspaperat^etoWnofBtLouis, 
thh bily Were warned of this Intended assos- and in the slave st^ of Missouri, in this 
sjniribn, they were either afraid to oppre- state, tho mob had burned a cbtoured man 
hiaiid the iudiridoal, or, from some, other, olive for someoffei^ for which hb was nhter 
mbriVe^ jdhclincd or neglected to do so, dnd brmight to trial, Mr Lotceoy coiidemhed 
he Acqmiogly walked abroad armed os usual, this j&?t, and reproved tbeludgs, whose nam o 
“ Mr :Wiik^ as woQ as many others was LaWtess^ i$c excua^g the mob as be'bad^ 

of the tncihDers^ from the Bonth and Host, ^ do^ie for thoir nx^twtjfmbleceiidut^' In oon- 
ffo kdbUml^.amtd into tho JSfhuse qif' sequence of this, tbe mob themwlves retafi* 

ilalifvs Aftdlw^fs^-eoncea^ X)istda end dirks ateol <m Hr Ijifrajoy, by attacking bis bioUS^ 
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Gxliiblt too xoany examples of occasioQ-1 possible to make any r^iy. In other 
aL outbreak, of popular vlol^ce; and countries, the frightfiu atrocities of 
that it is linWt to hold their tostitu- the stake and the torture have charao- 
ticns res}X)i^He for acta common to terised government during savage and 
them with all mankind. There is ruthless periods; and it htm been the 
some justice in these observations, but well-founded boast of civilisation, that 
they are liot precisely 'well-founded; they have disappeared before the milder 
for some of the greatest atrocities have spirit which its blessings have intro- 
been committed in Philadelphia, Balti- duced. Ebullitions of popular violence 
more, Boston, and other of the greatest have been frequent; horrors unutter- 
cities of the Union.* It affordis, too, able have been committed, and are com- 
a melancholy proof of the depravity of mitted, during their continuance. But 
bumaai nature, if the spreati of know- these have always been the passing fury 
ledge and march of intellect have no of the multitude merely, and the 
tendency to check these savage diaposi- turn of order has uniformly been sig- 
tions, and the citizens of the great and naliscd by increased vigour of the exe- 
well-^ucatcdmodeh’epublicareobliged cutive for the repression of such ex- 
to plead, in extenuation of their cruel- cesses, and increased horror of th<! 
lies, that the same things wore done public at their continuance. It was 
during the crusade against the Al- thus that the insurrection of the Boors 
bigeois, or by the autos-da-fe of Cas- in Qennany was in the end rej^resaed 
tile.. But the peculiar and damning by tho vigour of the feudal chivaliy'. 
blot on America, in 'this particular, is The Reign of Terror in France waa suc- 
thiSj—and it is one to which it is ini- ceeded by the iron rule of Napoleon— 

breaking up his press, and throwing It and therowonldbeflcarcolyadiilbronceofopinlon, 
the types into tho river, for which he could or that the whole press of the country} in thu 
ge|b uo redress* Ho then removed to the freo states at least, would have pondcipnod 
town of Altou^.op the opposite side of the such nn outrage, and contended for the right 
HisBissippl river, and in the free state of of freedom of discussion. But by far thu 
lUinoiB. Even here, however, his advocacy greater majority of the Whig papers^ and 
of abolition occasioned the mob to destroy some bven of the domocratio in New York 
his press a second time ; another was pro- and elsewhere, condemned the pertinacity 
cured to replace that, and they broke it in and obstinacy, as they called it, of Mr Love- 
pieces also. A third press was purchased joy, excused the conduct of the tnob, anrl 
to replace this; butwhonit arrived at Alton, thought that any man venturing to pniblkk 
aud befoi'e ever U was used, the mob at- senlmenU which he knew to he ohnaxiimtotke 
tacked the store in which it was, with a majority dcecrved to be ilowuby/orce.*'-^ 
view to d^tmy i^and whatever else the Bcckikoiu^, i. 80, SL 
atoeepontsiupd. l^ywere encouraged in “On occasion of tho frightful riot at 
thU outrage <by the more wealthy inliabi- Faneuil Hal], Bostdu, in 1885, when the celo- 
tauta of tiie place, who fanded tliey had an brated Mr G£irri8on narrowly escaped being 
interest in slavo^heing undisturbed: but on mtirdorcd, no prosecutions followd* I asked 
thiBOCcaaionMrLov^oyandhlsfricnosdeter- u Inwyor, an abolirionist, whyt He said 
mined to defend Upe stor^ and went with there would bo difficulty in getting a verdict; 

, ^rearms for tins purpose. ’WlilJo the mob and if it was obtained* the punishment 
were beaMug in the windows with stones, would bo merely a fine, which would be paid 
. aud firing the outside into the store, on the spot, and the triumph would romaiu 
they who were in tho insido fired a gun also, with tho agreasors. I asked an eitiineut 
bywhich due of the mob was killed. At this judge the same question; be sdld he IiaU 
the populace at first dispoTBod; but whisky given hit advice against a And 

being prolhSiriy si^plied to them by thefr why? Public ibefing waS so etxvng <m the 
abo^oirB^ anaguui placed in their imndH, subject; tho rioters^werc so mpoctabla in 
. theyrotutuedui4argornumbeistothoatc^, the city' it was boater to lot the whole 
determined to set If on fire, and bum. alive affair pass over without ^wther notice.''— 
all It. <Mr IiOV<j^y four of Mabwaau, i. 17d, 170. Mauy examples < ' 

bianompanionswnut out to drive away those a rimfiar pandyris oewrod in Qtekt Britain 
. whowere actually.seuipg.ifil^ to the roof of during the fervo^w of ^fom; and the arm 
tUe^fl4ing,;aud ho wuH wu ahgi of the law was aorooiitnes. as in tho New- 

Vu by one cf the 4it4 a port rebctlion, patalyBed by terror of the 

Thtw suba^u^ntly p^lo: but geuerimy tho majosty of tho 
woufildoa; several othorS) .took of Is^ wss assert, aind OBVerp esamplos in the 

. press* broke it to pieces-} a^d thraw its chto of,tho greatosb outr^sp were made, 
fragments into the river, jpu su<dL. A gi^pociauy iu the coses of the bpmii^ <a 

nctlou ns tnls^ ft tnight be suppoijed inat Bratol and Nottingham in IS31 and 188£ 
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ihe Tiolonce of tbo great rebellion in ■ 
England by the despotism of Crom- 
welL But in' Ameiicai not only is 
there no reaction against such popular 
atrocities, or attempt to coerce them, 
but the human mind is so debased by 
the tyranny of the rnajority, that they 
are not even complained of: they arc 
exhibited, not in an age of universal 
ignorance and savage Wbarity, in 
one of general instruction and hr)asted 
civilisation; the people are not the vic¬ 
tims; but thoaiitkors, of these atrocities; 
and the reflecting few pass them (»ver in 
trembling silence, like the sti-oko of Pro¬ 
vidence, or the vengeance of an Eastera 
Sultaun, to which it is the only wisdom 
to submit without a murmxir, 

68. It can never be Buflficiently en¬ 
forced that it is not the deeds of vio¬ 
lence, cruel and frightful as they have 
been, of which their cotiiitiy has in 
recent times been the theatre, which 
constitute tho real and pecxdiar re¬ 
proach against the American charac¬ 
ter and, institutions. Deeds of atrocity 
are common to them with all man¬ 
kind It is the irresistible w^eight of 
popular opinion which renders their 
condemnation rare, their punishment 
still rarer, if committed in tho interest 
or in ])urauancc of tho passions of tho 
majority, whidi is tho real disgrace. 
Tho American writers ask, What would 
the English say if their monarchical 
institutions were assailed because the 
PorteouB mob, a century ago, took 
snmmajy vengeance on an unpopular 
luuctiouary on the streets of Edin- 
bfuigh, or because the Refonn trans- 
ports terminated in the flames of Bris¬ 
tol and ]!fottingham, in 1881 ? The 
answer is obtiouB. They at once od- 
ipit that these deeds were a disgrace to 
tho country; <hey make no attempt to 
palliate dr defend them; and they are 
mB fiiet to confess^ that if such acts 
vrei^ to become frequent, and pass un- 
pUQijshe^ they would cast an ixtBrnor- 
abb etafri outimBriti^ cliaracter, and 
throw a various doubt on tho wisdom 
of Britishinstitutions. ButEdinbuigh 
was severely puni^ed for the Porteous 
mob, thoo^ ^ immediate authors 
could not discovered ; and four of 
the principal Bristol ddinquenta ex* 


piated their g^iUt on the scaffold. A 
hideous combination immler, interest¬ 
ing ten thousand combined workmen, 
occurred at Ghtsgow in 1840 ; but. the 
murderers were hanged on tho spot 
where the crime hod been committed, 
in presence of a hun^lrcd thousand 
Rj>ectatorB,^ one half of whom had 
come tliere to effcot a .*eRc;ie, Let the 
Americans show In taucos in which the 
perpetmtors of their Lynch murders, 
or the leaders of the mobs who bxirned 
their tlegroes, were executed where 
their flames had been lighte<h in pre¬ 
sence of a majority rympathisLi^, with 
the criminals, and the British historiane 
will bo tho first to clear the American 
institutions from the charge of impo- 
tonco against popular excesses, unvler 
which they at present labour. 

69. The system of government in 
the United States has been proved to 
be wholly ungual to the external se¬ 
curity of the nation. America, it ia 
true, is still independent, and is rapidly 
extending in evety direction; but that 
is only because she has no civilised 
neigliboxirs in contact with her terri¬ 
tory, except Great Britain, which has 
little interest to engage in the fruitless 
and onormous cost of T. .nsatlantic 
warfare. But so inefficient is her force 
both bj sea and land, owing to the in¬ 
vincible repugnance to taxation among 
horpeople, ondthototalwantof foresight 
among the ruling multitado, that she 
rushed headlong into a war with Great 
Britain in 1812, with an awny of sixthou* 
sand men, and a navy of four frigates 
and eight tdoops; and she could not pter 
vent her capital being taken by an Eng- 
liflh division not muat^ing three thon- 
sand five hundred bayonets. Baden or 
Wilrtomberg would never have incur¬ 
red a simi&: disgrace. If America 
were placed alongside of the European 
powers, Bhe would be conquawid in 
three months, if she did not alter her 

^ ^ It was the Author^ melaacholy dlxity th 
oatvy iiit6 eXecuhon, as sheriff or Xanark* 
shirk' this just and neoessar; sentence, 
which Was done with the utmost solemnity, 
and produced prodigious and most salutai^ 
impmssioD. He never fidt so strongly the' 
imme&so effect of sueh soleiikn demonstra* 
tions that a goy»ii|uont exists in the' 
country. 
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system of government. In 1340, she cluiracters do from th@ sycophancy of 
■was ail hut at open war with Great courts and the prociucts of ];)alace3. It 
Britain, and yet her array was only is extremely rare to see persons of 
twelve thousand men, and her navy lai^go property who will, for any con- 
seven ships of the line, with a popul^ sideratiun, engagoin phblic life. They 
tion of eoventeen millions; being ju»t retire into the bosom of their families, 
the population of tho British Isles at and leave open to bustling indigence 
the clo?;o of tho war with Napol^iL or pliant ambition tho path leading to 

70. True, tliese “ ur frigates and pow’erjdUtinctionjandpoliticalhonours, 

eight wloopt in 181 ji great things, In public, these men profeas tho most 
and their crews cvmcod a valour and unboimdod admiration for popular in¬ 
skill worthy of comh their ancient stitutions; they shako hands with every 

parent on tho waves. Bub that only mrai they meet in tlie street; thoyaro 
confirms the general argiuneut. In never to be seen on a platform that 
flemoci'-atic coiommiHii's, measures of thoy do not utter aonoi'oiis porioda on 
forcnighb.n, imp(t.ssiLl uj govermnent, the viitne and intelligonce of the people, 
^jccuuao fclie nifiasea J wh u) it is tlic the wisdom which is disi)layed in all 
oigan arc mcapaMe of to-^ hng before their deliberations, and the incalculable 
them, and iicvcr .’-‘ll submit to present blessings of democratic institutions. In 
binvlens from a tegiu’d to ftiture mid private, thoy reveal, in confidence to 
remote dangers. Hence, while Philip those whom they can trust, and especi- 
^TAS preparing hia annament against ally h) stiwngors on the evo of depar- 
Greece, which ultimately proi’cd fabil ture, their decided conviction that the 
to its jiidepemlonce, the Athenian do- present system cannot much longer 
mocraey diverted the funds set aiiart continue, and that a frightful revolu- 
for the support of tho navy to the tion will ere long buiy the rising splen- 
maintenance of the theatres; and in- dour of North, as it has already done 
trftdnced and carried the punishment that of South America, in its ruins. 

of di^ath gainst anyone who should 72. Tho wealthy classes, unable to 
proxiose even their i-eapplication to overcome the jealousy with wliicb. they 
th^ir original destination. But energy are suiTouuded, and obnoxious to tlie 
imlioundetlisaw'akenedinindividual-'by peojilo merely becaiiso they are inde- 
f>nch infititutions, and hence the great pondent, and will notin geneiul conde- 
achiovemoats which tliey often liave I scend to court them, have generally 
effected with inconsiderable means. In | given up public life, and abandoned aU 
despotic states, greatness is Bomethnos contest for political power. Thejrhavo 
forced upon the nation by tho vigour taken refuge in- exclusive society, and 
and for* sight of the government, not- guard its avenues with a degree of car© 
wiHjstanding the general lassitude or unknown e^*en in tlie aristocratic circles 
BUpinene^s of tlie community. In dc- of London'r Vienna, Externally, they 
mocratic staies, Neatness is often are plain in their dress; few carriages 
forced upon the government, despite are to be seen in the rtreets, consider* 
its own wealenoss, by tho vigour and ing tho fortunas enjoyed; and the ex* 
spirit of the j>eople. tenor .of their dwellings exhibits no- 

71. Ability of the highest kind has thing to attract notice or awaken jeal- 
been rarely, if ever, called to the direc- ousy. It is in the interior of their 
tion of affairs in America, since tlie de- mausions they give a full rein to 
mocratic regime has been fully estab- the luxuiy of w^th; aU that riches 
li^od by tho ^neral triumph of tli© can purchase of ihe elegant or costly 
popular over the Conservative piurty^ is there displayed in profusion. Like 
Men either of great tajenis or elevated the Jews in the days of Richard Coeur- 
character ore disgusted with the low de-Lion^ and from a similar cause, 
arts and mob-flattery which are the tliey are homely in external appearance, 
ipdiepeiisablo paaajwrt to popular -fe- and gorgeous in interior display. The 
vour: th^ retire from all contest for thirst for material cnjoyincnta is uni¬ 
office, aa, in Eastern dynasties, rimilav vei^, and more ardent than in any 
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other ooiuitry; in fact, it is the grand 
object of oRclt^s^. The reason is, that 
nearly all have at some period of thqir 
lives felt their,pleastiree, and most have 
hnowu at o^er times What it is to want 
Ihom. The disinterestedness some*, 
times seen in the highest European 
society is often found<^ on ignorance 
of the real evils of poverty. Qrotit 
ability is the object of general jealousy 
to.tlie people, especially if it is inde- 
pendcni wh^ it is stigtoatised as 
aristocratic. ,Democracy and aristo¬ 
cracy have an equal aversion to the 
highest class of intellect, and neither 
will in geuer^ call in its 'assistance ex¬ 
cept in the last extremity, and when 
no other means of solvation remain. 
The first is jealous of the power of 
mind, which it is unable to combat; 
the second of independonco of charac¬ 
ter, which it cannot control Pliant 
ability is what both desire. 

73. Juilioial independence, though 
in ax>]^ranc6 gonei^y established, is 
in reality almost unknown in America; 
but integrity of judicial chameter ia, 
to tlmir honour be it said, universal 
All the state judges, from the highest 
to the lowest, are virtually elected by 
the people, and are Ihible to be dis¬ 
place by them; for they are appointed 


by ike state legislatures^ who are them* 
selves Ujpnuna^ by the universal suf¬ 
frage of the inhabitants. Their tenure 
of office is Bometimes for four, some¬ 
times for seven years; not generally 
for life.* . In appearance, thorefore,"the 
independence of the bench is, in a ma¬ 
jority of the states of the Union, estab¬ 
lished on a toleinbly secure basis; but 
the difference, and it is a, vital one, lies 
here. Power in England resides in 
three branches of the legislature; in 
America, it is invested solely in one— 
viz., the peojde. Jiidges in Oreat Bri¬ 
tain can be displaced only by the crown, 
on an address of both houses of parlia¬ 
ment—a union of the representatives 
of property and munbers, which can 
never take jpl^e except on a flagrant 
case of judicial iniquity, of the total 
prostration of our libertieg.’' In Ame¬ 
rica, they are it] all the states liable to be 
removed by a vote of the two branches 
of the legislature, both of whom aro 
elected by idle people—that is, on the 
simple declarecl will of one interest in 
society, namely, the majority in num¬ 
bers. 

74. In several states, their tenui*e of 
office expires in six or seven years; in 
two states, in one.+ If their decisions 
are obnoxious to the feelings, ^however 


* In thiiteen states the judges hold o69ce during good bchaidour, in eight ethe» during 
periods of not less than seven years: in some instances these periods are ft'Om twelve to 
fiitcoa yoars. In two states they hcM office but for one year. In but pno instance thc^' 
are a^lpdntcd directly by the peoi^o, and they can never bo removed by the direct action 
of tUe people. In thirteen states they are appointed by the legislatures $' iU twelvo by the 
govomors, with the advice of a senate or coimcfl. They are removable only by im-* 
pcaohment, or in some Instances by an address of both branches 6f the legislature, for 
which usually the vutes of tw^thirds or tliroc-fourths of the House must concur.-^i^Tortft 
American Jtavieipt Ko. UD, p, 3i4, The Autlx'r ss luippy, o>i this high auidiority. to correct 
an error into which ho had Mien, in regard b> tlio appdntment of the judges in America, 
in his farmer editionsand at idie same time to express his high sense of the liberal and 
Impartial spirit, as well as dtsUnguished ability, with which his work has becU'reviewed, 
and its opinions often combated, in that distiu^ished periodical. - 


t Tlio following are the provisions^ontho subject of judicial tenuro iu the difibrent states 
ortUdruifed States:^ 

Toop» of Offloi. AniiHritj. 

$ui^e Judges, Seven years. Hmi™ 

JOtticsabfPe^. Do. ^ ®vl. *4, ahdix.fi,; 

Good bebariodr, f iGov^or on addr© 

; Peace, Sdveu yeere. | yot bdth Houses. 

III.--^3i8W . ... .. 


. 1 


'Const 0,' hi atii^ ‘ 
1 andfi.- ' 


on address Of both 
Houses. 


shim, avt 

Pow, 51 ,' 
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excited, ol the multitude, they are sure 
not to he te^cted. hi^tot tal¬ 
ent at thehsd* rarely, from cause, 

condescends to aco^t situa^ 

tiouB;; and consequently tbs abQity of 
the b^ch is genendly utusqual to that 


of the'counsel; and their station in lif(^ 
iuf^or.' This ap}>ears in the clearest 
manner from the amount of the saWies 
piid tOtheSe toctioUaries, which, even 
in the highibt'Sta^ofis, herer exeee<3K 
^81200, and M the lOoid judicaturea 


T«Httt 4 lCfl 0 «i. 


Up# BtmraMl 
dnldf Temrp* 


Aatbortty. 


IVi—YaanoNt. 

BupromeyudflfCa,'GoodbelMVidQir.jGovernor on address ConstYormont',i 
Justices of Peace, Bo. ( of both Houses. 24. ^ 

V.—Baopa ISLAJJD. 

Supimo Jiidges, pood l^haviour. I Govmg oq address Cteter<>f,C|hsrIcs 


Do. 


laturo. 


11. and Const., 


Justices of Fouee, 

VI.-^CoaainTicuT. 

Stiproine Judges, Good boharlour.) n- 

Justices of PoaoD, One year. / ^ 

VU.i-HiBrtvt6nK. 

Supreme Judges, Good behaviour,*) Bo. Iiegteiative Const. Hew York, 

till sixty years. > m^ority 
' - jQst&eesof Paaoo, Five years. ) 

Vin.—Nxw Jnseav, 

fiupfemc Judges, Beveu yeara. } 

JiTOses of peace. Five years. | 

ZX.-^Fayjnivi.vAMtA. > 

Buprome Court, Fifteen yeafrs, ) Governor on adflross 'T»«nn«viv.i. 

Justices of i*eaoc, Terms of Feu ^ oFtwo-tldrdsofboth ,u. 

^ Wid Rve year,, j Houses. ' 


Seven years. |^lmpoachmont by As* 
sciubiy before Council. 


Const. CovBoc^- 

cut, art T. } 


art V. § 1, a, and 
6. * 


Const. New Jersey, 

§ 12 . 


N.—BxLAWXag. 


Supremo Judges, *^haviour. f "7 Const-, BoJaware, 

\ aresfoitwo-tuirusoi sii os 


By Governor on ad* * 


ati; vi. 114, 23. 


> JustioeebrPcd«e/ Seven yoara \ 


( Houses. 


i. Houses. 


mCnt ofConet. 


Justices ofPeaoe, 
XIZ-*^ViaQIKfAv 

Xltt^NogTH Ci-MotiJirA. 


v«,§landS^ 


fih|)reW Ji|d|(ei^ Good behaviour./Govemoronaddreesuf 
Ji|5soeS<rfP?acc, Bo. ( two-thirds of SouatO. iSd*^(W*Coa7 


and 9^ ^Orig' 

XlV,<--Sbbt9t\C^sbuKA. . ' J 

. ,, ' ' fOu Impoochinent by 

Supmie Jtiidgee, Good behaviour^ j two-thirds of Ssnote Const South Oaro- 


Sfo. 


i. 


by. address of both 
oases. 


Una, art 5, } I- 


Jbi^tiesc^|^e» 

.t 

3CV.—Gxonuu. 

^PPKDMifudgdt * Wwyears. Conat.Geoig^,Brt. 

Justices of Peace, (h)od behaviour.^ tii. }i;aua4. 

XVI,^SlaHrucXY. 

Sufttatoo^Sidgesy' Ooodbf^ Const, Kwitucky, 

ri ofwo-thmiiotbotii ia: 


V Houses. 




3EVU*‘tT*I^ » . 

' J- ^Wayean. . Cwiih Temicasoo, 

XYm’-rOjtth-' 

topipe^e Judges, , ^veuyeiffit f^' tiinist*. Ohio, art 


':Vi|, ,;i;wMi(»s of ?e#ce. 


««nyeifflfc J ' ft nr ttrT Ciww* 4 kii 
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eveti, of the - .greatcpt etatea, aeldom after the first outlHeak iho Eevolu- 
reaohoB <5()0 a-yfiar.* But althon^ tfw), yet no suspicion atte^es to tWr 
tlMe impoztont functioiMrieB hold judgments; and justice is impartially 
their offices dunnar the pleasure of a wStninistered. in ouestions at least W 


lagialature elected-by a melre majority tween man and man, except perhaps in 
of numbers, as was the case bx Wmxce a few politick cases, on the bench. 


SIX.—'Xstnuna. 


TOMM^rOAM. 


How rini«iAl»l« 


XX.<<-*dj0trs8iJiHA; 


f By m^ority of Senate 
Supreme Judges, , Seven years. 1 on an Smpeachme)it 
Justices of Poaco, Do, j by rai\jbrUy of Ile^ 


by raiybrity of ilo^ 
preseutatives. 


AiMtoSU* 

« 

Coost. Indiana, 
Art. ill. § 23, art. 
▼. S4. 


Supnroiti Mgos, Loaisiafla, 

of Peace. Uo. V^th Uoue" art.iy.JS. 

XXItr^lIiaSI^IPPl. 

f Governor on address Const. Mississippi, 

terite 

XXll.^luxmta 


Const. Mississippi, 
an. iv. § 2 ,3, 2 i, 
27 


Supremo Judges, Good t>bhavimir. f S Cowsfe. IlUnois, art, 

. Justices of P^, Do. I vi. § 6 . 


XXin.-'JlAPAlfA. ' 

Supreme Judifes. Good babaviour. / Const,. Alabama, 

Ju«io»»of Pease,’ Bo. ( Ho,SS . wt-V. 113. 

XXIV.—Missocai. 

/Governor on address Const. Mhmmrl, 

te/ofpIS, .^'^^o-thirasefbotb m. y, *13. 16, 


XXy.>«-Mia!noA». 


Supreme Judges, Seven years. 
Justices of Peace, Do. 


XXVI.—AnxAzrsAs. 


. sentatives. v >»• 


Supreme Judges, 
Justices of Peace, 


fTwo-thirda of Sonnto „ ^ Arkanaui 
ESffhtyoaw. ) «i acUiresa by n»- 
aVoyearA ’l jority of Boproceuta- S^fck jr.W. 
^ btves. 


,* Salaiies paid to judges supremo aod iuferior in America 

' Chief Jiaeticd of Supreme Court, . » • . • 

Ordinary Judges, 

CldefJudgeof Nmv York, . 

SeSond Judige of Nevv York, . • • , # 

Chief Judge of Pennsylvania, « • » • « 

— «— North CAroIinOy , • • • 

—. -> feouth CaruUna, « • . • 


DJftiKrc. 

ftOOCor'^aCSO 
4d60— m 
8500 — 700 
2000 — 400 
2500— JOO 
2000 — 400 

2500— 00^ 

lOOO— 200 
2000 — 4O0 


Oliip, ,•••«.« lOOO — ooo 
—» Missouri, \ , « » * « 2000 — 400 

Ap»d tliS others inprotxHrtlcm.—Atm. 1841, p. C4* 

' Obupocted wHh'this subject there is a very curious &ot, indicative of the opposite effeet, 
fitt fieosa the same motive at bottind in sc^ety. of ftrlstoc;mc|y in Eumpe aud^^- 

In America. It ia mentioned by Tcoqucville, and the s^e Sust fs AMO nttosied 
that while the greater Af^ntmoats In America ore not paid st so hfgha 
‘ if$ a or SomdUmes a twoutieth part of what' the same class oif offioem hi Bnrope 

yetS^s^'^ cises ef tocftionSries dr^ often threct, sometimes five limes As mitoh 
iM^lih'orathcWicnWs’ridSofi^ The mf^denloftlmll^altiSdSlafeb^ 

jimd a-yWi highest jddge hi the reptihlln twelve hOndrod ; tytri a ebmmon sSUor 

btti filmcr macee fi^ flftrto a ttundiNMl‘noonds. 
MSM^. Britain, the sovereigR has two hund^ thonsand pounde atyearf&r the 

imvy pAsS^' e^'idaslse iff the civil Irit^ wliichconstitiiteB nepartef the rcyaJ «iji:pensea>.aud 
the hhAemjAdgee tenor firteem ^unaand, Bnt the common sailor has one poufid fiftcon 

amonetto 
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Demooratic jealotj«yjTiJy the dopendencel states- 'With a few brinknt excep- 
wbich it exacts, and the scanty remu-' tions, the Americans have no litem- 
ne;ration which H oflPem, muy e^ectually ture; they have pnly pamphleteers and 
exclude elevated character or shinhap; journalists.* literary talent is, in a 
abilities from public situations ; but great degree, directed tp^ the wants or 
by hxiug the attention of all on public amusements of the day; it is vehemmt 
functionaries, it provides the only ef- and impassioned, often in the highest 
fectual antidote to official corruption, degree able, among them; but in gene* 
75. Literary and intellectual ability ral regardless of other and more dur- 
of the highest class are comparatively able concerns. The poetry of America 
rare inAinorica; The names of Coofier, is often beautiful; there is nothing 
Channing, and Washington living, in- more touchiiig in literature than some 
deed, amjdy demonstmte *hat the Amo- of the fugitive pieces in Iheir general 
i-ician son is not wanting in genius of collectionH. But, generally speaking, 
the most elevated and fascinating cha- it is descriptive, not refiectivc ; the 
meter. Bancroft has given a history wide cx|)anse of natural beauty, .not 
of the United States distinguished by the receding recesses of national event, 
profound thought, accurate research, seem to hivvc ohiofiy struck their imagi- 
and a mnnly eloquence; and Piw^ott, nations. This peculiarity, however, is 
in his fascinating pages, has communi- not owing to any deficiency in the na- 
Ciited to the romance of Castilian ox- tioual taste for the highm* branches of 
pioit the riches of classic loro, the col- literature, but to the fact that England, 
oura of painting, and the glow of po<f;liy. as the older state, has hitherto in a 
But these are the exceptions, not the great degree kept possession of the 
rule. Such is the concenti'ation of Ainoricau market in the productions 
public interest on objects of present, of thought. So great is stall the in- 
and often passing concern, that neither fiucuce of lliiu sUirt, *that the highest 
the future nor the i^ast excite general does of American authors, m‘ 
attention. The classics ore in little Cooper, Prescott, and Washington Ir- 
esteem, except with the veiy highest viiig, publish all their works in London 
class of writers; a certain amount of in proforence to their own coimtry. 
avQmge education in the dead languages But tho taste for Englieli classical 
IB considerable knowledge of writing is not only gene^, but almost 

them uncommon. Works in the ab- universal. The le^ing populw an- 
struse branches of philosophy or specu- thors of Great Britain are all ^tibllBbed 
latipn are Hire. We liave the authority in America, and rewl with avidity. So 
of Towiueville lor the assertion, tliat niunerous are the editions of the more 
so ^neraily are they regirdless of his- celebrated writers of this country which 
toheat records or monuments, that half appear on the other ride of the Atlantic, 
a centuiy hence the national annals, that they exceed tiibae published in 
oven of these times, could only be England itself. This afiforda deoirive 
written from the archives of other evidence, that if then* own writers are 


door-keeper or major would think hiraBolf well paid with half of What hU br^er in Ame¬ 
rica eujbys. Human nature is the same ou both sides ^the water. AristoCr^hi XkiTope * 
UbevaUy provides for the fauctionaries who aro drawn its own rises, or the splendour^ 
with which it eympathises; demooracy in America rewards in the most niggardly masher 
the etmted class of pabho eervanti!, wit-h wbicli it ihrieuo Identity of intereek ai^a reserves 
elll its libenditj f<ii\tho Inferior o&e, from Which it itself exporis to derive 
incQoavfLLB, ii. 7^ n I CnxvAtxisa. fi. IfrL 

•* *111 tho Now World tiuiro is no Utcmtiire eiUier riaesio, mmantfe, or Indian:—' 
cMadth tho Ameticahs hove &» xoodoU: romantic, tkey hare tw mlddla'liffes; Indian, 


It Is tho litorauiro of moohoAiesy of suerclWts» o?i«ariiors, of tebetoMrs. 

Afflsoirs, tik 910.' I^s desoHptiou apphpAto Awierica My yo|^ 
Which her great authora have orieen; hut that it'4a griiomlly.tinio at this 
nmnfentt unsy bo judj^ed of by the feci that it is prorisriy the eotiditlui), so far as rsgaraa 
hteraturit of ibe.mauufeotunng districts of Qroat Britain at this time. 0 
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ciiiefly occupied ^th objects of local 
or oonteutioD^ the taa>e for a 
highor clufia ot{ Hteraiure is diffused to 
» sulrprishig degree through the coni' 
munity. T^ Americazia say this gen- 
esral taste foU' foreign literature is in- 
oonsisteut ^th' a doUcieiK^ in native 
literary talent. They ^ight as well 
say^ ^at beeaTtse a vast quantity of 
Frendi wine is dmiik in England, there' 
fore Great Britain has vineyards equal 
to those of Chami)agno or Burgundy. 
“America" says Be TocquovilJe, “is 
the country in the world where the 
people'are most fond of literature, and 
where it is least cultivated by them- 
selvcsb"^ 

76. Legislation, stamped with the 
»une ohai^ter, is almost entirely en¬ 
grossed with objects of material, and 
often only temporaiy importance. The 
struggles of interest between contend¬ 
ing provinces or classes in society; the 
formation of railroads, canals, or har^ 
hours, for the advantage of particular 
districts; the establishment of joint- 
stock oompanies as a source of indi¬ 
vidual profit, engross nine-tenths both 
of the generid and local legislation of 
the United States. The press, which 
everywhere abounds, and is diffused to 
ft degree uneicampled in any other 
eoun^, though by no means dt^cient 
in ability, is geneiwy distinguished by 
violence, persomdities, and rancour. Its 
influence is so oonsiderable in guiding 

* The Author hopes be will not be ac¬ 
cused of vanlty« it be refers to the success of 
his own work for a proof of tills assertion. 

Xotwllhstanding the rdptigHanee whiob 
is felt among us to Ur Alison's misrepres^- 
tntioQS of the tJuliod states, and the still 
stTdugVf Antipathy to anti-republican here¬ 
sies; sdeh are the cravings for historical 
Mt6mtiuw««nd the avidity wJtli which it is 
md» thatA/l^ tkwMnd coj^ea of bis own 
work are »ready .disBomiuated oeibro ibo 
minting of the entire work is finished."-** 
Jlets to Anuirietti^ sdiiipn ^thU History, voi. iv. 
■HIK Kew York, 1846 :mrper and Brothers. 
It a ouriousproof, however, of theinability 
^the Andean vniijority to bear a n*ee die- 
‘iHWslon xm' thtir oimma and ioA^tutions, 
thAt ft edition 'Of tliis HIstoxy bos 

bOenpiudwedintlM^ ITrdted 

by tbo-ftdVdH4sar fts ft Areat recooiiOftndaUoQ. 
TheyMm^^luivo the ^d pria- 

^s of law^. ** the greats the 

truth, the tbt>tibel, becAose ii is the 
3n#e diflicml to bear.** 
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the irresistible impulse of public opin¬ 
ion, that it may tx^y be said to be the 
ruler of the > state, though itself is 
smyed by the intenests and;pftS 8 ions 
of those to whom its "productions are 
addressed. It is well known in the 
UnitedStfttesj riiat public services tiie 
most important, private character the 
most immaculate, famish no protection 
whatever against its calumnies; and 
-that by a combination among the edi¬ 
tors of newspapers, should so unlike¬ 
ly an event occur, the noblest and best 
citisGena of America may at any time he 
driven into exile.+ 

77. In one most important branch 
of knowledge, the Ammeons have al¬ 
ready acquired great and deserved dis¬ 
tinction. Their legal writers exhibit a. 
degree of learning, judgment, and pene¬ 
tration, which, honourable to aiyr 4501 m- 
tiy', is in tlie highest degree remaricable 
in hne, the career of which haa so re¬ 
cently commenced. The works of 
Storey, Kent, and Oreenleaf are dis¬ 
tinguished alike by industry, I'^eardli, 
and reflection, arranged in systematic 
order, and guided by the spirit of ex-* 
tensive and cmlightened <mservation. 
It is not going too far to assert, that 
they ore superior to any s^tonatic 
writings of a similar description which 
England baa produced. Hor is it dif¬ 
ficult to discern the cause of this re¬ 
markable excellence. Eveiy great flya* 
tem of law is the reSiilt oi experience. 
The greatest intellect^ .the most pene* 
tiuting genius, is uneq^ to the taidi; 
till enlightened by the wisdom learned, 
the disappointments felt, during 

t “ It is certain that, fl>r a series of dah* 
fteroua years, the American press baa beemw 
the veldclecf the most atrocious pevftoftftl 
uniny, and the most flatul^t self* 

udulatiou. Bodies of men, however Ignotaht ' 
and small,have come to consider themselves aft 
integral TOrtions of a community whieli never 
errs, and oonsequonily entitled to esteem 
themaelves in&liible. WheA in debt, they 
have fanried it political liberi^ to pay their 
debts with the strong hand. This aisoose 
hasalready )>AssedoutofKew^^1hto Bonn* 
sytvft&ia : it will fikh ahy other epi« 

demic, over thewhote cdhtiriy^ajad there 
wfilftoonbo a severe atmggle am^gst us, 
between the knave and the honest thaiiu Let 
thechsa of the latter lotfiK td^t n is to be 
hoped It'ift Btfll imfficSeaUy powerinl tb.con- 
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stio<i«Bsiv« agefi. The Kdm&n hivr, one lielied'ntimerotGg pointe of statute 

nujst ead^rdiuary monuments irrecoucUable either with principle or 
‘ of unio&pii^ nviadom which the world ex])6dienc& The decisions of the Anie- 
has ever seen, slowly grew up from iho' rican courts ore in gtenwal unexoep- 
wisdtmi of the pmtoi's; Imgely aided tionable in cases between man and mau; 
>>y the experience of other states, dur* between man and the prejudices or 
ing thiiiy generations. It is the hast^ p^sions of the despotic majority> the 
and ill-eonaidered euaotmeuts of posi- decisions of their courts, constrained 
tivc legisktioh, often dictated by self- by the absolute power of juriea deeply 
ishuess, directed by impulse, and drawn impregnated with their feelings, are 
up in ignorance, which form the great- often of a very different description, 
est, because the most irremediable ob- 79* {Slavery, as all the worn knows, 
Stacies to the fonnation of a perfect exists to a great extent in alaige part 
system of jurisprudence. of the United States. It is the 

78. That England has felt, in its ut- southern states, that this dreadful evil 
moirt extent; the force of this evil, need iJmost exclusively prevails ; for al- 
be told to none who ai’e acquainted though the Negw nice extode inta 
With the gigantic intricacies of its the northern ptuis of the Union, yet 
statute^bpok, or felt the, blessing which their number is declining in these dis¬ 
it would be if nineteen-twentieths of tricts, while it is rapidly increasing in 
it were by pne sweeping enactment those to the south; and the present 
oonsigne^l to oblivion. The Americans comparative rate of inoi'case of two 
liave got quit, by their independence, luces justiiies the hope, that ere long 
<»f the authority of English acts of slavery will be entirely conffued to 
parliament; while their want of any those parts of America which border 
jidequate store of national decisions i on the tropics. There, however, it pre- 
has compelled them to have recom^e | vails to a prodigious extent, and nearly 
to the great tnasters of Englidi law, I the whole labour, both held and do- 
for those equitable precedents Which mestic, is performed by the African 
the English judges h^ mainly adopted race. Jn six states of Vii'ginia, 
from Ihe wisdom and experience of North Oarolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
Roman jurisprudenc®. Thus the Ame- gia, AlalMi.ma,*and Mississippi,''^ there 
rican law is baaed upon the best puts were in 1840 up less than 1,751,529 
of the kw» of Rome,and England, and slaves—a vast number, considering 
h at the same time in a groat degree that the total free white pdpulation of 
free of the positive ebactmenta which the same districts is only 2,408,876. 
have Constituted the principal difh- History has not yet solvra the ques- 
culty ill botk By this meaua their tions, either whethei; the Negro race 
lystoiatic Writer® are enabled to fol- can ever be induced to labtnn: cemiinu- 
iqw out jiri^cilde to its consequences, ously and effectively without Ihe co¬ 
pied exhibit a consistent sy^m of erdou of a master; or whether the 
jurisprudence to a dpgree impossible whites are capable of bearing the effect 
in ^ older state; in which the shook of rural* work in hot .climates. But 
of iong-contoadii^ interests has esthb- the expemenoe, alike of Africa in every 
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age, of 9t Domiiago ia the last, and of 
tho British West India oolonios in the 

E bnt; to lead to the helief 

hoth qiwafciona must be resolved 
in the negative: that the Negro <!ian* 
fiijtutioQ^BSoaes an aptitude for.bear¬ 
ing the e^ct of tropiw heat to which 
the European is a stranger; and that 
the Utmost which phllan&ropy can do 
for the desoendauts of Canaan in the 
New WorId-*Qf whom it was prophe¬ 
sied that th^ dionld be the servants 
of those of Japhef*—is to mitigate 
their BtlShrings, and restrain the sever- 
itgr of their oppressio7i> 

80. The most eneigetic efforts have 
been made for a number of years back, 
by a humane and philanthrapio party 
in the United States, headed by not a 
few loaders of genius and ability, to 
produce a general feeling against the 
farther continuance of slavery in any 
part of the Union; but although they 
have succeeded in procuring aboli¬ 
tion in a few states where the Negroes 
were inconsiderable* in number, they 
have made no sort of impression in 
those where they are numerou.s. All 
the efforts of philanthropy, all the 
force of eloquence,- have been shat¬ 
tered against the obvioujS) interests of a 
body of proprietors dependent for their 
existence on slave labour, and the ex¬ 
perienced lingers of precipitate eman¬ 
cipation. It is perfectly understood 
in every part of the Union, that the 
ffr4 serious attempt to force tdie free¬ 
dom of the Negroes upon the country 
by a general measure, will be the 
.^oal mr an immediate separation of 
Ihe southern states from the confede¬ 
ration. Superfloial observers are never 
weiwy of wowing their tenacious re¬ 
tention of Slavery iu America in the 
fSaoe of ihe republicans of that coun¬ 
try, proclfidming it as the greatest 
ol >11 inoonsistencies,. for those who 
mnbiMoue of maiataimog and 
exteWfel; their own la'ivilegOB, to deny 
even Omcaon freedom to others who 

sublet to their power. 
thhukorB have ob^ierv- 
ed, principle ie it- 

* *<^0od«b4llei]istsei^ephet,acd.hdshall 
dwell In the tents of andC^CasiisluiU 

hjbs U* 27. 


self the main cause of the obstinate 
retention of the servient race in 
sWery; that in* every country and 
age of the world, those who arc loud¬ 
est in the assertion of their own privi¬ 
leges, are the least indined to shore 
them with others ; that they are ex- 
: tremely willing to level dfoit»n to a cei'- 
tain point, but extremely unwilling to 
level tip from below to the same point; 
and that that point is always to be 
found in that stratum of society where 
the majority of the ©lectors is placed. 
There cannot be a doubt that wo ob¬ 
servations of Mr Burke ou, this subj^ 
are woU founded. The English Re¬ 
formed House of Commons would never 
have emancij)ated the West India Ne¬ 
groes, if they had been in the employ¬ 
ment of even a part of the electors. 
Witness the obstinate reBisionc© the 
democratic members of the legislatui’e 
make to any restriction on the practi¬ 
cal slavery of the factory children. 

81. Volumes without number have 
been written on the manners of the 
Americans; their exclusive system in 
society; their national vanity and ir¬ 
ritability at cenaure;—and many of 
theap iM'oductions, lively and amusing, 
arc penned in no friendly, and often iu 
no Just spirit. The whole subject may 
be dismissed in a single paragraph., 
The manners of the Amerioafis are we 
manners of Oreat Britain, mwM the ar¬ 
istocracy, the iandownerMihe army, and. 
the establkdied church^ Their standard 
of morality is not high, but it is in an 
eminent degree prootioal It h not 
founded on chivalrous recollections, 
but on every day'Svexpeiience. They 
do not speak of ihe beauty of virtue; 
they speak bf its utility. The Ameri* 
con moralists have abandmied aU hope 
of counteracti% the selhsh propensi¬ 
ties of our uatur©"-they kbour only 
to turn them into the Safest channel 
In New York and Phitedelph%\th0 
society of the great W- 

diatinguiahable frotn sam^ 

rank in the greatest to>nis the, Brit¬ 
ish Islands; .the habits bi i^e AMoau- 
rioan middle class, if a ^ 
bu^oms are exqepted, 
ally in our steam-boats, 
and stoge-ooaches. Esclusivo socioiiy 
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U prtwtiaed to an extent, and pervades 
all ranks to a depth, altoge^er un¬ 
known in most European communi¬ 
ties, where the dktinctions of rank 
have been iortg established, ai!« well 
understood, and not liable to be in* 
fringed upon, except by peculiar merit 
OP good fortune.* But this is the 
necessmy result of the total absence 

all hereditaiy rank, and may be wit- 
uee^d to nearly the stime extent, and 
from tho fsame causey in ttie commer¬ 
cial and manufacturing cities of Great 
Britain. 

82. The admiration for rank which 
is goneradly folt in America, especially 
by the Mr sex, is excosMive. They are 
in an especial n^nuer desirous of the 
lustre of descent frqm old families in 
Great Britain. But that is common to 
them with republicans all the world 
over. The abolition of titles of hon¬ 
our in democratic communities is the 


result, not of a contempt, but of an in¬ 
ordinate desire, for such distinctions; 
they injum, when enjoyed by a few, tlie 
self-love of those who do not possess 
them; and since the majority cannot 
enjoy that advantage,-*--f or if they could 
it wottld cease to be one,—^they are re¬ 
solved that none shelL Hence it is 
that, in the firrt fervour of each of their 
many revolutions, the French abolished 
titles of honour; and ae uniformly ro- 
cuPred to them ^then the burst of the 
moment was over. The Americans are 
vain bn aH. national subjeota, and ex¬ 
cessively Bonsitive to oonam'e, however 
alijjht^ and mpst of all to ridicule; but 




^Tou cm*t ifnaglne,' said an Atnerioan 
girl, the daughter of a miiliuer, to hUesMar- 
tlneau, * whac a nioe set we have at scliool; 
we never let any of the haberdaxherif davghten 
(t$ 9 oeiaU wifA" w.* My informant went on 
to mention lu>w anxious she and her set 
of about sixty youug people vfW to vleifc * r*- 
t^imn^vea: * bow deUghifiil 
it wotud be to have no proeeni' daughten 
among 0m /* but ‘ that was found to be im- 
poaaible^***—MaBTnreau, iti. ^ “CWttm 
non kairnttm rnttemi qui tram mare osment'* 
** Xbe<AJEbs^RB. who freely mix with one 
another In pi^tio&l aseetabUeSj oaroiullyao- 
paiatftt^emselves into siiMn buttery 
aasotiattona,, in order to taste apart the on- 
joyobents^ dt private life. Each would wiil- 
ln^t^lv#hMftU0Wfcij^on»a0h4ii equate, 
but xtterH^veiy few indeed that he reoeivas 
among nM ,friends or his «Beits.*'-*^!bQQiow> 


that obtaioB* invariably with tliosc ckss- 
es or iridividualB who have not historic 
descent or great personal achievements 
or qualities to rest upox:^ and who, de¬ 
sirous of general applause, haven secret 
sense that in some partieuiars they may 
be undeserving of it. The Americans 
hqfo already done groat ihings: when 
they have contlnu^ a contuiy longer 
in same career, they will, like the 
Ei^lish, be a proud, cease to bo a 
vain ]>eople. Vanity, os Bulwer haa 
well remarked, is a passion which feeds 
on little gratifications, hut requiree 
them constantly; pride rests on great 
things, and is indifferent to momeutiuy 
applause. The English' not oidy noway 
reseat, but positively enjoy, the ludi¬ 
crous exhibitions made of rimir man- 


nei’s on the French stage. Such bur¬ 
lesques would be to the Americans like 
faying alive. The English recollect 
that the French learned these peculiar¬ 
ities when the British troops occupied 
Paris. 

83. How, then, has it hai^ned that 
a country possessing none of the secu¬ 
rities against external danger or inter- 
nid convulsion, which have been else¬ 
where found to be indispensable, has 
still gone on mcreasing and flourishing; 
extending aliki{| in internal stmngth 
and external consideration; and still 
exhibiting, though with several omin¬ 
ous heaves, an unruffled surface in gen¬ 
eral society ? The solution of this pe¬ 
culiarity is to be found in the circum¬ 
stance, that the United States have no 
neighbouring powers either, capablf of 
endangering their security, or likely to 
gain by provoking their hcfid^Uity; that 
^e majorify of ihe electors, as yet, are 
owners of land, an^ th^iefoie have an 
interest in resistim or preventing 
spoliation of real property; and that 
back settlmneiita furmah a perpe¬ 
tual and ready issue for all their rest¬ 
less acUvity and discontented ener^, 
to exhaust And enricdL' itself in pacduc 
warfare with the fdresi. When these 


peculkritiea have oAMted to disringui^ 
them, as cease they must in the pro¬ 
gress of things; vmen the growth of 
wpulstion, and cmnplated appropriar 
tion of hmd^ have rehderedthe ideas 
0 t wptkmen who lire by w^ages more 
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nmmerouK than those 'who havie property 
of llieir own, and the filling up or dis- 
tantse of the frontier eettlementa 
closed that vast outlet to the selfish-de- 
Hires and ill humours of the state, 
the political power, now vested in num- 
belli, will inevitably produce a general 
^lii^iption and chaos of society^^t* 
tend‘d with consequences as disastrous 
as those which in our times have deso¬ 
lated the provinces of South Amorica.* 
This can only be prevented if, as is not 
improbable^ a.sense of the approaching 
tianger, or events that cannot now be 
foxeseen, restore to the United States 
those safeguards against human wicked¬ 
ness which have in all other ages and 
countries been found to be essential 
to the existence of society. “There 
is no limit,” says Do Tocqueville, “to 
general misery, if men reicnain selfish 
and grasping after they have become 
equal. 

S4. In many of the fiuidamental par- 
ticulaxs vdiich .distinguish the United 
States of America from all othor coun¬ 
tries of the worldj tlie British pro¬ 
vinces in Canada entirely participate. 
They have the same boundless es^nt 
of unappropriated toiTitory, in some 
places rich and fertil%,in others ster¬ 
ile amd tmproductive; ^he same active 
and persevering voce to subdue it; the 
same restless spirit of adventure, per- { 
petually urging men into the recesses 
of the forest in quest of independence;, 
tl;^ same spirit of fieedom and entez'-1 


prise; the same advantages arising 
from the powers of knowledge, the 
habits of civilisation, the fm:cc of 
credit, the capacities of industty. If^eir 
progress in respect of wealth popu- 
I lation, accordingly, has been nearly at 
the same rate, at feast since, in the 
middle of the last century, "^y fell 
under the Britash dominion, as that 
of the neighbouring provinces in the 
United States, Both have regularly 
gone on, doubling in sozncwl^t less 
than a quarter of a centur)',—a rate of 
advance which may be considered as 
the maximum of coloniaj increase in 
the most favourable circumshuices, and 
When lai^eiy aided by emigration from 
the piawt state. The total inhabi* 
touts of the British possessions in Ame¬ 
rica iire now about two millions: but 
when it is recollected that ^e natural 
increase of this number is aided by an 
annual immigration of from fifty to 
Hixty thousand persons in the jcrirne of 
life firom the British Islands, which 
number is rapidly increasing, jit may 
well be imagined that it is deirtined to 
become, ere long, one of the most 
powerful states of the l^ew World. 
The proprietors in Lower C^oda alone 
are above sixty thousand, or one in 
nine of the whole population; while 
the paupers are only foui*. thous^md five 
hundred and fifty-two, or one in ono 
hundred and fifty-one of the popula¬ 
tion,—numbers the exact eonv^e 'of 
what obtains in Great Britain.^ 

It is not the points nf rosaAblanoe 


'* This porind, if wo may trust the ipost 
iiCliulnr writer'iu the United Btates, is hot 
jarxfistant ‘’E’ortnerly.” says Cooper, ‘'the 
SMAoioUe sophism of ctuling laifded property 
a monopoly, in a country possessing above a 
itondred acres to each soul, was not broach¬ 
ed. Men did not then set themselves up as 
i^prescntativesofthewholecommunity, and 
)atierpretthehvwBinti\eir own favour, as if 
they were the first principles of the enthu 
repubiitk A cHst^ w at hand, and we are 
the hm tritimphant, or acts of 
igmsaion that wiXl far oumo all that has 
rested on tho Amoricanname lu re* 
peounto lircsn Tbesl^oi 

m ttftlieshrei oihibbuhas regards real liberty. 
h&heLhB^iangm its steoa the'nM>st fearful 
tbespnrioi»^ its place, Cod 
^sdjan%limowe fw whatwo.are reserved; hut‘ 
one Certob, there must be n move* 

mont hochMrd, or the nation is 1^.*—-' 


t The population of tlie British possessions 
in North America, according to the list cen¬ 
suses, taken in 18S4 and 1842, WAS as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1834. •, lfi42. 

549,005 . ; .diOjOOO ' 
SSfi.461' : .480,055 


Tx)wer Cimada, * 
Upper Canada, 

New BrunswieJ^ . 
Nova Beotia aud Capo 
Breton, 

IMnco Bdwardh 
Island, « 

Ncwibuwaad, • 

Total, 


14^618 'iT8,23T 




82,, .541,878 . 
' 7AOOO';,jMl,»41 


Upper Canadfl, in 184^ couta^j^ 

inhabitai>ta--MA.RTiH*e.. 

133. U .Uwer OaniMa A 


n 


4 
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between Canada and tlie United Stat^. 
of America, it is the points of their 
difiPerebce, wbidi require to be pointed 
out; and they are so remarkable as to 
indicate, not obscurely, a differeni ul¬ 
timate destiny for the two nations.^ 

85. The character of the Gmadians i 
bcaia the same relation to that of the 
Americans that the Tyrolese does to 
tlxat of the Swiss, Both are sprung' 
from the same race, are subjected to i 
the same necessities, are animated by 
the same ambition, and enjoy, in a great 
meai^ure at least, the same advantages. 
But there is this difTerenco between 


them, and in its ultimate effects it may 
prove a vital one. The American lias 
no sovereign; in him the aspirations of 
loyalty jwe lost, tlie glow of patriotic 
devotion is diffused over so immense 
asur^e as to be well-nigh evaporated; 

Increase of Population hi Lower Canada. 


VMn. 

population 

1764, . 

. . . . 76.275 

1783, . 

. 113.012 

1H25, , 

, . . . 425,080 

38.31, . • 

. . . . 540.628 

3841, . 

. * .• . 638,000 

1848, . 

. . . 768.334 


Bans. ix. 179. In tho last eighte 
years the population has tunltlpUed tculbla. 

TTtae population of Upper Canada alone is 
now (1849) above 800,000, and the total iuha- 
bxtant# 01 tho Bri^sh proviucos of North 
America sro scarcely, if at all, undor2>000,000. 

Brum, xi. 179; American Stat 
4lirLf 207; aQdMAiwm'sCh^ia£//ufory,iU. 
p. I, Table. The number of immigrants who 
have landed at i^ebec and Montreal, Ui tho 
subioined years, have been as follows, Tho 
marked dilUihptlon in the year 1838, bdug 
the year of the Canadian Revolt, is a striking 
commentary upon the tendency of the orimi* 
pal ambition of its unprincipled leaders 


I ■ 




mi, 
im, 

1833, 

1884, , . . 

1885, 

m / . 

1837b . 

1888, (Rebellion^) 
18S9, . . * 

1840, ' " . 
18ll, . 

18^*, 

1813, 


40,783 

80,839 

28,808 

40,080 

15,573 

85,228 

29,884 

4,577 

12,658 

32.298 

38,164 

54,128 

^8 

1^24 

31,803 

43,439 


81,065 


.f8 IPIelt Cdhmu^ tel08; tndBdn- 

im w* ; vm. 


and, from having no visible or tangible 
object to rest upon, the generous affec¬ 
tions are too often ohliteruted, md in¬ 
dividual ambition, private aflvance- 
ment, the thirst for ^Id, absorb eveiy 
faculty of the mind. In the Canadian, 
oh the other hand, fjatpiotic ar<lour is 
iuigeneral mingled wiidi chivalrous de¬ 
votion ; tho lustre of British descent, 
the glories of British renown, animate 
every bosom, at least in the British 
race; and with the well-fotmded pride 
arising from the contemplation of their 
own vast natural advantages, and hon¬ 
ourable martial exploits, is mingled a 
strong and personal attachment to the 
throne. In Upper Canada, in parti¬ 
cular, which now (1849) numbers above 
seven hundred fifty i^ousond in¬ 
habitants, these sentiments are pecu¬ 
liarly strong. The large bodies of Scot¬ 
tish Highlanders who have settled in 
its secluded wilds have borne with 
them from th^ir native mountains the 
loyal anlour by which their ^ce lias 
been distinguiidied in every iwriod of 
British history; on all occasiona of 
hazanl they have been foremost at the 
post of honour; and to the ^xatriotio 
attachment of ^e inhabitants of that 
noble province the preservation of those 
magnificent pqfisessions to the British 
ci'own is mainly to be ascribed It has 
Radicals in abundance, like every other 
part of the British dominions; but the 
majonty is firm, like tho inhabitants of 
Great Britain, in their attachment to 
their sovereign. *The effect of this 
spirit upon national character is"*in¬ 
calculable. It produces that first and 
greatest step in social elevation-^it tor- 
getfolnesB of seif, a devotion to others, 
a surrender of the heart to the generous 
affections. And from its tendency to 
concentrate the energies of men upon 
patriotic objects, it may at some future 
^riod, especially if its connection with 
En^and is maintained, combined with 
the inoalcnlable advantage of the water 
communication by the great chain of 
lakes, come to cpunterbiilanc^ all the 
riches of the ba^ of Hississq»pis 
and reassert in America the wonted ku- 
pericMty of norths valour over south 
am opulence, r . 

86. A peo^iar end highly interwitu^ 
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feature of society ia Lower Canada is and half an acre each, The ultimate 
to be found iii:the haUtans, or natives results of this most striking peonlia]> 
of French descent. Those simpioiMaople, itt may already be distinctly foreseen, 
for the most part entirely unoduoatedj The British race, impelled into the wil- 
and under the guidance of their Catho- derueift by the wanxioring spirit which 
lie priests, cozppriee eight-ninths of the belongs to their blood, and iho ardent 
wholepopuMon hf that piWlnoe, and passions which ha^e been nuraed by 
their number now is not riiort of five their institutions, will overspread the 
hundred thousand. In every respect knd, and, like a surging flood, surround 
they arc the antipodes of the Anglo- and overwhelm those isolated spots 
Saxon rac 0 ,which elsewhere inthe New where the French family, adh*M^g to 
World has acquired eo decided a pre* the customs, the attachments, and the 
ponderanoe. While the colonists of simplicity of their fe’&em, are still 
British descent are incessantly peno- mairying and giving in marriage in 
tnating the forests in search of new their paternal seats. Democracy is the 
abodes, and clearing them by their in- groat moving spring in the social world ; 
dustry, those of French origin have in it is the steam-power of society, the cen- 
no instaoe migrated beyond the seats trifagal force which impels ciidlisation 
of their fathers, and remain immovably into the abodes of savage tnan. It 
rooted in their original settlonieuts. was tixehahits which the French settlers 
T^ey are more neat and clean iu their brought with them from their native 
persons' than the British, kiiid-heaited monarchy, which has prevented its ope- 
and simple in their dispositions. Local ration among their descendants, 
attachment, unknown in America, is 88. A rebellion^ or possibly a separa- 
felt in tlie Btrongest degree among the tion fi'om ilie parent state, was inevit- 
kcibitam of Canada; and rather than ably bequeathed to Canada by the con- 
emigrate from their native habitations, stitution of 1791, ' That constitution, 
or ponotmt© the woods in search of struck out at a heat during the first 
more extended or licher fietlkmcuts, forv<jur of tlm French Revolution, and 
they divide and subdivide those'which founded apparently on an equitable 
they already enjoy, till they have in basis, the result of inexperience and an 
many cases become partitioned into as over-estimate of humannatuve, involved 
dimiiautive portions as in the wine pro- two fatal errors. 1st, The country was 
vinces of old France. divided into difBsrmt ppvinces, hav- 

87. The eflbcts of this disposition ing se|jarate assemblies, over earii of 
have been in the highest de^e im- iwhich the representatives of the Bove- 
portant. While the British race has been reign presided, without any common 
continuallyspreadingoTound them,with or paramount leginlAture m the co- 
the same vigour aa in the American lonies. Nothini^ could be more con* 
States, and the forests in e verydirection venient at first sig^t, or just in theory, 
have been falling beneath their Btrokes, than this arrangement, under which 
the French inhabitants have bee^ fixed the representatives of each province as* 
immovably in the seats of their fatlmrs, sembled within their own bounds to 
and Ihrir deacendanta, though gioatly discuas their motterB of local mterest. 
increased ia nmnbera, are to be found' But what waci its efiect when the repre- 
tilUag ^edrsative fields Hence, even sentatives of Lower Canada, nine-tenths , 
in the infancy of their nation, they axe of. the inhabitants of which were of 
already a prey to the evils of long es- French d^ent, were in ohe house, and 
tab^ritied oivUisatioiL Population has thoseoftfieUf^erProviAoe, seventeen- 
beemim extfemely in districts twentieths of whom are of British ori- 

whmfheBWpean iwe has been ^ gin^ in another; and the former were 
morh then a century establisbini; xmd animated by the combined passions of 
m of a counfoy whidt poi^ roused democracy and animo- 

senses tkree htindr^ Ihou^d square sity, and the latt^ forthemostprtby 
ndl^ fiarifle. territory, land ia o&eti British spirit and steadyr by^ty to 

partitioiied into herita^ of an acre Uirone ? 2d, .One luiiform rate sf 
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qiiali^catioD, viz. the posseesion of a 
forty-abilling freehold iu the country, 
or a ten-pound subject held in Umncy 
—as by the BritiflSi Reform! Bill—in 
towns, was established as the test of 
the elective frandiuse in all the BiitM 
jjrovincoa;* a principle in appearance 
the most oquitahle, but in practice the 
most perUooB and unequal, where the 
poptdatiou is composed of diflfonwit 
races ^ men, in differentdegroos of civil¬ 
isation, knowledge, and advancement. 
It is exactly the same thing as cutting 
clothes according to one measure for a 
Stripling of fifteen, a man of thirty, and 
a Veteran of sixty, merely because they 
happen to live under the samo roof. 

89. The English have felt the evils 
of this system, iu its application to the 
British Islands, since th& Reform Bill 
established one , uniform qualiiication 
fortheeoberEnglidi,inured to centuries 
of freedom ; uie aTUbitious Scotch, 
teeming with visions of democratic 
equality; and the- fiery Irish, steeped 
in hatred of the religion and institu¬ 
tion) of the SiTiom, But these evils 
have been still more sorely felt in 
Canada, whore that unhappy constitu¬ 


tion, iu its ultimate effects, gave the 
same powers to the French 
not one in fifty of vdiom could read, 
and who, speaking their native lan¬ 
guage, were but iU-recenciled to a for¬ 
eign dom^on, as to the hardy Eng- 
li^ oufi^cotch emigrants, who had 
brought with them across the Atlantic 
tlie habits and loyalty of their fathers. 
But the evils consequent on this ar¬ 
rangement as yet lay buried in the 
wuiab of time; they were brought to 
life only by the passionB and the wefdn- 
nesses of a future ,age; and in 181:2, 
when the war began, one only feelfilg 
of loyalty animated the whole inhabi¬ 
tants of the British North American 
possessions. Above forty thouaaad 
militia in- arms were ready to defend 
their territoTy from invasion;' and the 
King of England had nowheremoreloyal 
subjects than the French inhabitants on 
the shoi'CH of the St Lawi*ence. 

90. Incalculable is the importance 
of its North Amerlcau colonies to the 
British ompire.+ Their population, al¬ 
ready two millions, doubling etety 
quarter of a century, promises, in fifty 
years, to amount to between seven mia 


the act of 17m» 31 Geo. lit 0 si, the franchise is vested iu forty-shilling five* 
ImldBrs in th& ooVmtry; in property to the amount of sterling, or tenancy of a sub¬ 
ject paying £10 rent, In.towna. 

t fMo showing the progress of the oxport aud Import tiYido and tonnage with 
lirarth American' posseasions, from 1827 to 1810. 


<1 


T«»ri 

Expert!, 

DfleUiitd w»Iuo« J 

Import!. 
iKMlared YiOne. 

DriUirti (otuiags. 

1837 1 

A*fl50,490 

£m,7m 

£369,703 

1823 1 

1,248,288 

488.066 

400,»1I 

im 

1,117,422 

. 669,463 

431,901 

18SD 

1,570.020 

(182,202 

4^,397 

1831 

1,023.089 

du2,9l5 

4^,236 

1832 

2,078,240 

796^862 

604,211 

1833 

2,100,211 

768.488 

612,820 

im 

1,832.620 

618,598 

h2i,m 

1833 

2,127,631 

829,051 

631,345 

18^ 

2.739.607 

633,575 

V 620,722 

1887 

2,141,035 

684,791 

631,437 


1.993,459 

553,837 

665,354 

1888 

2,467,319 

721,879 

700,840 

1840 

. 2,847.»18 

834,427 

808,239 . 

1841 

2,947,081 

968,699 

841,348 . 

1843 

^6^*807 

M24vl69 

* 541,451 

1843 


1,213,462 

771,906 

1844 

3,070,981 

1^W,136 

780,410 

' 1818 

3.615J34 

1,479,134 « 

Xsm^ 

1840 

3,308,059 

um.m 

' 1,076483 


. . — . . . : ■ 11 I , M ..., I, ' ,, . .— ., , , m : 
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eJ^ht ^iUions of eoule; while the opu- 
}etice of the ii^iabitaiitaj fuid the t^te 
foi^Britiah comforts which they have 
brought'ih^in from their native 
countiy, are likely to render them a 
boiindleas vent for our ma^actures. 
The pecidimty of their consist¬ 
ing chiefly of tikoso bulky articles^ emi* 
taken out> and wood brought 
home, has already k^eudered the com¬ 
merce with them the nursery of the 
British nevy.^ Already the exports of. 
British prodi^ and manufactures to 
our ITorth American colonies have 
jfehod, oh an average of years, above 
three miUions sterling; au amount, 
^eat as it is, by no means unprece¬ 
dented, when it in recollected that in 
1812, when the war be^n, tlio United 
^tates of America, witii a population 
sometrhat. imder eight millions, t^K>k 
iff annually thirteen millions' worth 
of British goods. But the marvels of 
the ^iihipping employed in the North 
American trade exceed all other mar- 
vds. r^tn the parliamentary retunis, 
it appears that the tonnage, wholly Brit- 
inh,'employed at this time (1849) in 
the tmae with the North American 
}>roVince6, has reached the enormous 
umoont pf eleven hundred thousand 
t(»ns, being fully a fourth of that re¬ 
quired for the interoourBe carried on 
iii' British bottoms with the whole 
world put together; and that it has 
steadily advanced at the rate of «doub- 
Ihisg every ten years * At this rate of 


increa^, in ten yearn mor? it, will 
employment ^ to two xhilliox^, tons ,of 
^ippin^ or fully I a Ao^ pf the.wholp 
Britljd)tf^pa^atihi^tima> And.<^b- 
served *# 1^0 is the astonishing value 

of onr colonial trade, botix upon our 
manufactures and shipping, the result, 
as regards our emanefpEded colonies, is 
widely different Porthepar^ment^ 
papers demonstrate thatatthis moment, 
while two millions of our feUow-dtiaens 
in Canada and its dependencies annual' 
ly epnsumo above three millions^ worth 
of our manufactures, twenty millions 
in the United States take ^ off; on on 
average only six or seven nullions* 
worth, or considerably less .than what 
half their number did thirty years ago, 
before rivalry of British manufactures 
had commenced. And wh^e the trade 
with the Canadas gives empl<^yment to 
eleven hundred thonsaiid tons of, Bxat- 
ish shipping, that with tiie Independent 
States of Americ£^ with just; im 
their population, only en^loys two 
hundred thousand, or a jtart of 
the Canadian anipUnt, the remainder 
h.xving passed into tbe hands of the 
Americans themselves. The militia of 
the Upper and Lower Provinces amount 
to two, hundred and sixty thousand 
men; a force, with British aid, amiily, 
sufficient, if their afi^tions are secur^ 
to bid deffance to all external attempts 
at subjugation. 

91. These facta illustrate the im¬ 
portant aud to a comznercial state vital,. 


^ l^blo showing tlto comparative exports and tonnage to the TTuited States of America 
^ud'the British possessions tiierein flrom ISSe to 1846:— 


Vev*. 






im 

issr 

im 

1639 

ISIO 

dsa 

tm 

im 


w.\ 


SxporU to 
tTnit^ Suibei. 
Declared value, 
# 




£12,4S5,eOS 

4,^,S25 

7,685.760 

8.839,204 

’rf&~ 

6,830,400 

' ' . . . 


Xxportfto 
Urliith Aonerlcaa 
VouewlOne. 
DectexaS value* 


£2,799JS07 
. 2,141,085 
1,992,459 
2,46ir,0l9 
9A^,dl3 
8,94L081 
8,833,625 

i,wi,sn 

3i«70,8m 

3;6664»64 

.8,806,069 


ivmtiase to 
Uttiwd etatas. 
lowarde. 


Amertcao. 


226,483 

275,813 

357,467 

282,005 

426,867 

294,170 

319,524 

896;i88 

338,787 

444,442 

436,844 


BrMblU 


86,368 

9im 

83,203 

92,489 

238,201 

221,777 

159,838 

200,781 

209,188 

823,676 

205,128 


DntML 

IHMieMiaiWr 


680,722 

63M27 

665,354 
709,lii6^r 

m,m 

841,3«8 
541^ 
m,905 

ji^ 


; I’* 


fA.; 
. \ 
’v 


'.H- 
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distinction between foreign and from ib,e very fact of their consuming 
colonial they affect the market manufactures, are growing rich, and 

for manu&ctttt^ dnd the means of will ero long becotae, if they axe not 
national security* It nday wefely be already, riv^s. The magnitude of a 
affirmed tW, on a due a4£j;eneral commercial nation’s trade with such 
appreciation of this distinction, the states is the meamire, not of itsstrength, 
existence of the British empire, in fu- but of its weakness. It may at any 
ture times, will in all probability come moment be curtailed by foreign tariffs^ 
to depend. Expetience has now abun- destroyed by forei^ hostility, and a 
dantly proved thati even as a trading helpless multitude of useless mouths 
and manufacturing state, We are do- left to encumber and paralyse the 
pendent on our colonies, H not for the blockaded nation. But the case is very 
largest, lor' the most growiug part of different witli colonies which, forming 
our exports; and that it is in these integral though distant^rts of tiiepa-^ 
that both the most eventually im- rent state, are actuated by no feeling^pf 
portant and enduring market for our jealousy towards its mercantile estal^ 
domeErtde industry is to be found.* It lisbments; which find their surest in¬ 
is too late to lament the large {>ropor- terest in following the agricultural 
tionof ourcapital and nation^ industry pursuits for which mey are all, in ttie 
which has been directed to foreign first instance, destined by nature; which 
coxpmeroe and manufactures, and the constitute at once the best market for 
huge masses of our. population, em- its industry, end the widesi vent for 
bracing the most dangerous classes of its population. Such distant depen- 
the community, who have come to de- dencies, forming a vast empire with the 
pend on these biunohes of industry for ocean for its interior line of communb 
their support. This direction, forced cation, and hdd together by the strong 
as it may :^pear, perilous as its con- bond of mutual interest, may, if ruled 
sequences have become, has been in- by wisdom and directed by foresight,. 
duced upon the cotpitry by causes he- long bid defiance to the open or covert 
yond the reach of hiiman control, an<l hostility of foreign powers. Uivided by 
probably forcing part of the means the neglect, or irritated by the selfish 
employed by Providence for the dis- legislation, of the parent state; de- 
persion of the European mce through prived of the strong bond of mutual 
the world. It is of more conse(j[Uenco ! interest arising from protected indus- 
to recollect; as these &Cte demonstrate, I try; cast adrift u{)on the world, and 
the vital difference, in respect to na- exposed to the competition of foreign 
iional safety, between the foreign and countries,—^tfae empire of which they 
the colonial trades, and the utter im- form a part will speedily fall to pieces; 
possibility of any commercial nation because the ruling power at home, to 
long mamtaining its independence, if gratify sejiarate interests in Idle domi-* 
n considerable part of its population nant island, has neglected the mission 
depends on the markets they can find appointed for it by Providence, and 
in states. All each countries, ceased to benefit the human race. 


* Table showing th^ populaUoti of the undermentioned 
.exports to them, and the proportion per head they consume 


Buesiai • . 

Sweden^ • “ . » * 

Prussia, / ^ 

France, . , ^ > 

Portugal, . •' 

u nited fitetee of itmerida, 

British! Worth American 
Brilieh West India islands, 

British AuetraViHU Colonies, 

183®^ p. Il7 


iftlSM. 

CO,000,000 
8.000,000 
2.000,000 
U4K)0.000 
sioooiooo 
2,000,000 
HO00.OOO 
U,0D0.OOO 
1,000,000 
000,000 
100.000 


coi^^les in 1836^ the BiitisU 
of stieh exports:*^ • 

SMcrWIa VMViortina 

US6. fWtauL 

^1.728,433 BO 0 S| 

msoa 0 .0 0 

91.d09[ . 0 0 10 

160,478 0 0 Si 

:i,60^^S81 0 ,0 U 

1,^,0S4 0 0 8 

437,000 0 0 8 

13,480,003 0 17 6 

2,730 ,301 i 16 e 

$%6,40S 3 12 0 

1,130,000 II 13 0 
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▲HSIBICAN WAIL 


1. ^AHlotrs luiva been the cames 
fiBftigned tta^ermen and histomns 
for .tht0 d»a«fsroii8i«meof thefiratAme' 
rican war. Two ntay be specified, of 
sitch pDopmotmt Importance that they 
eclipse all the others, and are of them- 
solves perfectly adeqiaate to exlplain the 
phenomenon, without recurring to rvay* 
oi^er. G^t Britain at that period 
in an os}4cial manned as she is at all 
times in a certain degree, the victim 
at once of democratic parsiniohy and 
arietocTatic corruption. She undertook 
Ihe coxtiqiiesi of colonies posBCssing then ‘ 
three niilliona of inhabitants, situated 
three thousand miles from the parent 
state, witih an army which could not 
brii^ ten thousand combatants into 
the field; for the whole military force 
of the empire, of every description, did 
not' amount to twenty thousand men. 
The furious patriots and countiy party 
were perpetually declaiming against the 
enormous az>d naval forces of 

an empire which even then embraced 
both hemiftpheres, when in fact these 
were considerably less than what Baden 
and W'hrtemberg, or pther sixth-rate 
powei*, nowmaintain, to defend domin¬ 
ions of not a hundredth part of the 
extents nor possessing a thousandlh 
put of the resouroea of the. BiiUidi 
empire at that periods 

*, SuppUsa for the y«u 1773 

rDM. 9, ITti, Tlurt i!0,ad0 men beljmplcty- 
ed to tlie sea-sorvtce for tUo your 1773, in- 
. cluiitag marines. 

I0<. that a number of land forces^ 
inotUMiBf 1529 invalids^ amounting fa 17,570 
efi^va mes, comtaissioaed and uon-eom* 
nussioffed officers irndiukd, bo employed for 
tbeyeSrlTTS. ; 

2775. That amO meh be nowadd- 
od toitouaty, in prospect of the war with 
the FlaatttUons iu Amerioat 


. 2. This Liliptttjflm army, such as it 
was, was Btill farther paral 3 raed by the 
corruptlon-^that inherent vice of arb- 
tocratic os well as democratic govern- 
monte ^whichpervadod all its Ininohes. 
Commissions in the amy, bestowed 
I almost entirely as a recompense for, 

I or an inducement to Beoure mrlia- 
mcntany support, were seldom the re¬ 
ward of the most deserving. Military 
education urftnown* It was no 
unxisual thing to see boys in the nur¬ 
sery, captains and even majors in the 
army; and sndh was the corruption 
of commissarios and. superior offioere^ 
sharing in their ^ine m the field, tlmi 
the expense of th^ troops was nearly 
doubled, while their efficiency was re¬ 
duced to less than a hali !^om tho 
combined operation at these dsnses, the 
war, which, by a vigorous and efficient 
amy> worthy of the real fiftm^:th of 
England, m&ht have been concluded 
with ease at latest in ^ second cam* 
paign, was protracted till France and 
Spain, as may alwayn^ be expoOtod in 
such a ca»e, joined in fAecontert^’mifd 
then England, after a lohgand costly 
struggle, was obli^ in the.end to 
succumb to a formidable ooshtion. 

3. Even as it, was, thorn than am 
opportunity of erm^ilng the tooes vi 
the insutgents was. ket^ .by 

Keb. 15, That an of 43tel 

men bo made to the knd 
1773. m ; Afp, to OArea. / and for 9175, 
p. 98*94/ ' , * I } ‘ - 

These foroes, St Is trao, wore, m ‘j^eaQUi'sa 
of the war odhsldembly sus^mNMllr 5ibd -in 
1776 above 30.000 men wore Virtsd by pmrlia- 
tamt; still >^8 was' art a ihM of what 
Great Britain wight vdfih. wsie* b<8ve eaksd; 
blit that only oomirtas It. Is 

not in. the bwt 4to< weiwriiwMM of 
a reVoUitlon* rtgocims wastoes’ om 
likely to be saaoesii)( 2 b '.' '; 
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on the part of the military com- 
fere, or their selfish do^ to pro- 
faraqt the war, from the enormrfUs profits 
with whi(A, to them at least,, it was 
attetided-* If Grdat Britiua had put 
her tiaval azul militazy forces on a pro¬ 
per footing during peace^ and been 
roady> on the first breakiag out of 
hostilities, to act with an energy worthy 
of her red strength; if she had pos^ 
sossed fifty thousand disposable troops, 
in 17J$, and a hundred thousand in 
1782, the American War mig^t have 
been brought to a victorious teiminar 
tion in 1778, the French contest in 
1720: six years of subsequent disas- 
troim warfare in the first case, and 
twenty of glorious but costly hostilities 
in the second, would btve been avoided; 
and the naitiond debt, Instead of eight Mreat Britain. So vehetnent was the 


for the good of &eir country. The 
whole efforts of Waahingtofi and hie 
friends in the government, from the 
conclusion the American War in 
1780, to the retirement of that great 
man from public life in 1796, were 
devoted to tempering the democratic 
ardour which had broken out with 
such vehemence in their country after 
the declaration of their independence, 
and laying the foundation of a lasting 
pacific intercourse with Great Britain. 
Yet, BO strongly were the sympathies 
of the people enlisted on the side of 
France and revolution, that it required 
all his immense popularity jto ©ouiv- 
teract, in 1790, the loudly expressed 
wish of the decided majority of the 
American citizens to declare war against 


himdred, would now have beem^ under 
two hundred millions sterling. The his¬ 
tory of England, for the last himdred 
and fifty years, has been nothing but a 
series of disasters in the first years of 
hostilities, la oon^equence of the absurd 
parsimony of the mition having starved 
down the militiiry and naval eatablish- 
meuta to the lowest point during the 
preceding years of peace—offceu re¬ 
deemed, imleed, by ^orious successcH 
in the end, when experience had taught 
the people the necoBSity of exertion; 
but never unaoconqjanied with lasting 
and burdetateome e:^)^es. 

4 It wee not surpriBing that the 
American peO|de, after the .glorious 
termination of the w»r of independence, 
rimtdd have ratained a wam feeling 
of gratitude towards , their allies, the 
Fr^h, and a de^T^ of ani¬ 

mosity towards enemies, tiie ISng- 
lidt enli^te&ed and t^y patri¬ 
otic leadffis<)l this revolution, however, 
hod diaceriimedit mioagh to perceive, 

passions of the people] 
wmjpln&venrof Fron^^theirlnteresta 
w«te indhitKduh^ wound up with those 




* Piirtfeul^h^ when, tiie main Ametican 
avmy, tmdsr dtiveh by lord 

]iiQn<4 and Lsvto 

been. apSa jpHaoaem hr'a vtgoroua adivauoe 
eCtbe mtiA tsw^ou Stfth Aug^ 
bee Tcd. xlx« 173. 


clamour that, on more tiian one occa¬ 
sion at that period, it woe apparent 
that the fedm^ist parij’’, to which h( 
belonged, bad lost the majority in the 
Cliamberof Itepreaentativesj and such 
was the fury of tlic joumala out of 
doom, that he was openly accused of 
aspiring to the monarchy, and of being, 
‘*liko the traitor Arnold, a spy sold to 
the Phigliah.” But Washington, un¬ 
moved, pursued steadily pacific 
policy. The hewrors of the French 
llevolution cooled the ardour of many 
of its ardent suppoiters on the other 
side of the Atkmtic; and one of the 
last acts of that great man woa to 
by his influence m Congre!ii!i, which 
procured its passing there only by the 
casting vote of the President) * com* 
meroial treaty vdih Great Britain, [nitfs. 
Chap. XXI. g 83].t 

6. But various causes oottbributod, in 
the course of the contest between Eng¬ 
land and France, at once to inoreaae 
the partiality of the Americans to the 
lath^ country, and to bring SU4^ itn- 
prtant interests of its oitisftQs into 
3 eQpardy, as could hardly fail to involve 
them in tiao dispdte. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the equal law of succession, 
knded property was undergoing a con** 
tinual division, wliile the iucreaBiag 

t Seo the treaty* lOth November 1794, be- 
tWesn Umt Birin^ end Americfi* in Mao- 
trass*, V. and Ann* Meg* IW^ SUxte 
/’opera, S9A , , ; 
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modem warfare, commenced with Mr 
Pox'a declaring the coaste of Franco 
and Holland, &om Brest to the Elbe 
inclusive, in a atate of blockade; which 
was immediately followed by Napo¬ 
leon’s famous Berlin and Milan decrees, 
which retaliated upon the English by 
declaring the British Islands in a state 
of block^e, and authorising the seissure 
and condemnation of any vessel on tlie 
high seas bound from any British hav- 
boUr, and the confiscation of all Biritish 
goods wherever they could be founcLt 
To this the English government replied 
by the not less famous Orders in Coun¬ 
cil which, on the preamble of the 
blockade of the British dominions es¬ 
tablished by the Berlin decree, declared 
aU the posts and places of France and 
that no artio!^ should be deemed con^her allies, from which, though not at 

war wifc hia Majesty, the British flag 
in excluded, shall subject to the 
same restrictiwiB, in respect of tra<le 
and navigation, as if the same were 
fi^siually blockaded in the most strict 
and rigorous maimer; and that ail trade 
in articles, the produce or manufacture 
of the said tKnmtries or colonies, shall 
be deemed unlawful, and all such ar¬ 
ticles declared good prize,” 

7. It is difficult to say which of these 
violent decrees bore hardest upon neu¬ 
tral powers, or was most subversive of 
Napoleon’s own favourite position, that 
the flag should cover the merchandise. 
For, on the one hand, the French Em¬ 
peror declared that ^ vessels coming 
from England or its colonies, or having 
English goods on board, should bo 
instantly seized and confiscated; and 
on the other, the En^h government 
at once declared the wh<fle dominions 
of France and its tdliea, comprehending, 
after the treaty of Tihdt, nearly the 
whole of Europe, in, a state of biodbBde,^ 
and all vessels bound for liny of ^ iheir' 
hadwUTS, or bayihg ahy of theiP pro¬ 
duce on board, good and lawful pri^.' 
Between these opposite a^d conflid^Ug 
dentmciBltiOn^ it was . hardly'poesibl^ 
for .a. neutral, vesseb engaged^ in 
canying tmde cf :ai]y|u^of 
to ayoid cOnfiseatloa, fro 

>: AnU^ iMpp 'L '»is^T? 
led fs fully dtSeuiii^i on' 

both sides ^vsQ. 


energy of the democratic multitude 
was gradually destroying the miijority 
of the caoservative party In Congress, 
and c.ugmenting tbe violence of the 
popular press in the countzy. Already 
it h^ become painfully^ evident,-^from 
theconductof we American government 
on various occasions aft^ Washington's 
retirement firom public life, but espe¬ 
cially in the dispute which occurred 
with France in i797»5 in consequence 
of tho sanguinary decl*^^ of the Direc¬ 
tory, and the, readiness with which 
they accommodated all their differences 
wirii that power in 1800, and subscribed 
the treaty of Morfontaise, which recog¬ 
nised Napoleon’s new maritime code, 
and, in ponticular, stipulated that the 
flag should cover the merchandise, and 


trabond of war but arms and warlike 
stores—^that their inclinations now ran 
violently iu.favour of the French side 
of tho question, and that, right or 
wrong, for their interest or against it, 
they might be expected on the first 
crisis to take part with that power, [tmie, 
Chap. xxxm.§14]. And with the usual 
tendency of manynd to attach them¬ 
selves to names and not to things, this 
strong partiality for the French amance, 
which, originate in the common demo¬ 
cratic feelings by which they both were 
animated, .and the Republican institu¬ 
tions wbjeh they both had established, 
continue^ aft^ France had passed over 
to the other sixle. The citizens of the 
United States clamoured as loudly for 
a junction of iheir arms with those of 
the Grrat Empire, as they hadrdone for 
a|ci alliance, offensivo and <Mensive, 
with the rising RopubUc. 

6.1%e Berlin smd Milan decrees, and 
British Orders in Council, however, 
.taught the American commerce im¬ 
mediately into 4jollisiou with both tibe 
bellijpperent^^r rendered it hardly 
pdssib^ thait’so oonridemble a maritime 
pqw^ COdid avokl taking an aotive part 
strife, ft haS;h^n already men^ 
tiq3^;hd(W that temhle conte^ dls-. 

by a de|^ of rancour and 
vic^i^ on both sides unjiSralleled in. 

^ Ajd^<?h/xxv- « 130,131 j lsih jTanu. 

Qetobev 1798: ,30th September 
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other of the belligerent partiei. In 
each, circumstances tiio Americans, 
whoso adventurous spirit hod enabled 
them to engross, during this long war, 
nearly the whole carrying trade of the 
globe, had unquestionably the strongest 
ground of complaint; but against whom 
was it properly to be direct^ ?-—against 
tjie British, who, by Mr Fox's order, 
declared only the coast from the Elbe 
to Brest in blockade, and Supported 
that declaration by a fleet of a thoufsand 
vessels of war, which had long since 
swept every hostile flag from the ocean? 
OP tile Ji'reneh, who, without a single 
ship of the line, and only a few fri^tos 
at sea, had declared tiie whole British, 
empire, in every part of the worhi, in 
blockade, and ail its produce and rnaliu- 
factui-es, wherever found, lawful prize? 
If Mr Fox’s blockade of the Elbe and 
the Wesev, besides the harbours of the 
French channel, was an unwarranted 
tstreteh, eveu when supported by the 
whole nuvy of England, what was 
Napoleon’s blockade ^ the whole Brit^ 
ish empire, enforced only „ by a few 
frigates and sloops at sea ?" If, there¬ 
fore, the Americans suffered, as sufl'er 
they did, in this unparalleled strife, 
the party whicli was to blame was that 
which first commenced this extraordi¬ 
nary system of dedaiang blockades to 
extend beyond the places actually in¬ 
vested by sea or Imrd; and of that 
unhe;u^-of extension Ntq>oleou was 
unquestionably the author. If the* 
Americans hs^ been really animated- 
by a desire in good faith to vindicate 
the rights of neutrals, and restrain the 
o’^essiou of belligerents, what they 
should have done was to have joined 
their arms to those of Great l^tain, 
in order to compiil the return of the 
French Emperor to' a more civilised 
method of wain&re. ' ' ^ 

8, But these were, very far from 
, being the views which animated the 
riding party now in posBession of power 
in ,j^e .United States., Mr Jefferson was 
imw‘ President, and he was the organ 
of the‘democratic majority, which, |oi> 
getting the edse maacims of Waihington 
and the au^prs.of AmericaiQ indepen- 
|^a^t . heiog inclined to aub- 
vot- xn: 


mit, if it could possibly be avoided, to 
acttial injustice or lojas of profit fmm 
either of the belligerent powers, de¬ 
sired if possible to accommodate their 
differences with France, and wreak their 
spit© on aristtKsraoy# by uniting with 
that count^^ against Great Britain. 
This disposition soon ^ypeared in two 
decisive piooeedings'. The British gov¬ 
ernment, in December 1806, bad con¬ 
cluded and ratificii a treaty of iimity, 
commerce, and navigation, with the 
American plenipotentiaiy in London; 
but Mr Jefferson refused to ratify 
it on the part of the States, and it 
foil to the ground. Not long after,, 
propositions were submitted by the 
American government to Napoleon on 
the subject of the Floridaa, which they 
wei'e desirous of acquiring from the 
Spaniards, and regaimng which" they 
wisheil a guiirantee from tlie Emperor, 
that, in the event of their being at¬ 
tacked by tlie English, he would ivse 
his influence with the Spaniards to 
obtain their cession. This Napoleon, 
in the first instance, positively refused, 
m he had an eye to those possessions 
for Joseph, m an ap^>anage to the crown 
of Spain; and afterwaixla an ambiguous 
answer was returned!: but this repulse 
had no effect in weakening Mr Jcff<ur- 
son’s partiality for a French alliance. 

9. Meanwhile the American govem- 
ment took the most decimve measm^ 
for withdrawing their merchant vessels 
from aggression on the part of either 
of the bSligerent powers. In the first 
instance, an angry message was com¬ 
municated to lk)ngr^s by' Mr Jefferson, 
inveighing bitterly against the British 
Orders in Council of January 1807, but 
not breathing the lightest complaint 
against Napoieon’s Berlin decree of 
November 1806, to which they were 
merely a reply. On receipt of intelli¬ 
gence of the more extended British 
Orders of 11th, November 1807, he 
Uid a general embargo on all vessels 
whatever in the AmeiTCon haxboimi. 
And this was followed, bn Ist March 
1808, by the substitution of a Non- 
inteicoutse Act for the embajgo, 
whereby all commercial trandoctiorm 
with eitiier of the belligerent poweve > 
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ivere^absolntfely prohibited; but the 
was taken oil* os to the r^st 
ci the tvorld. This act, however, eon- 
tamed a clause (§ ll) autborisiug the 
President, by prockunation, to renew 
the intercourse betiyami America and 
either of the bolligerent pow&m which 
should first rapm their ohnosdous 
Orders in Oouncfl or Decrees. Kiis 
Kon-interoourse Act had the effect of 


totally suspending the trado between 
America and Great Britain, and in- 
fiicting upon both these countries a 
loss tenfold greater than that suiTered 
by Prance, with which the commercial 
intercourse of the United States was 
tiJtegether inoonBiderabk. 

10, In addition to the other causes 
of difference, unhs^ily already too nu¬ 
merous which existed between Great 
Britain and the United States, an un¬ 
fortunate collision, attended with fatal 
cmisequenoes, ensued at soa. The 
Chesapeake, an American frigate, wns 
oruieing ojSf Virginia, and was known 
to haire Bcune English deserters on 
booirdi when sKe was hailed by the 
lioopard, of fiffcy^two guns, Oivptain 
Hutnphr^s, who made a formal re¬ 
quisition for the men. The American 
Captain denied he had them, and re¬ 
fill to admit ihjQ right of search; 
upon which Captain Humphreys fired 
a broadside, whidi killed and wounded 
several on board the Chesapeake, where¬ 
upon Ae Btrodi^ and the deserters w^e 
found on board, taken to Halifax, and 


one executed. Ihe President upon 
this issued a proclaxnation, ordering 
all British ships of war to leave the 
harbours of the United States; but 
the English government diMivow^ the 
OG^ recalled Captain Humphreys, and 
offered Ibo make reparation, os the right 
of SjsajroH, ivhen aj^lied to vessels of 
metTf extended to a requdsitlon, 
but eouM not be carried into efibet by 
]^utd forc^. 

f ^ matters promised 

adjustment; 

mt aft ftoon efto retired 

S s%..|K)#Br, Nftind waft euooeeded in the 
oe^ JVement hyMrMadiaon, who 

to i^just 

Ihe dSSflwKhofis .whn%ta the eoonnous 
loss , bc^ bad arleen between Great 


[CHXP. XOt 

Britain and the United States, Itfr 
Erskine, envoy and minister pj^po- 
tentiaiy at Wellington, deetried the 
opportuni^ favourable for reneiring 
the negotiations, and, if po^ible, re¬ 
storing that lunioable mtercourse be¬ 
tween the two countries on which their 
mutual welfare uus so materially de¬ 
pendent. Acorrespondenceaccording^ 
ensued bcffcween Mr Erskine and Mr 
Smith, the American foreign secretary, 
in whi<^ at was expressly stated, that 
the Non-intercourso Act had produced 
a state of equality between the United 
States and me belligerent powers, and 
tMt he accordingly offered public re¬ 
paration for the forcible taking of the 
men out of the Amierican fiigate Chesa^ 
peake, which bad highly iuffamed the 
national passions on both rides of the 
water. To this Mr Smith mode a reply 
in a similar amicable spirit; and in 
consequence, Mr Erskine on.tlie 10th 
April wrote-to Mr Smith, that ^'his 
Majesty’s Orders in Council, of January 
and November 1807, will have been 
withdrawn, as respects the United 
States, on the 10th June next.” To 
uhich Mr Smith rejoined, that the 
Non-intercouree Act would be with- 
ilrawn, in virtue of the powers con¬ 
ferred on the President by the act es- 
tabliriiiug it, from wd niter the 10th 
June; and a proclamation to that eiffect 
from him appeared the same day. 

12. Thk important change of tone 
land concession had been oblmedfrom 
the American govftnnneat by a distinct 
and serious threat, held out by the five 
northern states of the to break 

off from the confederacy if the Hoa- 
intercouree Act were any longer 
tinned in force. To all appearenoe,. 
therefore, the dlsputee yri^ America 
were now brought to a cl<^; a®d on 
the Mth that they ware so, Ameriean 
vessels, in great numbaw, poured into 
the British harbotm^ end the comma*^ 
ciai intoroourse between two noun- 

tries became more ftorive then even 
: This imqpiciouB ata^ cf. how- 

; ever, was not derived to be of long 
oonrinmmce. concluding this ar¬ 
rangement with the Untbed Statee, Mr 
Erricme hod not only, exceeded, but 
acted in ^ontradi^^oh . to his 
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tionu / md aliJiougli nothing co i\d ^ 
more advantageous for Great Britain 
than.t^ renewal of a commercial in¬ 
tercourse with that Jjower, yet it was 
not by government deemed worth pur¬ 
chasing by an abandomnent, so far ae 
the greatest carrying power in existence 
was concerned, of the whole retaliatory 
policy of the Orders in Coimcil. The 
English ministiy, accordingly^ refused 
to ratify this arrangement; a resolu¬ 
tion which, although ful!^ justihed in 
pciint of I’ight by Napoleoh's violence, 
and by Mr Ermine's deviation from 
his instructions, may now well be 
characterised aa one of the most un¬ 
fortunate^ in point of expediency, ever 
adopted by the British government; 
for it at once led to the renewal of the 
!5ft)n-intercourse Act of the United 
States; put an entire stop, for the 
next two years, to all commerce with 
that country; reduced the exports of 
Great Biitain. fully a third, during the 
most critical and important years of the 
vmr; and, in its ultimate results, con- 
trihuted to produce that unliappy irritar 
tion between the two countries which 
has never yet, notwithstanding the 
strong bonds of mutual interest by wh ich 
they ore connected, been aOayedf 
13. It may well be tmagiim what a 
storm of indignatioii arose in theUnited 
States, when the intelligenoe of the re- 
fxwal of Ihe Brirish government to ratify 
Mr Erskine's convention was receiv¬ 
ed; and how prodigiously it strengthi 
en^ihehandfiof Ihe pc^y ^ready in 


* This Wo® at fiyit denied, l^oth in the 
Hnua® of Lords sad Cotinmtms; bnt on Feb- 
ruiuy S, 1810, Kr Cuming seconded a mo- 
of Hr Whifhroad's ibr prodnoUon of tiie 
instructions, which were'&ocordingly hri^ught 
forward and printed, and eoihpletely proved 
Hr Canniii^f^ usertlon, that they had been 
violated byjdr Brakin®. No fiurtber notioe, 
accon^^ngly, >;Wa 8 taken of the subject in 
poriiatnent.—<80® Park Heif, xv. 3 U; and 
Ann* Itep* I 6 IO 4 p. SSS, S5G. 

^ t Exports niosa Gveat Britain, dedared 
value. 

1806, ... •' . V sE40,6T4,OS6 
1307,' . ''. * S7,34Si«n 

IBOSt • . . « S7,dl7M03 

180^ • ; «... «7»a7|L,S9a 

1810, , ,, , 48,^«66P 

1811, . . . S3.8&S7g 

1813. . ... 41,m^64 

> ISIS, destroyed by 

*"'!VQitTXfi .*6 Psvgrm tl 93. 


power, and supported by a decided ma- 
jority in the nation, which was resolved 
at all hazards, and against their most 
obvious inter^ts, to involve tlie coun¬ 
try in a war with Great Britaia Ifr 
Erakine, as a matter of coune, was re¬ 
called, and Mr Jackson succeeded him 
as British envoy at Wariiiagton; but 
his reception was such, from the very 
outset, m left little hope of an amicable 
temination of the differences. From 
the Presidenfs table, where the Eng¬ 
lish minister was treated with marked 
indiilerenee, if not studied insult, to 
the lowest alehouse, in the United 


States, there was noUiing but ona 
storm of indignatioii against the mon¬ 
strous arrogance of the Briti^ mari¬ 
time pretensions, and the dupHoity and 
bad faith of their govemmonh Un- 
La[ipily the elections for Congress took 
place during this whirlwind of passion, 
and such wtus the ascendancy which the 
democratic party acquired in bbee legis¬ 
lature from this circumstance, that it 
was plain all hopes of an acoonmKxlar 
tion were at an end. Mr Jackson con¬ 
tinued, however, at the Ammeaa capi¬ 
tal, striving to allay ihe prev^aling in¬ 
dignation, and renew the n^otiation 
where Mr Erskino Lad left it off. But 
it was all in vain; and aft^ a stormy 
discussion of twenty-five days* in the 
House of RepresentativeB, it was deter¬ 
mined, by a great majority, to 
off all communication with British 


envoy. In consequence, Mr Plnckn^^ 
tho American envoy in London, was 
directed to request the recidl of Mr 
Jadcson, whose firmness the American 
government found themselves unable 
to overcome; and this was at once ac¬ 
ceded to by the British administra¬ 
tion. And on the Ifith August, Mr 
Madison fomslly announeed by procla- 
mation, that as ^England had disa¬ 
vowed the acts of Sts minister, the com¬ 
merce which had been renewed with 
that country, on the empposition that^ 
the • Orders in Oounoil were 'repealed, 
must be a^u 8td»ject6d> tft whole 

D-itrierootirBe Act. 


ration of the Kon- 


vriuch had been suspended.^ ^ 

14 Meanwyie’ the maririme disf 
pnte^solarwitiie Ordersin CouncBond 
deeiees of Nepoieon were concerned^ 
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Boemo^ to be reduced, sm between Ame< 
riea wid both these powers, to a mere 
point of etiquette who should give in 
Wtr England had constantly declared, 
both in diplomatic notes ana speeches 
by her ministers in parliament, that 
the Ordora in Council were retaliatory 
measures onl;^; and that as sooh as the 
French Emperor would recall the Ber¬ 
lin and Mihn decrees, they should bo 
roiiealed On the other hand, NapO'* 
leon formally declared, through M. 
Champagny, that if England recalls 
her blockade of Franco, the Emperor 
will recall his blockade of England; if 
England withdraws her (Jrders in 
Co\mcil of 11th November 1807, the 
Milan decree will fall of itsoll” And 
to complete the whole, America had 
already solemnly stated in the Non- 
intercourse Act, and Mr Madison had 
acted in terms of it by bis declui-ation 
of 19th April ] 809, that if either Fi'ance 
or England would repeal their obnt)xiou8 
decrees, -Uie non-intercourse would im¬ 
mediately cease with respect to the 
country insiking s\xch concession. And 
this assurance was again renewed by 
the American legislature, in a bill 
brought forward in January 1810, 
which passed by a large majority. It 
seems difficult to acemmt, therefore, 
for ^ continued adherence to the 
rigorous system of maritime warfare 
on the jjttrt of either of the belligerent 
powers, and especially of Great Britain, 
which hsid such vital coimnercial inter- 
•ests dependent on adjusting matters 
with America, and so little to gain 
either in honoui* or pi*ofit from a con- 
tet with that power. But notwdth- 
jstoding all this, the misunderstanding 
seemed to increase rather than dimin¬ 
ish : and on 1st March, Mr Pinck- 
' ney, in aTformal audience, took leave of 
the Prince-Begent, not without, on his 
' own aebn^ion, the most emphatic ex- 
prei^iqns on the part of his royal high- 
zteai ofto, restore amicable re- 
the IJnited States. 

,15* -Al% this, it ms groffrafly 
^ mth America was 

; ^and so were the 

nf this opinion^ that the in- 
JRrmoe waS j^nty re- 
'1he!Azu narbours 


were filled with Pi’ench vessels, which 
were, for the moat part, fitted out m 
privateers, and did considerable mis¬ 
chief to British ^^ing. Mattem 
seemed to brought to a point, by a 
collision which soon after took place 
between a British and American ^ip 
of war. On the Ifitb May, a most gal¬ 
lant officer, (japtain Binghani, in the 
Little Beh^ of eighteen guns, fell in 
with the American frigate President, 
of forty-four^* The lattW gave chase 
to the formfer, without either apparent¬ 
ly being well aware to what nation the 
other belonged; and when they wen* 
within hail, each iiariy asked the other 
to what nation they belonged. But be- 
forii an answer could be received, or at 
least heard, the American frigate fired, 
a broaciBide, which was immediately re¬ 
turned. The action now went on with 
great vigour on both sides, and was 
maintained with the most heroic valour 
by the 'British againiiit siich fearful 
odds for half on hour, when, during a 
suspension of a few seconds, the hail¬ 
ing was renewed, and as soon aa it was 
understood what they were, both sln|)B 
drew off, and the action ceased. Cajf- 
tain Rodgers, of the President, next 
morning sent a polite me&sagc to Cap¬ 
tain Bingham, regretting what liad oc¬ 
curred, and offering all^ assistance in 
his power, which was declined, and th« 
ships returned to their respective har¬ 
bours: the Little Belt hod thirty-two 
^men killed and woxmded. The official 
accottnis of the two cozmnander^, as is 
usual in such cases, differed as to which 
began the action, each alleging that tiie 
other fired the tot shot; but in thin 
.matter there is an article of real evi¬ 
dence, which seems' decisive. It is 
hardly credible that a filodp with 
eighteen guns £uid one hunted and 
tweniy-two, ton, would provoke a 
contest with a frigate of foriy-four. 
manned by four hundred. ^ ^ 

16. Notwithstanding this coUfiffon, 
the ^antiy 'displayed In which by 
Captain Bingham and his prew 
a strong national fec^g, ih Great Bri-*- 
tain, and proportionally eac^pO^ 
Americans, the Enghsh goyerhntot 
made one more attempt to 
differences between the two ^untri^f 
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Iw sending out Mr as envoy 

plenipotenti^ to the United States. 
The afih^ of t^e Chesapeake and.the 
Little Belt were easily axijusted, and in 
fact constituted complete sets-ofFagamst 
each other, as both had originated in 
the Lirger vessel attacking the smaller 
to enforce the right of search. Both 
had been satisfactorily arranged^ by 
each government disclaiming that right 
’When exercised by the vessel of 

one nation against an armed vessel of 
another. The seijsure of Florida by 
America, which hod recently before 
taken place during the distracted state 
of Spain, to wlucli it belonged^ was 
justified by the Americans on the 
ground tliat it was an appendage of 
Louisiami, which tliey had acquired by 
purchase; and it waa ^iroposod to dis- 
chsa the title with the Spanish govoim- 
ment, as soon as that govemnieifi 
should be re-established. Mure seri¬ 
ous subjects of difiereuce iirose in the 
right of search, strenuously insisted 
for by the Eritieh government, and as 
stoutiy resisted by the American; and 
the Ordei-s in Council, which the Brit¬ 
ish government still declined to re¬ 
call, and the revocation of which tlio 
Americans, with rea^n, maintained 
wiis an indiapeusabJe pi^eliniinary to 
any accommodation. & little fiivour- 
able, in the close of the yeai', was the 
aspect of the negotiation, that the Pre- 
Bident*B speech, in December, to Con¬ 
gress, contained a recommendation to 
rake ten tliousand regular trooi)s and 
^ty thgiusaud militia; and the vehe¬ 
ment temper of the legislatui*e so 
hs outstripped;^ the more measured 
march of the executive, that the num¬ 
bers voted were, majority of one 
.hundred and nine to twenty-two, in¬ 
creased to t^aty-five thousand r<^Rr 
troops, andjt was agreed to raise an im¬ 
mediate loan of teh millions of dollars, 
.’i 17^, The^ object . of the Americans in 
fliue \{nuoipit£diu% hostilities' wa^: to 
secui)^ the ^jypture 6i ^e, homeward- 
bound W^t t^ia fleet, widch mi ex- 
to cross the Atlantic in May or 
, before tile British government 
■WBS'SQ.far ftwaiu of their designs as to 
have prepared a convoy; and they 
made no doubt, that on the first ap* 


pearance of an American force, the 
whole of Canada would, as a matter 
of course, fall into their hands. With 
this view, in the beginning of April, a 
general embargo was laid by Congress 
upon oil the vessels in the harbours of 
the United States for ninety days—a 
measui'e which they hoped would at 
once prevent intelligence of their pre¬ 
parations from luaching Qmat Britain, 
and furnish themselves with the means, 
from their extensive commercial navy, 
of manning their vesaels of war. The 
bettor to work the representatives up 
to the desired point of fermoutation,. 
tlio President sOon after laid before 
them copies of certain documents, tend¬ 
ing to stir up a separation of the north¬ 
ern provinces from the federal union, 
found on Captain Henry, who had been 
<lespatched by Sir James Craig, gov¬ 
ernor of Cana4la, into Massachusetts^ 
without the knowledge of the govern- 
inont at home. To such a pitch were- 
they tmnsported, that a bill was brought 
into Congi’ess, and seriously entertained, 
the object of which was to dwlare every 
person a pirate^ and puni&able witii 
death, who, uudor pretenpe of a com¬ 
mission from any foreign jiower, sliould 
impress upon the high seas any native 
of the United States; and to ^ve 
every such impressed seaman a right 
to attach, in the hands of any British 
subject, or of anyidebtor to ant/ British 
subject, a sum equal to thirty dollain 
a-month during the. whole period of his 
detention. This violent bill, worthy 
of the w'oi'st days of the French llevo- 
lution, actually jiassed a third reading, 
of the House of Representatiyes, and 
Was only lost in the Senate. 

18. when such woe the temper of 
the ruling party in the United States,, 
it is unneccessaiy to follow out ulterior 
meaaurea, or discuss the objects of 
complaint ostensibly put forth m ihe 
cause of the war. On the Ifith of Juhe 
an act passed both ho^ 4 ^ majo¬ 
rity of seventh-nine to foityrnine, de¬ 
claring the actual existent bi war be- 
''tween Gre^ Britain 4nd America f and 
hostilities were immediately brdered;t<> 
be com^ehced., I^or did the Anwi^- 
can gpvwnment make any attempt, top 
rebede from these hostile actfs) wh^ 
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iwtelligenco an-ived a few weekti after 
ibhis resolution, and before wc^ had 
commenced, tlUatj by an Order in Coun¬ 
cil, ihe British government Imd actu¬ 
ally repealed i^te previam ordetHf bo that i 
the ostensible ground of complaint' 
against this country was removed [ernie, I 
, ttiap. LXiv. § 124.] Great events were 
about to take place when the Ameri-! 
cons thus thrust themselves into the | 
contest. Three days alter, Wellington 
crossed the Agueda to commence the 
Salamanca campaign: six days after, 
Kapoleon passed Ifiemen on his j 
march to Moscow. No caxiso of oom- 
p^nt or hostility no'w remained; for 
although the ri^it of search exorcised 
by the British, in conformity with the : 
common maritime law of rations, may 
havea&rdeda ht subject for romon- 
strimce and adjustment, it was no i 
ground for immediate hostilities. But- 
on war they were determined, and to 
war they went. And thus had Arne- 
-rica, the greatest republic in existence, 
and which had ever proclaimed its at¬ 
tachment to the cause of freedom in 
.ftU nations, the disgrace of going to war 
with Great Britain, then the liist re¬ 
fuge of liberty in the civilised world, 
when thsjr only ground of complaint 
against it had b^n removed; and of | 
allying their arms with those of France,! 
at the very moment of its commencing j 
its unjust misade against Itussia, and j 
fitraining eveiy nerve td cnish in the i 
Old World the last vestige of Conti¬ 
nental independence. 

19, When the ruling pai-ty in Amo- 
i^ca was th\ifi resolved, per fas aut 
to plunge into a war with England, it 
may naturally be naked, What prepara- 
^ns lutd th^ made for miHtaiuing a 
. contest with that formidable foe ? They . 
Imew Cheat Britain was the great- 
power in existence; that 
^ hund)^ ships of the Hue 
• lb oimmoiseion, md th^ a,thousand 
wps of war bbre the royal they 
aware that her armies had van-^ 
4u#bad a dom|0pn in Inclia, 
ana tong meastired on eq[ual 

iennii in ihe^ipaninsub with the^n- 
quez^ ^ oontinenH Batt^ . ThBy 
had pz^bormg forthev^fwiour 
years ridnoe ld07| Bad be^ the 


ditference between them and the Eng¬ 
lish government, that their intercourse 
vrith Great Biitom had been almost 
entirely suspended. Almost all their 
tiuding vessels, several thousand in 
number, were at sea, and lay exposed 
in every quarter of the globe to the 
innumerable cruisers and privateers of 
the enemy whom th^ were thxis aaxi- 
om to provoke. Wnat preparations, 
then, had a republic, embracing eight 
millions of souls within its territory, so 
vehemently bent on war, noiid having 
had so many years to muster its forces, 
actually made for a contest of .the moat 
impassioned character with suclt a naval 
and miUtaiy power? Why, they had 
in 1811 four frigates and eight sloops 
in commission,* being the very time 
when the collision of the President and 
Little Belt took place: and iu 1812, 
when the ■war broke out,+ their whole 
naval force afloat in ordinary, and build- 
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t ** As opposied to tbe unaxiuopJod uayal 
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irjgfor theocoanandthe Caoadiau lakes, 
■was eight fri^iea and twelve sloops j 
while their military fonje ajnounted to 
the stupendouB number of tweaty^four 
thousand soldiet's, not ohe-holf of whom 
were yet disciplined, or in a oondii^oh 
to take the fleld. 

2Ct It k hard to say whether this ex¬ 
traordinary want of foresight, and sway 
of {)assion, in the Amencan people and 
■government, or the gimt things which, 

. with such inconsiderable mciine, they 
actually did, dufing the war, are the 
most, worthy of meditation. It demon- 
strut^, on the one hand, how murvel- 
loua is the «jatt?«cianc<!aud want of con¬ 
sideration in democratic communities; 
how blindly they rush into war with¬ 
out any preparation either to i^sm-o its 
Success or avert" its dangers ; how ob-, 
Btinaloly they resist all propositions in 
time of peace to incur even tho most 
inconsiderable iinmodmto burdens to 
guard against fatuio calamity; how 
vehemently, at the same time, they 
can bo actuated by the warlike pas¬ 
sions ; and with what force, when so 
excited, they impel their government 
into the perilous chances of arms with¬ 
out the elighteat propLiration, and when 
calamity, widespread and unbounded, 
is certain to follow tlm adoption of a 
measure thus wholly uniOTvided for. 
On the other hand, Uie gallftnt and ex- 

tnnindcr troro effioiont for Uieirirates, though 
the Adatua required extou8ivorei>a.ir9 bofuro * 
aho couid be to sea. It follow’s that 
Amsricft was about to engage in a war with 
by much tbo greatest maiitime power that 
l£e> world ever saw» posaeasisg herself but 
■ mvtnteeH eruiitUn vme&i m the ocea7i, le/tich 
niAe leere o/o elnws M fAan/riyctt«s, At this 
time, the tuervli^t veesels of tho United 
Gtatoa were sproad over the whole earth* No 
other instance can be found of so groat a 
Rtako in shipping, witii u protection so ut¬ 
terly insdeqipato. In addition to lier vast 
^’pedority ui shins, Oveat Britain possessed 
her isbrndsin th^ West Inolea, l^rmuda, and 
Bali&SL as ports fat redtttogi and places of 
reft^jo for prises; whiJo on the part of Arne- 
riO% there were tmoMfroua ports, all 

wirie Uabld to be bloehaded the momeui an 
,ei»^y dbooso to a force bf two 
w^<^,battl<e shifM and one frigate to (me 
. pdlht*; it 1ft not to be coUcealod that 
three, tseo-decked ships could have driven 
' the^whoto of the pubUa eruieing mturine of 
Anierioa before them at the time of 
we 'm i!Witihft/*~-«Cooraaf^ 

. dsuf^ican iraiy, U. 197 ^ 


traordinajy achievements, both of the^ 
American navy and army, during the 
contest' which followed, are no less 
worthy of con@ide3*ation, as domon- 
stratiug bow far individual energy and 
valour can overcome the most serious 
dificulties, 'and the tendency of demo¬ 
cratic institutions to compensate, by 
the vigour they communicate to the 
peox>le, the consequences of the debility 
and want of foresight which they im¬ 
print upon the governraont. 

21. The first exploits of the Ameri¬ 
can army, though such as might natp.- 
rally have been expected fi'om the total 
want of preparation on the part of 
government or people for a war, were, 
nevcitheless, very difibrent from what 
the noisy demderata who had driven 
the nation into it had anticipated. 
Early in July, General Hull invaded 
Upper (Canada with a force oi two 
tiioiiwind five hundred men, havizig ‘ 
crossed the Doti-oit, and intu*ched to 
^iandwdeh in tliat piwince. He there 
issued a proclamatiun, in which he 
expressed entire confidence of suqcoeB, 
and threatened a war of exterminafcioa 
if th<' savages wore employed in react¬ 
ing the invasion. His next operatiimB 
were directed against Fort Amherst- 
burg, but he was rcpulawl in three,dif- 
foi-ent attempt,^ to cross the river Can¬ 
ard, near which it sbujds; and Gene¬ 
ral Brock, having collected a force of 
seven hundred British regulars nad 
militia, and six hundred auxilimy Ihr* 
dians, not only relieved that Fort, 
but comi>el]ed Hull to retire to Fort 
Detroit, on the American tide of the 
St Lawrence, where he waa soon after 
invested by Genered Bidck. Batteriee 
having been oonetroctod, and a fire 
opened, preparations were made for aa 
assault; to prevent which OeDeral Hull 
capitulated, with nearly two ihonsaad 
five hundi'ed meu and tibirty ^cea of 
cannon—a proud troifiiy to have been 
taken, with the fort of Detroit, by a 
Brithh force of no mow than fleven 
hundtod men, including militia,, and 
sox hundred auxiliary Indiana At the 
same time the- British captured the 
tant fori^ of JtfiOtdlmaoluiwc, of great 
ccdutequ^nbe afi cutting off the com* 
m^eai^beifweon;^ Americnoea^ 
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their Indian allies in the Mkhigau ter¬ 
ritory. 

22. This early and glorious succese 
had the most powerM eifeot in in¬ 
creasing the spirit and enei^ of the 
militia of Upper Canada^ the inhabi¬ 
tants of which, of British origin, and 
strongly animated T^ith patriotic and 
nation^ feelings^ had taken up arms 
universally ,to repel the hated invasion 
of their republican neighbours. An ar¬ 
mistice had been fhbrUy before agreed 
to between Sir George Prevost, the 
British governor of Canada, and Oene- 
mJ DeaTOom, the American command- 
er-in-ohief on the northern frontier, in 
the hope that the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, of which intelligence had 
i^ow been received, would, by removing 
the only real ground of quarrel between 
the two countries, have led to a ter¬ 
mination of hostilities. But in this 
hoi>e, -how I'casonable soever, they were 
disappointed. The Araeric.ui govern¬ 
ment, impelled by the democratic con¬ 
stituencies, had not yet abandoned their 
visions of Canadian conquest, and they 
not only disavowed the armistice, but 
determined upon a vigorous prosecu¬ 
tion of the contest. As this determina¬ 
tion, however, unveiled the real mo¬ 
tives which had led to the war, and de¬ 
monstrated that the Orders in Council 
bad been a mere pretext, it gave rise to 
the moat violent xlissatisfactiou in the 
northern provinces of the Union, who 
were likely, frtun their dependence upon 
British commerce, to be the greate.*^ 
snderers by the contest. So far did 
this proceed, that many memorials 
were addressed to the President from 
these states, in which they set forth, 
that they contemjdated with abhor¬ 
rence an alliance with the present Em- 

* ^'On the subject of any Fronch ceunec- 
tipa we bare tnodo up our miivds. Wo will in 
no event assist in uniting tho Bopnhlic of 
Amedoa with the ' unlit^y despotism ' of 
EnuyeOf VWc will have no coimoction with 
or her power. If her aimed 

mider'Whatever name or character, 
should tome here, wo will ivgard them as 

fmm m 

A^Cdint^iucd toconBiderthedotcr- 
mlna&pn# persist in the wai^, after oftichd 
Invocation of t)k British Or- 
doa^wCpm^ had hceu moivod; as a pfoof 


peror of Prance, every action of whose 
life hod been an attempt to eftect the 
extinction of all vestiges of freedom; 
that the repeal of the Orders in Coun¬ 
cil had removed the only legitimate ob¬ 
ject of complaint against the British 
government; and tlmt, if any attempts 
were made to introduce French troops 
into the United States, they would re- 
ganl th^ as enemies.* Nor were 
these declarations confined to mere 
verbal menaces; for two of the states, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, openly 
refused to send their contingents, or to 
impose the taxes which had been voted 
by Congress; and symptoms of a de¬ 
cided intention to break off from the 
confederacy were already evinced in 
the four. northern states, comprising 
N'ew York and the most opulent and 
powerful jioriioiiB of the Union. 

23. The American government, how¬ 
ever, were noways intimidated either by 
the bad success of their anus in Qinada, 
or by the menaces of the northeiu pro¬ 
vinces of the Union. Later in the sea¬ 
son they assembled a considerabk forco 
in the neighbourhood of Niagara; and, 
on the 13th October, General Wwls- 
worth crossed over with thirteen hun¬ 
dred men, and mode an attack on the 
British jxiditiqn of Queenstown. Gene¬ 
ral Brock immediately hastened to the 
spot; and, while gall-fly checriqg on 
the grenadiers of the 49th, he fell mor¬ 
tally wounded, and soon after <liecL 
Discouraged by this los^ the British 
fell l^k, and the .posation was lost. 
But this success of enemy was of 
short duration.. Heinforoemeuts, con¬ 
sisting partly of regular'^opg^ partly 
of militia, came up ijo tlmir aid, of whom 
General Sheaffe had now assumed the 
command; and a combined attack woa 

that it w.as undei'taken on moMvet entirely 
distinct l^m those hitherto avowed; apd 
we contompiato with abhorretwo the jTOSsi- 
biUty even of on allLauce With the proeent 
Btnperor of France, every action of whose 
life has dompustmted tliat tho attainment, 
by any means, of uniyfcrsal empire, and the 
consequent extinction of every vestige Of 
fi’eedom. are tho solo objects of hia incessant^ * 
unbounded,' and romoi'soless ambitiea.*'^ 
ResohiiioiM of Thit'tftfour CHict and Countti^ 
of Vue Ataie o/Nm York, adopts at a ineetM 
held at Albany, 17th and 18tli Septcoabw 
1812. lSI2>j^ 20l. 
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ii:iada on the American force by 
English trooiwg and artillery in front 
and on one flank, in all about eight 
hundred men, while Norton, the Indian 
chief, wiih a considerable body of 
ages, menaced their other extremity. 
This well-laid attack proved entirely 
successful. After a short conflict the 
Americans were totally defeated; their 
commander, General Wadsworih, with 
nine hundred men, being miwie pri- 
Boners, with one gun and two colours 
taken, and two hundred killed and 
wounded; While the tr»tal loss of the 
British and their gallant Canadian com¬ 
rades did not exceed seventy men. At 
the same time BrigEulo-Major Evans, 
from Fort George on the Canadian side 
of the river, opened so heavy a Are on 
Fort Niagatu on the opposite side, that 
the enemy were compelled to evacuate 
the fort This victory, important and 
decisive os it prove<l, was dearly pur¬ 
chased by the loss of General Brook— 
an officer of equal suavity and firmness 
in civil administration, and energy *»-wd 
valour in war; and to whose worth, 
well known on both sides of the frrm- 
tier, 'the honourable testimony ivas 
borne of minute-guns being discharged 
during his funeral, alike by the Ameri- 
is&Si and the British battenee. 

24. Irritated, rather tliondiscoimiged, 
by those repeated and disgraceful fail¬ 
ures, the Americans now strained every 
nerve to augment their naval fbrcea on 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, and rein¬ 
forced General Dearborn, who com¬ 
manded their troops on the frontier of 
Lower Canada, so considerably, that by 
the middle of November he was at the 
head of ten thousand men. At the 
same timeOeneral Smytlihad five thou¬ 
sand, diiefly militia, on the Niagara 
frontier; and they had augmented iheir 
fleet on Lake OnWio to such a degree, 
that the Briti^ flotilla was i^nable to 
face it, which gave them the entire com¬ 
mand of the lake. Encouraged by 
favourable state of affitirs, winch they 
were aware might be turned the other 
way before spring, th^ resolve^ not¬ 
withstanding the lateness and incle- 
miEmcy of the season, to make a com- 
attack on the Britsdi posseesiouB ^ 
bblh in the upper and lower provinces. 


Early on the morning of the 28th No¬ 
vember, accordingly, General Smyth 
commenced the invasion of Upper 
Canada, by crossing tlie St Lawrence, 
between Chippewa and Fort Erie, with 
about five hundred men; but they 
were received in so vigorous a manner 
by a small British detachment under 
Colonel Bishop, that they were repulsed 
with severe loss. About the'same time, 
General Dearborn commenced a syste¬ 
matic attack on Lower Canada; but 
the militia and regular forces of that 
I)rovince, under General Prevost, turned 
out with such alacrity^ and in such for¬ 
midable numbers, that he withdrew 
without making any sSrious progress, 
and jnit his army into winter-quarters 
in the neighbourhood of PlattsbuYg. 
Thus the invasion of the Canadas, from 
which tiio Americans expectod so much, 
and in the hope of which being success¬ 
ful they had mainly engage<i in the 
war, terminated this year in nothing 
but discomfiture and disgrace. 

25. But if the Americans were un¬ 
successful on -one element, they met 
with extraorduiary and unlooked-for 
triumphs on ano^er; which 'excited 
the greater sensation, that they shook 
the general belief which at that time 
])rev^od of Britishinvincibility at -sea, 
and opened up, to the jealou^ of other 
nations at otir commercial greatness, 
hopes of its overthrow at no distant 
period. The first action which took 
place after war was declared, was > be¬ 
tween the British frigate Belvidcra, and 
the American frigate ^aident. Tlio 
British vessel, commanded by Captain 
Byron, was in charge of a laige fleet of 
West India merchantmen on their W'ay 
home; and Captain Rodgers came up 
with her on the 23d June, with a squeuL 
ron of three frigates and two sloops, 
which immediately gave chase, and a 
nmning fight ensued which lasted for 
a whole day, each party losing two^and- 
twenty mem But the result was fav- 
otirable to the British, whose guns were 
pointed with great sti^, and x^roduced 
a surprising efleot, as the American 
equadivn Mled in taking the single 
English frigate, and the whole 
chahttuen escaped untouched. Af^r & 
cruise of. seventy days, the Ammdan 
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Bqtiadnm returned topoit, having only 
captured eeveu meroliautmen ,in that 
tisoe,, altibough they fell upon Br^!' 
isb commence when wholly unaware of 
hoatilitaae having cotmaienced 
2d. Shortly &cr, .the ConstituticMa 
was chased' by a squadron of Biitiah 
frigates beaded by the Africa o£ sixty- 
four guns, and escaped after a most in¬ 
teresting chaee^ in which great skill and 
ability were displayed on both sides. 
But ill the next artion the result was 
very difibroht. The Constitution fell 
in on the 19th August with the Guer- 
rfer^ Captaiii Bacresy and a most ob~ 
atinaie action took place. The Amo’ 
rican frigate was decidedly superior, 
both in the number and weight of its 
guns, .and thb number of its crew; * 
but aotwithstancling*tliat disadvantage, 
Captain Dacres maintained a closo fight, 
yarrl-arm to yard-arm, for upwards of on 
hour, with .his formidable antagonist. 
At the end of that time, however, Ixk 
vessel was a perfect'wreck, wholly dis¬ 
masted, rolling about in Uie trough of 
a tempestuous sea, incapable of making 
atiy fui:thor resistance, with sevonty- 
nine men killed and wounded, iimlud- 
ing among the latter'Captain Dacres 
hi^eU, and thirty shots in the hull 
below water-mark ;* while the Constitu¬ 
tion had only seven killed and as many 
wounded In these circunistances fui'- 
thof resietance was evidently hopeless, 
and the English colours were mourn¬ 
fully lowered to the broad pendant of 
^i^ir emweipated offspring. 

27. Hardly bad the English rocover- 

♦ !nierelative Brecon the two ejdes was 
.aefettows;'— 

OtteniMt^i GontstUvA'icn. 

, Broad^de J7UU8, . . 24 2S 

Wright lulhs., . . 517 768 

^ Crtvr, ^ r' - . 244 m 

^ ... . . 1092 1^33 

104 ’ o&d Cuopsa, ii, 190,200. 

. Bacm,*’ say a the Ameriofui am 

nwist, ^.fertnoprofesrionAlroputatiiWibyhU 
he had bmdk»d*hta amp Urn manuor 
the df hie enendoa fought 

* ’ enilf when 

as etilpabk 

_ the Con- 

ship than 

th»Wueml^ wfilhe dk^ised by ao naum- 
ratear; 

rilare 1.^ ^,;'90l. 


ed from the shock of this tiswontad 
naval disaster, when other blows of the 
same description succeeded each other 
with stunning rapidity. On the mght 
of the l^tli October, the British rioop 
Frolic of eighteen gum« fell in with the 
Ameiicaa brig Wasp, of the same num¬ 
ber of gang, but considerably Superior 
both in weight of metal, tonnage, and 
crew-t Th© crew of the Frolic were 
labouring to repair their rigging, which 
had been severely damaged the day be¬ 
fore in a gale, when the action com¬ 
menced, W'as kept up with equal 
skill and spirit on both aides. But the 
rigging of the British vmel waa in so 
slmttered a condition, from the effect 
of the previous stom, tliat in ten min¬ 
utes she lay an unmanageable log in tho 
water; w'hioh gave her opponent such 
an advantage, that in twenty minutes 
more she ^tras compelled to strike. This 
disiL'ster, however, except in so far as 
the moT^ iufiuence of tho triumph to 
the American arms was concerned, was 
speedily repaired; for a few hours after 
the action, the Poiotfers of seventy-four 
guns hove in sight, and at once 
turod tho Wasp, and recaptured the 
Frolic, the capt^ of which, in just 
testimony of has valour, was continued 
in the command. 

28. But a more serious disaster soon 
oceuixed. On the 2Sth October, tiie 
American frigate tTnited States hove 
in si^t ot t£^ British frigate Mace¬ 
donian. As usual on all occa- 
Bions, the American veis^ was supri^or 
by nearly a half, in tonfei^r ct^^ ond 
weight of guns.^ Frona very com* 
mencement of &e ^nabai, which fer 
sometime weft at longnshot only, it ivas 
evident that jdte Ameriot^ were out* 
ting the British to ||fece$ wi^' com¬ 
paratively Utile losa oh ride; o^d 
when at Gommandrir 

succeeded in engo^hg idm fB 

' t 
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close fight, which Commodore Decatur 
of the United States willingly joined 
in, the superiority of the enem/s fire 
was such that the Macedonian was 
soon diainawted—slie had received near¬ 
ly a hundred shots in her hull, and her 
lower tier of guns, owing to the rolling 
of the vessel in a tempestuoiis sea, Wei'S 
under water, while a third of her crew 
were killed or wounded On the other 
hand, the American vessel, having no 
sail which slie could not set except 
her miz^n-topsal], remained^ perfectly 
steady. Even in these desperate cir¬ 
cumstances, however, the native spirit 
of British seamen did not desert them; 
as a last resoui-ce, attempt was made 
to carry tho enemy by boarding ; and 
the moment this intet^tion was ‘an¬ 
nounced, ex’ciy man who could move 
was on deck, several of whom had lost 
an arm but a few zainutes before in the 
cockpit; and the universal cry was, 
Let us conquer or die.” At this mo¬ 
ment, however, the fore-brace was shot 
away, and the yofrd, swinging round, 
threw the vessel upon the wiml, so that 
'boarding was itopoSHibla Tlic United 
States then stood atliwart the bows of 
the Macedonuin without firing a gun, 
and pafeod on out of shot. It wiu^ at 
first supposed she was making oil by 
the British sailors, vriio loudly cheered. 
But this wa« only to refill her cartridges, 
which had been e^^ndod; and soon 
tacking, she took up a raking position 
acroBS-thu 6f her now defenceless 
au^onist, mi soon compelled her to 
strikfe'hor colours. The superiority of 
the Ameriton forbe, as well as her 
weight of ifietal, then very appar¬ 
ent; for 'ttdzile this Macedonian had 
thirty-eiac'icftled and aixty-eight wound¬ 
ed, tilic UniteC' States had only five 
killed and s^eh badly wounded 
29. Nor was the lost of the dis- 
eomfitures wiu^ at ihis period Well 
the British navy. The Java^ forty-six 
grms, liad fiddled from Bpithead oh the 
12thNovehsber, with a ifiotley orefr of 
three humWi and nm^-sevezi peis- 
one-half of whom were 

and on the 

rix br^daides of ^uk 
cartridge,' bmg Iho first tha4 tike 
majority'of erew had ever assisted 


in firing. Captain Lambert, who com¬ 
mand^ her, had warmly remonstrated 
against this wretched shipeomplement, 
deckling that with such people he was 
not only no match for an American of 
superior, but hardly for a Frenchman 
of equal sise. But all the answer he 
got from the Admiralty was, that “ a 
voyage to tlie Eaat Indies and back 
would make a good crew.” Obliged to 
submit, the 'Eikglish captain sot stfil, 
and, on the 28th December, fell in with 
the American frigate Constitutiou; 
add, notwithstanding the suitor bulk 
and weight of his antagonist,* and the 
wi'etched condition of his crew, Cap¬ 
tain Lambert immediately made up to 
the enemy, althou^ nineteen of hk 
men were away wiih a prke he had 
sliortly before made. The Constitu¬ 
tion at finat stood away under all soil 
before the wind, to gain the distance at 
which the American gunnery was so 
defttruftive; but, finding tine British 
frigate gaiuod upon her, she shortened 
sail, atid, placing herself under the lee- 
bow of the Java, a close acidon. imme¬ 
diately comnieuced. The first broad¬ 
side of the English frigate told with 
BTich effect on the American huU that 
the latter wore to get away; but the 
skilful Englishman woz-e ^so, and a 
ruiming fight ensued for a consider- 
able time, during which Captain Lam¬ 
bert’s superiority of seaman^p was 
very apparent 

SO, After a desultory engagement of 
this sort for foity minute^ ^ during 
which the Java, notwithstmidiug the 
superior weight of the enemy’s metal, 
had suffered very little, the two vessels 
came within j^efi-she^, and a 
deteitnined action ensued. CapUin 
Lambert now resolved on boaisoing; 
* Cumpacatlve force of the two vese^ 

* OimSintihn. 

]^oadslde guns, • « ^ 

•Weigtit*-ibs^. , . SIT m 

Crew-MuSuouly. . 844 4S0 

.Tons, . . . . sm jsaa 

AHiea vt 1^, and 194; aiMlCoom* it 38S. 
Tho saxbe p«5ullwrlty,”s»3ri Cooper^ ** al- 
, tended.this OQmlwt as had 
two other cases of hfigata sctloas. In all the 
the Axhedoau vmtk were snperior 
to their 'aaiagbdktt; buv iu ah three il>e 
difw^cs Iv, exseotka. WS9 ^ 

p^Moned i^e 
ii. SsiS. ^ 
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but just as he was makiug jn^pamtions 
fop doing so, the foremast of the Java 
fell wii^ a tremendous onuh, brea^ng 
in the forecaatic» and eoFeiing the deck, 
alod soon after the maiu^topmast came 
down also; and, to complete their mis- 
forttmo»» Captain Lambert fell, mor¬ 
tally wounded, The command now 
devolved on Lientenant Chads; but he 
found the vessel perfectly unmanage¬ 
able, and Uie wpeck of the masts falling 
over on one side, almost every dis¬ 
charge set the vessel on hre. Still the 
uction continued with the most detSr* 
mined resolution; hut at length, after 
it had last^ three hours and a half, 
the Java was found to be rapidly sink¬ 
ing, while the Constitution hiad as¬ 
sumed a raking position, where eveiy 
shot told, and not n gun cemid be 
brought to bear on her. In these des¬ 
perate circumstances Lieutenant Chads 
at length struck; and tlie vessel was 
so disabled that, iw^soon as the crew 
were taken out, the Americ^m captain 
blew her tip. In this desperate and 
unequal engagement, the Java had 
twenty-two killed, and one hundred 
and two wounded;* the Constitution 
ten kille<i and forty wounded. Cap 
tain Bainbridge treated the officers 
most generously, though his conduct 
to the crew was unnecessarily severe; 
a conduct which contrasted with that 
qf Captpiu Hull, the former captain of 
the Constitution, and Oaptsun Decatur 
of the United 3tates, who had treated 
their prisoners of all ranks with the 
courtesy which is over tho accompani¬ 
ment of heroic minds* 

8L Another action between .smaller 
ves&ela, but terminating in the same 
l^ult, took place on tho X4th Febru- 
between the British sloop 
and the American brig Hornet, 

. hbr^iSEQ displayed on both side's in 
tliis ortlon paver was surpassed. A midship- 
mi^ Mr Koala, a bo^ thirteen years of a«e, 

sway; soa suSbred amputa- 
ti<mv anxiously inquired, after the oo- 
tlonv^bverr wbother the ves^ had strudt; 
and seeing ^otu spread, over him, 
thelittlolMrpgiW uiiesiy tUlhe tew it was 
an Ha diOd next day. The 

bootewoin^ lsrrlauipble. had hie ,hrfi4 shot 
away, sod U yirte(wdttbdbd above we elbow; 
but no sooner wte’ the tpur^qurt put on 
tbui be leaded bn to ob^ ms com^ 

tedte withhiB idlteiuding. 


In' this, as in ali the previous instancea 
where the Americans had proved suc¬ 
cessful, the Bpperiority on their side 
was veiy' decided;+ but the' action 
which ensued was, nevertheless, of the 
iiiost bloody and atetructive kind. It 
lasted an hour a half; at the end 
of which ritne, the effect of the Ameri¬ 
can's fire was. such that the Peacock 
wjis found to be in’ a sinking state. A' 
signal of distress was immediately 
hoisted, which was answered with, 
praiseworthy humanity by the brave 
Americans, and eveiy effort was made 
by the crews of both vessels to save 
the disabled ship Bub hdtwithstand- 
ing all their efforts, she went down in 
a few minutes, with thirteen of her 
own crow and three of the Hornet's, 
who were engaged in the noble act of 
striving to save their enemies. 

32. No words can convey an ade¬ 
quate idea of the impression which 
the successive* capture of these three 
I frigates and two sloops made, not only 
in Great Britain and America^ but over 
the whole civilised world. The tri* 
umphs of the Britie^ navy, for above a 
centur]!, liad been so uninterrupted, 
and the moral Influence the nation hzta 
in consequence acquired had become 
so prodigious, that it was generally 
believed, both at home and abroad, 
that they were invincible, and that ho 
other nation had apy chance of success 
in combating them bn the ocean, exce|H; 
with the most decided suimriority of 
force. When,' therefora, it was seen 
that, in repeated instances of combata 
of single vessels of tho same chis8 
a^inst each other, the ships ofs 
United States hadpi^v^victoriou^ iff© 
English were stunned by the fhbek 
of an earthquake; the lllmericans 
immeasurably, and wi^ gqod hee^cjh^ 
elated; and the other natfqna in Europe, 

thbu^bt deemed 
small block doud arising over the 
oceaq, which ^>to invbltbthe Briti^ 
xnarit^e ih deatra^bm' 

t Cqanporative q^baj^tiR( 

i^roisdrido £ruh% 

Weight-ths., . . , . 2^' 

only, , 110 162,., 

Tons, • • .386 4^; 

f--dAUEs, vi. 
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xnajorliy of mon in the Continental 
fltates, ever governed by the ^event, an4 
incapable of just discrimination, took 
no trouble to inquire "whether or not 
the vessels opposed to each other had 
been equally matched, but joined In 
one universal ohonvs of exultation at 
the d^eat of a nation which had so 
long been tlie object of their avowed 
dread and secret jealousy* And it was 
generally said, apparently not without 
reason, that a naval power which, with 
the command oxdy of four frigat^ and 
eight slooi)ti, had in so short 'a time 
,Sieved such successes, might look 


a 


fbrwaird at no distant period, when its 
navy was enlarged, to wresting from 
G3reat Britain the sceptre of the ocean. 

33. In truth, the succession of dis¬ 
asters, like all calamities which occur 
in such numbers together aa to be ob¬ 
viously beyond, the effect of chance, 
gave much subject for serious reflec¬ 
tion, not merely to the heedless multi¬ 
tude, but to reflecting statesmen. Tt 
was now painfully evident that the 
English were not invincible on their 
favourite element; that foresight in 
preparation, as well as energy in action, 
were necesBory to sustain their for¬ 
tunes ; and if these were neglect¬ 
ed, they hail no exemption from the 
common lot of huaianity. The few 
who looked beyond the mere suriace of 
things, saw, indeed, to what cause the 
diaa^rs had been owing. The British 
gpvemnieui, roaintaininig a hundred 
riiips, of the line, and flve hundred 
smaller vessels actually in commission, 
and carrying on war at once in every 
quarter of ihe ^lobe, could not by pos¬ 
sibility man ihcm ves^ with the same 
picked and s^ed crews as the Ameri¬ 
cans, who ha^merely a few frigates 
and sloops tp £tout,£comthe resources 
of'a great jCommereM navy. The 
fri^tes ahd mi^ of the tl^rntM States, 
built with sl^ and in 

|)e(5uliar mahner,, to, which there was' 
in Ihe.BrltiiBi)]^ we^ at 
once top sw^ sabers W be overi^en 
, by ship^ of ihe Une, md of too he$.yy 
mqtiil' to be a fair match for 
ncjndnally of |he same class, "^his 
P^qlterity in m& conarjatutiou of tikeir 
. vesi^la had been wholly overlooked by 


the Admimlty, who anticipated no 
danger Irotn so diminutive a marine 
as that of the United States, though 
it was well known, and had been the 
subject of anxious solicitude to bet¬ 
ter-informed individuob in the com¬ 
munity,* 

34. But, admitting^the full weight of 
these ciroumstauces, it was plain that a 
new era in naved warfare had arisen, 
since the English came to contend with 
their Anglo-Saxon brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic. The very 
faqt of the comparison which they so 
anxiously instituted with their Ameri- 
ciin antagonists, and the superiority qti 
the part of the latter, in weight of 
metal and strength of ci^ws, m the 
encounters whirix had taken place, 
which they justly pointed out, afEbrdod 
decisive proof of this. With the 
French and Simniords, they had been 
accustomed to look only to the class of 
vesBela, and never to count guns. In 
seamanship, the ^tish .sailors, inured 
to the storms of every quarter of the 
globe, might justly claim an equality 
with the Americans, similarly instruct¬ 
ed, and a superiority to the mariners 
of any other country in the globe. 
But in the practice of gunnery, espe¬ 
cially at a distance, it-was very evident 
that they were, at that moment, ■^eit 
inferiors; experience had now proved, 
that long-continued and unexampled 
success had produced its wonted effect 
in relaxing bands of British naval 
preparation; and that they had ihuch 
nee<rto recollect that, In the language 
of the ancient conquerors of Wjorid, 
the w'ord for an was derived from 
the verb to carercwtf.T 

* In 1808, four years before the American 
war broke out, the author well recollcets 
hearing lik uncle, the late Br Gregory of 
Edinburgh, who paid unoommou attention 
to naval af&im, say, ** Tho Aihorioaus aro 
building long forty«Mx gun frigates, .which, 
really carry fifty-ux or sixty guns; wheii 
our forty-fours com# to meet them, you will 
hear something uevr some of theses days." 
In England, as in every othbr oonstitutiQnal 
ihoiiarchy, the Intelligo&ce s^d iufonnatloix 
of enli^tened indlviatxsils j^erally precede 
those of goverhmdht or puEne 
tftho dirootlon of aflkim eohU m oouflned 
to 9wh iqen, or those whom* they can ih- 
fitteuce, ho wise man would oUeot to tho 
Widest extezudon of the elective fbhdhlee. 

t Erercai{t(i> from eaesiveo, ** to oxerofre;” 
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•t/ 1 . Tn tliH, as in othur caaes, bow- ^xceiitions, in all tho dcparfmonts in 
ever, it soon apponrecl, that as muck as the Bntihh navy, 
unbroken }>roKg)erity is pomioious, rto 86 . The gctod of thee-o im* 

4 >cci>iHi(JXial dutasior is beueficial to nib- proveinonts speedily appeared in the 
tipus, ]M’ovided only that the ])atriotic next naval ac^tioua which ensued. Sir 
spirit is not oxtiiu(^ in their members, John Ik^rLtae Warren, who uoinmandcd 
or the jfeuerous feelings buried under on the North Ameiican station, estab- 
the weight of eel^sh ii^ulgenoe. Tho hslied a vigilant bloekadc of the har- 
surviving officers who had oommaudod hours of the United State; their 
in the vossols which hotl been t,iko 2 i commerce was booh entirely ruined; 
were all tri('d by eourt-tiiartiiil, honour- the immonso caiTying tnwle they had 
ably aoi|uittcdj, and iianiediatolv afhT mo long conducted tdijtpeil fnim their 
employ*^ anew. This was going to hands and such was the consoquou'^e 
wt>rk in tho right spirit; there wis of this mK>n their naiionul Bnojices^ 
no attempt to select a second iiy agio be which deiwndwl almost entirely on 
thooxpialoiy victim for popular climi- cunfom-houae duties, that the public 
our or luinisterial neglect. The mo‘=<l revenue had sunk, Hince th(' conleat 
vigorous efforts wore made by the Ad- had coinmencod, from tw only four mil- 
miraliy, at once to stren;^heu Ihe lions of dollars ftiinuallyto eight mil- 
squadrons on the eoAst ot Aiaenea, Ilona J^arolysed in this manner, in 
and to fit out single shiiK wlueli the sinews of ww, by the first results 
might, from their size, ciews, and of the struggle, the American govem- 
weight of metal, really be a matf li for ment wei'e in no condition 1 o augment 
the gigantic fiagatcHwfauh the UniW j their eApendihirc; and notwifchfltand- 
tltateft had sent forth to prowl thnmgh mg the entliu'iiasni which their glori- 
th© de©!*. Mevenil vessels acre com- ouu aiiceoosos hud excited in the coiui- 
xnonced on iho model of fix© AniiTican Iry, no HtU'uijit wkh mode by Congress, 
frigates and sloops which had beon duiing tlio year 1812, to increoMe them 
found by experience BO ft Witt in 8 liling naval force In the begiuning of th^ 
and formidable in iwtioii; and Bcoret .next 5 ear, however, they passed two 
iuMiructionu were given to the com-tacts, the one authorising the build 
mandersof vejsols on the North Axnori- ing of four Heventy-four gun-hhi^ 
can station, not to hazonl an eneoim and iour of forty-four; ^md in March, 
ter with an opponent noniuially oi the six additional slooim were ordered 
same ulass, uuJesH there WH£< Boinetbujg to be Iriuilt for tho ocean; and for 
like a rtsid m well as an ap|iArc^it the lakes, as many as the public seir- 
equftlity betw eoti them. U rooter en re vie© might rw^uire. But a veryCon- 
WoB, at the same time, taken in tho sidorabJe fietdod might be expected to 
selection of crews: a larger prrqxirtion elapse before these vodBois could be 
of men was given to the camion on rctaidy for sea, and meantime thoir trade 
board ; and oiders were isMued for the was dostwy^ and the danger izroui- 
frequent (•xurcise of the men in Iwd! nout. A oIosd blockade of all llieitr 
practioo, both with small artoH and harbours was mainteined by the Brit- 
great guns,—a point of vital im])ortr i«b: the beys of t!»o Ohesajieake and 
aacein na^ but one ivhich the Delaware were xcourod by Admiral 

hod hitherto be<m in an unoocnuntablo Cockbum at the head of a light i^uad- 
numner neg^©oted> with a vezy few ron fitted out for that parpoae; and 
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variotis landings, by bodies of nxaiines, 
were effected along their ^oree; wliicb, 
besides doing eonsiderable danoage to 
their naval stores and arstaUs, kept the 
towns on the coast in a constant state 
of .alwm 

37. Among the m&ny officers in the 
British navy who ardently desired to 
meet, eren on inferior terms, but with 
an acleqtiate crew, with the American 
forty-four .gun frigates, was CAPTAni 
BnoKE of the Shaanon. This able 
officer commanded a frigate juerced for 
thirty-eight guns, but really mounting 
fifty-two; and,, contrary to the general 
practice in the British navy, he had for 
many years trained the ci’ew, whom^ 
by adi^rable management, he had 
brought to the highest state of disci¬ 
pline and subordination, to the 2 )ractice 
of ball-hri% with thoh great guns. 
Being stationed off Boston^ where the 
Chefiaq)©alt© of forty-nine guns, under 
Capiain Lawrence, had pasaod the win¬ 
ter, Captain Broke, to render the com- 
Itat equal, sent away his consort, the 
Tened^, of equal strength with his own 
vessel, with insianictions not to teturn 
for three weejks; and when sho was 
fairly out of sight, he stoetd in to the 
mouth of the labour, and sent a cluil- 
lez^, couched in the most courteous 
te&s, to ^ Cajjtain of the Ohesa- 
pefljte, stating the eract amount of his 
forc^ and inviting him to single com¬ 
bat for the honour of their I'espective 
Having, despatd>ed this letter, 
Capbs^ Broke, with colours flying, lay 
close in to Upsi^n lighthouse; and soon 
the Chesape^^ff was under weigh, suiv 

' * '' As the Chesapeake iq()peaTe to bo tmt 
ready l jreqiiradt you wiU do uie the 

favour to moot the Shounou with her, ship 
to ship; to try the fortunes of our respective 
flags* All istemiptlon shall be provided 
offaintt ..I ontreat you, sir, not to Imagine 
that I am tirgadhyniera porsoaftlvaui^ to 
the bf meeting tho Ohodanoako; wo 
hM bdth wohlifl* mottves. Ton will foehit 
aiw oomplInMnA if 1 say, that the result 
'owrmee.dne nuq^be^6.xaost giw^(M««wiee 

osh nandor to my 'oonntry^ nod I doubt 
not tbot.youvwoually oonfidnni of sucoess, 
will flseloSiiWin^^ that tt is only by repeat¬ 
ed trliiinph]i iin esendom&ot, that you oah Son- 

for the ioss of thatirade it. 
oan no lacgger proteet. Skvour mo with a 
speedy ^mply ; wenre-short ofp^oviiiloiwaBa 
wate^^anM^tremainlong her«.^’^A»stL 
vim ' 


rounded by numerous barges and plea¬ 
sure -boats, w'hiffli, aanidst lotid cheers, 
accompanied her same way out to what 
they deemed a certain victory. Cap¬ 
tain Lawrenee of the Chesai>eake h^ 
not received Captain Broke's challenge 
when he stood out; but ho was too 
brave a man to shun an offered combat 
on e(.iual teams ; and such was the con- 
fldence which the inhabitants of Boston 
entertained of his -success, tliat'they 
had prepared a public supper to greet 
the victors on their return, with mear 
^risonenii, to.tlie harbour. 

38. Meanwhile, Captain Broke at the 
mast-head was anxiously watdiing the 
movements of the American frigate, 
and beheld with a thrill of delight, 
such as the brave only can know, finjt 
her fore-topsail, tlieu her other top¬ 
sails loosed and sheoiecl home, and scM:>n 
after a signal-gun fired, the topgallant 
sails loosed and set, and at len^ the 
Tossol undtT weigh, and standing out 
with a light air for the bay, The order 
to clear for action was immediately 
giveji on board the Shannon, and as 
promptly obeyed; and «oon the^ two 
vesaola neared, the Shannon clewing lip 
her foresail, and with her mamtopsail 
brtLced flat, under a light breeze 
the shore, that the Chesapeake might 
overtake her. The American came gal¬ 
lantly down with three flags flying, on 
one of which w^aa inscribed, " Sailani^ 
rights and free trade.” The Shannon 
h^ a union-jack at the forc^most, and 
an old rusty blue ensign at the mizSsm 
peak, and two other enaigns rolled up 
and ready to be hooted, if either of 
these should be away. Her heavy 
gKms wore loaded alternately, with two 
round-ehot and a hundrctd and fifty 
muidcot-balls, and with one round and 
one double -headed ^oi in each gum 
At a ^^norterAo ^ tbe enemy hauled 
up witldn i^o hundred yards,^ ihe 
ShanHdn*B weariher beam, and her crew 
gave three ebeera C^ttm Broke 
thereupon hami^ed his mehf toUing 
them that that day would.,decide the 
superiority of British seamen, when 
propaHy trained, Hver those of oitiuw 

nations; and that the Shanfpon would 


rjeans would be put an end to when 
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IJiey were opp<>sBd to an ,^ual force. 
Itoud. cheers followed,.ttua gaRant ajc 
petd ; and the two ships heing sow not 
more Utaia a Btooe*throw asunder, ^ 
order was given to the^prcw, of 
Shannon to oomnlence , 

, Slowly, and with deliberate idm, 
the British guns were^TOinted and ,dis- 
charged suooeseively at the .^erican 
irigate m she passed, receivinig, at the 
came time> h^ te?o^flide, which was 
d^vered at once, and with grtat effect. 
But the Shannon's guns, admirably 
directed# soon injured the Chesapeake's 
rigging, as W'ell as made dreadful havoc 
^ong her ; andafter two or three 
broamdps had in this manner been ex¬ 
changed, the Chesapeake, attempting 
to haul her foresail up, fell on board 
-the ,®iaanon, whose starboard bower- 
j^cborlocked with her mixzen channels. 
In tihis situation the great guns ceased 
firing, except the Shannon’s two after¬ 
most guns, thirty-two pounder carron- 
ades, lpad<^ with grape and round-shot, 
.'^hich. soon beat in the stemporte of 
the Chesapeake, and, sweeping the deck, 
drove the men from their quarters. 

a few minutes a sharp fire of mus¬ 
ketry was kept up by the marines on 
bolh sides; but ere long Captain Broke, 
observing that the Amerioans were not 
standing to. their guns, ordered the two 
chips to ,be,,laah^ together, and the 
to.jbe called up from below. 
Mr Stevehs, the Shannon’s boatswain, 
a veteran Vrho had fought in Rodney’s 
action, immedteteiy set about making 
. the' ships teat, outside tiie Shannon’s 
bulwark; and whfle so employ^ he 
leR awhi which held on to the, 
rigging, hacked off by repeated 
. teom their marines, and his 

boj^ teteteily wounded with musketry 
tops ; but, iu; spite of all, he 
teatei^,.^e ships toother, with 

his hula ralaxed in 
de^' of berpism worthy of 



.ile,,, the. brave 

aj^d several other 

prodiiiCa- 

rathptf’'jlriaiM0vte 'eo^r 
l^ttead nayteegtewti ohnsm navatn 'dsx* 


[chap, xcr, 

officers in the Chesapeake wrere, wound* 
.ed^,^d Captain Broke, at the .heed uf 
the board^ le^t upon the , Choate 
'peaked quart^^ on which soared 
an;America^ wtuste be The men 

quickly following, the. seamen on the 
gai^ways^ twen^dyeinntunber, were, 
after a desperate overpowered 

or driven below, and the second ptuty 
of buardere havipg how come forward 
amidst loud dbms, the hatchways 
wei’e closed down, atfd a sharp fire 
opened upon the nterines in the tops, 
who kept xip a destiimtiye diachai^ of 
musket^. The sajlors^ft^>m the Ca¬ 
non’s fo:^e-yard, headed by Mr Smith, 
at the same time f6rc^ their way up 
to the Chesapeake's m£dt^yard, and 
thonce to hor tops, whiifii in a few min¬ 
utes \vei*e cleared. ’ Captain Broke at 
this moment was furiquoly assailed by 
three American aaUpte, who had. pre¬ 
viously submitted; he kucoaeded in par¬ 
rying a thrust at his breast,, but was 
immediately after kmijolted down by 
the but-end of a musket. As he ros^ 
he had the satisfaction of seeing, in hte 
own words, “ the Ameri^li fisg hapled 
down, and the proud old !^tish Union 
floating triumj>hantly over it ” So ra¬ 
pid was the action, fifteen minutes 
only elapsed from .the time the first 
gun was fired, till the Chesapeake 
entirely -in the hands of the Britislk. 
Unhappily Lieutenant Wstt, who hanb 
ed down the enemas fiph»um, not hay¬ 
ing immediately suoote^e^ in h<^ting 
the British above it, WM.filled, >ith 
two of his men# by a disti^ge of 
ketry from the j3hsan^% inariitet^iu 
the belief ti^e 00^^ st$ con¬ 
tinued. in this period# the 
Chesap;^e had^ sosti^^, ^ 
fprty-te'VSn kiBed and nwietyr*ag^ 
woTOdedr^ dreadful proof of |he:ad^ 
mirable tmning in .the use . 
artte^ botii smaU and gi!sat^ whicb^w 
Shannon*^ people 
low ofti^ ^etOErliiBida^^ 
it amounted tp twenly-l# KBled 

itft manu tenidt 'neti prUits 
mmnm amittem: 
ddstxte naytim 


(gt itmm. quote asoitiMSsr 

moiiu havetn 
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41; no single 6otnbat, he- 

twe^n Tessefe of war ever prodoood ’so 
great a morel impression as this ,4id» 
in the. United Stibtes and' the 
British islands;: > The iahenoans had 
fallen into the hiult of the^fidtieh, ecul 
begun to think themst^ves, from theit 
e&traprdtttatylsucce^j invincible in na¬ 
val the Engl^j unaoGustomed 

to disasters at se^ had almost begun 
to fear that their long career of glory 
on the ocean waa drawing to a close 
when they sustaiiied such repeated de¬ 
feats from a'mari'^o force so diminu¬ 
tive ns that of ‘United^tatea. Pro¬ 
portionally jgmt was the despondency 
on one side and joy On the other, when 
the rast^t of this acifcion, where an aj>- 
pittach to an equalityfor the first time 
obtained between the combatazits, and 
due attention had been paid in both 
cases to th^r tm^ng, explained at 
once to ,what Oahses former dis- 
a^iteni' h^ been '0wing5 The efiect 
in restoringpubHc Confidence in Great 
Britain in the efilciency of the navy 
was immense ^ and the feelings of every 
right-thinking man in the country went 
along with government when they made 
Captmn Broke a baronet The brave 
victor brought £ij^ prize, amidst 
loud cheeis of &e inlud^itants and 


sailors in the harbour, who manned 
every spar of their vessels, into Halifax, 
whore Captain fiLawrenee soon after 
birthed nls last, knd rm buried with 
military honoum iti pr^ence Of all the 
Britidi officers online station, who un¬ 
covered as noble antagonist was 
lowered into'^b^^^grave. ' 

42/No 101% peWod elapsed before it 
ab^wored fipm Other'detached combats, 
Ci which alone'this nival watfiffe od- 
mittcd> tot the old superioriT^ of the 
British n^'Verniined uhimMired, 
The foithh Boxet, oi fourteen 
add :si&ty-s^'men, .‘wOb' ind^ 
takm byijmi^metio^ibrig Enterprise 
nf eixteefi^gmeti^ ai^ one him&ed 

, re • ' - 
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twenty men; the former defect of in¬ 
adequate n^ning having paralysed all 
the efforts' of devoted > vdour, which 
proved fidial to' the commanders of 
both v^sseb^ who were Idlled during 
its contintaance. But on the next oc¬ 
casion, when ‘anything like equality of 
force existed, the result was m favour 
of the BiitisL On the 14tli August 
the Pelican, British brig of eighteen 
guns, met.the American bzig A^us of 
twenty; end as the erdw of the latter 
was somewhat superior, and the broad¬ 
side weight of metal a iittle in favour 
of the former, the combatotB were 
very nearly matched,+ The action 
soon became extremely warm i and 
before it had lasted many minutes, 
Captain Allen of the Atg^ was aevepe- 
ly wounded, and the rigging of his 
vessel so much cut up tot we com¬ 
mand of it was lost. At length, after 
a gallant resistance, the Feli<M Suc- 
ce^ed in raking the Argus, and short¬ 
ly after carried her by Iraozding. The 
Aigus had. six killed and eighteen 
woundetl ; the Felkau two killed and 
five wounded. This action was the 
more remarkable that it took place off 
St David's, in the mouth of ^e Irish 
Channel. 

43. Various operations were under¬ 
taken this summer in Ohesapetjee ^y 
by the British squadron, under the 
command of Sir John Borlase War¬ 
ren, but they were not attended witil 
any remarkable success. An attack on 
Craney Island, which the Americanshad 
fortified, failed from the water being 
found too shallow, when the bdats'ap- 
proached the shore, tb admit of the 
troops*being landed; *but soihe gaBsmt 
boat enterprises agmnst ischooners bf 
the enemy had previously been suobeas- 
foL The British were consoled for 


this check by thd victorious issue of 
an attack imdiQ by Sir Sidney Beck¬ 
with, with a strong body of znarines, on 
azi American post and batteity iat Hamp¬ 
ton, wMdi was quickly stormed two 
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B&d : alt it« gttas toSten. 
of violcflBco weio committed 
oa liie iohaldtaiits d^ heat of 

tho Mfetidt^ which gave ria« to mn^ 
Mjteonidue filing in^'Mo 0nitod 
BUiltm, Shortly filter, two tee bd^s; 
^ Ammoodfi mid the fotmlnr of 
.teti, the kttst ml d|^t^ guiw^ were 
taken in Ocnmoke hc^our by llie boatsi 
imd madoee dt the tt^adren tinder 
Ideatetumt' Wmtfted Captain Sen- 
hfiftme in the which had grcnmd- 
ed'in the IMawar^, most gallantly beat 
off ^ .attaoic by a cloud of American 
gimbdfiht 1 bnd at len^, when the 
tidki^ kroner znede od with one as his 
{iriiie,.t 0 ^e great mortihcation of the 
nlroWd on who had hastened to 
iteiiOfiS what they deemed a certain 
idototy. 1]he Amerloan eqtiadron of 
frigatM piit to sea firom New York, 
hot was jS^ieedily pursued by the Brit- 
ish of superior strength, and 

blookaded in New London. Upon the 
, i^eogh the oper^ons in the 
Gtett^iesJte and Delaware bays were 
tiist" attteded with any great results, 
thi^ had the effect of completely 
wsb^yying the trade of the most flour* 
^rboum in the United States ; 
andawibly deinonstmted to the people 
Ihe i(^y of the war in which they had 
iSSigaged, in which, without the slight- 
adt hope 'territorial aggrandisement, 
ware iind^going the realities of 
blexdsada, national insult, and 

\ ' 4A The operations by land during 
ites'fiar 1813 were conducted on a 
kreitim than in tiie preceding 
and though they terminate 
i^, u|on the whole, gloriously for the ] 
Ll^rmsi, yet tlie contest was mors 
r^aikd success more wuiotm. Tt& 

_jotg itilerest of the contest, yet 

tettewbasd in the Penin- 

;neo<^ty<^sending 
wtey wdm smd bayoimt that ooedd 
tb'^ WoUiisgton, 

forcb to the Can- 
goyem^ 

oI}'lh<HW/prMs^ 
ionite !h?twvt^ 

'Miheif ote ll^>wba;tho 



confldence reposed in vaib; alibouglL 
S» tiib Amorieaiiahad now aocumulated 
«'f«onsiderable force on ^e frontier, 
the bbruggle was more, violent, and 
vlistm^y^aSi^^ with disaster. The 

had rushed 
the oemteat wholly nuj^repared, 
^iko by Imid and sea, to nimtain it, 
and they ih eonsequenoe, sustained 

nothing but i^aaster on the former 
dem^t; and if, on the latter^ they 
met with extrao^inaTy aucoess, it was 
entir^y owh^ to tiie hardihood and 
skill or thek seamen^ coupled with the 
dispersion of the Irtish foree^ and 
the aocidexxtal Ignozanoe of tiso English 
government of the etriidctre and sise 
of the American frigates. But the 
national passions were now roused in 
the UniM States, and great efforts 
were made to prosecute the war with 
vigour. It has been already noticed, 
that four additiotud ships ^ the line 
and four sloops Were ordered to be 
built, and a loan of slxte^ million 
dollarfi ym contracted for, at seven 
and a half per cent And in order W 
excite the ardour of tiu^bwiaj,^d, if 
X>08a(ible, shake the fidelity of British 
seamen, the war was' justided, in an 
elaborate report presided by the com- 
mittee of foreign mktions to. 
and approved of by them, entimy on 
the ground of tite tight claimed'the 
En^ah government to eearch lor^end 
reclaim British subjects ea board ^ 
American vessels. Hris ih^ dedl^^sid 
they wore dets^:iuin^ at all tuusaida to 
resl^ shouM they tend done ui.the 
contest; ^^for to to amit M de- 
fence of a rig^t, ema bo ley Ihite down 
without securing Iti wo^ ^ eonrid* 
ered in no ctiihr tem til a 
quititeeni of it” '. 

4& 1[lie flmt opelatiote of the cam- 
uaign in Canada pOtived 
Bortunte to 
titkl of Jtiuuam 
with a -lhoitem 
attack Dtete 
vince^ ^ 

tetebled 




.... . .. , 
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this than he hastily asseiahled 

a body of five haa^red rogiars of the 
4M teglmttat aud bei^ the 

Olengany FeaexhleSf Sfad six burred 
Indians^ and t]|h 

oQ the invadem tifa,?^# aftemuds 
Tigour, that after a sharp 
actioa^ ttt 'whwh Wiaehester lost 
hundz^ znen, he ms obliged to capi« 
tulate, with Ihirty-two oSleiars awd fire 
huud^ mea. Shortly after, Cotond 
McDonnell, with two companies of the 
Gleogany FenciblsBi atid two of tihe 
8th, Qoavertedafeigni^ attack, ^iehhe 
,ordered to nwe on Fort Ogdon* 
biirg,. ini^ a real one. The assault was 
made under edrcnmstanoeeaf theutmost 
diiheulty: de;^ snow impeded the assail* 
ants ai every, step, ana the American 
marksmen, 6om bkiind their defences, 
kept up a veiy heavy firs; but the gal* 
huitry of the Brttish overcame every ob^ 
staule, and the fort was carried with 
eleven guns, aR its storee, and two armed 
sohoonora in the harbour* 

4fi. But a far more material suooesa 
soon oonsokd the Americans for their 
I'Qvorveia ' By indefatigable exertions, 
during &e neater, riiey had augmented 
their n4vnl force in Bac^etVsHarbour so 
considerably, that the British squadron 
^oh :^akeOntario no longera match 

for tbejtm! Nor ie this surprising; for 
the Amefioaiie built their slujw their 
ewn doori^ with aR .^eir materials at 
hand 1 wldle the Briti^ from tAe long 
.iBIiport of timber to England, had not 
^evesi wood in some plao^ near the 
: chores, in abunchMace, and were obliged 
to brijag all their naval storee £mm 
Orest , -Prom this cause, it was 

computed thus gun, before it was 

' a thou¬ 

sand poitom < Enooumged by to oii> 
cumstahek^ fitted oni 

an seventeen hundred 

mmt vd3t<!K sailMd^^ 

,^b6ur^iTi#6srii-ifets^^ veaawte,' 

a' 

Isndiiig^ .a|^ a top cbnilot, at the 

mto from 
TI|mer^Oap^ 

mriy' bbUeot ssfren. 

bndvjniai^ Intoa 


Wiih>these« however, he made a stout 
veaistance in the woods and thickets, 
in to course of whinh to grenadiers 
of to 8th . regiment fost more than 
haH toir tonben ]Bfo wak at last 
overpoweind, and oomptodtofaUbadt; 
to to town, wMds was not foartiSed; 
and at a short, djstaneo' from it was a 
Ihrge xaagarine of powdmv which ex¬ 
ploded aa to assailants were advimcing 
to the^ttack. Two hundred of tom, 
with General Pike their commander, 
were blown into the air ly this catas¬ 
trophe, and a few' of. to BrHiiUa;; but 
the w^ls were thrown down hf to 
took, and to defences were no togmr 
maintainable, while at the mm time 
'Cliauncey, with his fiotiUa, worked 
his way into the harbour. SUicaJEto, 
therefore, wisely availed himseU of 
the consternation produced among to 
Americans by the explosion, to efect 
his retreat in the direcUon df Kin^to, 
with the whole regulars who remiained^ 
unhurt, about four hu;i»dred. in num^ 
ber. And tough to enexoy setod aR 
the public stores that were, lieift. in to . 
place, toy ro-embarked in such haste 
tot they were all abandoned ; and, ly 
their own admiseloii^ to ordy 
they brou|^t away were ** a stand of 
colours and a human scalp.'' ^nste Anae- 
i-icans, howev^, made three hundred of 
tomlJitia prisoners, who w^re hbeiiated 
on toirparole; ^ equal numberlireve 
killed and wounded on vd^er side in 
the action; and the British Kotoned 
a severe loss in a large ship on> to 
stocks, ai^ extensive naw stor^whudi 
they wero oblig^ to bum to 
them from Iti&ng inito to, coieniy’s 
hands. ^ *. 

47. The Amerfoan squadroK^ after 
this Bucoe^ sailed away to gatott’s 
Hafibo^ ^ reinfore^ent% in ordar 
I to protfeeute ihrir dnaratoaa;^ 

\ (Cud meanwhUe Ubfond itoeW, eross- 
liiigTAkeErie, made a dsidjiwliji nina 
hundred regulanimdiidlit^andtwelve 
hundred Imkms, at Geue;^ Hturisoti, 
who lay with bis diylsto wear to 

w 'to on to Atnerito 
in a poritto ^ strengthened' 
btoto^useaiand 1m.ttatof'^hlch d#ed 

A4;tos 

4ito '^wo" toston>*'^regiEBen% 
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himdted strong, under (kneral Clayi 
approached to jaid Barriaon> »n4 ‘^ 
tot) byiv^auddea;ftit»^f<ca)njfid |pct 
0 t the iEteitish batteriaa,,, 

. oaut&ou^jr &Uawed up tb^ auoow 
tofl^far, however, theae mve 

cm^unded bjr British axut Indians, 
and ajEter a dcfi^ato struggle totally 
debated) with we loss of two hundred 
killed and wovuided, and to hundred 
piiaoners, while the English lost only 
killed and £orty4ve wounded. 

• 4^ Meaiuwhiiet a considerable rein- 
foncemei^ ol. Sailors having reached 
the Brii^ si^ of Lake Ontarioj the 
squodiv^ on lake, under their able 
aw gelWt o&eer Sir James Yeo, with 
seven hwdred troops on board under 
, ^r^Qeoige Brevost, was enabled to put 
to SSA from Kingston; and a combined 
by land and waW was attempted 
0 ^ SaiOkett's Harbour, the princii)al 
naval 'establishment of the enemy on 
that 'inland sea. The expedition cx> 
ciW great interest on both sides of 
the mher, and the most sangiiine hopes 
were entertained by tho British, ihat 
iti would lead to tho destruction of 
this m^ing and formidable naval 
establl^ment of the enemy. Those 
hop^, however, were disappointed. 
Ihe landed, indeed; and, after 
scmio sharp sjdnni^hing, advanced over 
. a narrow isthmus, connecting the island 
on which they had landed with the 
tohdand.,. Though the British were 
-oiEfly wen .huntod strong, and the 
.4-mencaos,. .in Ulc absence of their 
;|orcc, about twelve hundred; 

. y^; ihw whole American militia took 
,. to on the tot discharge, and 

in the loopholed block* 
hou^ iea^A^ the regulars, not more 
. ihax^ iCi^,.hundred strong, eustqin 
\ihe .c<mbal^j militia rallied, h(OW* 

blockhouses whi^ 
the isthmus 

up w^ BO 

iiSVw hrayest of ihe 


w. 


. 

m 






,i^jrwsr;tb 

of Im 


ii« laj ia 



'■V ^ ^ • 


be. passed.* Meanwhile, the utmost 
terror pnevmled among Americans 
hiKthOrmr: in the ,tot moment of 
alanUi their o^oars actually set fire to 
fheh' naval s]^i;^asee; arse^ and 
bu?:aok8; i^ieh^^were speedily con¬ 
sumed. UWle jme , tones were yet 
barbing, hawW^, 4 Colonel Toottle, 
with a reinfbmemoht of six hundred 
militia, was approacliiug the American 
wm'ks. The, were reduced to 

three hundred by 

terrible discharges M ;gmpe and mus* 
ketiy which issued froto fhey 
had not a single gun to be^ d<iwp the 
palisades, or silence the iyi^y’B Can¬ 
non ; and the fleet ^uld pot approach 
the shore to € 0 *o{>erate-,ia the attack, 
owing to adverse wiada , In these cir¬ 
cumstances, ultimate shocjsss was hope¬ 
less, and, in tot* .the; of the 

place-must have be^, ificmedi^Aely fol¬ 
lowed by the surrender of handful 

of BritiEh who remained for thei^ult 
Prevost, therefore^ wisely tow off his 
forces andretumedtp the BriUd^ shore, 
where bo was immediately hsaailod with, 
.that vehement acyimpny which, in that 
country, never faila to attend want of 
success, even when, hrom deflcioncy bf 
force, it had been mpx to tot unat- 
tainable.t , . - , - 

50. The princto4 Ametop force 
on Lake Ontario, about six,^^tousand 
strong, Vas at this' 


at 


in an attapk- on Eorfc_ 

western exto^ty -oE the ito,: 
in the morning of to 27tb ^ 
combined attack was i;iay^ 

and military forces, on stronghold^ 


* The Author has gr^ ploMbte in thus 
reconbug this .deci^ve to&ice of porsemd 
gaUontry on the jmi of tovos^ 

which he gives on thetemmoDywhls tove 
aud vsln^ frksnds, 

K’BowaH, cdototodfor m Mgi^t dtoue 
of Michiliwl^sc. in to.vMCle' tolwhC 
marshaHiTiSl^ 
sault and to'Atoi' 
li^n aAmki fttitietW' is 

Harbour,: whlob 

what 4s COOttod rr -r- 

yWI 
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tKelormier uir^er the (^tntdaud o^Oom- ] 
inodote Chttnneey, th€f latter led "by 
Oeneral De^bdm. Yi^ni, 

yfho cotmitatid^ ia'tfaAt 

qiiftrter, coiild tiet ftboye ntee 

hundred eoldiors; hut'^Wflb thk hmA- 
ful of men he ipiKde ^lant 

Tceisftance, until at'^lehg& 'tiie' i^orks, 
efijweialty on the lake fr&ufc, being tpm 
in pieces by Ihe hOaw c^noiiade, Uio 
British commander bW pp the fort, 
and wthdfewj with the' lo^s of three 
hundred sind.fifty men, to a strong 
position <m ‘Burlington heights, near 
the head of the lake, where he col¬ 
lected dfetflOhments from ChipjHiWa, 
■Fort Erie/and other points, am} as¬ 
sembled about sixteen hundred troops, 
of which one-half ivere regular soldiers. 
After ihia aucoeBs t^ie Americans ad¬ 
vanced ‘jtpvQuoeiistown, and, being 
Btrongfjr retoforce^ established them- 
/ selves ih solid manner on the Niagara 
fronti^i^ith nearly six thousand men. 

/il: !Hiis was by far the most for¬ 
midably lodj^ent which the Americans 
had effed^in th6 Qiuadian territoiy, 
,ahd it excited, in consequence, equal 
attention and alarm through the wl^ole 
* Brltii^ Mssessions. Geneial Dearborn 
now coimdehtly aaiticipated their entire 
conquest at no distant period; and to 
’dfelqdto-’V'&iycnt from his position, 
^■WMch^e bBld With only eleven hun- 
dbred he pui^ed forward a body 
"of .^O^ihot^did Infantr^^ two hun¬ 
dred, ^brse) and nine gona 

' toqriet-was the English* general 
'apjtesi^ of; their approach, than he 
■^ed a cbiinbil of. war, and, at the 
' ^gestion oiGaptain<3(*l>owah of the 
Sir Oepi^Plre’toBt’s aide-de-camp,* 
d^ptrtch^;Sle#Ca,,hTmd^ and fifty 
men .Golpiiel Harvey, to retard 
ihyir oMoer 

'hear the 
a bi^ look-out, 
oh -a bocturtud tsurpHse; It 

ton ^<ta;fb^wae dark / 

lj»t' two. g^e- 



Bhving recovered from this disaster, 
Dearborn/a'^fof'toight after, sent out 
an expedition six himdr^ men to 
iMod^ li which was 

posted at place cafled B^vers* Dams, 
a few xniley 'frob& (iu 0 bnst<>wn. Dhey 
were soon beset oh their t&bA l^roUgh 
the woods by Capfcahi Khrr, with a 
small body of Indians, and Lieixttout 
!F^tagibbonfl, at the heswl of forty-six of 
the 49th regiment, not tWo hiindhCd 
in aU. But this little force was- so 
skilfully disposed as to make tiyi Ame¬ 
ricans believe they were the light trobps 
of a very superior army, which in fet 
was approa^ing, though it btd hot 
come up. They surrendered in con¬ 
sequence, five hundred in number, with 
two guua add two standards.* ®iortly 
after, a successful expedition was un¬ 
dertaken against the American forti^ed 
harboxir of Black Rock on Lake Ontario, 
whiejb was burned, with all its naVol 
stores and vessels, by a Britnih^detach- 
ment under Colonel Bishop, who uh- , 
fortunately* fell in the m<hnent of' 
victory; while-the British flotilki on 
Lake Champlain captured two armed 
schooners, of eleven guns each-^a suc¬ 
cess of no small ithportance, in a war- 
fain whore so much depended the 
command of those inland waters. 

52. These I'epeated disasters so dis¬ 
concerted the Americans, that, “^otigh 

their force at Fort George W^ Brill 
more than double tiiat o| the 
who advanced against it, yet tixey kept 
cautiously within their lineSj; 
mitted to be insulted by thy^Sn^iSh 
troops, who not only epoped' 'jmem up 
within their walls, bht ictuiffijr adt 
vanccd to within a few hundred jurds 
ofthoirguni Prevcat, however, Vpisely 
judged that it wuld be the hei^t of 
imjirudence. to atoidt the Americans, 
driven to dosperatidtu Mf their 
member, in wotks biwlidg with can¬ 
non, and supported by thefo^ F<wt 
Niagara, op the other side riven 
As, therefore, no ptoVoteti^^eouTd in¬ 
duce them;,tu quit theirliPea^^hel^a 
foies to ] 

pibstoted on is^ 
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Bmdxi^ky "Sit&t, with fivo tli^ fotpo at the )oom* 

tegaSsiK^ and snilitaa, and al^ova df "Sit Q^oi^ I^Yost was so 

thpiasaad Indians. * ^ to be whi^Uy inadnquBtte to 

bi^n l^cSo^' fed bfe i bf frontfer ev«iywhere 

tbtboMaulV Tbo7.<6St'oas^^gfem Yij^ot^bfe/aa^^We twelve hundred 
g^eat giijihHitrj?^ 'ftovkli: did3Mkl6X^g:jbv1Bcd;h|>art 

by tha^r Mdkn slHe^ wbons gt^eafeat o^oi^ to augment their 
no '^nsid^sftidn could induce to £aoe ‘ nsfVal fdree bn Like Prie; but^ owing 
the and were actual^ in to^the eujperior ^iUties of Amc- 

of the column riiSem for ihip-buiiding at their own 
flifiitten eueh a fire of gripe doors, while the whole British naval 
and TOudtetty, ibat they were 'dciA^i stores had to come from England, the 
baok^liMoMigc^to re^emW weight, as well as the number of their 

loss ^'ahu^Aw killed and woiinded; vessels became sobn superior to that 
and s^n jiftw iho siege ^vas raised. of the British, wMo the total stopiiage 
, BgUtUal injuries, though of their commerce gave them ample 

upon the whdte hi^ly favourable to means for inauning them with numcr- 
ihs British «ms, yet in truth decided ous ci'ews 6f pick^ seamen. Captaia 
nbthing; it Was on the lakes that the Barchi,y,-an officer inferior to none in 
blows were to be s^ick, and a the service of Groat Britain for skill 
d^kive sttp^iority acquired by the and gallaniry, was anpo^ted in May 
due party over the i^ther. Events in tbo oommaud of sqiiadrcfti oii 
the outset of this inland naval wurfara the lake, and- immediate^eh^^d on 
Weirs highly favourable to the British his imoxiviable duty, whhn the whole 
aam^ s^ngthened by the two armed force was not equal to a Britidi twenty- 
a^Ool^, which had been taken on gun brig. The Detroit, however, naa 
liidfe C^tu^plain, and which had been soon after launched, and ^ty Engludi 
xnu!ne4riie Broke and the Shannon, the seamen having been received and <lis-'; 
Engli^ flotilla, with nine hundred trij^uted through his riiips, Barclay 
men on board, stretched across the set out, early in S^ytetnber, with to 
lake, took Plattsburg, which was eva- little deet, consisting of two two 
cuated ,by twdvo hundred Americans schooners, a brig, and a sloop, oanyinjg 
without Bring a shot, burned part of in ail nix^y-three gunk Bht there waa 
the i^Vtil storei^, brought away the not one IMtish sailor to each j^un; the 
rest,Arid too destroy^ the naval es- rest of his crews beto mad^Jup^^f twb 
tablishx&eto ^ Burlington and Cham- hundred ahd idrtf solidiefB 
I^U., |ly t^ese successes, a decisive Canarliane. On the pthei^ jfy 
4»f^riurUy was^uired on LakeCham- American squadron, 0 $ twb /mbTe vCi- 
remainder of the campaign, sels and an equal nuznl^' of gu^ bore 
IBit abo griued couskiorable nearly double the weight qf <U]id 

bn Lake Ontario, particularly numW of hands; tol pejnesabd a 
;a!i'i!^e >^(h% August, when he captui'ed h%her mipeiiori4y,,in'flfeircroTO 

all experienced seairisri^ to lbqet 

no d^ive engagement took place wretched mbpmo of five to 

. as neither ]iarty was one sailor, ' manned i&e. 

feiedf ^ oainjriign by a geti: 5,1 Bartoy,. ih the 3^ iristaribe, 
'■ with ito feeto 

' .both ^Atnerioan 
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Pre8qu'Ia]e>now£rio; ^^chM^uld. 
do with j>ptwii£«wdh^ hi$ 

iuf«;rioilty/&« the Amenc&ziB optw hot 
get their equAdrou ovesMihe h«r ih iite 
frontj except i^th tbegi^ otit^ivUch 
of coui'S'e prevented th«^, 
it in the face of an armed force, ^ 
length, however. theij^commodor^Cap^ 
tain P.ony, adrohly aeiised the moment 
when Barclay waa abaent, and got oti^ 
Bide Iho bar. The Britieh ccmnmnd^ 
upon this returned to Amheretbuig, 
where he was soon bh>ckaded by the 
Amencan squadron; the former being 
busily engaged, meantime, in ezercis- 
ing the ealdiors at the guns, and accus¬ 
toming the Canadian^ to handle the 
ropes. Soon, however, pK^visions on 
that desolate shore fell short; and 
Barclay, ^teeming hia crews a little 
more ^cient^ p^it to sea. An action 
ensued between the opposite squadrons, 
which for valour and resolution dis¬ 
played on both aides never waa sur¬ 
passed. In the first inatuiice, the Law¬ 
rence, ^vhich bore Commodore Parry’s 
fiag, was cut to pieces by the British 
guns: sbebecaiueunmanageable. Parry 
gifted his Bag on boaid. the Nhtgara, 
and soon after the colooi^ of the Law¬ 
rence wore hauled down amidst loud 
cheers from the British squadron. After 
this, the firing ceased on both sidea for 
a, few rniuutes, and a breeae at the 
same ti|ne having sprung up behind 
th^ Amerfcana, Fairy skmuUjjr gaiued 
Weathergage, whUe the British ves- 
in eudeavonring to wear round to 
present a bromide to their an- 

' ironists,' feU, &oui the inexperience 
OX the cre^, into confusion, and for 
tiie mp&t part got yammed together, * 
yvith tiheh? facing th® enemy^s 

broadflide&. Rqd^|c»ctivej,too,wasB^* 
,cltty'B that he had only one 

boat on ixMtard hie o^wn veBsel, the 
Detroit, and; it ';m» pitreed ^vUh «hot; 
ha eoqddnoi tahe jpoe* 

aeffsiobj < 4 . »***■.; jLa'vwmi® 

and! .her crew Im- 
iCfdouzs. At 



fttlnesa of their men, were unid>le to 
handle their ropes so as to extricate 
tbetasclTes the danger* The re- 
'W,, after a furious en^ge- 
iteht of three hnutVi the whole Brit* 
ifih vesjkcis'wece. tahen^ but n^t until 
they hsd become i^hoQy unmanageable^ 
nearty ali the superior officers, mclud* 
ing Barclay, being killed (fr d^periitely 
woynded, ami they bad lOiit forty-one 
killed, and. ninety-four wounded, or 
above a third of the whole tarn on 
board the flotilla, ; 

5(1 The eflecte of this defeat Were 
soon fdt in the miUtaxy operatioas, 
The Americans being now entirely 
masters of Lake Erie, bad it m th^ 
power once t6 intercut th® wb<de 
coasting trade, by whi^ Froetor^a 
troops and Indians were sup^died with 
l^roviaions, and to land any forcie they 
chose in his rear, and entirely cut hixa 
off from Kingston and Yorik He 
constmined, therefure, immediately to ' 
commence a rotimt, abandoning and 
destroying all his fortified posts beyond 
the Grand lUver, Amhewrthuig and 
Detroit, accordingly, were immediately 
dismantled; and with the lodjAulUnder 
Tecumseh, who preserved au honour¬ 
able fidelity in misfortune, the British 
commenced a retreat towards Wie-river 
Thames. In this retro^ade movement^ 
however, they were immediately 
lowed by Harrison, who was atwded 
by Parry’s sqxiadron on the lakf^ White 
the British, almost starving/ 
through wretched rqads and iute^’nuU^ 
able forests. On the ith Jt3^ber, 
Harrison came up with 
rear, and succeededin nearly 

all their stores. Unable to.retrtet fur¬ 
ther in anything 1^ array, 

, Proctor had now ite to 

emleavour to check enenoiy by a 
general battle^ aud .fcW ihte 
he took up a p^iou alk tee/wraviGm 
viihge on the thamea 
attacked next day by tho/i^mfeicanfi, 
with greatly fbrbaa Kie In¬ 

dians, %E>i^ uttte to regu^ 
Warhol, codtibued.'&e coptMt 

g !cou^a^e, evj^fh oftep it bad hecu 

the* whites; and Only 

Ohj^ 'it .<]hy 
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Tecujoiaeh, mS^ many of theit .bweit Xowe^ Caxiatjla/ititd tniing 

tronibr^ TJto first liiie up ioeir ^ter aviarteiia at'UQU^re«}» 


of thojSrftisE \vm^ ov^m^vin ^papatioiw ftirf forc^ 

epdden charge pf Kejottochjr ho^:{ if soapunt of thei^r trqo^ 

and after a.l^qrt ieidpneconai^^b^^Midli^ 

totally defteted^ wi%. tlu}) Im.. of flp. eu(di ajl,ibader)i^^ Their genera^ 
hh;adred men-'-^alixiost all made pria- aben^niog Ipy ^tbo time their opera- 
> onem- The mnainder^. dispemed in tiopa in Upper (hijaida, trauBpOrtPd all 
the. woods, and* .after, unde^oing in- iheir forpea ,1^ Rahe Rrie ^d Lahe 
creole hardslnps, reaasemUed at An* Ont«ni 0 |eoaeto\takepartinthegmnd 
cjGiater at Uke h<M of Lake Ontario, to oQmbinedattapk oh the lower prormiQ, 
the number of. only twt hundred and iS^th this l^ey qoneenjarated the 


fbity.great bulk of '*«W Sacfcetii*a\. 

' hf* On same day on which tills Harbour; and ishelr tceppB 'wfitf much 
defeat was .auaiaiiied upon the ahores more formidable 1han«< on any former 


of Lake |irie, eehoonere, having on occasion, for they amounted ^in all to 
boa^ tvijo, hundred and fifty soldiers, eighteen thousana regula? eoldiera and 
prooeedii^, from .York to Kingston ten thousand orgaojaed into 

wltboui convoy, were captured on li^e three divisions, That on . Lake Rrie 
^tario* These repeated losses, coupled amountetl to eight theum^ undpr 
alarm^ risou; Wilkinson Imd ten 

at ^me of. great preparations Sackett*B Harbour, ai^ four 

for a invasion of Lower Canada, thousand, and two fhoueKid.i^^ 
m^eS^ Ocorge Frevoat wisely deter- on the Chateauguay: river, .^pear Lako,-^ 
mine it ^ bp.impossible to continue Champlain. Thi’eatehed by ao many 
any longer urn investment of Fort enemies, Sir George ^^revost issued au 
O^ige^^, and the siege was accordingly animated prpclomitaon to the .Cahadi^' 
itdSed a'^ew days after. Thbugh,&e ans, and pit the zpihtia of thp ; 
BritisB^foi^ at thiB< point was so much province on perman^t duty^i} dt, will 
weakened by sickness that not a th ou- immediately appear hdw nobly ihej sn-' 
aatid ftr^ocfei^ out of thi-ee thousand, swered the appeal ■ 

could be brought into action, yet the 5D. Hampton, tritU fhd. rJgjjkt^wing - 
rbtri^t waa c<mdu^ with perfect of the army of invasion,'wsa/i&e .first 
oi^erl'and troops were concen- to take the field. ’.Ka)dy:Ott 
trated in a strong position on Burling- October he cros^ the. frontbn^.at:t^ > 
tonhekht^.wheretbqy were soon after junction of the Clmteaugui^^ and < 
3oined^%the'fu^tivos from Proctor’s ard riversj but.^ough 
dqtaeiimetit, and succeeded in muster- thousand effective iafantx^fi.two thob*'' 
ingiilfteen hundred bayonets. They sand'nuUtaa, and ten 

jib atronga front that.t^^ vigorously ahd mist^ 

the voltigeurK;:aad .fepbV^l:^hfc^^ 

' the torrent of die- fantryof the Cansdi^ 

'quarter.. Biut by driving dred hi, number,: tiM^ 


from the teiritory to the etfsida'^ ; 

.liver Thames, the vm of abjdiem;i^ t^feyboday': 

ZmH . .. ■L'L.a.X t XSJnlk'X-i 


Am ' 


inte the 

and noK iEuid''hamased'' 


'’hard.^hl: a gi^t d^ree cut 
mn.iWrLadw ing, he viNt Ijc 




i,onLE^e ;fds,troppawe*5aeb:di 


no ;ihbr' 
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Gi^enadior 'op^«>8ite ''KiiEijg^n> wh&m eitby were 

wher&<^nex^dt»!fottenl;»ii^ Odnadm niilitia, add a bandred In- 

ing his afctaoL . ^alKj^gc^ diad^ Oiat^ (£ dimmutlye force 

pmcipi^ forces of W& pk>Tinoe he fitted ^ bidi la mall body^ abbut a 
were obdccntratcd itzoiida"'tlMt great hundred etroB^ itndier the comth^d of 
do|k)t, the American’ ged«^ skilMly Major Maokay of the Canadian militia, - 
shift^ Ida line of attW. ^d embark* yvho succeed^^ by extraordinary gal* 
ing his ti^ps on board mee^h^dred lantiy* in wresting from , the, enemy 


shifts Ilia line of 

ing his tibops on board tldree^h^*!^ Jantiy* in wresting from .tne, enemy 
boats^ escorted by^ |C^auneey, reached about five huudred mil^ of ierritoxy 
the lower end of die lak^’and dropping to the westward, and advancing the 
dot<m the Si l^wreit^, m on the British standards to the M^ieaippi, 
8d ^dyeinb^ st^ |M^i;ItoqUois. Ko where they captured, and maintained 
sooner wns^heBliti^ general apprised themselves in, a fort erected by the 
of this eiroumstenfbe he detached Americans. But, during their abduce. 
Colonel with ei^t hundred the American cruising w^uadron, con* 

regulam md militin, to follow the mo- sisting of two ^ps of twenty'^i^ guns 
tiona of fieet^ and oppose them each, and severed large schooners and 
wherever attm^^ a limding. small boats, hove in sight, imder Com- 
MorrM^^'caf^ with the enemy modoro Sinclair, having upwards of 
near Iraint, twenty miles nine himdred land troops on board, 

ab^ Cpruwatlf' in number about three to oppose this force MTowall had now 
thousa^ who had landed from their only one hundred and fifty toen,; but 
boati^^ 0 ^ a Violent encounter ensued* such was the ability of the dkoositions 


TheAmoriciinB were unable, however,to which ho shade, that the enemy weiy> 
bear Uie attach of ihe British bayonet: worsted in^ several .encountexs^'arid 
th^^Wke and fied'Jin disorder before driven back to their ships. And Ed** 
iho detachments of ^e 48th, 40th, and though reduced to great extiremties 
Sd&4 supported bv the militia.and lost bv along-continued blockade from the 


Sd’Sr, supported by the militia, and lost by along-continued blockade from the 
on©'"grin,'and two hundred and fifty hostile squadron, he held out' until 


killed atra wounded. Disconcerted by Lieutenant Woraloy succeeded, it the 
this de^^ Wilkinson re-embarked his head of four of the gaitison boa^ in 
troops liitod lmyi^ received at the boarding and capturing, dtirh^ th^ 
sapse^t&cie acooiints' of Hampton*s fail- night, the two schooziorB which mairi- 
urSf, deibhod the attack on Lower tained the blockade; and the Briti^"' 
C^Wlah<^i^ ]aridedtfiemenonthe having thus got the oommand of :^o 

arid put thw into lake, the Americans were qblig^ 'to 

triritdi>quarteri»' ' *' t ' Y ^ ' I Mtiiaa 4 ;ViA a-!«k(VA avt .4 AVv 4 mj 4 y.n .mrkL . 


raise the siege and abandon their' en- 


, > A most gaflant; ahd-in its oon^ terpriSe. . a' 

quehces'Vaxy nulitarybvent - 61. This glorioUs defeat of Sh; inva- 


^k plaooine^ yesr the netenoe ot sion so confirienUy annoi^ced and 
iha Eovt Mjchiln^Hnao by a small strongly supported** dlShsed' ihe inost 
Brd!^; dE^t^c^ent triider the bom- heartfelt joy in Lowef' Omada, and 
iricmd'^f/CbldM^ M'Dowall termiimted thq campaign, ^ero in the 

fai ommnand most trimnjh^t manner; and it!was 


r in' the demnoe of sion so confidentiy announced and 
ichiDao by a small strongly supported** dlfih^ ihe most 


apprehension 




''KitetoaLtO'^^^ the'frtVa$fw of Upv; 

if pbsmble, clear tlia^'. 


j Gi 
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c { 

view to tbo iisr^tment^ mm 

4liiaida( all tlib aev^sitka of a; OBaa^t^kD 
‘wsAter.i > The American 

i^ot mmt tikeir lE»ut 

pre0^iate)y tfvacu&iaA 
retreated acmui U^e Kla^iup% but.Hrot 
irith£mt haviag, eai^^rees. ^tetr 
du/Qdd the douHakjiig TiUage oi IS^&wBsk 
te aelaiee.^ Such was the indigua^n 
elicited ia ^ hiieaete^ equellj of the 
Bcitkh a^diers and the.<haadi£ui mili- 
tkv by aot^'which at once 

ifedneed h>ur hundred huiaaa 

beiugi^tQ tibt^desUt^^ amidet the 
l^iTocti o(a Cacadjaa winter, that Cul- 
obel Muitay.vtreeoived to take advan¬ 
tage it to carry Fort Kia^u^ on 
hrtei^r of &e United States. 
A'.deUahinent of five hundred men, 
aeioc^ingly, under the oommand of 
Ifumy, creased the river h^i^ra in 
boate, and oucoeaded in surprising the 
lort With the loss of only five kill- 
^ and wounded. The garrison 
■Qeady fi»ur hundred strong, with three 
thoumd stand of aims £aid vast mili- 
^y:irtores^ feOl into the hands of the 
victora. Immediat^y after this sue- 
citts, the troops attacked a body of Ame¬ 
ricans^; who, had erected a battery op¬ 
posite Queenstown, from which they 
weaie dSt^sAanc^ng r^-hot ^ot at that 
defeat^ them, and carried the 

iort 

fcfiiowing up these sue- 
ce^no^ General thmnmond, with eight 
htmdlred men, crossed the Kisgara to 
Bbii^ Eocl^ which was stormed, and 
; "the {natives puraued to BinffsJp, a few 
wstaat, where they 2 ^^ on a 
libddy’of ,tvro thousand nmn who had 
under Hull, to defend that 
toi^'tiu Such, however, was the 

f post of Fort Gpot^p not being 

.‘Ikegnrat thfi e&emy» must bea^o^ 

.gbt»g|ureEs«mT^aoTed to Fort Kie^ia, 

\ of tbe flrontior pro- 
^ ^ audh of tba Omoafan 

Htrtinnt m would best ehdter the 
Inter** Sntirweroiliecrdjw^ 
MoneWaud degfadittgeystom 
«jQjbatltnth^& 
tkhed the wkh 



tnt0. 


vigour of the British ilndi' the 
Ads^icons were ^edjUy routed wi^ 
t^he of four hundi^ While the 
tdic^icNce/ were' not by inore 

\tha& «idiiirtb of tl^ number* Buf^o 
wna taken and burned; 

^aifwlh^ments theie and 
at Bkcfc #rere destroyed; while 
Indiaao, let loose on the auiTound- 
iag bounfity, took ample vengeance for 
the confiai^’^n of Newark, which 
had eotom^ibm 'this oavage species of 
warfare. Thoi^.: it.ihad the darned 
cfect, howev^, by n^ng the, Am& 
ricana feel tha c^oaequaDees of their 
actions, of putUng agtop jte this bai> 
l^arouB fiyateni.of hoertIlil|e|i^ yet it was 
so much at varimme with the Brii^h 
mt^odof carryhigonWa^ chock¬ 

ing to the feellx^ both! ■m ^0 nffioera 
and men «sgt^edin%^hat Sir Qeoige 
Provost. ehorUy aftiar. issued a noble 
proclamation, jamen^isg attorn w- 
cesaity und^ whidh^be had acted ia 
permitting these tmrisals, io»deamedt- 
ly deprecating any &rther om^tinuance 
oi BO inhuman aapesias of warfare. 

63. This tenoBttted the campaign 
of .l$13'm Can^^ and though not 
uncheokered by dMster, yet was it 
upon the whole emihenQy gjopous, 
both to the aims of.lbcitain iM to Ihb 
inhabitants of; her nohla -do- 

lonies. The supeekofty of 
both in tToops and aP >the 
of war, was veiy grl»%t: ; 

sand r^fubr wddusi:!^ ihmto aa,,|pany 
militia, were 

vesa^ built <m the Is^ atthblr 

ovm ^door, 

senaJa, and mmi^edi by tha piktked.tiiaa 
of thahcomniiei^inaii^ 
dmost other hlan^ 

the.whiida i^ot eacceed 

were 'fhanged the’ 4^^00.<'"ef' a 


froidier r naar^' /a 


■t ’4 


>. 'I,' 




6fm kom^^Jkifpt. 
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considerable of time; ^ and thev 
could uoi.be i^ed on, exce^it in amall 
bodies, for opeira^&s^, The 

British naTol^roe oa the laities reqttked 
to bring every gtlii, iti«d gttat' ^rt ol 
its navd stoi^ ttim Oti^' &'ltwin, a 
distance of thr<^ tho^usmd hun^ 
dredxniles; and the could 

vdth difficulty spare, from the brants 
of a navy wfaidi tvaa epread over the 
globe, oven a handful of .mlora ffir 
^is remote ixdahd eerviOe. And by a 
strange infatuSti^., thoTesult evideimy 
of ignoraiice or'uhdue estimate of their 
enemies a#^ejpa{rt of the British gov- 
emmeat, wsmsfiy ^ny effoi*t was made 
to enrol, V jsiaohg the numerous and 
•skilful seame^' ^ the coast of North 
Ameiricik a force m would with 
ease and'certmty have secured for 
them the cemmsAd of the lakes. 

d4i To ItoYo u^eiKed: all the efTorts 
of the Atuericahs in sdch circumstan* 
ces, and such forces, is of itself 
disthsetion; but it becomes doubly 
glorious when it is recollected, that 
this distant warfare took i^lace daring 
the crisis of the iimitedt in Europe, to¬ 
ward the close of a twenty years’ war, 
when every B^te and bemmt whiih 
couM hb spared was required for the 
devouring Peninsular oatnpaigne, and 
when eleven millions sterling were sent 
in sUli^idi^ in that one year, from 
'to the Q&rm&D. and other 
Ckmthtentiti .powuss* The wisdom of 
the adof^ by Sir George 

th^ v^otmydth which attack 
at all poi&te 'was xeihlled, and ihe 
impojdng "iciSerhyr Wm Mhidi a cau- 
;tk>tni dmtisita sWWs converted, at its 
dose, ^to a vigOfuns. offetssive war- 
.fkre, ean^ev^ praised, 

esid Justfy pads campaagn on a 

level wit^ Imsg 'snh^ of 

Briti^ jp^. eoiifi^demtions 

be duly ^^™i^'it 'n*uat 'apihar evi¬ 
dent, the WftiBt subse- 

thS popula- 

ibf tSanadA^ ^ into 



a 


nM.^ owh^f i3roatr 



now no reason to apprdhend danger 
from the utmost effi>rte of the United 


65* Ttmikfwdopmlao^^ 

1 Sl^eommeneed vdthaeuceees^ 
on the Am&dmi higate Bssei: by the 
Brftiidi frigate supported by 

the 'Ghenio brig. Ibo' under 

Captain Porter, had set out, in tiie au¬ 
tumn preceding, on a:criusa to the 
South Seas; and after having made 
some valusMe captures, was at length 
overtaken with^ two of her priapes, one 
of which she had armed with twenty 
gtms, and numued with ninety-live 
men, in the roods of Yaljparaieo on the 
9th February , AB^ a close blockade 
of three woeks, during which various 
attempts to escape were made, 4he Brit¬ 
ish commander. Captain Hi^ar, suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing ^ Essex to action 
in the roads of Yalpanuso betero she 
could get back to the harbour, and 
without the aid of her lesser consort. 
This unequsd combat, however, iwsa 
maintained for forty minute^ bv/Cbi^ 
tain Porter, with the utmost gauntry. 
The crew^ on botix sides were strong¬ 
ly excited, the Americans kiTing the 
motto fiying, “ Free Trade and Bwora’ 
Rights; ” the British, “ Ood and our 
Country—Tmitors olfond both.” E&rfy 
in the action the Phoebe received a shi|, 
in her rigging, which for a short time 
deprived her crew of the manageiKtent 
of' the vessel, so that she drop;^ al- 
mo.'st out of shot; but the mischief 
being riiortly repaired, the nc&m wes 
renewed; and as the ChmA^ 

Essex while the Hfcoebe e:mhiteged 
broadsides with her, both 
great preoiaioa, the eamige on board 
American vessel was aoonfrigfariid. 
Twice she took £ire^‘ and _ 
tain Porter, having e^dtausted. 
means of defence, and flAstaxu^d a loss 
of sixty^nmemKa, of 
v^ete liUed^ was ooxx^eStsl 4<<>wer 
his ooloicim. The loss on ;^viride of 
the. Srithdi ;iriui' v^ trifli^" being five 
1i9ledand^owoni]4^:r^i^ ^icb 
suffioienthr^yes the inequality of the 
combati>ii^^ hkil been mana^;ed 

iridH ISritish. 
k hundr^Bilt^ 
tte was- 
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ttel when the enga^ment co: 
whejxmipadoverbow whian 
likely ^he ^uldi be. thheftiof 
thas^xeaohed the ehore^^liurt^'^one 
Vere mmiedf end Bf:Fte^n wereffteked 
np when at th^ point of pM^ng. ^ 
;^66. Earfy in Eebnuiiry the America 
^op Fit>uCf' pierced nominally fot 
eighteen bitt really canning 

tWenty^twOi ‘ eAptured^ after two 
abota only had been fired, by the Brit* 
kh frigate Oz^eos of thir^*eix ghna 
^e Blitiah sloop Epervier of eighteen 
ga&& hdwevie^i wae soon after taken by 
the Atnericahi^loop Peacock of twenty* 
two; and on the 28th Juno, a most 
deeperate^ combat took place between 
the Brithh ^bop Bemdeer, of eighteen 
gj^, >and the American sloop Wasp. 

preponderance of force was here 
in i most eatraordinaiy degree in fa¬ 
vour ^'the Americans; * but notwith- 
etahdidg this advantage, Captain Man* 
Beta 'of the Beindeer, one of the brev- 
est officers who ever trode a quarter* 
^ de^ tile moment he got sight of the 
Atboncan veesel, gave chase; and as 
soon w it Was evident to the American 
captain that he was pursued by the 
Bemdeer ^one, he hove to, and the 
action. ccanmenoed, Kever vrere ves- 
B&B diore gallantly commanded and 
j(ftmght*'<xa*'both sides. The engage- 
na^t iMtisd, yard-arm to yai^*ftrm, for 
heU S£ti hqur, at the end of which time 
the Beindeer was bo disabled that she 
f^i Mth h«T bow against the larboard 
qita^r of the AVasp. The latter in- 
tatexitly rake<l her with dreadful efibet; 

American riflemen, from the 
’ off almost all the ofiicerB 

and’&en' on the British deck. But 

showed himself 
ilg^ded a herb. Early in the action the 
;>call^!<ff i^Iegs hM been shot away^ 

V deck: at this time 



%u' |3&e6g,' insttuifiiy'gpMg 

to but eat-; 

‘ . ^ . .1 >« * 

m- 








pMraii^,' "Follow me^ my boys-; we 
mtist boM t sprang Into the flagging 
di the Beindeer, inmding to leap into 
thtiit bf the Wt^. At this moment, 
two 'baOs' firomHhe American tops 

S ' reed hSB skufi^' ahd came out below 
ebim Witii dying hand he wav^d 
his sword libol^'Ms head,'and exclaim¬ 
ing, «0 O^lf^telime^on the deck. 
The Americans immeaiately after car¬ 
ried the Britii^ vessel by boarding, 
where hardly an unwonm^d men re- 
tzfained; and So sliatismed was she in 
her hull, that she was ihunedkitely after 
burned by the v^ctokA* *. will the 

British empire be bndab^^i^lbd''^hile the 
spirit of Captain Mannfts survives in 
its defenders.* 

67. An action more , moi^^^us, but 


not more glorious 



British 


arms than that bot^bekn"!^' Beindeer 
and Wasp, took plaoO Met spring, 
which terminated ih tha^d^tOte'bf the 
noble American frigate 'Pte^ldent, mie 
of the largest 've^Ja^ of' that class in 
the worl^ by ilie Endymion, Captain . 
Hope, slightly aidbd by the Pomona. 
On the 14th Jbnhory 1815, the Ppesi-i 
dent and Macedonian brig ^ sail, from 
New York on a cruise, shd W«te Shortly 
after chased by the bloclbdi^ 
squadron, conristin^'' of tbb' Haj^tic, 
fifty-six guns, the EndyhiiOn, fbrtyi ■ 
and Pomona, thirty^lght evi¬ 

dently no match for bo gt^ ^ ^d^pe* 
riority of force, 0<hnmoabl^ SM^thr, 
who commanded Vbstels, . 

endeavoured to'get UaA;'but htf^Jwaa 
intercepted, ^tOSed, fot fifty fixiles 
along thecoast IsWdj in ihb 

course of vddeh''^ .Tonedoe, Britkh 
frigate, also jbihbcl'ha the pursuits ‘To^ 
ivards evening the 5pipdTOh>n gained 
rapidly on'the and 

opened k ''firC; VriHi 
which wts 

'Xi.' <, 'p). 

- - ’• 

lost dS 


was eter c^hdnVd. 
GQsknelkd the Avon* 
but ^ tiU .the 

with 


lant ^tain:' 

y 
ie^ 
to 
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President from h&t stern gnns^. 
while ithe and Pomona 

behmd oi^t of^i^niuhdt At, 

Ehdjinioii giuned much' vn the 
American as to jpannit her firet hroadx 
side guns to be^n. tor'l^>eaiv a clW 
running fight ensued; vessels 

sailing under easy within half- 
zniisket-shoj; distcmcOit'' ^mmodore De¬ 
catur sufFeiw ao severely, esphcially in 
his rigging, under their &%, that he 
took the gallant resolution of laying 
him^lf alongside, the Endymion, vdth 
the view of canning her by boarding, 
and going withfhh» prisse, leaving 
hk own orip^M ve^ to the enemy, 
before the other British ships could 
get up. 

58^ -Bujbi, Endymion skilfully 

avoided ^is whic^, with the ene¬ 

my's OT^t.fluperiority of men,*^ might 
have .b^en sedous, by keeping at a short 
distai^oei and pi^erving the advantage 
she h^ gained by a fire at half-gimshot 
range., Thus the fight continued for 
two hours longeri^ ^th vessels being 
most gallantly fought skilfully 
handled. At the end of ihat time the 
Endymipn's sails, were so much cut 
away , .,by ih®' Amwican bar-shot, that 
she fell astern; and, tha Pomona com- 
ingiup, gave; tern Preeident two broad¬ 
sides with little or no effect, owing to 
the darkness of ^tho’ night. But this 
cirQ^^^ta^ce; saved the Amerioan’s hon¬ 
our, as,; had now opened 

th^ fim opon it, and he according¬ 
ly lunded down colours, and whs 

l^ep possession of ^ ihe boats of the 
" Pomona. In this lohgS and plose can¬ 
nonade the .Pi^id^i lost thirty-five 
kfiled and ai^^iy-edx wounded; 
th? BndpEmoh riiped„*aud twdve 

wounded jvbUjt at 

the \#nS^y was 

V^muidi CUt .aWiQrwK This,aoUon was 
cme of Ibe moetifeohoutabie ever fought 
thd' British ahd ih none Was 

for 

, > ^ 

' .'» k .t' ^ 

Ifwbslai A#* x’t‘*1 ^ t^ 

-'■■A 

i}dM 

by boaldet' the 





although at the olose of the action the 
Pomona, cam® up,^yet during its con- 
tinusnee the superiority was strongly 
on tlm^^de of the Rodent. When 
she. 6^^ tbaxe no less than one 

hundred and eighty British seamen 
found in her craw, ihe greater part of 
whom had fought m^d^^r Bngliw col¬ 
ours in the Macedonian^ and beensiueo 
enticed, in moments of intomcatiop, 
into the service of their enemies^ . . 

69. . This was the last action between 
frigates that occurred during the,war; 
but several lesser combat ensued, hein* 
curable alike to the sailors and ofilcers 
of both nations. Lot it not be Bai(i 
those combats were trivial occurrences; 
nothing is trivial which, toucliea the 
national honour. Napoleon felt this 
at the battle of Maida, albeit not more 
momentous to his colossal power.than 
the capture of a sloop to Great. Britmn. 
The superiority of her navy is an afikir 
of life or death to Bugkiid: when 
her people cease to think so, th^ last 
hour of her national exiat^ce . haa 
struck. Ou the 23d M^h, 4<mg after 
peace had been signed, the Hornet, met 
the Penguin, and a furious confiict en¬ 
sued, both commauders being Ignorant 
of the termination of hostilities. Both 
vessels were of equal eke and weight 
of metal, but the American had the 
advantage in the number and compdsV 
tion of her crew ;t and after a despenate • 
conflict, in the coui'se of whl^m 
brave Captain Dickinson of the Pen." 
guin was slain in the very of At¬ 
tempting to board, the British Vessel 
aurreudered, having lost a Ihird of her 
crew killed and Wounded* The Hoerji^, 
was shortly after chased by the C^t 
wallie, of soventy-four; t^ns, and only 
escap^ ^iuto Now York by throwing 
all her guns overboard. Larifly^ ^e 
American brig Peacock, of tw^y-ioiir 
gtms, fell in with the Brit^ Eastlndia 
Company’s eruiser,: the lii'imtUus, of 
four^en .guns, which was .of. oouxae 

though th^had noi^t oomeup, th^^Jtd 
not ven^rp to rasgs up ^whsa ’ 

iheh grint supetiort^ ui guns and motat 
might have )aku moot effMtuslIy brought 
1ntO'|day«'t',, . i. • 
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captui«4? alter a few broadaidea, s3,* 
^oiiigli B^tkh^oo&maai^ aasured 
iiii»$rica^ tiHat peace had been 
aig&cd. Thoii 'terndAated al aea this 
vqEeiQorabW ccsiteat^ in wMch libe Eag^ 
llii^ for the Urst tlise lor a oexxt^ 
and a b^i met ^pith a^pud mdagotuste 
on iheirt^ dtemenb) and in reooiml> 
ing whhdi^ the BiiljEdi bistorioxii at a 
Itm 'io atetrO most the de¬ 

voted heimlain ol his own eotmiiymen 
0r ihe bearing of their foes, 

IsOls fidmost equaHy wanned in nar- 
rating ^i^ier side of the strife ; and is 
ineiioedr hie the English sailors who 
were praonere in the hold ai the French 
▼eew that ednahated in the bay of Al-^ 
gesiunh ra»ff> Chap, xxxiv^ § 56], to 
cheer w«h every brosuiside which come 
lot it wss ddiveted, in descent at 
from Enghsh ban^, 

70i At the beginning of 18H, the 
long octatinTianoe of the war, the total 
destruction of American trade, and 
Mopkade, of their harbonrs, and the 
evident hopelessness of the contest at 
land, alter the pacification of the Eu- 
^pean continent had enabled Great 
Bri^h to send ita victorious troops to 
the fields of Transatlantic warfare, in* 
creased to a very great degree the dia-* 
content of that large party in the 
United tSiatiee who htS t^oughontop- 
posedthecontast Indeed, itrosetofiUim 
apitdi^ae, in two of the northern states, 
Mi infiueQce sufficient to prevent their 
^diog their contingents m maed men 
tb oeiry it on^ The blockade of their 
and stoppage of their trade, 
abhost entirely ruined the Ame* 
•Cttstosofi, the only source re^ 
vcnm ^xoept sale of waste lands, 
wdAsh thek gcvmnnent had hitherto 
^ onf and from sheer neces- 

driven to lay on a 
of new taxes on exch^ 
the ahtttnhig 
These 


wbbie.period of the watv sod for a year 
a|t;er its iermiuatiouw ' A further loan 
of seven million five hundred thousand 
waanegpth^ 1613,. 

lor the sitwviGb of that year and the 
^quartex: ' 6f the ne^ Thus the 
Ameimna^ miider tke pressure of wsiT^ 






iXKSltt outlaw 

'.’.-‘Wwi'TW- 




__ , ttia^ysforbilte 

They "wwb' td 6^ 


in the European siati^ and losing the 
peculiar advantage ^ey had hitherto 
enjoy^ of be^ pljoc^ beyond the 
hostility of ^e Old'W<rtdd, and conse¬ 
quently relieved frmn'Its burdens.. 

71. itn^ay i^hy bemasginedthat 
these direct or excise tiaeii«s„,!to wMoh 
they had bithevm been wholly unaceus- 
tomcd, did not inoreafie the,popularity 
of the war in the United jStateS'^ the 
more eapeoially after the evident 
proach of a termumtiontOftheEuropera 
Struggle left the contest equally witkrat 
an object as. without hope. To xoch a 
height did these discontents riac^ even; 
among the denuioratic party, vdio bad 
hiiheito been the most wiolent sup* 
porters of ^e war# that government 
was obliged to do somettyng indmating 
a disposition to recede from' the iur 




bad hitherto puieued* m the mi Ht 
March, a message from ^ Fcerideiih 
to Congress recommended the repeal 
of the Non-im^rtation Act;, Wnd,vhi 
mufsuanoe of me reeommsxidatk^ a 
bill soon after pamed botil;^ ho^e$ by 
a large majori^; 'reputing both tite 
Embargo and FTotHihl^^ Acts. 
ThisdecWve approach to pa^o' mear 
sutesawalmhed eauguiiml^^ 
out the Union of reviving trade imd a 
apeeify toimhiethm tmi 

th^ wero sooat imd^eived by a/ pro* 
clamatioa). by the XtriilKh government^ 
declax^ th^^poc^ iwsr^ of IStew 
Yodky 'aa wdl as thoElo ta .w itouth* 
waid,i]iasM«f bf Hcckede^ 
to ihie, the Afis^dh^ goii^^ is^ 
sued a eounteor procle^^ which, 
after setting fo^ that d 
coast two thousand lafiis ^ m 
an obuid 

not be iifi. vess^/ 

%h6lhi«^n«^^ bearii^ 

ihe'W«rf.|hovWtod'Byfem/M pay 
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moleat any bo^QQgwg.to naniml 

powers bound for mj iw^ur in the 

United' States. . 

72. Butthedimntei^of’ihnNoti^ 
em States hod now men vio mxeh a 
height «fi serlooflly threaftened ihe dW' 
solution of the Uzdoai The two states 
of Masaachnsetts and |few Bampi^h^ 
continued to refuse to send cou’- 

tingentsto the army; and thegovemor 
of the former state ^us addmsed the 
State Legislature m Uio beginning of 
the yewr>-n-^*If our conduit to ^h 
beUiMFUBts had been really impartia), 
all the Cftlamities of war might have 
beenav«4d^ Websdassumedthechar* 
actor oi h i^tral nation; but had we 
not violated the duties imposed by that 
character?' Had not every subjeet of 
oompltdni agmhst one belligerent been 
amply display^ and those against the 
other paJUated or e'onoealed? When 
Frsmce and England were engaged in 
an arduous stru^lef and we interfered 
and assaulted one. of them> will any 
man doubt our iiKtention to assist the 
other?” At a subsequeht perii>d of 
the Bsme yeaTt the state of Massachu¬ 
setts todc still more-decisive measures. 
Openly asserting their ii^erent right 
to fra^;n new oooastitution^ they re¬ 
solved ^ ‘^a^otnt delegate to confer 
with delates from Kew England on 
the Bubjeet of their grievimces and 
commtm .;ei(mcernB, Mid to take xnea- 
auresy if proper^ for procur¬ 

ing a convention of delegates from ell 
the United, States i to revise ihe com 
' Btitution.'* These pmpoaitions wore 
the more alaimli^ that the general 
disoonteat was it^nreased by the 

va)st i^ugmentatlon of taxes, which 
were progressiy^ ^Uod to the end 
of the yeatr,' spd tmA alreiu^ arisen to 
thh moat aJaii^ . Xha in- 

t^« werh^Udvttsboed fifty per 

was doubled, 
and mahy how amposta warn added, 
^mooted to or twelve 

i3cm^otif iddol^ 

ponmfau 

^ ,th#e .so W. ksA ,ihe 

lauen, that ihe goveiument^^ild ispt 

negotiate & efid W 

ihe'nBoeBnty iostda^’trea^iw-n^ 


to a loigo, amount, which were tp bear 
intereirt like Engli^ Exchequer bills, 
apd aupp^ the want of a circulating 
mediim in the States. 

7& l^dgzieat^exertku^ made 
during the winter In Canada, to at^- 
menttbe e^Bksient miUtaiy force of t& 
provinces, and prepare in the most 
vigorous manner for the ensuing <>am- 
paign. The Houses of Assembly warmly 
seconded the efforts of the Britiah'i 
thanks were unanimously voted to 
Colonel de Salava^^ and the other 
officers who had diatauguished them¬ 
selves during the prece^ng can^igU; 
|he embodied or regular militia w^ 
augmented to four thousand men, be¬ 
sides the voltigeur and frontier cx^rps, 
which numbered as many more; a^ 
considerable sums were v^ed by the 
chief towns to expedite the traiuwniB- 
sion of the ti'oopfi. In March, a sokmui 
embassy from the Indians ^waited on 
the governor at Quebec, to*vupplioat» 
the powerful protection of Ore^ Bri¬ 
tain, in ahi<^ding them from the con¬ 
tinual encroachments of the American 
states., *^The Americans,” said th^y, 
«*e taking lands from us every day; 
they have no hearts, father; they have 
no pity for us, they want to drive us 
beyond the setting sun; but we hope, 
although we are few, and are here m 
it were upon a little island, our great 
and mighiy father, who hvea beyond, 
the' great lake, will not forsake m ^ 
our distress, but will continue to 're>- 
member his faithful red ^shtldi^” 
They received the strongest assur^nee 
of protection and e^upport, and were 
sent back to their wilds lootjl^ witli 
presents, determined to luvenge. tlu$^ 
beloved chief Tecumaeh^ and ^V!ois&ep.i/» 
tl%e war with redoubled vigour. 

74. No matenalmoved^enioicsct^^ 
on either side on ihe fron^^ 

till the end of Match, when ih^ Amt^ 
ncan geneitd Wffkipaen, on t^eextreme 
right on Lake CSiiaimplami ^ 

la^. foix^ Icom and Bur- 

lingtdn^ ottwAodthe Oanadinhoutposta 

l>ut repiiteed 

with very fittlo 

iwinty to ithe BritiA' ^ 

ivnirioaft > «fttonpt was, rndt^ in, 
l|ppe^ ^C^aaidi^ ;,by Sir Jam^ Ted am 
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Q^jdeti^ l)ruimoiid, on Fort Ome^o, the,.bold resolutioPf 
' oh ,l4ilce,.Ontanp. “Iliis fort tho finwy*Agreat superiority of ! fopce^ 

an itapoi^t a^^it fnryjid df jimi;a^dkte>tt^ The 

a .wd mpo^ iu O&e coiwieqoedat five o*<do^ 

a^liepoon, by ^tho iiphilitia jiiUd ludiaae 
^L^houTf l^e ptmd arsenal on ^ Me^ ajsealKng the li^. ^infantay of the en^ 
to its upper extreniity in the neigh* my*' Bht tl^^htucky Kifies. fought 
bourhood of^Niagara, \vhere it ym stoutly; fheii'jiuaxhsineu among the 
kaowU the p^cipeJ o^ort M^as to be trees dealt oui, death with no sparii;^ 
'imade an the campaign Three hand;.mid it :was, only by the light 

fimadred seamen and marines were companies of the Soots and 1(1^ 

landed from the flotilla, who^ carried that they were finally driven in. Tte 
the place in g^Wt style, destroyed main body, consistiTO of " these 

IT..—-JL__A__..a aV^ At_ 


fhe bamcks, lurried pfT the stores, and meuts, the King’s, and the tnilitia, now 
hrought, away the guns. At this time advanced to the atto^^lu column, the 
s theBri^fibJiadaBuperiorityon Americans receiving th^ ia^hue, tlw 

^b,<imughthe Americans wereassidu- reversing the usual,order of ^e Bri^h 
duslylabouring to augment their force; and fVench in the Peninsular cam* 
and accordingly Sackett’a Harbour was paigns. The .result, was the same aa 
closely blockaded, and an attempt was what had there so occurred; tl^ 
made hy f^^ptain Fopham, who com- head of the British column was crushed 
manded the blockading squadron, to by the discharges of the A^rioau line, 
dmtroy th.® enemy’s flotilla in Sandy which stood braveily, and., fiPpd with 
C^k, which was conveying a con- great precision; and though th® Brit- 
quantity of naval and mili- ish succeede<i jin deployuKg with mpch 
tary stores. This onset, however, which steadiness, yet Geueilil Bjw was at la^ 
was gaUantly made with two hundred obliged to retreat, mth the lo^.of one 
seamen and marines, w^os repulsed wuth hundred and fifty*one tilled, imd thtee 
the loss of se'^enty men, in conse- hundred and twapty wounded. I^he 
quenoe of the assailants being suddenly American loss vm two,, hundred apd 
attacked by forces three times more fifty*oue. After thkt^puke^ihc firit- 
numotoua^ consisting of riflemen, mill- ish retired to thek intren^ed 
tia^ and Indiana The English {prisoners but tho'Americans, now commanded 
were wiHi difficulty rescued from the by General Brown, haring diseov^ed A 


bloody tomahawks of the latter by cross-road, uduch ,ep^b^ .them to 
thrir,mcre humano American enemies, threaten bis commumcatiems, lUaU fell 
75. American forces destined for back to Twentyrlij^e Orieek, abandoning 
theinToaionof tipper Canada were con- Queenstown, ipi PCQ^ied by 

Oen^atod in the neighbourhood of Buf- theenomy. V \ ,, 

{^0, -Black Bode, and other places on ,75. This waa,,dhd' 

' l^uigara frontier. Early in June, most coneideralde 

crossed over,under led during'the war; epdaft, it termi*^ 



■0f m 


V containing about five nated uafavoun^y :lpr the Britidi, 
m«n,_&nd noto^yefleoteda tlmughwii^agrp!l^|U|Mn^ 

; without opposition, but sue- on the .^*t,.of tw eaenpy^^t demon- 
v^ttg ftemselres masters strated lfliat,,h»^pea8ed.- and 

withiis.garrisonof ahun- }n:Otracted h<^3itias>^i^^ 

--TAV ...A ^. produce tihejr 

aeojfle^, 

^ to phe,a^hlc^ erf long W 

h^;W '«wldng therri0hi%' ^ 

Mttmivt troopi imd %a the on 
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vdth siotie of ibo taTal sucomit trhieh 
he had’extwctedi bttt {ouh^the 
dbtiUa ib' ihe hiurbout; aiid 'mdt 
land fotxiea oonsidernyy augniented. 
The forte ateo^ boih of Cteot^ tmd 
gara, ^ere m stren^ti^ed jte to leavh 
no hope of a sncoeitefdl eiege hf them 
with^e tnoanB at his diflpt^- 3^wn, 
acoordinglV, after remaining a week in 
the neighbourbooih, of Fort Geoige, 
commenced his retreat to Chippewa, 
which he reached on the evening of 
the 24th. Oenend' Riail immediately 
moTed out of his intrenched camp in 
piirsuit; aud Drummond hav* 

ing come up at the same time with 
roinfoi'cements from Kingston, an at¬ 
tack with the united body—in all about 
three thoxisand, of whom eighteen 
hundred were i^ilars^wite made upon 
the enemyy whose force was about hve 
thousand strong/ The British gunn, 
nine in number^ ImppUy seized a com¬ 
manding emineJice, which swept the 
whole Md of battle. With great re¬ 
solution, howevfif, and highly elated 
with their reiEseiit Suecess, the Ameri¬ 
cans advanbed to the charge. The ac¬ 
tion began about sis in the evening, 
and the whole line was soon warmly 
engaged, but the weight of the conflict 
f^Tu^n the British centre and left. 
19^ot\nthstandiiig the utmost cffoits, 
the' ifitter'wae forded hack, and General 
Riall was severofy wottUd^ and made 
pri$onerii In ihe centre, however, the 
89th Bbyahji ahd, Eh^s regiments op¬ 
posed a determine and the 

gum on the bill, were worked 
with rabidity, oecasiOoed so 

gMSat' adosS' to attacking eolvunna, 
that Browneopni aat^ that there was no 
cbanco of iiucc^: ^ tSW battery was 
carrie<^^ and a d)tecgf^ie was i-e- 

eolved on %o bhtain the nfostaiy of it. 

77. Thai vAmetica^ ^ under General 
Miliar^ 


liv© of' 


^inch vigour, that 
-J^annon bt tot fell 
to|>eiute wm to 



, )tpreieh8^h<eted 
-,——fr giM'Were 


the Mufldjte# 


battery. This draMfol conflict con¬ 
tinued till after^ daik, with alt^ate 
Buocem; ih to boutm of which the com- 
l^tante fbu^t hand to heh^ by the 
light of to discharges of the guns, end 
the artillery on 1:>o& sid^ was repeat¬ 
edly taken and 'iwtaken. At length, 
after an hour’s vehement strugg^* the 
combatants sank to rest from pute 
mutual exhaustion, within a few yards 
of each other, and sointennxngled, that 
two of Ihe American guns were mmlly 
mastered by the Briiw, and one 6f to 
British by the Americans; so 'tot, on 
the whole, one gun was gained for Eng¬ 
land in this unparalleled struggle wim 
her worthy offspring. During this 
I>eriod of repose, the loud roar of 
the battle was succeeded by silence So 
profound,that the dull roar of Ihe falls 
of Niagara, interrupted at interyeds by 
the groans of the wounded, was distinct¬ 
ly heard. Over the scene of ihis des¬ 
perate strife the moon threw on uncer¬ 
tain light, which yielded occasionally 
to the blight flashes of ’ inusketry op 
cannon, when the combat Was partially 
renewed. Drummond skilfully took 
advantage of this respite to bring up to 
left wing, which been reptuSi^ 
BO as to form a support to the ceutie,, 
while tlie line was prolonged to'to 
right, where there was some dang^ of 
being outflanked j so tot the blood¬ 
stained hill now formed the ptvot ^ 
the British right. Upon this, to Ame¬ 
rican general, being in no condition to 
continue the contest, gave ordete to a 
retreat, which ^vas ewried iptb etot 
about midnight, the whole aifr^'iretfr' 
ing into their camp near O^peWa. 
Next day tlie retreat was contihv^ fo 
Fort Erie, with such pliempitfttic% tot 
the whole baggage, provMonB, mi 
camp-equipege Were tfeiroTO into to 
Rapids, and |>redpiteted 'overtoai!i^ 
cataract of Nif^ra. ' ' ' 

7B. In this de^ierate battle, to loss 
on tK)th sided was very severe bdt more 
Soto to Americans toai to to Britieh^ 
The' former lost hine famcMfred and 
torfy kiUed and wduhded, including 
blto lattoGehemSd to 
j^des bt03idr^ 
to jpm 
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W edght Irafldred and soTonty 
^oieb. forfy^tvo wete taadd 
priAoi^m; amo^ the latt«it mte Gen- 
earal Riall and hze staff Bat the rm^t 
jcd the action WAS ^ ike h%hest im- 
fOttance, AS it entirely sto|^d ‘^e in** 
of Upper Canada^ and threw 
itmericana, l^ly so confident of euo- 
oeflB, back into Fort Erie, where they 
were immediately besieged by a force 
little more than' half, their amo^int. 
The operations were puahod with great 
aetiTi^ t three amed schooners, ah- 
ehcHied off the iort, were captui’ed by a 
body dhiie^f&ziOs, who pushed off in boats 
during the night; and the defences 
were so tnuch injured, that Drummond 
detisrc^ed to hassard eta assault early 
on the morning of the 15th August. 

70 . This daring attcimpt, with two 
ihouaasid men, to storm an intrenched 
oaxht) resting oxi a fmt, and ganisouod 
by three thousand five hundred, had 
vciiy aeady succeeded. The assailants 
we^e diirided into three columns, and 
th^ firsts tinder Colonel Fischer, liad 
acpbuahy gamed possession of the ene¬ 
my's lotteries, at the point assigned for 
its attack, two hours before daylight, 
{{the other columns had reachedIheir 
<totmad points of assault at the some 
time, the fort and intrenched camp 
would "have been won, and the whole 
-invudiug fotee mode prisoners. But 
the supporting cohmms got entangled, 
by marauQg too near the lake; between 
the reeks and the water, and came up 
later, when the enemy were on the alert, 
•who opened a tremendous fire upon the 
head of the column, which, threw it 
iniD ^nftision. Iffeanwhile the other 
ISteT^s^i^ party micceeded, after a des- 
|iet 9 e^ reeutonce, in offering a lodg^ 
ment in the fort, by creeping in tbrou]^ 

of a bastion, andl^ 
turned its guns for above on 
hw. nj^ the eneiny. At this mdtacal 
^^0 building in the in- 
which Was stUl held, took 
aihWiim fiaa^ having cou^t a qu^- 

pheed in it, the whole 
exploBioneQi 

laxM!^ tldydngii ta^ 
had', ^eiaed 

eilbit? df IBWte ttwbed ib' 


disorder out cff the fort ' The enemy 
now turned their wh^ forces upon 
FieeheFs cohunn, which w^ driven 
out of the works it had woh, and the 
asjaanlt WOa repulsed at eSi points. In 
this gallant but abortive vottempt, the 
iostone hundred and fiftyHseveu 
killed, three, hundred and dght 
wounded, and one hundred and eighty- 
idx prisoners. The losS, heavy though 
it was, Was more ^um compensated 
next day, by the aarrivfil of two new 
regiments from I^ovrwr Canada; but, 
notwithstanding this; Geaer^ Drum¬ 
mond did not deem hims^ in sufficient 
strength to hoeardasecond assault, but 
contented himself with dirawing cl<»er 
the investment^ and cooping the large 
American smy up in a comer of ike 
British territoy, miere they were ren- 
perfectly useless during the re¬ 
mainder of the (^poign. 

SO. The opemtions of the British 
armament, on the eduthem coasts of 
America, had hitherto been on a small 
ctoale, calculated ratissr to irritate than 
alarm; but the teimhmtioii of the war 
in Europe having rend^A^d the whole 
navy and great part of the army of 
Great Briwn. disposable, it was re¬ 
solved to prosecute hoetihi^eB thm 
and in Oon^ with much i^oin*, abd 
on a soak commensurate mth^ Hke 
strength and reputation of "thb emigre. 
Throe regiments of Wellington's ariay, 
the 4 th, 44 th, and S 5 th, were emltBr|»d 
at Bordeaux on ih« 1 $d Jmte^ on b 6 ard 
the Eoyal Oak seven*^'^our,and IW^te- 
tor and Diadem <>f 
each, 4 ind on ^e ^th sorived at 
muda, w&ere ikm were yoin^ by the 
21 ftt fusileets; and two regents &om 
the MediteitoBean; two of whi^ how¬ 
ever, wew destlh^for CWda, in siac 
frigates, formiMf altogriher a iowas of 
thi:^ Ihoiu^d 'fiye himdfad men, 
uhich arrived hx; C^ampei&e 
t^ , middle iff There this 

Httle amy was a sfcrobg 

battalion <ff ^ ttess 

oomthanded the hu^ 

omffd hate loucul^Wl^ v^ur, 

n^hlatea to-4wcai > greoas^i^^ 
tuoAU metm 
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to talLO j>Ofl8esBioiti of 3?aagier Islaad, 
whOre they erected forti:hcftt:4one, built 
etorehoused, asd hoisted ifeho- 


jom tne wtaa nxrce in tap iBlaad^ and 
ofibring Onuuftiipatioa' in i^e 

event of their. doing «o. Seventew 
hundred speedily appeared^ were en¬ 
rolled and disd]^ined> and proved of 
no stmsn. service in subsequent opera- 
tiona Xhis inciteinent of the Negro 
pop\ilaUbn to .revolt, was a step of very 
questionable piorality in a poUticaJ 
point of view^ and it in the end cost 
the British no small sum as a com¬ 
pensation to the injured proprietors.* 
Bat it marked, in an unequivocal man¬ 
ner, the peiilnus foundation on which 
society in the southern provinces of the 
United States is rested, and the lieed- 
lessnoss of the peo^e who, placed on 
the edge of such a volcano, urged on 
the war whi<^ might at once lead to 
its explosion. 

8l. The chief approach to 'Washing¬ 
ton is by the river ^iPotomao, which ^a- 
fhargea itself into the upper extremity 
of the bay of Oheaapeake* It may also { 
be readied by the Patuxent from ihe 
town of Benemot, on whidi liver there 
isagoodroadioAe metropolis. After 
muA deUbmlion, it was determined 
by the firitish commander to make a 
at tida OapitsJ,' and to approach 
it V *ha laiito rivet, partly on account 
of the greater faoilrfy of aocess whith 
partly in order to accom¬ 
plish the^deatniction of Oemmaodore 
BarosEyst^poweifid flotiQa of gun-boots, 
which had tab^ refuge in creeks in 
the upper pertsof its course. The lat¬ 
ter part of this service, was speedily 
and efTeotaally peitetned* The ships 
of war having ^aeeaded the stream as 
far a» Benedid^ which there is 

not ^vsqffioieot water for 

la^ 

*<sy 


iniusd 
sum of 


Ihencbd dcqbtidii la some 
lilsnasods ufh 


isariy £1SD 


mi 



l^S 


despatched after.the flotilla; and the 
> Americans, flnding escape impossible,' 
committed it to the flames^ wh^ch cou- 
mimed in a few houvs fifte^ flue gun¬ 
boats. Another, which resisted the 
conflagration, was brought away, with 
thirteen merchant schoonmw whi^ had 
sought protection under cover of the 
armed vessels. This brilliant strobe 
having at once destroyed the enemas 
whole naval force in the liver^ it was 
determined immedii).tely to nudee an 
attack on the oapitaL The troops were 
accordingly disembarked at Benedict, 
and, with the addition of some marines, 
amounted in all to three thousand flve 
hundred combatants, with two hundred 
saUors to draw the guns ; and with 
this handful of men, oanying wi^ 
them two three-pounders, and provi¬ 
sions for throe days, the British general 
commenced his march against t^ oapi> 
tnl of a republic which numbered eight 
millions of inhabitants, and boasted of 
having eight himdred ^ou^d men in 
arms. 

82. The American govenunent were ^ 
far from being unprepared for this at¬ 
tack. From some h^ts impmdeptly 
dro{>ped by the British commiaslouers 
who at this period were negotiating 
with those of America at Ghent, they 
had become aware that an attempt on 
the capital was in contemplationand 
I nearly a moirth before landed 3^ 
the Patuxent, measures had been tsken 
; for placing, in case of invasion, rixteen 
thousand six hundred men at the dis¬ 
posal of General WuuW, tb oover 
capita At the same tim^ a requbd* 
tiou for the whole militia.^ 
vania and Virginia, uin^-hbiiee thou¬ 
sand strong, was made,.a^ «d»eer£u% 
answered. But, the result eopn shewed 
what reliance is to.be plated on the 
nominal paper-musters of Such all-^ 
dplined arrays, when real daimria to 
be faced* Of thoidnedyy|hm <£^a«^ 
combatants of Peimsylvania cmd Vhi^- 
nia, nothing was heard wh^ the day of 
trial approadied t of the sitteen than- 
sand a^ve tvoope plae^' M 
^eeel of Geserdlwmder, iK^ 
am^eam at the and 
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thotuttiid iire hundred bayonets, ^ree 
handled horse, and six htindred Sea-. 

the guns, were assembled 
;!^(n:(hd tbe Stfloidards ihS Ameridan 
geiml. He faa^ however, twenty-six 
Iguwto the British two; and with this 
' about double that of the British, 
he post opposite. BLADBi^seBRO, a 
small village on the left bank of the 
.•eastern bnmch of ti^o Potomac, upon A 
ridM of heights con&manding the only 
bri^e by which that river could 
oroBS^ Tbj& great road ran straight 
through the.centre of hia position, and 
the artdlery was placed so as to eufi- 
^ h^e all the approaches to the bridge. 

83. Ross’s decision was Soon taken. 
Penning his troo^^ into three columns 
•of brigade, the first consisting of the 
S5th^ and the light companies of the 
iOther regiments- under the command 
,of Colond Thornton; the second of the 
4th and 44th regimenta under Colonel 
Brooke; the third or reserve of the 21 st 
fiusileerB, under Colonel J^atersou, he 
immediately gave orders for the attack. 
Thotnton's men advanced in double- 
•«quibktime, in the finest oi-der, through 
the fire of the guns,' dashed across the 
‘bridge, carried a fortified house at the 
^ther end, which w^as occupied and 
ioophded, dislodged the American rifle- 
*men it^m the thick copse on tlie op¬ 
posite bank, and, quickly spreading 
out on either flank, advanced in ex¬ 
tended order directly against the Ame¬ 
rican bfiitteriee. So vigorous was the 
attack, so feeble the defence, that tw-o 
{mna were caitied, and the fii'st line 
back in confusion on the se- 
bbodi by the first division alone, not 
, iQliariraian hundred strong, aided 
^ a few rockets, before the 

could get .across the Ixridgc. 
however, rallied up<m 
. line, again advanced upon 

men, now disordered in 
wbto Brooke's troops, debouch- 
ton. the bridige, advanced to their 

gcmlheTight^ 
tm InriantlYthe 

Amenoans. 
i She idto(dc. v,Teugimfs 

aiod'few^edli 

Washingtoti in ^ ut)D$ost ooxduripn, 


where they tarried not an instant, but 
hurried through to the heights of 
Oec»:getown to the westward. Hardly 
any pursuit was attempted by the Brit¬ 
ish, partly f!rom their^ having fio cav¬ 
alry, part^ from the extraordinary heat 
oi the day having so eiriiausted the 
troops, that even the stoutest mei; in 
the army were unable to proceed till it 
was somewhat abated by, the approach 
of evening. Thmr loss was simprisifigly 
small, being oz^eix^-one.killed and^a 
hundred a]^ ei^iy-nve wounded 
84. After two hours'^ rest, however, 
the march w^ thetroojjK 

mived within a xmleMjWa^hmgtou at 
eight at night, where Wo thousand of 
them were halted, and the remainder 
accompanied General Boss and Admi¬ 
ral CJockbum into City. A proposi¬ 
tion was then made to the American 
authorities to ronffom the public build¬ 
ings by paying a sum of monej^., iSiis 
having been refused, the British gene¬ 
ral, on the following mornings ^pUed 
the torch not only to the aiuena^ mnl 
store-houses, but to pubUp buildings 
of oveiy descriptaoh. In a .few hours 
the Capitol, including the senatediouse 
and House of Eepresentatiyec^ thomrse- 
nab dookyai’d, treasury, wair-offioe, pre¬ 
sident’s ptdace,rope-W{dhf;^dthe great 
bridge acro^ th^.P<^mac, were do- 
sti*oycd The navy-yard and arsenal, 
with immense .nungaiines of powder, 
were set oxk fire by. the .Americana be¬ 
fore they retired, wi^ them twenty 
thousand arp^ w^.t^h^umed 

A fine iri09ite^ of huhdn^ious, 
nearly fh^ed^ and .a Bie Argua,' 
of twen^ already aSCat^ were 

burned by ^ezh tjxo 

city. ^WjnmdUlticm 

two hundr^ o^on, 

and o!^f hupdr^ rounds of 

bsQ^cartridge, w^iekt^enby thei^tish 
and deeUw^ I completed 

tbe ruin^ of ah. th^^tW 

ments m ^ 

,tired;on the.;eyealing;:P|E:jt^:;j8™^ 
rea^^ BofiedM ’Wi^irnwrehei on 
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for<:e; notwltl^tauditig tdl pre^ra- 

tious of ^e' ^vHnufient fdr al>Qve a 
month to :aTett the and the 

jixunenae impoHanOe of tho blow thus 
stmch at the naval and niilitaty 
Bouroea of tjie ^ enelny^ tendered this 
expedition 6no of th^ itiOBi brilliant ever 
carried into exeOUtibii by any nation. 
^ suoh^ it excited at the time a pro¬ 
digious sensation in^e United States; 
and it has hardly dbne less service to 
fdture times, and the cause of historic 
truth, by demonstrating in a decisive 
manner the ext^me feebleness of the 
means f6r ni^ioUal protection which 
democratic institutions afibrd, when 
not coerced by rnijitaty or despotic 
power. Yet it is to be regretted that 
the lustre of the victory has been much 
tarnished to the Briti^ arms, by the 
unuBtial and, in the circumstanceH, un- 
■wairautable extension which they mtuie 
of tile rav^gefs of to the pacific or 
, ornamental etdidees of the capital. The 
trsages of Warfare, alike in ancient and 
mo^rn times, have usually saved from 
destnr^on^ even in towns taken by 
storm, odiihees which are de<iicated to 
the^purposels of relij^on or embellish¬ 
ment. The Parthenon, after having 
stood ' two' thousand years, and been 
the prey'^ultClrnaiwly of the Goth, the 
Clru^er, imdihe Saaacen, was still «fft- 
tire when it was accidentally blown 
up by a bomb at the siege by the 
Ven^ian$ of 'the Acaopblis hi 1689. 
The majestic edifices of Home were 
recto' w^t^d away, not by the torches 
of ^adc orGenseric, but by selfish 

otipidity. of its tinworthy inhabitants, 
who etnjfioyedthem in the construction 
of modem Duiiaii^ 

‘ 86. IV}» Whall repw^^ 

}^on that to! extends the ra- 

v^es of toyel^ s^the hand of the 
in^ thm hitherto hntpuched 
dps^nd' { dee^^tion of the 
bwbns mid the ^lenilin of 



to ^equate' excuse;' ttoy tod.-ffiitoa 
and rifljitly 

miicl 

let had ito^ditily 





of the nbblbst revenge for such out- 
luges by saving Paris. It would ap- 
^ar, that as the contest between Great 
tolton tod Atnerioa resembled in more 
points than one a civil war, so it^iv 
took occasionally of the welMsAown 
inveterate character df that sp^ies of 
hostility; and the British historian, in 
recounting the transa^ition^ will tost 
discharge his <iuty by acknowledging 
the error of his country, and rejoice 
that it was in some degree redeemed 
by the strict discipline observed by the , 
troops, and the complete protection af¬ 
forded to the persons and property of 
the inhabitants during their ocGupatioQt 
of the American capital* 

87. The capture of WosiLiugton was^ 
quickly succeeded by an exploit of in- 
fei’ior magnitude, but csqtially vigorous- 
and successful In. the Potomac river. 
Captain Gordon, in the Seahorse frig¬ 
ate, witli the Euryalus brig and several 
bomb-vessels, skilfully ovtocame tho- 
intricacies of the passage leading by 
that liver to the metropolis; and On 
tlie evening of the 27th arrived abreast 
of Fort Washington, constructed to- 
command the river as Fort Lillo does 

t 

♦ '*Tho British officers pa^jMuviolablo re- 
6)>o<!t to private property, ana no peaceable- 
ciii/un is molested.**—Wationo; fnteUiffpui^rf 
2Sth Jtiigust quoted in James, vI. SIK 
“ The vaSue of the public property destroyed 
-was 1,624/^80 dollars, or £30S,4w sterling.'*" 

-r/ 6 id. 

It is but Justice to the gtdlant qfficers 
ployed in thiti oxiMsdition'to obsorva, not 
only that they arc nowhj^s rotpoaslblis for 
the destruction of the publio ouildia^ of 
Wasldufftou, na they acted undet' dimUct 
orders 6oii\ their own government, but that 
they deserve the highest oi^lt for <tRri7iDg 
those barbarous iiistruotioiiaqhtio eieetotou 
in tho most forbearing,and oontoero^e man¬ 
ner. oonhning the doiHriicUou ,to puStljki edi¬ 
fices, and observing tba strictest dt«ri|fi1no 
in relation to private life and property' Ou 
the 14tb August 1814, AdmiralCoehraua offl- 
oially announced to Mr Huuroe,, *^ai;» 
der the ntio flftd inoperative cbturaictiOlf of bis 
Orders, it became his dd^ to dotooy snd lay 
waste all towns and districts of <ihe> Xhdted 

States foundaocesrible to ttoatteckpiSiitish 
armaments.*^ WtoHfiOUtWfctbitoffloriaua 
and^ltot poUtoiprhMFanedof Wtiungtou 
in the stothoffi^btol' Atid both had their 




Balmdbre and the 

fies A^tavBoXb, U158. ^ ^ 
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BjOlMiidt li'ww imzaadiStely boxq- 
baifd^ l Mid the powder magaisuiie h^t* 
ixt^ isooa ftfiHtr 'e;i;p3oded^ the place wrae 

taken poaecseion 'oli 
Tritai^all it»8:uii8,byth6BriiAsh: Prom 
tiiienee^ proceeded to Al&xandrii^ 
and the bomb-vessels having assumed 

such'a position as effectually command^ 

the pipping, the enemy were com- 
pelM to' capitulate^ and give up all 
vessels, two-Mid-twenty in num- 
. bwr, including several armed schooners, 
, which were bought away in tiiumph. 
Ob vetmnung down the river, heavily 
hu^ with weir numerous prizes, the 
Britieh squadron had a very serious 
danger to encounter from some Ameri¬ 
can battmes which had been erected 
to cut off their retreat, and which were 
manbed by the crews of the Baltimore 
fiotiUa; but.sui^waB the skill with 
which the vessels were navigated that 
Dono went aground, and thC' shells from 
the bombs were thrown with quch pre¬ 
cision that the Autericuna were driven 
feom theirguns, and the whole squadron 
emerged sidely wilA its prizes from the 
Potomac. 

13d, The successful issue of these 
attacks naturally suggested a similar 
expedition ^a^nst Baltimore : and, 
afUr deliberation, the British 

naritl and military commanded agreed 
to undertake it. The fleet, accordingly, 
moved in that direction, and Reached 
the moUtb of the Patapsco, which leads 
to Baltimore, on the llth September. 
Next thy the tt'oops were landed, and 
ma^ed directly towards the city, 
while the Ships moved up to co-operate 
in the- attack that was contemplated. 


iition was attempted for the 
i ifeiles^ though several- intrench- 
Vly thrown up, were passed^ 
been abandon^; but when 
Baltimore, a d^aoh- 
'light troops observed 
A wood through whieh 
ie; passed* Koss^ im- 

‘&e, daring courage by wMch 
h^^iig'^d^hgulshed^ immediately ad~ 

the 
wound 

' '" 3 ^' «wpt^wi4 o«' 



Bro<^, however, immediately affitumed 
the oommimd; and the li^t troops 
coming up, the enemy fell back, still 
i^dmiahingfrom behind the trees with 
Which country aboimded, to a for- 
tiied position, rntmlng aoross a narrow 
neck of land Which separated the Fu- 
tapBCD and Back rtrorA Six thousand 
iwmtry, With lour hundred horse and 
six guns, were here^ drawn up in line 
across ^e road, with' either flank placed 
in a thick wood, and a strong wooden 
paliaade covering their hront Brooke, 
however, gave ordeiw for an immediate 
attack; and it was made with such 
vigour that, in less IhOa flfteen min¬ 
utes, the enemy were routed, and fled 
in evciy direction, leaving six hundred 
killed and wounded on the field of 
battle, besides three hundred prisoners 
and two guns in the hands of the 
British, 

^9. Early on the Mowing mOming 
the march wus resumed, iond Brooke 
arrived within a mile and a half of Balti¬ 
more, where he foumi a htxij of fifteen 
thousand m^, with a Lui^ train of' 
artUlery, manned by the aalfcrs of the 
frigates lying at l^ltimore, strongly 
posted on a Bcries of jbrtifled 
which encircle the towti ihei magni¬ 
tude of this force rendered impru¬ 
dent to hazard an attack 

with three thousand tsiyonote; but 
Brooke, relying on the'admirah^eimmt 
of hiB troops, determined on a 
assault, when the artillery 

would be of little a»d whqle 
dispositions weiw ihcid^ tor ihai pur¬ 
pose. At jdghl^b however, ahd when 
the troops were just, taking hp theii^ 
ground for ihe sdvioe^we^ re¬ 
ceived from Admii«!i stating 

that ihe ehoray, h^ihklQff tw^wt^’V 
selfi in the rivorrlNi'^miel^^ 
tber progress d the shipA'abd reiidered^ 

naval J^OjokOv 

in thc^ eireumstaiueSe^ wisely judged, 
loss 'lik%'tfl!..5}>4 ibWi^d' in 
stMumg ibe wn^ 

more thM 

of M 

towh, wii$tdrew odblcMttg^ 

loon: to Ids sh^ , 

ml' 'oilss^ 


h 
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their Bliips, md lay tUem alongside of 
Forb-le-Henzy^ commoiided the 

passage, and the posaeasioii o£ which 
would have left Baltimore at their 
mercy; and it is to he regfotibed thttt 
any view to \ilterior opera^na should 
have led to thiaoSElBr not baiog acoe^d, 
as its acceptance would probably mve 
led to the deetruotion of the Java fiig- 
ate, and Erie and Qsdnrio brigs^ whi^ 
lay at and have prevented 

the land ti'oopa from being deprived of 
the fruit of their gallant victory- 
90. A navid exp^tioi^ orowi^ with 
complete success, took place at this 
time under John Sherbrooke and 
Admiral Gri&th in the l^obscot 
river. They s^d frotn Halifax on 
the 1st September, and on their ap- 
pFoach, the Fort of Custiue, which com- 
manda tlie entrance of the river, waa 
evacuated by the enemy and blown up. 
An Americanirigato, the John Adams, 
having nm up the river for safety as 
high aa the town of Hampden, where 
her guns, wore taken out saxd placed in 
battery} a/deUchment of sailom and 
marines was landed from the shi}^, 
which attacked and stormed the bat¬ 
teries, manned by double their force, 
upon whi(dt the fngate was set on fire 
and totohy destroyed. The expedition 
then pushed on to Bangor, which surren- 
dei^d without nsristauce, with twenty- 
two jgons ; and > thence to Madhias, 
whbm also taken by capitulation, 
the whole, militk of w$i county of 
Waahingt<m^bei^ put on their parole 
not to. nerve dumg the war. 

Formal poasasrioa was then taken of 
the whole oounto^ l^ween the Penob- 
ecoi^; and ^^le^ Bmah firontier of New 

a hond^ miles 
^foasdfind government 

vM e^blhd^ W the con- 

o|.the.|iau ^ jucceos was 
not only iiaelf, but still 

tdotie BO a» giyj^ dmonstra^ 

tha of;, the iniudnx 

taints of tludipwt of theabii^ i^ Maine^ 
end evinemg the esee^ism xh 

j. j-i*__A*___ 1 .. .♦♦» 
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to co-operate in a distant way with that 
of Sherbrooke and Grifi&th on the coash 
Prevost’a force had been progressive 
au^ented.by the saccessive amval of 
belga^, detached, after the close pi 
hostilities,, from the asmy in the south 
of France ; so that in the end Ao^ 
gust, ho in all sixteen thoussiid 
regular troops in the two Canadas under 
his comxoand, of whom twelve thousand 
were in the lower province. A force so 
considerable not only removed all den^ 
ger of successful invasion by the Ame^ 
rican army, but reud^ed feasible; m 
serious inroad upon the sdjoming pro>* 
viuces of Maine and New York. Such 
an attenupt was also advisable in itael^ 
in order to make the enemy feel, in 
their own territory, the weight of that 
power whose hostili^ they had. so 
needlessly provoked. A boo^ of am* 
thousand men, accordingly, was ooh 
leeted on the frontier of Lower Canada, 
with a formidable train of artillery, and 
commanded, jinder Prevoat, by several 
generals and officers who had acquired 
durable renown in the Peninsular cam¬ 
paigns. If anything could b^ve added 
to the well-foimded expectatkna en* 
tertained of this noble fore^ it was the 
circumstance of its being in great port 
composed of the veterans who had 
served with Wellington in Spain and ^ 
France, and the remajn<ler of the not 
less heroic baud which had so gkqc^ 
ously struggled against overwhasmk^ 
superiority of numbers in the two |ire« 
ceding campaigns, and who bmpaad 
with anxiety to emulate iha d^ieds oi 
their brethr^ who had gained .‘^eif 
laurels, in the fields of Europe l»me^ 
92. But, unfortunately, ihe .nav^ 
part of the expedition^ Upon whidb, as 
in all <;?anadian warfare, the suioem of 
the land forces ahnoat enthaly depend-* 
ed, was by no means equity wm pro- 
vided, rmisanew ceiihe 

part both of the British Adirdraliy and 
the local authorities,, the^^tllm on 
Lake Champlam, thot^ odnaiatii^^^of 
a frigate, a brig, aid twelve g;anbM^ 
ym vpretchbdly oqntoed^ 

I were made up of a 
tw of &gluh sowers and. 
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plj^ the untorward circunistaacee at- 
naval force, Captm Fisher, 
by. Vj^bom iim fleet had been eqinp* 
who possessed the confidence 
of .Sj^ George Prevost, was r<anoYed 
fi^the conunand a week before* .the 


daoiilve action, and Oaptam Downie,, a 
man, but strange to ^ sailors, 
put ^ his place. 

93. The-first operations of the ar- 
nwnent were attended with complete 
success. The American general, Iszard, 
had ea^ed from Sackett’g Harbour on 
Lake Ontarip, towards tiie upper part 
of the lake, with four thousand men, 
op. the idth August, to reinforce the 
troops in Fmt Erie; so that the only 
forces which remained to resist Prevost 
on the banks of Lake Champlain, were 
fijFteeu hundred regulars and as maiiy 
militig, under General Macomb. Fre- 
Tost's advance, accordingly, met with 
no interruption; and on Ihe 6th Sep> 
texuber his powerful army appear^ 
before Plattsbiirg, 'then defemled by 
three redoubts and two blockhOusoB, 
strongly fortified, , So inconsiderable 
had been the resistance mitde by the 
Americans to the British advance, that 
Genered Macomb says, the latter “ did 
not deign to fire upon tliem,” The 
throe following days were employed in 
bringing up the heavy artillery, and it 
had ail arrived by the 10th; but still 
the English general did liot deem it 
exp^ent to make the attack till the 
flotilla came up. So backward liad 
been the state of its preparations, that 
only hove in sight on the morning 
of 11th; and the shipwrights, as 
8fhe moved through the water, were 
busy ^ work on the hull of the 
(^nfl&m^. which bore the British com- 
moi^ore's fl^. ^ 

^^ .94* ^herelmve strength of ihe squad- 
torn \ h^! this^ > as in eveiy other naval 
aqtmAduiiog the war where the British 

' A OOmpISsa^e force of the eombatanU:--- 
. , ' . ■ , Aatrieat. 

ti' -t • * ♦; 14 . 
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were defeated, waa decisively in favour 
of the Americans ^ but this d.isparity^ 
already great in Ihe number of vessels 
attd men, and weight of metal, was reu- 
dcjred overwhelming by the wretched 
condition ol the Britii^ crews, not, a 
fourth of whom were sailors, and the 
unfinidied state of the commodore^ 
vessel. Sir Qeoige Pitevost's solicita¬ 
tions, however, were so pressing for the 
squadron to o^rate, in consequence of 
the advemoed period of the year, that 
on the 11th, while tihe clank of the 
builders’ harWers was still heard on 
I board, the Cemfianoe, Captain Downie 
I gave the signal to weigh anchor. He 
relied upon the assuiunce given that 
the treops should commence on assault 
on tlie i^oubts, at the same time that 
the s<]uadron attacked the flotilla in 
tlie bay; and it was not doubted that 
the early capture of the forts, by de- 
I)riving enemy’s ships of the support 
of th^ir batteries, wo^d dead to their 
defeat, and the final decision of the 
naval contest on the lake. iThe mo¬ 
ment, accordingly,, tliat the CWfionoe, 
which led the Brithh flotilla, rounded 
Cumberland Head at a qiutrter to eight, 
Downie sealed his. guns, os had Imn 
agreed on; but although ihstructioiiB to 
hold.themaelves in readineaei had been 
given to the troops at dik^ybreak, yet 
they were ordered to breakfast before 
they moved, aud didnot in cons^uonbe 
begin their march till the at.'sea 
had commenced ; an nnfe^nxiate 
cumstance; as it postponed 
co-operation tifl it was too 
while Downie gail^tly led .bis little 
squadron into, action f the Ahierican 
fleet, under its brave and 
man^r, Captain M^onongh, being 
moored in lihe in th# hay, ^'Saitatqga 
of twenty-ak guns, bearing his flag, hi 
the centre, ahd-tbe br%vEagle of ivton^ 
guns, Ticon4emgQv:4d 
and Pride of seVen teb' gui^ 

boats d&iwaed bn efthet flajilt.' ’ v 
,95. As theCofifiai^ pounted thirty-^ 
seven guno, Was gr^Gjt to 

aiqr rij^e in /tiU ^ 

tilla; aw if the Britiiah gunboats had 
all lollowed'the esaanplo'setthemby 
theiV' oommiihdefi combat 
hoti^HuStanding 'the Aibericaus^ gi[e^ 
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Buperiority on tlie whole, have been 
not altogetiieir xmcauel. But while the 
Coufiance wae galWtly leading into 
action amidst a 'bremeio^'UB fire from 
tho American line, the^whole gnnbodts, 
except three, and one of the cutterB, 
took to fiig^> leaving’ Downle in the 
midst of the hostile fleet, with his own 
frigate, a brag, hnd a sloop, wholly un¬ 
supported, either -the advance of 
the land forces or by his own smaller 
vesBcla* IJndauntbd, however, by this 
shameful defection of ’ the boats, the 
Biitish commander, who nobly headed 
ilia squadron, drawing the whole hoB> 
tile fire upon hk own vessel, held 
steadily on without rotuming a shot, 
while his rigging and spars were fast 
falling under the" well-directed fire of 
the Amerioan fleet; but the wind fail¬ 
ing just as he was on the point of 
breaking their line^ he was under the 
necessity of casting anchor within two 
cables* i^tanee, and bringing hi& broad¬ 
side to bear on the enemy. Instantly 
the^ Conflauco appeared a sheet of Are; 
her whole broa^ide, aimed at the Sara¬ 
toga, which bore Captain McDonough’s 
flag, was discharged St once with great 
efle^. The Linnet and Chubb soon 
after came up^ and took their appomtod 
stations; but in a short time ^e latter 
*wa 3 ao dippled that she become un¬ 
manageable, drifted within Ame- 
rican^line, and was obliged to surrender, 
while Ihe .Finch struck on a reef of 
rocks, aiid oodld not get into action. 

90. i Th^ifrrhole guna of the American 
flotilla ws^ now .directed against the 
Cohflance, whi^ enveloped by ene¬ 
mies, bHW. meintainod a gallant fight 
.Broedeid^i tafter broadside came from 
her, fmtU at length the teatoga, against 
Whicdk^ her fire was almost entirdy di- 
greeted; had all .her lotag guns dismount¬ 
ed, and her ca^hedos so disabled that 
W.nnt , ft 'dngpk piec^^ of ord- 
xianoe left ataflablfd. / ^STothhif was now 
wanting but one^^ tiwb of the gun¬ 
boats to have given <tii8 British a de- 
duve, v^cto^; but ih^hadb all fied< 
Thedehfiaz^O hersell waaauilE^^ 

’ 5 ' ' ' *i’ ' ^ I V 

• * This disaster^ Sa' ^ pr^bshtiifyy • WqM 
viqX have ccourredC baot Captain Flsb^a 
hb-ipiiited Oflbr to ootninaad mat Iwot, ipade 
bMn accept^ ^ ^ 


' I' • 




verely from the concentric fire of tho 
brigs and gunboats which'toltistered 
round her in every direction, some rak¬ 
ing^ some astern, as well as under her 
bows, and Captain Downie had fallen 
early in the action. Meanwhile her 
antagonist, the Saratoga, which she had 
completely silenced, lay at such a dis¬ 
tance that she could not be taken pos¬ 
session of. So destructive, however, 
was the fire which the Conflance still 
kept up, that the Saratoga was on the 
point of sunendering, when, as a last 
resource, McDonough made an effort 
to wear the ship round, so as to bring 
her larboard side, hitherto'ratoucked, 
to bear upon the Britkh vessel. Thie 
skilful movement was euccessfuUy per¬ 
formed; the Conflance stroveto do the 
same/ but, from the inexperience of her 
motley crev, the attempt failed,'and 
tlie larboiircl guns of the Saratoga, al* 
luoHt all untouched, now spoke out like 
giants, and soon compelled tho Conflance 
to strike. The only remaining British 
vessel was now the Linnet; against her 
the whole guns of the American squad¬ 
ron were imiiiediately directed; and 
after a <(uarter of an hour’s heteio 
resistance, she too was compelled to 
surrender. Captain M'Donough, Cn re¬ 
ceiving the swonl of Lffeutenant Ro¬ 
bertson, who commanded the Conflance 
after Downie had fallen, sai(^ wi^ the 
magnanimity which is ever lie wsebna- 
paniment of true valour,—You' pwe 
it, sir, to the shameful conduct of yOur 
gunboats and cutters, that you,are not 
performing this office to me; |6r had 
they done their duty, you niu^ 
jteroeived, from the situatiop of the 
Saratoga, that I could' hc^d bdt no 
longer; and, indeed, notihinginduced 
me to keep up her colours, but my aeo- 
ing, frotn the united Are of all the i^st 
of my squadron on the Oonflano^ and 
her unsupported situation, that sbu 
must ultimately surrender/*+ . . 

t iQ this despcaate coafllct, tho Oonflanoe 
had forty-ode killed, indudlng lariedted 
Ci^tidu Bownie, sod sixty wo^sd; the 
totid W of the British sqvadmu.was ftf^- 
eevra killed, aiid ninety-twp wounded ; .t^ 
AidMcalbSloBt on board me Suti^a, twdhiy- 
eigitt killed, and tweaty'^fiie wounded; thesr 
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While this desperate battle waa 
tagh^^Qii &e lake; the army ashore/ 
agze^my to P^iroat’s orders; was acb 
TaaQ|i3^^ towards the woi^ of Platta* 
mi the gvm of the Eritieh bat* 
tmoB opened 6a the Aznmican^ eqiiad- 
rpn as soon as the firing commenced; 
blit too far off to hare any effect- One 
column, under wneral Robinson, was 
directed to ford the Saranac, and attack 
the trorkfi in front, while another, led 
hj (general Biisbane, was to make a 
omuitand assault them in rear. Ro¬ 
binson's troo^, however, being led 
astray by them guides,jnd deceived as 
to the. real pkth; by a oHrious and high¬ 
ly characbemtic stratagem/ did not 
reach the point of attack till the shouts 
from the American works announced 
that the fieet had surrendered. To 
have carried the redoubts when the 
troops did get np, would have been a 
bloody underte^ing, though probably 
certain of success, and would have 
1 

* Tbs following mterosting note T have 
ft'Oin an excsilout and highly esteemod friend 
inOanads, Andrew William Cochrane, Esq., 
joow high 1 b oface.at <juobec:-^ 

*' Being travelling m the United States last 
8opto^bi^(18A0), 1 made acquaiutanoo with 
^aueral Mocoml), who entored fronly and 
fbll(y Into details of the Blacttbnrg expedi- 
and spoke wUh strong reprobution of 
the cruel censures cast upon 6jr George 
vOst He said that the forU might have been 
taken'on the tlth or 7th (but then the fleet 
would have escaped, to capture or destroy 
Which was considered qnc of the most im- 
portantohjects of the expedition); hedoubted 
whet her they could have been after that, 
Wi^oilt severe loss. He described the for- 
trvWaWe double stockade, which ho main- 
tflaUsd would have delayed the best troops a 
lottjf time to sumount or cut down; tbat 
'ti^wdtkSwpro so sJtuat^, relatively, that 
defltnden ebutd retreat from tlw one 
te.^thA'O^er; that though an ovorwhelmiug 
fhw m^ht have forced them ono after the 
<fi}h(UV ths loss must have .been severe, if, 
Ibohea, they snooeeded at all; that, a 
he' bod caused Uie attacking di- 
tiaion to,lose their way, and to he led off in 
direction, into the woods,^^which he 
1^'Alled With mUitlft in ambusn; 'that he 
hMitoe this by middnf mtlitia, during 
of the 10th, flu up the {Buper road 
k with &es|% COM 

a ttiareet of tbofem, mi 


1^, timov A load through 

WMA4SWI9 wliieh ho caused 

lo bMMksdeh’i^h out esi!ta«eowa to look like 
a tmvfllied P and tha^ 

as Is aSMcingditiaioB 

waefedaatmy." v; 



formed a set-off at least to the naval 
disaster. But Sir' George Prevost, 
deeming his instructiona not to expose 
the 'tro^ under his Command to un* 
nsoeatey or us^bss danger, to be im¬ 
perative,f and being of opinion, that 
after the coUipmad of the h^e was lost, 
no fur&er advance into the American 
territory was practicable, and conse- 
q^iiently, that tha men lost in storming 
the re^loubts Woidd prove an unavailing 
sacrifice, gave the signal to draw off/ 
and soon after commenced his retreat. 
Such was the indignation which this 
order excited among the British offi¬ 
cers, inured in Spain to a long course 
of victory, that several of them broke 
their swords, declaring they would 
never serve again; and the Orrmy, in 
mournful submission, leisurely wound 
its way back to the Canadian fron¬ 
tier, without being disquieted by the 
enemy, t 

98. The actual oasualUos in'this ill- 
fixted expedition wore under two hun¬ 
dred men, though four hundred were 
lost by desertion during the d^ressiou 
and facilities of the retreat. But 
murmurs 
of Canada 
tonuination of the <^ei»tibus of an ar* 
mauiont composed^ eO (at os the mili¬ 
tary force was con<;i^et4, of mieh ma¬ 
terials, and from'^Mflch so much bad 
been ex^iected. The result wns, that 
Sir George Prevost' resigned, and de¬ 
manded a court-martial. B6 was 
cused, accordingly, at the isstanos of 
Sir James Yeo) wpop. the Gf^u^ge3 of 
having unduly hurried ^e cKp^toiL 
on the lake into action, at a time wbfia 
the GonSance :wa8 as yet ntiprepared 
for it; and, when the epthbst. did be¬ 
gin, having neglected to stona the bat- 

t “Ton win take eare to expose hie 
Heiosty*a troope to being, out off; and goM 
against whatever nfight ismmit mtetST 
i£ the force placed uiider yoxtr eosit^d 
Loan ^tnoast*s IbaintctiM te 8sa0swai( 


asemon aunng lue oapression 
ties of the retreat. But 
of the troops and of the peoplB 
X were loud and long at such a 


t It is tttlsfactoiily peeved that the oap' 
0l tho forte ,1^ 

infinepoa, which* hdwever* might have hsen 
very(teeat. bate tefinenood the iMHis-of 
nawc 6 nffiot,.rabdbhfleotewereihUy amUe 

md a ftmtlienefwtet battei^ ^ 

and m biKondrang*;.of 
ighitetet 9 to Gfc Pmvoav^liSh v 


AsiiS!%aa,U. 112'. ^ 
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terios, aa Lad beep agreed on, bo asr to 
Lave occasioned tLe destruction o| tba 
iiotiUa, and faUuro of the expedl» 
tion. The death of tliat ill-fated ooxn- 
mander before the oonit-martial coxa- 
menced, prevented these chaises from, 
being ju^ially investigatefL But his¬ 
toric trutix compels the expressioii of 
an opinion, that though proceeding 
from a laudable motive—the desire of 
preventing a nec^ess effusion of hu¬ 
man blood—detennination to 
abandon the attach on the forts by 
Sir (Sleorlge Prevost, though judicious 
with reference to the expe^tion he 
ctHnmauded, was unfortunate so fiur aa 
the general interests of the war were 
concerned. 

99. Yot did his error, if wror it was, 
Originate in a aacriffoe of the feelings 
of self to a sense of pabUo duty. His 
personal courage was undoubted, 
character amiame in thohigheat degree; 

mtldneas and concUia^my spirit of 
his government had justly endeared 
him' to the Canadians; and his general 
conduct in NorUi America had been, in 
very difficult circumstances, truly ad¬ 
mirable. Indeed, bis dolence of that pro¬ 
vince against the vastly superior forces 
of the Amencans 1$ one of the brightest 
pages in the military annals of Great 
Britain, and, after his death,^ justly 
called forth a public expression of 
nat^i^tion fi*am the Prince Itegent, and 
the oo&fening of ^ditional honours 
on his fatpily. . Tb» failure of the ex¬ 
pedition againsiPlattsburg wasnot tobe 
ascribed entirely to him : it arose from 
thee unprepared state of the ibet before 
thtt^expedition eommetieed, and the 
ahaxnefnl. defection of the gunboats, 
wfaich^eacijMthe heroic Bownie when 
oathe^lniof gahnug adeexsive victory. 
Win have Hie authority Of the greatest 
taUitaiy master of . tihe agefor the aaseiv 
tion^ afti^ iHp dest^ction of the 
any further proseou^on of the 
imvtuiOe at land conld have led to ao 

, ' *< / V '% s 

O'-” Wghiy*--ltadeeii I 

-HC sdixUre aU tm .hsa been dope by the 
TbttiWy ta* ‘Amaricftk so &r aa t undeiatuid 
tt.^nend^4 Whether ffir Oeovge Prevest 
waa xtffht of wrong iu'h)e dedtsioa^sis $eko 
Mf^SahiiJs.mcte tlmn I can is^; theu^ 
'this I am must equally 

turned to after the floetwaabesten; 


beneficial result, as the troops could 
xmt have obtained supplies When the 
Americans had the command on the 
waters.* PrevoBt’s error was, that he 
did not make his attack on the forts 

with the action on the 
lake: he only began to move when the 
firing of i^e fiotilias commenced 
100. It is true, the stormihg of the 
forts would have had no material effect, 
except by distant encouragement, on 
the issue of the naval combat, as it 
took place beyond the range of the bat¬ 
teries on shore; but such moral influ¬ 
ence would poj^ps have proved deci¬ 
sive. After me destruction of the 
fleet, the period of decisive success was 
past: nothing bould then be done but 
to put the best faof possible on a re¬ 
treat. That Provost might have cmv 
ried the American blockhouses and 
batteries, is indeed ceitain ,* but the 
examples of Now Orleans and Chippewa 
prove, that the Americans fight <^ti- 
nately behind breastworks; and it cmdd 
only have been effected by a heavy aaoxi- 
fice of human life, which, with the .pro- 
s]}ect of a protracted war ixi Caxuvda^ 
was a serious consideratiom His deci¬ 
sion in regard to tlio expedience of an 
immediate retr^t, ther^ore, after the 
fleet had been destroyed,' was justified 
with reference to tho mngle objects of 
that expedition. It is to be regretted 
only from its haying occurred so 'imf- 
mediately, before the close of the W«r, 
and thereby afforded ihe Amoricoxis 
ground for representing as 0 k complete 
triumph what, by a vigorous 
tion of the militaiy forces at tds com¬ 
mand, might hava oonverted into 
a drawn battle, in which the kurok, 
barren to^ both parties, were divided^ 
But, in justice to PrOvost, it ttiust be 
added, that thk contingent result could 
not have been with certainty'loreseen 
by him, as ihe duration of thevu^’W^ 
uncertain^ and that the first 
of a general should be the 

indhMdto Ihink he was ^ 
have told loinktem m^tedly A 
naval superiority on the lakes is a wAgw 
Asa. of Access in war ftoivtiorww' 

if oar shoald'Se whoJ^de' 

la Km qscbob Kua* 
lUT, fiM DeoecD^ 1814; OoawQQn,.xiU 
2^1 ; 
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d\xty with which he ia intruated, rather | 
than'the ultimate miults of a courae 
which hazardous danng might perhaps 
iudu<^ 

103. The British were in acme degree 
oonapled for this discomfiture by the 
repute of a very formidable sortie 
xaa(^ from Fort Eria In the outset 
the Americans gained considerable ad¬ 
vantages, and having succeeded, during 
a ihtek mist and heavy rain, in turning 
unperceived iJie right of the English 
picket*!, ^ey made themselves makers 
of two batteries, and did great damage 
totheBritishworks. Si^dily, however, 
besiegers collectedTheir troops, and 
the enemy Were driven back with great 
slaughter. The loss on eacli side 
about eqUal; that of the British being 
six 'hundred, of wnom one-h^ilf were 
prisoners; that of the Americiins five 
hundred and eleven. Both parties after 
this became weary of this destructive 
warfare; carried on in a comer of Upper 
Canada, and attended with no sensible 
infiuonce on the fate of the campaign. 
On'Uie Slst, as the low grounds around 
Fori Erie had become unhealthy, Drum¬ 
mond retired to higher and better quar¬ 
ters in the neighbourhood of Chippewa, 
aftet in vain endeavouring to provoke 
the American general to accept battle. 
And aoon after, Oeneml Izzard, who 
had Come up from Sackett’s Harbour 
to Fort Erie With four thousand addi¬ 
tional troops,* so far from prosecuting 
the advantc^ee which so considerable 
w accumolarion of force at ihat point 
promised, blew up Port Erie, recn>Bsed 
the Kiagora, and withdrew with-his 
whole into the American terri¬ 
tory* w Thus,” says Armstrong, the 
American war-secretary, " literally ful- 
fiShir hid own pivdiction, that the ex- 
would terminate in dimppomt- 
m^ut and'disgrace.** 

^'102. Smis total evacuation of the Brit- 
JSh'territoiyv after so much bloodshed, 
a^daudh'fbnnidable prtpa^ of the 

ct]fnqa^,wae3xirii3ly 
/ioi'fife Engh^ Imixig at le!t^ 
#^^iBive superiority bn Lake 





James Yeo was taking the most active- 
measures to turn the balance the other 
way, he had the virtue—tor to a British 
sejunan it woe a virtue—of meanwhile 
submitting to be blockaded in Kingston 
by the American squadron. At lengtli 
the Bt Lawrence, a noble three-decker 
of one hundi'ed ^ns, was launched; 
Chouncey Instaritly withdrew, and waa^ 
blocked^ in his turn in Beckett's Har¬ 
bour, and the Bi^itish iicquired the 
entire command of the lake for the 
remainder of the wsr. Sir James Yeo 
immediately availed hiniself of this ad¬ 
vantage to convey a lai'go quantity of 
stores and considerable' reinforoements- 
of troops to the upper end of the lake, 
and preparations were makiiig for an 
active campaign in the eitsuing year 
on both sides, the Americans having 
laid down two line-of-battle ships, an<l 
the British two frigates on the stocks, 
when hostilities were terminated by 
the conclusion of peace ^ween the 
two countries. 

103, To conclude this liistory of the 
American War, it only remains to no¬ 
tice the attack on JTew Orleans, winch 
terminated in so. calamitous a manner 
to the British arms. This risingto-wn, 
which then numbered sevefiteen thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, wa^,not a |dace of 
warlike prepararion, or vejy iuaportant 
in a military point of view. But it was 
the great ^porium of the cotton trade 
of the southern and it was sup¬ 
posed, not without reason,, that the. 
capture of a Which' coranfended 
the whole navigatioh of the IKiriisBi'ppi 
would prijve the most 4eiwibltfb!b^ to 
the resources of ihje American' 
ment, as well as furoiril 
to the ca;£^f8. Thfi ac¬ 

cordingly, which had -h^ed at. 
Baltimore, after haying reeeiy^ rtrbng' 
reinforcetmen^ in this direc¬ 

tion, and it w«is the jdread bf crippimg 
it for this para* 

Its, effom ouifeie fonner occasiom 
The troops tad aquadi:^ 
shoida of the on the '6)h 

Deceanbor^ bdti^foouthbfthiitlg^ 


Chaunety had'^lhe 
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runs np Naw Orkane, and to 

march across to that city. There they 
■steered accordingly, and found a flotdla 
of gunboats prepa^ to dispute with 
the boats of the fleet the< landing pf 
tiie troops. ‘ Imu^ediotely a detachihCUt 
of seamen and marines was put under 
1^0 command of Captain Lockyer; and^ 
after a hard chase of six-and-thirty 
hours, he succeeded in coming up with 
and destroying lie whole, six in num¬ 
ber, manned by two hundred and forty 
men. This pursuit, however, had taken 
the boats thirty mi}eB from their ships; 
adverse win^, a ^mpestuous sea, and 
intric^ shoals, impeded their return; 
and it;was not till the 12th that tliey 
could get back, nor tijl the 16th that 
the landing of the troops commenced. 
IncrediWe difficultito M^ere undcigtme, 
both by the soldi era and sailors, in ef¬ 
fecting ihe disembarkation and con- 
ductii^ the march at that inclement 
season; «jd, what w veiy remarkable 
in that latitude^ nothing retarded them 
more than, the . excessive cold, from 
which thetrpopS, and. in i>articular the 
blacks^ suflered most severely. At 
length, howeyer,' by the unitetl and 
indefati^ble eflbrts of both services, 
thesC; obstacles, were overcome; the 
troops, in number about four thousand 
five hundred combatants, with a con- 
aiderablo quantity of heavy guns and 
etores, were landed; an attack of the 
American militia w^as repulsed, after a 
desperate struggle, the same evening; 
^ir Edward X^enham .arrived next 
day, and the army advanced in two 
dolihuus to, within art miles of New 
Osleans, whw preparations for defence 
Itiid jberajiziadip. 

an.oiHcer 

since both in the 

military aud polijUral hlato^. of his 
,, ^untry, cpinmah<|i^ the military force 
^4^tiped fop jhe 4ofo]0ce of the city, 
.y^hiebatoouhtMto^.!^ twelve,thou- 
^ jfcusmed -to gootl 

account the loug for: 

' diW&berkatiou Of 
"h^oocaaicine^;^d fhe 

tfoninw^h hie'np^aweltwwa^^^ 

fljpy yiip: posted ^ 


ment about a thousand yards lon^, 
stretching from the Mississippi on the 
right to a deose and impassable wood 
and morass on the left. This line was 
strengthened by a ditch, about four 
feet deep which ran along its front, and 
was defended by flank bastions whi 9 h 
enfiladed, its whole extent, and on which 
a formidable airay of heavy cannon was 
placed. On, the opposite bank of the 
Mississippi, which is there about eight 
hundred yards brood, a battery of 
twenty giuw liod been erected, which 
also fliuiked the whojc front of the 
I jMirapet. 

106. Attempt? were made, for. some 
days, to commence regular approaches 
against this formidable line of intrench^ 
ments, which was evidently much too 
strong to be cjirried by a cm^d^^-tnain; 
but it wjis soon found that ttio enemy*s 
guns were so superior in weight ahd 
miia})ers, that nothing was tg be, ^x- 
pecte^l from that species of attack AU 
hatids were therefoj’e set to' deepen a 
canal in the rear of the British posi¬ 
tion, leading from Lake Botgne, where 
they had di^mbarked, by which bo^ 
might be brought over the intervening 
land to the Mississipjn, and troops 
ferried acj oss to carry the battery on 
the right bank of the river; but this 
proved a work of such oxti'aordinoay 
labour, that it w'as not , till the evening 
of the 6th of Januaiy that the out. was 
declared pass*ibie. The boats were im¬ 
mediately brought up and. secret^ 
near tho ri^ er, wholly imki^Wn to the 
eUeiny; and dispositions for an aasau^ 
were made at five o'clock pn theimorn- 
ing of the 8th. Colond Thornton, 
with fourteen hundred men, was to 
cross tho river in the. ni^^t, atoraf the 
batter}', and advance up the ri^t bank 
till he came abreast of New Ozleans,; 
while the main attack on the intt^enoh- 
ments in front was to be in tw<i 
columufl—the first, ileatined to cjwry 
the works, under the command of 
(general t^ibbs; Ijke second^ j;»U8)sUt3(g 
ratiraly .of trooper and intended 
vihoroly to effiact a ^vawSpib i«d 
(Jenei^ EeanA lUclmjUug.eeainen ai^ 
maripps, about eixthousaimoc^bat^te 
pp the ^0 wend in th® ‘ 
; a. 3 le 2 u)kar fdree to' attack doobli} 
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number^ intrenched to the teeth in 
worhs brisUing vrith bayonets^ and 
loaded vith heavy artillery; 

IQd; UiKeXpeotod delays, principally 
owing to the rapid billing ci the river, 
Lindeied the boats, fifty in number, 
Vfhixsh were to eonvey Thornton*® men 
aoross, horn reaching their destination 
at the appointed hour ; and this, by 
preventing the attacks on the opposite 
banks being mmultaneons, had a .most 
prejudicial efiect upon the issue of the 
operations. The patience of Pakenham 
b^ng at length oxhausterl, the assault 
on we left bank was ordered, even 
before it wa® known whether the troopS 
had be^ got across, and Gibbs' oolumn 
advanced to the works. By this time, 
however, the wintry daw^n had bogiui 
to break, a^d the da^ nioss was die- 
oerned £mm the American batteries, 
,nioving over the plain. Instantly a 
tremendous fire of gra}>o and round- 
shot was%i>ened on both sides from 
the bastions upon it; b\it nevcrtheleBs 
the column, consisting of the 4th, 2lHt/ 
and 44th, with the 0Bd in supjwrt, 
moved steedily forward, and reswihed 
the edge of the glacis. There, how¬ 
ever, it was found that, through some 
nagl^ on the part of the commander 
of the44th regiment, the scaling-ladders 
and &B&ines had been forgotten, so that 
it was impossible to mount the i)ara}U3t. 
This necessarily occasioned a stoppage 
at the foot of the works, just under the 
enemy’s ^hs, while the ladders were 
sent for m ail possible haste; but the 
firs was soon so terrible that the head 
of the column, riddled through and 
thrOic^r fell back in disorder. 

10j^> Pakenham, whoso buoyant cour¬ 
age evmr'led him to the scone of danger, 
i hinkbtj g they wisre now fairly in for it, 
go on, rode to the &ont, ral- 
lied.^e itoops agmn, led them to the 
skM of the glacis, and was in the ant, 
wwi bait off, of ohern'ing on hk fol- 
Weiik#h^ he fell, mortaUy woiuided^ 
piei^eid^ wt tile moment by two 
Genbhd Gibbft el^b wa« somi 
Eea^who led on the 
lesem eelmnm oonekting of the 

i^vamed through the 
fire, but .that 
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SutiLOrlfind Highlanders, a thousand 
strong, instead of being daunted by 
the carnage, rushed with fmntic valour 
tiirough the throng, and with such 
fui? {unssed the leadmg files on, that, 
withbut either fascines or ladders, they 
fkiHy found their way by mounting 
upon each others’ shoulders into the 
work. So close and deadly, however, 
was the fire of tie riflemen when they 
got in, that the successful assailants 
were cut off to a man. At the same 
time Colonel Ronney, on the left, also 
penetrated into the intronchmente; 
but tho companies which carried them, 
not being supported, were mown down 
by grape-shot as at Borgen-op-2ioom. 
I^inaliy, General Ijambert, upon whom 
the command had now devolved from 
the death of Pakenham and the wounds 
of Qibbs and Keane, finding that to 
carry the works was impossible, and 
that the slaughter. was tremendous, 
drew off his troops, who by this time 
had been thrown into great confusion. 
Owing, however, to tim admirable ooun- 
teuanco maintained by.the r^m 
which covered the retreat, consisting 
of the Tfh and 43d regiments, the men 
i-were withdrawn without any molesta¬ 
tion from the enemy. 

lOS. While this sanguinaTy vepulse, 
which cost the &itish tvm thousand 
men killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
was taking place cm the left boi^ of 
the Missiasii^i, Colonel Thornton, with 
his division, had gained the mosb de¬ 
cisive success on the right This able 
ofiBioer, with hie fourteen hundred men, 
had repaired to the point assigned to 
him on the etneinag .of tim 7^ tut, 
found the boats not yet arrived ; md 
it was not tiU near xoidnij^ a 
number, barely suilcient to tnonport 
a third part of'his troops acrosa, tirere 
Imnxght up. Deeming it, however, ef 
essexmal &p<»t8&oe ti> co-<^}erate at 
the appdintad time in ti^e fatnK 2 i|isd' 
Attack, he'moved over with a fhw cd 
bis men, imd by a sudden chaige, at 
the head of part'of fikefifrtii and a body 
of headed^,by himself on the 

fisa^ cf theworloij'O^endedi^ 
himetif master of the redoubt with 
very Jittie loss, tbosig^ defended by* 
tW4nly4wo and seventeen hun*^ 
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di'ed men, and amply etored mip- 
piiea of all sorte. He waa just prepar¬ 
ing to turn iiiese guns on the enemy’s 
flank, -which lay ejitirdy exposed to 
their fire, when advices were received 
from General Lambert, of the defeat 
of the attack on the left hank of the 
1 iven Colonel Dickson was sent over 
to eicamine the situation of the bat^ 
terj which had been won, and report 
whether it, WiJs tenable; but he did 
not deem it defensible except with a 
laiger force than Lambert could dis^ 
p>8e of for that piupose, and therefore 
this detachment was ^wn back to 
the left bank of the xiver, and tlie 
troops at all points returned to their 
camp. 

109. The British -troops, after this 
bloo^ defeat, were in a very critical 
position, far advanced into the enemy’s 
country, with avictoriou&anny, double 
their own strength, in their front, and 
a desert fiountiy, fourteen miles broad, 
to traverse in ^eir, rear, before they 
reached their sbipB, Lambert, niyt 
deeming himsdf in sufiicient strength 
to renew the attack, retreated on the 
night of the ISth, and effected the 
movement with such ability that the 
whole fiield<:artiRery, ammunition, and 
storesof everydesoriptaon, were brought 
awsy,exce£^^eightheavy guns, which 
were destroyed. The whede wounded 
aiso were mnoved, except eighty of 
the worst cases, with whom movement 
would have hee^ dangerotis, who were 
to the humanity of the enemy: a 
dui^ which General Jackson disoha^od 
with a seal and attention worthy of 
the ability and gallani^y he had dis¬ 
played an the action. The British 
troops were safely re*embarked xm the 
27ih^. and soon alt<u^ in some degree 
conmed for theur dunsters by the cap- 
tme ^ Fort Boyw^.near Mobile* com- 
rxmdam the entrahoe to the bay in 
whii^ Siat town is situated; whieh 
yi^ed, wiih its ganjson ^ thm hxm- 
dred and sixty men and twenty-two 
gttiuf,‘ to a combined the land 

and sea forow on Hdie 12th Fsbruaiy, 
On the Tsxy next day iateO^Mice wa« 
received of the oonclugion of peace 
between the United States and Greats 
Britain at Ghent 


110. Conferences had for, some time 
been going on at that city in the 
Netherlands, between the British and 
American connmssioneFs; and as the 
terminatton of the Continental war had 
entirely set at rest. at least for the 
preset, the questdon of neutral flags, 
and the United States were in no con¬ 
dition to sustain a war singly with 
Great Britain, for the mere assertion 
of sailr)rs' privileges in opposition to 
the right of seai'cli to apprehend desmt- 
exs, there was no difiiciilty in coming 
to an accommodation. Accordingly on 
the 24th December a tr^ty was con¬ 
cluded at Ghent, on terms highly hon¬ 
ourable to Gi'eat Britain. A general 
restitution of conquests and acquisi¬ 
tions on both aides was stipulated, whh 
the exception of the islands in Paea- 
maquoddy Bay, which were to remam 
as to possesHion in siatu until the 
decision of the commissioners appointed 
by the two governments ; add in the 
event of their differing in opinion, the 
deoisiou of some friendly soverei^ 
whose judgment was to be final The 
mol's important point of tho boundary 
between the American state of Mmne 
and the British province of New Bruns¬ 
wick, which since become the 
subject of such angry cemtention be¬ 
tween both the govamments and the 
inhabitants of the two countries, was 
in like manner referred to two com¬ 
missioners, one to be appointed ly eaoh 
party ; * and, failing wir deoisitMa, or 
in the event of their differing in opin¬ 
ion, to the decision of some friendly 
sovereign or state, whose judgment 
shall be final and oondusive.” A simi- 

. * Whereas tieither that part of the high- - 
lands lying due north from the source of 
tho river St Croix, designated la the former 
treaty of peace betweea the two powers as 
the north-west anglo of Nova BcotU, northe 
north - westmost head of the Ooimeetieut 
river, havp yet been ascertained; and where¬ 
as that part of the boundary fine between 
the dotmiiions.bf the two powers whidli ex¬ 
tends from the source of the river ^ Croix 
directly north to the abovo-meptfoiied north* 
wertwfmleofNovafSootia; t^ucealongl^ 
said hlghUnds which dividefhose riyers that 
empty thonselveB into me river dt luwraice 
from those whlehfi^ iaho the Atlantfr Onsstt, 
to north-westmoet b«sd:of Oomksd^iiht' 
river {thrixeedown along themid^euf 
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lar, provision WAa made for the aeoer- 
jtainfeient of the disputed houndaiy, 
the Lakee Ontario, Erie, Su- 
peript^. and thA l^e of the Woods. It 
wae^atipukMihat neither paH^'ishotdd 
kcMp up my armed vessele on 

; in oOmaequmce of which j^l 
such sunk in the mud All hostii' 
iti^ with the Indian tribes were forth¬ 
with to cease, on the part of both the 
oontraotaug parties; and it wae further 
provided, that whereas the traffic in 
slaves is irreconcilable with the prin- 
clpies of humanity tuid justice, and 
wuMoes boOi his Majesty and the 
IJnit<^ States ore desirous of continu¬ 
ing ^eir efforts to procure its entire 
al^lition, it is hereby agreed that both 
the oontrooting parties shall ^ use their 
best, endeavours. to accomplish bo de¬ 
sirable an objectNothing was said 
either regarding the flag covering the 
merchandise,, or on the right of search 
for seamen, claimad and exercised by 
Ureat Britan. 

111.' SuA was the treaty of Ghent, 
^hkib put an end t<> the bloody and 
costly war between Great Britain and 
Aihmca. That it was advantageous 
to England, and that the United Stated 
otQQVged upon the whole worsted from 
& evident from the consider¬ 
ation, that neither the ostensible nor 
tho rw objects of the latter in engag¬ 
ing in the contest were attained. The 
ostensible objects vrere establishing the 
principles, that the flog covers the mer- 
cheuadisei au^ that the rigjht of search 
iSeamen who had desoi^ is inod- 
<The real objects to 

from Great Britain the Canadas, 
c<^unction with Napoleon /1 
ekti^g^t^ its maritime and colonial j 
Neither object was attained, 

without one 
tg oipd about neutral rigt^ts; 
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and so far from losing her North Ame¬ 
rican possessions, Great Britain re¬ 
tained every part of them, and emerged 
from the contest with a much stron^^ 
and more defensible colonial dominion 
than that with which she went into it. 
Yet were the great questions itally at 
issue in the war rather adjourned ^n 
decided; and the tr^ty itolf is to be 
regarded rather as & long iariM than a 
final pacifloation. The Maine frontier 
line remained undecided; a territoTT 
as lai:ge as all England, and }>art of which 
is of vital importance to the security 
of our American posBcssions, was left iu 
dispute between the parties; the com¬ 
missioners of the iwo powers, a$ might 
have been expected, adhered to the 
views of their respective cabinets; the 
award, in 1834, of the King of tjie 
Netherlands, who was chosen umpire, 
which divided the disputed territory 
between the parties, satisfied neither 
side, and by common consient was re¬ 
pudiated. TOe right clRizned by Great 
Britain of searching ^ei*chants vessels 
remained untouched, and Was therefore 
virtually conceded; the important duty 
of searching for slaves, {eft unset¬ 
tled, threatens, at no distant period, 
to lender it again the subject of angry 
contention between the two nations; 
and tlid triumphs of Hattebmg and 
New Orleans, with which the. war ter¬ 
minated, have elated the inhabitants 
of the Uni*^ States, ax^ blinded them 
to the real weakuesB of their situatioxit 
that there is too' much room, to fear, 
fhat, out of this premature and inoom* 
|dete pacifleation, ^ :hiture ^d ealgmi- 
tous war between the tH^o.uountricR 
may one day spx^. n ,. 

112. The herolo vaJlour 
Sir Edward P^kmham,..jGk^xeacaI Keaim> 
and their bre^ 

temj^to cany, by Ihe liu^ be¬ 
fore New Orieau^ moke us 

shutnUr to tihe gallant and bou- 
osAablOf but fttIM 

which m«t^ them njhdulyrd^phfo their 
6immy, <ma seeh tog^ by force what 

by 

tiioo.i. Wiett we reisiajlleak ,^bhoi 

Thojmxton, with ine^Uwo^ noiiw. 

battik on »ivw 

^th tortdly Ony losai th^byeon^^etdy 
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turning the ©neDQy*s portion, render¬ 
ing it untenable egainst any conBidcr- 
able force cannonading from that aide, 
and exposing the city to an immediate 
attack from a quarter where it had no 
defence, it is impossible not to regret 
the impnident and needless display of 
valour which was attended with bo 
grlevoUB a loss, and caused to miscarry 
nn enteq^rise so well conceived, and up 
to that j)oint so ably executed. True, 
various unforeseen accidents conspired 
to mar the assault; the boats did not 
get through the canal so -Boon as had 
been expected, bo that Thornton’s co- 
o\>eration oU the right came too late 
to retrieve alfeirs on the left *bank; 
and the unhappy oblivion of, or delay 
ill brining ui>, the fascines and Bcal- 
ing-laddera, converted what might have 
been a succesfjful assault tliere into 
a bloody repulse. But still these ac¬ 
cidents are the usual attendants of a 
night assault, especially where the col- 
unms of attack are combined from dif¬ 
ferent quarters j and the point is— 
Might not the Hsk of incurring them 
have been avoided, by crossing the 
w^hole troDpfi to the right bank of the 
river, oa soon as the boats were got up 
and launched on its waten?, thus reiuler- 
ing 'unavailing fill the formidable iu- 
treiiGhments ^ere ? This was what 
Napoleon, by the passage of the Danube 
at ISnaseradorf, did in regard to those 
created at so great a cost of labour by 
the Austrians in ^lont of Eealing.^ It 
would appear that the* rapid and bril¬ 
liant BUf^efis of a small British force at 
Bladensbeig, as well as onmany occasions 
in Canada,'when tlieymet the troops 
of the United States Ih the open field, 
bad English general iu- 

eenEal:^0'to t&o dangers ol attacking 
them whan b^ind formidable intrench- 
inent^ and caustd him. to forget that the 
American rifle, though unable to'with¬ 
stand the shbeK of the English bayonet 
in regular combat, k a mo^ formidable 
weapon '^hen wielded by ^tknt hands 
behind trees, or under shelter .of the 
redoubts, which su imd often 

fata%, the ^veteran and tim 

ihexpt^rienced soldier 

ns. E^thaps no nation ever tnifiGsred 


so severely by war as the Americans 
did from this contest, in their external 
and commercial relations. Their for¬ 
eign trade, anterior to the . estrange¬ 
ment from Great Britain, so flourishing 
as to amount to ^£22,000,000 of ex- 
IH)rts and £28,000,000 of imports, car¬ 
ried on in one million three hundred 
thousand tons of shipping, was, literally 
Bpcfiking, and by no figure of speed), 
annihilated; for- the oflicial returns 
show that the former had sunk in 1814 
to £1,400,000, or little more than an 
eighteenth part of their former amount, 
the latter to less than three inDlions.* 
The capture of no less than fourteen 
hundreil American vessels of war and 
mercliandise api>ear6d in the Londem 
Gwzetto during the two years and a 
half of tile Htniggle, besides proba¬ 
bly an equal imml^r which were too 
inconsidenible to enter that register; 
and eltliougli, no doubt, tliey retali¬ 
ated actively and effectively by their 
shijtej of war and privateers on Brit¬ 
ish commerce, yet the number of 
these was too small to produce 
considerablo set-off to suck immense 
losses. 

114. The rapid growth of Britirii 
commerce, w'hen placed in juxtaposi¬ 
tion to the almost total ‘’extinction of 
that of the United States, demonstrates 
decisively that, while the contest lasted, 
the ainttws of war were increasing in 
the one country as rapidly as th^ were 
diying up in the other. In truih, the 
ordinaiy American revenue,' almost 
entirely derived from customhouse 
duties, nearly vanished during the 
continuance of the contest, ard the 
deficit rec^uired to be made up by ex¬ 
cise and direct taxes levied in tho 


* Total of American exports and iiD|KMts 
durUigthroo years before the rupture wltli 
Groat Britain, and during the three yeafs r»f 
iu continuanoe* BoHars converted at 4s. Sd. 
to the dollar. 

S!]^perti. 

*180$, . i*1B,900,589 , 

1 ^, . 21 , 183,063 ' 

180r, I, 33,671,488 
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and loane^ vAmh ia tha year 
1614 amounted io no than: twenty 

ndUioiui five hundred thonamd duUare, 
or ^Te £4>100ji)00 sterlit^; anim- 
sn^twaum lor a st^ the anmial in-* 
coine of Which m ordinary times teas 
only. twenty-tibree' million dollazs, or 
41^600,000. Two-thirds of the mer- 
"cK^e and trading classea in all the 
stated of ihe Union became insolvent 
d)U4iigthea0di^trousyears; and such 
wiW. tto. ig^eniig said publlo discon- 
toit in jUto northern states of Mas- 
saohusetts and Connecticut, that it 
alti^ether overoamo their sentiment 
of i^onaliiy; and a part of the in* 
habitants, when peace arrived, were 
|ape|psrh^ steps to break o:^ from the 
Union, assert their national inde|)eu- 
and make peace with Great 
Britom, the future proteotor of their 
republk.* 

116, A war fraught with su(^ dis- 
aatem to the United States, was not 
without its evils also to the iukibitaiits 
of 'Great Britain. In ortimary times, 
the closing of the North American 
mathel^ which at that period took ofiT, 
pa an average of years, twelve millions’ 
worth of produce and manu¬ 

factures, would have been most severely 
felt^ And it was' mainly to its stoppage 
that the great distresses in England in 
tSn ^d the dret months oi 1812 had 
been ^^owing-^ But this market had, 
fitxaii the operation of the American 
and Ndn-intercourse Acts, 
be long in abey^ce; commerce hod 
idhiibvered new imannels; and an ample 

for its loss, for the time 


at least, had been found in the xaarket*8 
of Buwia, Gernsany, and Italy, now 
sudde^j thrown open to Briti^ en¬ 
terprise by the triumj^s of the allied 
arm' * tasting effect, frat^ht 
with consec^uencee in jurioxis to British 
manufoctumg interests, was found in 
the forcible direction of a large por- 
iion of the capital, and no inoonsider- 
able part of tim industry, of the United 
States to manufacturing employinent; 
an effect which has survived the tem¬ 
porary causes which gave it birth, and, - 
by permanently investing large capitals 
in that apeciea of industry; lua render¬ 
ed the subsequent expot^ of Great 
Brittiin, if the vast increase of popula¬ 
tion in the United States is taken into 
account, by no means s© considerable 
03 they were before the war. When 
the great and growing extent of the 
British colonies, and the prodigious 
market they have opened and are 
opening to British inanutacturiiig in- 
tluBtry, both in the eastern and western 
hcmisphwe, .are considered, this de¬ 
pendence for the sale of so lai’ge a 
wrtioii of our manufactures on any 
foreign nation wbatevor, may possibly 
appear to b© fraught with serious 
danger, and its curtailment ratt^ a 
benefit tluin an injury. But an un- 
xnixed evil has arisen from the jealousy 
of British manufactures which has 
necessarily grown up, espeoiaBy in the 
northern smtes pf ihe Union, £rom 
the growing importance of their own 
fabrics, and the animosity i^inst this 
countiy which has in oonaequenee 
arisen in those states which, wfaea the 
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mr. commenced, were mcmt firxEkly ei- 
tached to our aUia&oa 

116. When we ceneid^ the vast 
evils to both eoimtriee whiek miist 
inevitably ar&e £roin a renewal of hoB- 
tilitics Mween. America and 
Bi'itain; when we recollect that ,onr 
exports to the United States are stOl 
on an average eight millions annually 
in ordinary fteuaona; when we call to 
mind that England is the great market 
for the cotton of the southern states, 
and that the intercourse between the i 
two countries is so immense; that out 
of two milUon and ninety^ix thousand 
'tone of shipping, which now carry on 
tlie foreign t^e of the United States, 
no less.than seven hundred and hfty- 
four thousand are employed in com 
dticting the traffic between the two 
countries; when w« remember that the 
connection between them is so close, 
that failures to any great extent in the 
American provinces never fail to pro¬ 
duce stagnation and distress in the 
Tnan\:facturmg districts of Great Bri¬ 
tain; and that two consecutive bad 
harvests in the British Islands, by the 
strain on ihe money market of London 
which they oecoaioned,caused thewhole 
banka of the southern states of Ame¬ 
rica, including the imtional bank of the 
United States, to fill in 163ft,—it will 
appear hardly possible that human folly 
could go eo as to force on hosti¬ 
lities l^tweeu the two nations. This 
will appear the more wnprobable, when 
it is reccdlected how swenuously and 
laudably the ^vemmeut, in 

both^ countiiei^ ha^e laboured to re¬ 
move or softeh, of late years, all causes 
of disoO^'bti'Weeii t^m; and how 
clearly thct leading men in the United 
states, ^ well as in this country, are 
im]^reai^,wltb<the indissoluble union 
whxoh subskts betwe^tlmkintemts, 
and Ihe disaabrona which a rup¬ 
ture could ^ot fad to hatio, upon them, 
l^verthdess, notl^iig ^ more certain 
&an that hostlHief .th« United 
Btati^ «ute noionly ^rdbshle but 
nent;'tlnittbedei^ 

flmt upon eiiher. pea|t% ^ j^msshm 

ocoinETOime and 
“laJti. however tha/paWotw-iol 
‘ jfmf ^ ii oittoi dbty 



to provide against them. The solution 
<d this apparent paradox is easy, if the 
nature of ihe two gotemments is taken 
into consideration* 

117; Democwwgr is univemally and 
neceBsarily ewpanswf for the super¬ 
abundant energy which it generates at 
home can only hnd vent ih fpreim 
acquisition. Wheihor it 
or not, depends upon situation'of 

the demooratio power, and the means 
it enjoys of finding vent, ei^ar in the 
pacific establishment of colonles,^ or 
in warlike conquests with the swonL 
Carthage and Tyre in ancient, Genoa; 
Venice, and Great Britain in modem 
times, have chiefly poured forth .their 
superfluous numbers and -energy in 
colonisation; Sparta, Athens,and BomOi 
of old, and reptiblican France in our 
own day, have forced their into 
the adjoining states, not with the* 
olive blanch of colonial industry, but 
with the sword of ruthless conqu^ 
If we would judge how rapidly and 
certainly democratic institutionsrender 
a powerful nation aggressive, we have 
only to look to the numerous “Wars of 
conquest which have been uhdeataken 
by Great Britain in the East, especially 
since ihe great democratic convulsion 
of 1632. America shares to the full 
in these spreading popensHies of all 
republican communities; and such U 
the growth of its population that 
pansiou is to it the condition of exii^ 
ence. It is impossible ihat two such 
communities, bi'ought in so tOMauf 
points into contact, «nd having ao mkdy 
subjects of national as wdl os ind& 
yiduol rivalry, should not m%hng be 
brought into collision. Large aa ,it is, 
the New World is net, at leastin thei^ 
own opinion, Targe enough for botln 
118, The pretensions the Ameriooiur 
have set up to an immense ^rtion pi 
the Britii^ pcfflsessiona in nlyhe, and 
which tl^y have eueceeded by ihe 
treaty of 1842 in estatdisbiiv. to the 
extent of neariy a half,, but Which a 
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iag^iisaivo propfiftiity of democracy. 
Th^ ^ttre of Texas^.without the 
fih^w of a title; their unprincipled 
invaeion of Mexico in eearch of tiKe 
fiilvqir of its mines, or the gold of Calir 
fomia; their coasoless encroachifnents 
on the Inmans of the Fat* West,— 
throve iba^ they arb noways behind 
Seir predecessors in the republics of 
Rome or Athens in aggressive ambi¬ 
tion. The “multis utile bellum” is 
felt as sl^glyin the New as it ever 
was in the Old Wbrid. England has 
not been more incessant in its absorp¬ 
tion of the lesser powers in India than 
United States have been with Ame¬ 
rica. This disposition, wdiich in only 
itdlamed with every acquisition it re¬ 
ceives, must ere long bring them in 
contact, eitlier hj warlike aggrestdon 
or.jjncific annexation, with onr North 
Ataerican provinces. They would wdll- 
ingly shoulder off or incorporate the 
white man in the North, as they have 
done the red man in tlie West, or the 
Spaniard in the South. No dai^ers, 
no' ultimate consequences, will deter 
ihem; no wisdom on the part of 
goyertinient''wiU be able to rcsti’mn 
flxem.' The question will not be, what 
do Mr Webster and tlie enlightene<l 
patiiols of Washington desire, but what 
have the ardent democrats of Maine, 
the Ohio, and .the Mississippi determin¬ 
ed ?, It iaf there that the ruling power 
of America is to be found; it is in 
. their di^jKisxtions and pasBions that the 
of its future fortune# is placed. 
T^t they are essentially both exi)au- 
aiW ftnd aggressive, can be doubted by 
none ^ho mve watched the systematic 

they have made along 
^ the frontier for several years 

past tb bring on a war with Gr(*at 
■ They would suffer little, at 
lUib instapoe, from suc^ a 

^br their connections are aU in« 

hir by the British was even 
to them than that origlnaUy 
hmiMliy ItedcUn aad tbe autbon of too 

Ehedlsoovmin toefbrelga 
to9 e^iusl map, with toe 
hotto‘$#^lntoslded d^neatedin W 'red 

1 Metismet to 
moim- 


land, and their main dependence is, on 
^rioultural labour, If they derive no 
other satisfaction from hostilities, they 
will at least be sure of this, to them 
no small one, of seeing the cmnmeici^ 
wealth, and paper. aristocracy of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and toe. great 
cities on the coast, too object of their 
undying jealousy, destroy^ by the first 
convulsion consequent on a rupture. 

Regarding, then, hostilities wdth toe 
United States as n^ only probable, but, 
it is to be feared, ultimately unavoid¬ 
able, it is of importance tp gather such 
lessons fi'oin thh ^xast as may best avoid 
diaister in the future. 

119, (I.) DemoGj-acyinivaris justtoe 
reverse of j)aper credit: it is weakness 
in the outset, but strength in too end. 
Its uniform \mnt of preparation, and 
resistance to present burden# for the 
sake of future advantages, induce the 
former; its inherent energy and inex- 
liaustible reaoiirees, wh^n fully roused, 
occasion the latter. It will be wisdom 
in British statesmen to calculate on 
both these occurrences. They should 
recollect that in I SI 3 the Americans 
rushed into a long-meditated yrai* w'ito 
Great Biitain with four frigates, eight 
sloops, and six thousand men; but toey 
should recollect also that,with these 
tiny forces they achievedmiore remark* 
able victories over toe ^ British at aea 
than toe French did during toe whole 
course of the revoluiionaiy war, and 
baiBed at land the veteran# oi lUe Pen¬ 
insular campai|;nB. lu^a cemtestwith 
America, toerefora^tmore than, wito any 
oilier power, it is of the hi^egt imp^- 
tanca to strike hsril aud succc^uily in 
too outset. The superior. xuilitoOT aiid 
naval establitoments^ ample, . re¬ 

venue, and hirg^ tfbmo of 
direction of Great Britaiin, net 
toe means of 

ous^blows on America to ^ cum- 
menftmaent of the war toe ex* 


to bO'inoreAeartobftls^^ 

Eretytoiog, thewore^^fdil depend 
the(«aei:gy wito whito hos^lii^/ato nf 
;^sf«OQndii|otod, andtoadnRul.dhwQt^ 

vtoto are deJxvered. 
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120, (IL) In such a contest, it is more ! 
than i>robab]e that England wUl, in the 
first instance, assntne the <^enBive, 
find striyC to luake the United States 
^fecl the weight of hei^ fleets an^ armies, 
before they have assembled any eon- 
^derable or expedenoed forces for iheii* 
defence. Towels success in such a war¬ 
fare, however, it is indispensable that 
adequate forces should, from the very 
Outset, be placed at the disposal of her 
military ootnmauders; and the wretched 
system of starving the war in Ihe be¬ 
ginning be from the beginning abandon¬ 
ed, Every sliillmg saved then will cost a 
jjound before hostilities are over. The 
deplotnble plan of sending out a seventy- 
four gun ship, four or five frigates, and 
three thousand soldiers, to keep the 
coiuits of the* United States in a state 
of olarai; must never again be renewed. 
Its failure in the two first campaigns 
against a nmdi more unwarliko enemy, 
the Chinese, has Bu£&ci^tly stamped 
its absurdity. If it is, a repetition of 
the fsilure at Baltimore, and the dis¬ 
aster Rt Kow Orleans, may with confi¬ 
dence be anticipated. A squadron of 
ships of the line and armed steamers, 
Ruch as that which tore down iho ram¬ 
parts of Aiore, should at once, be equip¬ 
ped and kept together; not less than 
ten, if possible fifteen thousand land 
• troops^ ^ould'be put on board. Such 
a fdree, if directed by able o£8cers, 
w6uld, wiUi; the poWeifuI aid of war 
ateame^, and the pr^nt gunnery of 
the British marine, destroy the whole 
naval estfidilishments of the United 
itt a single campaign. The em- 
plo^ent of' a few thousand men, 
merely to land hew and there, as we 
did at Baltimore,’ and m we have re- 
ceaiti^ deme in Uhina, would infallibly 
termkoate, 'afbeir great expense, in dis- 
appdiatanent and defeat The Ameri- 
eatiB will xtet suoe&wh, es the 
did when sindtiG^ att^ked, wh&n six 
mieui^peikir li^oze Hew York* 
orl^dtimereh ' * 

121: <111.) The fhiiitoiry tetources of 
't|3ie Ufiited States nsE^tsiuh-a sys* 
tern of;^wair£are; Wfe peitfecSy trifling; 
and there is no likelihood, aS long os 
' thh i^ime con^uee in 

that: eowntryi of their emmUxtg dto^ 
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ing peace to such assessment as is ne¬ 
cessary to give them any tluug like a 
respectoblo force at tho commencement 
cd liostiUties. The militia, which in 
establish^ in every part of iho coun¬ 
try, cannot be regarded as affording a 
considerable addition, at any one point, 
to the military force of the Unitecl 
States. For it is not liable to be re¬ 
moved for from home, and therefore 
the defence of each place must rest 
with its own immediate^neighbimr- 
hood; and being exercised only tl^e 
days in tlie year, and for the most i)a>*t 
destitute erven of uniform, it cannot be 
j'elied on for proi>er operations in the 
field. But the experience of the last 
war demonstrates what, a p'lm't, might 
have been^ already anticipated, that 
behind iiitrenchmouts or stockades, or 
in the defence of woody positions, this 
Fpecies of force, comptjsed for the most 
ivart of brave men, habituated to the use 
of the rifle, may often be extremely for¬ 
midable. And the exompleof thecontest 
in the Tynd, in 1801), is not requir,ed to 
demonstrate tii^it, in such a wariore, 
skilful marksmen, well acquainted with 
the localities of the country they are 
employed to defend, may often succeed 
in defeating the be^ dIscipUned regu¬ 
lar forces. It will bo "the wisdotn of 
England,' therefore, in any future htw- 
tilities, to make no attempt on the 
American coast but with a very j>ower- 
ful military force; and if such is not 
at her disposal, to .confine her efibrts 
to.a closoblock^e of the harbotutc of 
the United iStates, and bombardment 
of such towns as appear, to be Accessible 
to that species of atiock. ' 

122. (IV.) In such a warfare, it is 
of the last impoitance ti^at hostilities 
should bo directed against public pro¬ 
perty or merchimdise oh}y; and 
that the piratical system recently adopt¬ 
ed in China, of thi'catening With destruc¬ 
tion a city not fortified, if vit do^ not 
redeeia itself by a laige coniributibu, 
should above all things be avoided.' T^is 
Was Jtrit Happleon'sffyJitem of war, which 
tdthnately his min.; and it 

WW9 byst^ily teidstitig^ 

of sueh a waftem upon him that 
avoped fighting op,a ha- 
tibnal reshiiiUi^ 
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of ihe puMc build- 
ingi^'<«tber ihAa ihe ersen^, it Wdt&r 
cut iojudlcioua es it'w^ 

; it dtM that imlia^jr 
etiap'^hich ^rodttoed the vjgorcMxii re- 
sistox^ce at Baltimore, and manned 
1^, t^oubtfl at New Orleans. The 
att&ounoittg of “Beauly and Booty*' 
as object of that expedition, wh^ 
Ihe American writers assert was dono» 
was the mode of ail others best calcu¬ 
lated to awahen a vigorous spirit of 
o|^>ositlon.' In every mercantile com' 
munhy where opulence has made any 
progren^ the great object of the citissens 
is jto e:!fibricale their property without 
sedems injury from the ^rils of war; 
and when the public defence has come 
to d^pehd mainly on their exertions, it 
is Mdom that th^ may not be para¬ 
lyse by an ofFer of security to private 
pkxmerty, and by reatrictlug hostility 
to ^ armaments of the state. On the 
other hand, a sense of danger to their 
own poiseasions, from the city falling 
mtb of the enemy, is more 

lifa^ldisAimythiiigtorou burghers 
to kn ^ergetic defence; and the ex- 
amtfe of New Orleans may show what 
coat is incurred ere the resistance even 
.aooh luban militia can be over- 
OOfito' . 

1^. ff*) ^e last war has clearly de- 
moneiaiatoa that the ootnmand of the 
lalw £s 4ecd^|W of a campaign on the 
ihuntier, and that witoout it 
the best-laid plans defence may fall; 
Slid WeUington has recorded his de- 
oided opinion, that on adue ascendancy 
on. the inland waters, the success of 
tonteet between tlie British and 
that quarter is entirely 
d6{)dndimt|«H^ Chap, xoi, § 99, notel 
Tfo ilW£> di^omtures sustaineu 
iA l^d to Of# .North Am^can poeoss- 

Proctor at the 
lleWiltoi 4pdg«^ and the retreat of 

—were 

^ toiWl^to oonpn^ehDeB ol ijhe Hiaasr 
’ .YSlh, of- Chatmcey: gain^ 

theifeitonn'invar 
on: 


and ydiere the means of avertiiitg H are 
to be found, it is ihe duty of the Brit¬ 
ish gdvenim^t to foe at ^ times pro- 
paiw for hostilities and in an especial 
manner raidy dt a ntoment's warnings 
to ^uto or nroDare a formidable nav^ 
foroe ant 


ike oh 'Ctonuplain, Erie, and On¬ 
tario. And on this subject ij^will be 
well to bear in mind two facts demon¬ 
strated hy the experience of the last 
war, attention to vdiich Will prove of 
vital importanoe on the &:ist renewal of 
hostilities. 

124. First, that such are the facilities 
for shipbuilding OU the lakes which 
the United States enjoy, partly from 
being at home on their shores, portly 
from the woods in their neighbourhood 
not having been felbd to any consider¬ 
able extent, that the American govern¬ 
ment had entered into a contnMit with 
shipbuildeta at Sackett's Naibour, in 
December 1614, to have two sail of 
the line, of one hundred guns each, 
ready for sea on Bake Ontmo Within 
sixti/ dap of the time wh>cm the timber 
was standing in Ihe fotert. Second, 
that the tepidity ol ship-building is 
much impaiied on the British ride by 
the older civilisation of the country in 
the lower piovinoe, ihough it is oiher- 
wise in the upper/ and the extent to 
which the forests near tiie Waters on 
the Canadian shores imve been felled 
for the ^market 0 t Otoat Britain. In 
consequence, preparation and foresight 
are more imp«9»|iv^f^uired ,Qn the 
'lish than tlS Anxeriton And 
[t be reooSected, lhat eony success, 
important in all wars, WfE ^bably 
prove dedE^ in the nexteonteai wito 
America, frimi tite a^d^tpasri^du which 
it will awakento the^dSmriWiitic 








munity, andtltovride^tent bf 
less shntes whiritauiWWorikr oh the 


Lakes will at oxxpe 'riQ)Me to fktk' in¬ 
cursions. Have tee, thefo, nn adequate 
supriy of ssas(Hted?nu»»d, aiad «n mple 
Pf mted stor^ to bjs turned 

instant^ to the pu^^es <4 riri^birild- 
tog, ao iom m fatoriBries lutok but, 
or appetUf imm^ .with JtJnitol 
Stam; <02^ toe thtee totote so well 
secmi^ W ixjfhe beyond 

These arp 

({QsSribna ij^pohwltm E ri^ Itecomes 
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the British goT^nmexxt and natiou to 
reSect; £or mtk Ute answer to them 
our proi^erraUQU of OflJiada, our reten^ j 
tion wi^ it pf gne^fourth of oar com¬ 
mercial aud connequeut main- 

teuance of oitr maritime superiority 
fuod national, e^tenooi am indla&obibly 
woundup., 

‘‘(VI*) It must be evident to 
every ol>server, that the British gov¬ 
ernment were much in error in many 
pc^iculars connected with the late war 
with America. Undue contempt for 
their adversaries—ignorance of the 
pecular style of ^rigafces which they 
had oonstructed--7'impcrfect and hasty 
m^ipg of vessels—neglect in pro- 
T^iding adequate crews of seamen for 
ih^ vessels on the kkes, lay at tlie root 
of all the disasterB which were incurred. 
The extiuordinaiy pressure of th^ later 
years of the wiu* the wants of a navy 
which had ihen six hundred mips of 
war in commisuon, and e^olute 
necoBsity of directing every spare hand 
and gumeft to the prosecution of the 
cont^t with Napoleon, may excuse 
these ^eglects previouB to the taking 
of Pjum But thibj furnish no jeq>ology 
for their coutinuanoe after that period; 
and it was precisely then t)mt the 
greatest disasters were incuired. No 
excuse will remew lor a repetition of 
such exToow in future contest. We 
know to what causes our past reverses 
have been ^ owing, and we will have 
ourselves to bia^ if ^they are a^in 
inourredf 4M,0f alt the necessities 
of simh. h cout^t^ ihere is none so 
urgent as tiiat of providing in its rejj 
outset ad^tud» enaws of $kUkd sea¬ 
men, bp^,for ihe s^piadroira on the 
lakes, for the nngle veaselB in- 
tmded !to oonibat detached frigates 
wh^ ',thj&, .4mcwci^ will cort^iy 
i^d 0*^ to B^nst oar marine. 
I7ulaia;jl^ is at^ded fo, itis next 
lo cerfeiinfhsti^^ iuourred; 

they will^ ipaip ITOw frigates at toa, 
and squadromt on te hke^ wi^i the 
choice of &^iho;Us^dseanm, thrown 
Idle by tho blockade of thsbr.hhrbourB^ 
and having pne-hall qI number 

English aailors. . ^ \ > 

, (Vllj H due atteid^ 
to thew me^aqxes uf 


it does not appear that any appreheO'- 
sion need be entertained that America 
will succeed, by force of arms, in wrest* 
ing Csmada the British crown. It 
is vain for the United States to refer 
to their fiJ^en hundred thousand mill* 
tia in aims: these local forces, for the 
moat part wretchedly disciplined, and 
spread ovcar an eoctent of territory equal 
to all Europe, can add little to the 
streng^ of an invading amy. Buch 
an irruption, if it is to be carried 1^ 
yond the burning a towns or. »r* 
senals on tho frontier, must be cbn<* 
ducted by means of regular forces; and 
the American democracy will never 
tax themselves during peace for the 
establishment of a powerful standing 
army. If, indeed, they could make 
war maintain war, and, like Napolecm, 
qumi^ half their troops penneneutbi' 
on other countries; or like the Bomai^ 
after the subjugation of Macedonia, 
proclaim a uxiiversal liberation from 
imposts to themselves as the remdt ol 
their conquests, there can be no doubt 
that they would gladly accede to i«ny 
augmentation of ^eir sbondii^ amy. 
But as there is no chance of thrir efikct- 
ing such a transference of burdens to 
the Moulders of the vax^uished, by 
the conquest ,,of their only neighb^s, 
the Mexicans and sav^es, taxation, to 
be effective, must begin at home; and 
therefore, while the present eomditu- 



vinees of Great l^tcdn amc^t 
to two hundred and thousand; 
and, from a population of two xhiilion 
souls, they are capable of being raised 
to double that amouni„. Buck a forces 
though of IvtUe serving {torn tlie difl- 
culty of moving oHhosiva oj^rar- 
tldns,, is, with £e aid of twenty flioa- 



United States^, with an amyhi 
of twelve ibousanid maOt 
bring against it. 

JW. <vm.) 

^nOliaaifiaploitii tfltbe AtasiiefA fiiiff 
^ put, 'agsd Jbe 
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i&h in contending with them on that 
elem^t, itmay well beduubted whether 
JOnited States are ever destined to 
bebonie a great naval power. 
reluctance tf) submit to ahy h^ayy ot 
direct tas;ation during peace, mm’ a 
view/to secure tlie Contingent benefits 
of must permanently prev^ them 

from equif^ng adequate number 
of ^hey have now (1849) a 

population of' tyenty-ohe millions,' 
being nearly th^ population of the 
British Iritoda at the close of the war 
■w^ith. NapolCon : ftreat Britain had 
then'Wo hundred and thirty ships of 
the line, and seven’hundred and sixty* 
seven frigates and smalloi* vessels in 
her navy: and Americii lias fiow, in* 
eluding all building, just eleven ships 
of the line, seventeen frigates, and 
thirty "three brigs atid sloops. The 
prodigious outlet for population and 
industiy in the basin of the Mississq^pi, 
the great fortunes to be realised there, 
and the evident deteiminution of the 
bihabitante of the United States in 
that direction, leaves little doubt that 
agricidferal industry will form. the 
staple of the countiy for a conrae of 
ages. America, 'witli its population of 
twehty-one millions, has now only fifty- 
rix thousand sailors in her commercial 


marine; Great Britain, with its popu¬ 
lation .of twenty-eight millionH, Lis 
two hundr^ Ihou^d. Of the fifty- 
six thousand eaBors in the United 
it is understood that no less 
than thirty-fh^oe thotisand aire of Brit¬ 
ish i^in. And what decisively proves 
the isitmtion of Britain is better 
adapted for seafaring employment than 
thot 'bf America, it appeal's, from the 
pariwl^taiy returns, that whilo the 
system, dicing the twenty 
yCiffS’ ^ conrinnance, has nearly 

British trade wi^ 
then'' and augmented 

in a ilfinmar pro-^ 
a other countries it 
increase erf Brirish in a 
ririo; itoi of J^erican 
shibp^% the 'trade of 

the il^ugh, 

thssrb^; 'l^iKhiiage', h [ .now' very f 

it * 

is wiih Qteat 
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Britain or her colonial possessions ;* 
while of the tutal tonnage of the Brit¬ 
ish Islands not one-ninth part is em¬ 
ployed in conducting the commercial 
mterco|urBe with the American Re- 
public-t 

12dk (IX.) After all that con be done 
tp secure our North American possea- 
sious by the prudence and foresight of 
the mother countiy, their maintenance 
luust always chiefly depend on the 
attachment and support of their in¬ 
habitants. possibly their severance is 
destined to mise, not from foreign 
aggression, but from internal discon¬ 
tent ; not fr<jm the ambitious projects 
of their neighbovfrs, hut f^oni the selfiah 
policy of their rulers iii the mother 
countiy. Much as a)i must lament the 
efiect which the unprincipled acts and 
crimii^ ambition of the Tevolutionistn 

* T.m1e shewing tte comiwratiTe proirivBS 
of british ^oid Amorloan tonnage in oonauct'*^ 
hg tito trade wltli the Ushad States 


1821, 

1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 
1884, 
1835. 


nrliUh, T*n», 
55,188 
70.669 
89,553 
67,351 
63,036 
69,295 
99,114 
104,167 > 
86,87r . 

\ 87,231 
215,887 
288,841 
383,487 
453,Ids 
529,922^ 


Ain«ric|u», TftS** 

765,098 
787^1 
776,271 
85(1,033 
880,754 
948,206 
918>361 
868,381 
878,9^ 
967,287 
. 4^,952 
949,622 
1,111,441 
M74.670 
1,363,653 


British shipping'has, .during ihe(ie fifteen 
years, increased 86p, Am^caa 77 percent-^ 
roBTSK'sfrogt'eM 167. 

Since that fime, hoWev4r« th4 shipping, 
both British and foreign, with America, has 
amazingly declined, as ajitwatil .firom' the sub¬ 
joined table. Ihe great Asfierioan crash in 
1836 e^splains the great decrease. 


1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

m, 

1842. 


UrUtah, Ttmi, 


. *. - 


5,813 



82;453 
81,028 
884N» 

92,482 
136,201 
.121,^ 

—PoBjrwt's /«ri. vrisi Vi 

44,48. ' K > , '' 

f American and forrign tosuagaJu tho 
yearl828>^ . > i . 

MW4S.', 

Forewi 
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of Lower Canada haTe hod, in ^ienating 
the afTections of tiie afhiple-minded and 
industrious^ and once loyal and devote 
inhabitants of the lower province from 
the j^ritish government^ the evil don^ 
is not yet irremediable; and, if met in 
the right spitit^ it may be rendered, as 
passing evils often are, of la^hig benefit. 
It will bring to and force into 
notice many evils that otherwise might 
have lain unobservied/and clearly sug^ 
gest the necestity of their removal 
The vast increase of the British inhabi¬ 
tants of Upper Canada, the province of 
our North' American possessions most 
e:iqposed.to incumon from .the United 
Stated, is an additioim! ground for secu- 
lity. But the attachment and co-ope¬ 
ration even of tdiat gallant and loyal 
race can be permanently relied on only 
in one wny, and that is, by the adoption 
and steady pro^ution of a good sys¬ 
tem of colonial government. It is not 
going too far to assert, that the system 
of free trade, andrsaci^ing eveiy^ng 
to chei^ning prices in the mother 
counl^, is one c^culated to snap asun¬ 
der the unseen chain which has hitherto 
held together the Vast fabric of the 
British empire. And if, from the per¬ 
sisting in this selfish and ruinous policy, 
the colonies^ are lost to England, there 
cannot be a doubt that tile Briti^ em- 
}>ii*e \vill soon be ruined; wo shall be 
reduced to .ifllan4aj oppressed with 

debt, eaten lip by paupers, importing 
a third of tbek suoeisteTiGe from for^gn 
-countries ha foreign bottoms. 

129. ^uld be the leading 

Qmt BrIitaln.Mid Iitiahd, 2^9,406 
North erionka SS5,5V6 

, • . 10,667 

yestittditee, . . , ^ 76,749 

^ 4.892 

HoadimUi, . . 6,45* 

. ‘ 1,06« 


prlncipl 
is no fo: 


.1 i 


tr^j^Btftiahiahphe, r«.l57 

TonnagS ufOiM tho year 1B8B ;-*• 

Bissrignii ' ^1, 


Thtal, 


4^099^680 


'k 




Of which to— 

Americari-Britlsh, ' . 

Amoxicaa, , 871^210' 

I » I * 

Total to Ouited l^tes, 4$^M 
•rPioaTBE's Pttti* iac. 48,44; 691* 692. 


le of a wise colonial goveniment 
is no rqnger a matter of doubt } it was 
announc^ sixteen hundred years ago 
as thq rule of all intercourse between 
hian and man; and subsequent expe¬ 
rience has only tended to demonstrato 
its universal application as well to indi¬ 
vidual as to national trahsactiuna It 
is simply to do as we would be, done 
by. Consider the colonies as distant 
provinces of the empke; regard theni iu 
the same light as Ypi^k^ire of Middle^ 
sex; treat them accordingly, and it vdU 
be long indeed ere they seek , to 
throw off the British connection. Le¬ 
gislate for them as you would wish they 
should legislate for you, if Quebec or 
Calcuthi were the scat of the central 
government, and Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land the remote dependeucieoi Seek 
no profit of them whidi you are not 
willing that they should nutke of you; 
subject tliem to no burdens for yom* 
own advantage which you are not will¬ 
ing to bear for theirs; give them, in, 
BO far as distance and circumshmees/ 
will admit, the* same privileges and 
rights which you yourselves enjoy. 
Protect their industry from the ruinous 
competition of foreigners: pve them 
something to lose if Britkh connection 
is dissolved. Let them feel that^ they 
are really, if not formally, mpresentea 
in the Imperial Parliament; and that 
their interests are os well attended to 
as those of London, or Manchester* by 
tile representatives of Great 
It was neglect of these first prmcitdes, 
so easy to see, so hard to ptaedise^ which 
lost the British the tJhited an 

Noxih, and ihe Spsmiords the who^ cl 
Bouth America; it is in their ohoerv- 
ance that the qnly real security for our 
present magnificent colonial empire is 
to be found. And this affords j^nother 
^^ple of the aH-importaidift^ 
which BO many other pasBagos of, oon- 
temporary histoiy tend' to illustrate^ 
t^t the laws of moraBty ar,e not less 
applicable to .social and poUtic^d than 
to private echduct ,*' and 1h^ tne only 
socui^ foundation ic^ national prosper¬ 
ity found, in opi^ervas^ of, 

lyrinm of justicie ipdL 

gbqd^Vrin ih the conceiiie of 

Qoi^ Kim prasMbed'o* we 
t^e for private life. 
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oosamSBB ov viaKirjk, and bsturh of nafoXiSoh fbqu luu. 



1. ThB glorious toimindtion of the 
iTi^^escitea a d^ee of enthusiastic 
joj in the Briri&h dominions, of which 
It is impossible to give an adequate 
idea, and of which subsequent ages will 
aost^ly be able to form a conception. 
A great proportion of the people had 
grown into existence during tlie con¬ 
tinuance of ihe contest, and inh^ed 
with their earliest breath an ardent 
desiire for its eucceas ; all capable of 
reflection felt, that whatever opinion 
they might have entertained as to its 
ptdioy in the outset, the fate and char¬ 
acter of the British empire hoAi been 
ixtevooably staked upon the throw, and 
th&t tibsh* own and their children’s free¬ 
dom depwided upon its result. The^ 
grms of the struggle had been watc 
widx iutenae, and often hopele^ anx- 
ifitj: ita conclusion was marked by a 
Bidendour as tmloc^ed-for as it was un- 
exam^d. Wilh whatever diversity 
of feelixigs its commencement had been 
regarded by the great parries who di¬ 
vided the n^on, its long continuance 
. had united in their wishes all but a 
fawstnuredandinveteraiepmiy iead^ 
bloody triumi)hB of the French 
, Bimlurionhts had alarmed even rile 
^Kcmest votaries of liberty; rite stera 

Kapbleon Im e^enated 
aflbetloQS; his unrelenting war 
.tetrifled theh ad- 

in the result, 
it iMiteedthwi^ inde- 
cottU^: riste ;^!- 

u gvdf thtestehtd to atva3Jo^tm 

'^Idi^da of 

:had, be^ hSi^svad 



by tte 




people, and appeared likely to teminate 
in the establishment of larting freedom 
in France. The former anticipated the 
commencement of on eraof unexampled 
prosperity from riie saoriflees which hod 
been made: the latter beheld, in the 
necessities to which the contin^tal 
sovereigns had been reduced, and the 
spirit which they had been compelled 
to call forth, riie dawn of a brighter 
day in the annals of freedom. The 
visit of the allied aovereig^ io Fng* 
land, in the atmmer of 1814, wound 
up these feelings io Ihe vety h^est 
pitch. AU rink^ from the throj&e to 
the cottage, riiared in the geuend en- 
th\]£dasm. In the auxk^ntvianuna* 
tion of public events, the actresses and 
the joys of private life wmw fer a tune 
forgotten t mise^ itself loal itt ppig^ 
nancy in the cohtsgiou of geisend exiu- 
tation. Ko other eubjei^ wus Upoken 
of in the streets, ito owr canvusmin 
company, hard^ am other ^ou^t 
in privatek The {ei^|e of the whole 
British nation resemmd* those of a 
crowded audience in a theatre, when 
the genitffi of the actor, and enthu¬ 
siasm of a midtitude, breakdown'ihe 
barriers of Individu^ roetrafet, and 
draw from assembled riiduaMUfe o^e si'- 
multoneoua burirt of comiben wnotu^ 
3. Evouafter “tifefei^veefrieif blaan*’ 
waeno longs^mmiand^ 
leiy had ceased to oause riie }mar^ to 

ed with feelings of extruoxdinary ttoiV 
folnots iote rim, part, and sai^gufeb ah* 
tiefpari<»!t;r I6;r the fut^, 
veflious eveuis rfbetb^seem- 

6 d A^tloal julriM in ^ 

equ^< in the wMch bad 

be{sBb];’^^’'|^t*rt harion, 
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-whicli spoke at once tbe present Ood. they nre admitted amidst a oborus of 
ibaticipations the moat mnguine on the joyous hopes and aanguine anticipa.* 
futiire progress of liberty In France it- tions. most elapse, generations 

self were formed by its must sealous unborn despend to their tomb, possibly 
supporters in this country. “ JDeplor- a new dominant race be introduced 
able as have been the excesses,” it was from distant and tmcorrupted states, 
said, which stained with blood the before they can be extirpated The 
handa of the first apostles of freedom effect of noble thoughts, of just prin* 
in that eountzy, their kboura have not ciples, of elevated conceptions, is never 
been in vain. A constitutional mon-- lost; it is more durable upon the hu* 
archy has at last been erected; guaran- man race than the immediate results 
tra of liberty have been established, of sin, and often finally improves ita 
Compared with the freedom she will fortunes. But in the first instance it is 
enjoy tmder the Restoration, her con- incomparably more slow, in the imrifi- 
ditioa under the old monarchy was cation of mankind, than jhe passions 
slavery itself. The blood of Robes- of vice are in ooxTupting them. He 
pierre was but for a season; the car- knew the destiny of mortals, and the 
nage of Napoleon has passed away i but laws of the moral world well, who said, 
the glonouB fabric of freedom has “For 1 the Lord thyCodam a jealcnxs 
emerged tmsulUed even from the Ban- GDd,viHitingtheiniquitieaof thefaihers 
guinary handa of its foimdeps, and a upon the children unto the third and 
brighter era opened on human race, fouith generation of them that hate me, 
from the very crimes .which appeared and ehowuxg mercy unto thoxastaids Of 
to> oVerdast its prospects.^ tliem that love zno and keep my oom- 

4. Such hopes are the dream of the. mandments.” 
poet; they eemstHute the denouement 5. The peace with Fnume formed the 
of romance, they form the charm of the subject of universal thought through- 
snelodrama; but they are not the his- out the nation ; bpt its conditions were 
tcN^tofm^ A constant struggle with bo glorious to this countiy, that they 
evil, a pfHTpetual contest for the mas- could hardly form the subject of de- 
wtth the powers of sin, is his des- l»te in parliament, and^mere congra* 
tiny from th^^nradle to the grave of tulatoryaddress^arehardlyworthyxtfa 
nations. The Citees committed dur- place in histoiy. Munifimitproyision, 
ing the Revolution,bad been too great, though not beyond his dec4rts, was 
the breadhes fotmed too wide, the made in testimony of the national gra- 
Uood shed too profuse, the injuries titude to ihe Dulm of Wellington^ It 
inflicted too fisdotuB^ to admit of a pa- was proposed by government that 
oifio end pnnqBsrous society, blessed £300,000 should ^ voted to that ilhu- 
whh the eegoyment of real heedqm, trious commander, in addition €0 the 
being built up out of tiie ruins tlxey £]00,000 already l^towed on him .by 
had {WQdnced Human passions do parli^ent; but when the eubjoot iiias 
not eubtide like the waves of the ooean brought forward in the House of Co^ 
'wira the Wmds are stilled; hunumini* mens, it was proposed by Mr Wbit- 
qu%,onimletloCBi^ eaxmotbe bread and Mr PouBKmby, highly to 

Men BCOQ asthecrjghndaoteninitlmv their honour, considering the pemif&r^ 
bean deste^ed^ winged Word ing resistance they had made to the 
theinmxort^ War, that it ^oidd be 'uicreased to 

the i]rrepBm,bl« deeds done, must work £400,000, making haH a xxnBimi in' aU 
outtiieir appropriete 4db$t4 for good whkhhebidieoavedfromtimg^tit 
or .ior evU'^yaie ocesamHtedto ^hiseountzy. The eidaiged otim was 
akreain. of time, and geneisatiotis yel voted without a dHWs ntient vmce; bo 
iuibo!i^' muat reap tfaw fniita'’ lire- oOmpletely hod the traowsendant 
ligibn, iKiMon, the thifs^ vices of the Britnh. hero stifled, the 

tmeationy are eas^y let in to a.uat^ wtie# zME. envy uid stiBed 

n m the de- cf tsditioal hostdHy. Sir Tlmzaifis 

oeitful deehos tbe h\mm hsart; ^mham was xnieed to tise ptmge ^ 
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of Lord Lynedooh, with <tpen 
flion of £2000^ a-year to hinisolf atidhis 
two fo^owisg b^rB; eiznilat hoBOun^ 
and l^enBiOnB were bestowed on Marshal 
l^resford and Sir Eowliimd Hiil," who 
became Lords ]3er^ford md Hill. All 
these grants were in like n^nner pass¬ 
ed tmanimously; and the gratitude of 
the brown was appropriately evinced 
by raising^all his principal of&cors, in- 
chi^ng Kcton, Coie, Leith, Clinton, 
and almost all the names which have 
now acquired a durable place in his- 
tory, to the honodra of joiighthood; 
while ribbons and stai’S were profusely 
scattered among tlieir less elevated 
brethren in anas. Wellington him¬ 
self, with the' urmnitnous approbation 
of rile nation, was elevated to the rank 
of duke. 

6. A striking and impressive scene 
occurred when the British l^ero was 
presented to the House of Commons, 
to receive publicly the thanks of the 
Hotise for the achievements which had 
shed Bucih lustre on. his country. He was 
received with loud cheers, all the rneni- 
here standing; and the Speaker ad¬ 
dressed him in the following eloquent 
and dignified terms:—” My Lord, since 
riaist 1^ the honour of addressing you 
-from this place, a series of eventful 
years has elapsed, but none without 
some mark and note of your rising 
^oxy. The military triumphs which 
your valour has .o^ievod upon the 
tMmka of the Douro and the Tagus, of 
the Ebro and the Garonne, have called 
forth the spontaneous shouts of ad- 
n^ng nationsi Their names have 
borax written by your conquering sword 
In the annals of Europe, and we shill 
them down with exultation to our 
t^dldren's children. It is not, however, 
thb gjltundeur of miliiaty success which 
h^ mono fixed our admiration, or com- 
Mc^ded but applause; it has been that 
gen^*o^ and Imy spirit which inspired 
yotirtmps with ulibounded confidence, 
them to lukow that the 
Was always a <ky of vio- 
tcsiy. theft mosaZ cofirage and enduring 
fbztw^ perilous timet, when 

m oa^dinaty 

mtxshaAefi; 

aodthhit^^ whibh, 


uniting the energies of jealous and rival 
nations, enabled you t6 wield at will 
the fate and fortunes .of mighty em^ 
pires.' For the repeated thanks and 
grants bestowed upOn you by 'this 
Hoxiae; in gratitude for your eminent 
services, you have thought fit this day 
to ofibr 1 XS your aokuowledgmeUts; 
but this nation well knows that it is 
still largely your debtor. It owes to 
you the proud aatiafiictiou that, amidst 
the constellation of illo^rious warriors 
who have recently visited our country, 
we could present to them a leader of 
our own, to whom all common acclama¬ 
tion conceded the pre-eminence; and 
when the will of Heaven and the com¬ 
mon destinies of our nature shall have 
swept away the present generation, you 
will have left your great name—on im¬ 
perishable monumeut-^-exeiting others 
to like deeds of glory ; serving at 
once to a<lom, defend, and jxnpetuate 
the existence of this country'among 
the ruling zkiiohs of earth.” 

7. Indescribable was the enthusiasm 
which these eloquent md impressive 
words excited in all who listened to 
them, and rapturous the applause 
which ensued when Lord Oastlereugh 
moved that they should be entered 
on rile journals of the House.* The 
Duke of Wellington replied in modest 
and suitable tram& in which; wiriiout 
pretending to disclaim all merit him¬ 
self, he ascribed the success which 
had been achieved mlainly to the perse¬ 
vering support he had received from 
the government, and fortitude and 

discipline of riie trcKkpa UUdmr hia com¬ 
mand. Afewdayse£t6tvmth( asblem 
thanksgiving was returned ih St Haul’s 
by the IVince-Bege!n^ royal 

family, aoeotnpaUmd % .SSxe ^V^ole 
ministm ancbprim^iw, Hxe Houses' 
of Lords - Gdiimcms, Lcord 
MayOfj Aldeimei:^ hfidfuni^onaX^ in 
London, and ^ principqd persona of 
riie Briririx empire^ho im’S th^n as¬ 
semble In Loshdon;. 
were det|^ impressed 
procesriofij decked ont 
spl^deur oif' roytd^>^pasSiiKl 

j, ’'' > I ' ’i ' ' * * 

TiieAn^cwwaaiaeBvat<m.%^ 
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the sheets; au^ when, the Duke of tiunsfen The court of DeiuniU'k had 
Wellington, witli the sword preaent- acceded to it, by the treaty which ad- 
e<l to him by State ,before him, mitted them into the Gr^d Alliance, 
eat down oh the right hand of the \mte, Chap. iiKXXiv. § 4S], as indeed it 
Prince-R^ent in the cathedral, one was impossible for, them to do other* 
burst of almost overpowering emotion wise, after the overthrow of the exter- 
thrilled through every one in its im* nal power of France by the battle of 
njease extent. But who can roly on Leipsic and evacuation of Oennany. 
tlie permanent aflectiou of the evei> But the Norwegians loudly protested 
changing multitude? Could the eye of against this forcible transfer of a free 
proihecy have pierced the depths of people to the nxle of tlioir hereditary 
futurity, it, would have beheld the enemies; and not only refused to ad- 
hero Of England, then *' the 4}bserved mit the Swedish authorities, in obe- 
• of all observers,*’ aud almost sinking dience to the injunctions of the King 
under “ tlie eleotrio shock of a mtion's of Denmark, but made preparations W 
gmtitude,” reviled by tLie majority of resist any forcible occupation of theu* 
his countrymen, execrated by the mob, territory. They even despatched en- 
and narrowly eswiping death from their voys to Great Britain, t(x infcerest tlie 
infuriated hands, in ilie vicinity of that English people iu their cause. lu con- 
very spot, on tlie annivex'sary of his stiqucnce, a Swedish army assembled 
groat and crowning victoiy of Water- under the Crown-I^ince on the Iron* 
loo I Themifitooles, the saviour of tier, and Great Britain despatched 
Athens, was 'Oblig<^ to seek refuge some vessels of war, to commence a 
from .hia countrymen at the court (>f blockade of the harbours of Norway- 
the Groat King; SeijMe, the conqueror This jiroceeding excited the liveliest 
of Carthage, died mi exile on a foreign interest in Europe^ both from the im- 
ahoTe,—his ungrateful country did not iKJrtance of’the questions at issue t*.» 
possess his b^s; the parties, and the indication whicli 

8 , An important discussion, alike in- it afforded of the intention^ of the 
teresting from'fhe simple character of allied powem in regard to other coun- 
the peo^e whose feite wuaat issue, and tiies, which, in like manner, it might 
the principles im regard to the future be deemed expedient tef transfer from 
settlement of Europe which it involved, their ancient dominion to new sove- 
took place iu parliament on the subject' reigns. It became the subject of warm 
of' Krnway* It has been already men-debates in the British {mrliament; and 
tioned, that it was part of the secret the arguments there urgo^l are the 
ongagementa contracted by Alexander moro worthy of attention, that they 
with Berhfldotte> at Abo in 1812, that were brought forward in the oidy as- 
he should^Jroceive kingdom in ex- seinbly iu existence where the subject 
otmnge.fo^’the eoutinental po^ssions could with perfect freedom' be dis- 
of ,the Sw^lish,ierowu which were cussed. 

ceded to and tiukt, by the sub- 9. On the side of the Opposition, it 

aequent treaty Great Entain, not was taaiutained by Earl Grey, Lord 
only had the^usoht of the cabinet of Grenville, and Mr Wynne: ‘‘ British 
h>^ olrtained to this ar- policy never sustained a deeper shock, 
3 ^anSein^%. but Ida Britannio Majesty nor Briti^ character a deeper, stain, 
if vto iis^ in an than in the conduct which has recently 

actiye m^ner wdtb hb ieefc to cany been pursued in regard to Norway, If 
•the treaty into [qiMSe Chgpt indeed it wereiucumb^paiihis ooun- 
j Ghap, $ 7> The try, on a fair construction of the treaty * 

perijDd 1 . now arrived . Bema-’ witti Sweden, to assist by the oo-opem*’ 
dc)t^ the p^iern^ rimi of force in ihe reduction of Non- 

AtipidAtio^ and Wh^ it became no-^.wi^itmight hdrly be uiged tihatthO' 
oeasaiy fc^r Great Britain to perform' evnt how great soever, was beyond the 
hef ebg^tpents for the comi<m of of remedy, and that ev^ 
the |i'drw«^;kii8 into obedience io, tmst must, be ^fortsed^ mthe^ t^n 
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iaoutned. But w« 

to 

0003^ iwe Norwegi^. iu aubmib to 
^ junction wth Svndnn ?, Nor 

can be cloarar than that vm are , 
tAioU It is mtmly sUpulated ,* that vro 
BUpe to use our good ofEoes to obtaiu 
the annexation, aaod even to employ 
foFQ^ i£ necessary/ But force .was not 
to be employed, unless the King of 
Bensoark refused to join the uorthexn 
alliancd. If, then, force had been 
ath«ady employed to compel that junc¬ 
tion^ we had done'all that we engaged, 
and are liberated from any further ob- 
ligaiiena Now, when were we called on 
to interpose force to co?iipol this June-' 
^Oa ?, Wheoi Denmark has joined the 
northern alliance — when her troops 
have inarched in support of the com- 
tocm cause^^nd when she luisnot only 
coded Norway, but has expressly fui- 
fUled tiaat oou^tion, upon the rcfnsal 
of which the employment of force was 
made to depend. 

10^ ** Wo aro clearly, therefore, not 
bound to co-oi>eratebyforfte, either by 
t2ie letter or ^e spirit Of the treaty; 
and if not, are vre <^led upon to Inter¬ 
pose by the nature of the transac- 
'Mon, or the merits of the hostility to 
which we have chosen to make ^onr- 
H^ves a party ? Here the argument is, 
if pOsfedble,, stall stronger. The King 
of Denmark had no right to transfer 
the people oi Norway against, their 
wilL He withdraw himself from 
' Mteir protection; he might absolve them 
finoaDa - their {dlegianoe to him ; but he 
had no right to transfer that allegiance 
to .ffubther state; it became then the 
inMbsge of the people to determine to 
whom Iheir allegiance should be trana* 

‘ ^iituthority is not necessary to 
gpppOftw notion so plain, bo entirely 

the hrst jaincii^es 
If it were neceasaiy 
of weight on such a 
greaM^ {aw* 

3Mi$ Vatte^ 

. sk^femis^svA it They state 
tJist'a ist cose of neceB^ 

gsmtons & 0 IB Ikteir 
beteg done^ it 
themsM^ to 
seibet Mm iSMb’ to itMddi wil 


toansfer their aHegiancei. Provinces of 
az^ empire^ mdei^; $i!^h as ^nnehe- 
C<»nto and Ijtrtaine, have often, been 
transferred without the coment of the 
inhabitants; but that does not apply 
to the ceaeion of an integral inde^n- 
dent state, such as Norway. And 
whenever such -a sttotch bas’ been at¬ 
tempted^ as in the Subjugntion of 
Corsica by France, or the transfer of 
Scotland hyBaliol'to Edward'I., the 
iniqmtous measure ha^ met with the 
unanimous condemnation of subse¬ 
quent times, and the heroes who strove 
to resist it have been the admiration 


of the historian, the theme of the poet, 
in every subseqdeht age. If a more 
recent example is required, -look at 
Spain. . Ferdinand VIL ceded his 
people to Napoleon by the treaty of 
Bayonne; bu^ instead of acquiescing 
in the transfer, they etatonuously re¬ 
sisted it, and for Mm'labt sk yekra our 
whole efforts have been directed to 
aid them in withstanding a usuipation 
shnikr to that which we are now with 
as little justice about to force on the 
Norwegians, 

11. '* Have the services of Sweden in 
the common cause been so important, 
tho fidelity of the Crown-Prince to hie 
engagements so consMouotur, as to .CsU 
for such an act on ^ p^ ol Great 
Britain f It is notorious that the very 
reverse is tho case. HavsSh^di StowW 
and Mr Thornton never ftsted hi i^r 
des||atches that Swettoa was WWard 
in aiding toe common Have 

her troops ever token' tbe ps^ assigned 
to them in toe eombii^ operations i 
Even at toe' baMlb of licipaic^ Sir G. 
Stewart haa lou<% oo^lsitod that 
Sweden bung baek^-itod that toe ut¬ 
most eflbrtfi were neo^HWV to bring 


her tfoopt'into eotspmK' Subtequenttyjj 
iiistoad of direcM^ hir tooops to toe 
theatoe Of warin Mm Oown- 

Priooe eipitoyed eniitoly a^idnat 

Denmaik; 
in Frames his 
consiteoas toat^b, 
intisnded to 

tidm weir to 

« • ^ ^ %.V 1 * M . W . - ^ ' 
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tioQsof Marshd.Bbio^i^ Is 
for suoh a> luk$wai;tiK, ffUfi|)ioios0 si)^ 
that we.sfie to-iaoi^ the odium of con* 
curriAg^ ipi the aubju^tiom m 
bom ^lasxt peoplfi ? 

‘ ll “ The poUji^ of this co-optation' 
is as mistaken an w prindf^e is unjust 
Sweden is attached to France, because 
it may be aided^ and cannotinjured 
by it: it is jealnua td Russia, bemuse 
it. may be inju3!ed» and cannot be bene* 
fited by ,it The Crown - Prince will 
never lose his attachment to the land 
of his birtti; in his caae^ national par* 
‘tiality, old recollections, will conspire 
with new interests and acquired desires 
to attach him' to the French alliance. 
Rather than see. Norway annexed to 
Sweden, it would be incomparably bet¬ 
ter to see it erected into an indepen¬ 
dent power. 'A.^d as such a power, if 
independenty^uld necessarily bo close¬ 
ly connected with tliis country, it would 
prove of essential Servicia in furnkhing 
materials for our navy from a quarter 
from wbenpe the -imppli^ are never 
liksly^ to But foil imey unques¬ 
tionably wilt if this annexation is per¬ 
sisted iin.i cm the first general war 
in Europe, Svwd^ with 

Fbmce^ fipm inevitable and well-found¬ 
ed of the power of Russia.” 

13.; 0^ the other hapd, it was argued 
by Lbfd, Oeatfe^gh, hord Harrowby, 
and. Lord Liv^^pool: ** This question 
is ta ,be not by the general 

conmdersfl^^ W^<sh have been brought 
forwwd' glowing* eloquence 

on iho but by idie neces- 

the treaty with 
8mden Was ^po^lud^f and the pkin 
meaning of . It was 

ihe anxiomi. ;d<^^ countiy, at 

the tiw wheh^«.|to*^«iution of Swe¬ 
den ihteresie of 

l^eragaA^stth^S?^ and 

®hd w^epgtosij *0^ Sweden 

iupbisi^ being 

readw* 


d^hlii#hoini^ toith* 

R, 



bound himself to fl^ure to the latter 
power the corown cdNoHray; and Great 
Britain pledged itMdf foysts treai^to 
iha same el^, by uting' its good of** 
fices with D-mark, and if noeeas^ 
by naval co-operation. It was certain]^ 
provided that we should' not employ 
force without making an attempt to in¬ 
duce Donmarit to join the geneml con¬ 
federacy, and that p^wer has done tkx 
But unless there was something iRe^ 
in the original treaty, can it be main¬ 
tained that we are bound to stop short 
at'the uominul cession, and do nothing 
to put our ally in possession of the ter¬ 
ritory which we had expressly agreed 
he should possess ? 

14. Aa to the jnstico of the treaty 
itself, tliat is a dlfPeront question, whidk 
it la too late to discuss, as it has been 
concluded and acted uimid, and formed 
part of the public conveation of Eu¬ 
rope. But even if thiifc question w«rt 
to be again opened up, nothing can 
be clearer tlnm that me treaty wi^ 
Sweden might be defended on the best 
principles of justice and expedience^ 
Many weighty autlierities, indeed, have 
laid it down, that a sovereign ciinnot, 
without the consent of the inhabitants, 
alienate his whole dominions : but th^ 
also state, what commoh sense suffi¬ 
ciently demonstiutes, that a paHicular 
town or province may be validly ceded 
without such consentv By all the 
treaties which have terminated tl^ 
groat wars of Europe, huge deasiona of 
territory have been made; th<y 
in fact, the price of the pach^tkm, 
and without them that blessit^ could 
not have been obtained. In particular, 
this was done by the treatiiss of West* 
phalia, of Utrecht, and of Atniens ; and 
by all oonriuded by Napol^n, large 
provincos were ceded without any com- 



aimoBt all the mnalleristateaof Italy, os 
much indeperadeni states se N-orwi^, 
heve at different times' be«h thus trana* 
femd. Bid not Lord Chatintm boast 
that he. would' conquer Oettnany hi 

s«q?iqg''whiA, uccordihg 
to ^ doci^^ now odvancedy wo^ 
funded fie grofiS^^ 'If 

^ eoattknt of the people to edi&stbn 
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wei' 9 . 1 'oquMte to the 3e|;al validity of 
trailer} ^aiiea Tvould be auga- 
toi^; evexy ati^pt at jpacihcatiq^ 
vroxHd oaW lead to a difi&otift aiM oft^ 
ii^^t,4uaixi^ciiiatiouivi^ the eubjecta 
. of the territory projjoaed to be ceded; 
«V^'wftr3 “Would be intenaindble; from 
the^^mpoesibilrty of guaranteeing to 
tb^ rjqtorioufl IJarty any advowta^ 
whidh might induce him to 
his .hofltilRy. The. obli^tion on the 
paxi of sumectB to submit to euch 
trahEtfere is out a port of the general 
r^idt of the social union^ by which the 
ori^ztol liberty of each citizen ia to a 
oomin degree impaired for the public 
good. 

15i "Whether or not the Crown- 
Princo has in every instance cserte<l 
himsedf with the greatest vigour for the 
proaeoxition of hostilities against the 
common enemy, is not now tlxe quest 
tion. Suffice it to say, that his co-ope¬ 
ration on the whole has been of the 
most Essential service^ and such as fully 
^qntitlee him to hia stipulated reward. 
Had he not, by hi« fiCccession to the al¬ 
liance, created a fonnickble diversion 
in ills rear of tlie French anuy which 
peuetra^d into liussia, we might liave 
been at this moment occupied, instead 
of discussing the mUiutiw of our en- 
^eanenta with Sweden, ia anxiously 
. aieweyating on the nf averting 

inviasfoh from cur own shores. The 
policy of strengthening Sweden is 
equally dear; the grejit ovil of modem 
Et^rope^ Which has hitherto led to such 
^pequehtwaraof amhitioii bythegrehter 
powers, has been the number of lesser 
With.whlch they are surrounded, 
^ &i|o§ a field for their hostility and a 
prey ^eir cupidity. It is our wis- 
drinciy ibelwh>i*e, wo to strengthon the 
secop4^^iW^^ powers as may render the 

even, and prevent th^r 
dqmihiohi front' banting, as hereto- 
£6^ miere battla-field in which the 

find <MJi «uwa for their 

of'their hoirtl' 


tee of the 1!9^ofwegians 
ta'^thS ^jeefod i:^on with Sweden 
has tile 

lent nbn^ ^ 

to iwt^n Nbiwy t it has been conse¬ 


quent on a journey of the heir-preBump- 
tive of tho crown of Denmark, who 
went from Copenhagen to Norwiiy, and 
ivas declared king of that cmintry. The 
temis of the proposed union have 
|%Hhterto been studiously concealed from 
the Norwegians; but when* they come 
to be known, all opposition on their 
pj^ will cease, as it has already done 
with a large ]^rtipn of the most ro- 
speetabfo and enlightened inhabitants.” 

16* Upon a division, jwirliaraent sup¬ 
ported ministers in the ootirse they hii<l 
adopted on this subject in both houBes: 
the majority in the Peers being oighty- 
OHI5, in the Commons, two days after¬ 
wards, no less than a hundred and fifty- 
eight. The rosistance of tho Norwe¬ 
gians', however, still continuedand it 
became necessary for the Swedish gov¬ 
ernment to have recoitfso to actual 
hostilities to effect the occupation of 
this much-covefod acquisition. A pro¬ 
clamation of the Kitig of Sweden, con¬ 
taining an engagexb^nt to leave to the 
nation the ppwer 6f establishing a con¬ 
stitution on the footing of national 
I'cpresohtation, to ife iiTObitauts tlie 
right of taxing themselves; and not to 
consolidate. the %ances of * the two 
countries, met with veiy little atten¬ 
tion. As little respect was paid to a 
letter addressed'to them byi^eKing 
of Denmark two months mer^Srds, in 
which ho counsellor to submit, 

disavowed the act df j P^ce Christian, 
who had gpne to 

proclaimed King of , nation,.and 
forbade oil the &%v»jtOrvice to 

remain in the edhntfy ba'i^ present 
state. Prinoe Chr^afM, hOiyever, was 
not discotirage^^j'.hji tvhyntBed the 

Dropt- 

helm, and' wait, evwq^ taeft by 

efowds of ^h «n- 

thhsiastio Hvo or,die 

fof<dd’Kitways-£«5 ■ TOefi;|xS' 

anived-'i^ . in 

of 

struetlctn of a 

nw leave ta 1;^ <3px4ihM3dng..4ll^ 
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ney to Orontheim, li3 was unanimous¬ 
ly salut^ as Regent: the Danish flag 
was taken down, to the souml of a fune-; 
ral diiice; the Norwegian Imnner hoist¬ 
ed amidst shouts of accUination. Nor¬ 
way was declared iudepondent; peace 
was declared with Gi^t Britain; a de¬ 
putation was appointed to wait on the 
British ^vernmenti to deprecate the 
proposed coercion; and Cotint Axel 
Rusen^ the Swedish envoy, who came 
fi'oin tlie govenitnent of Stockholm, 
coinmisflioned to receive execution of 
the treaty, was informed that, till the 
declaration of independence was com- 
nmnicated to the j>owera of Europe, 
no answer to his req,uisitions could bo 
made. 

17. The engagements of the allied 
powers, however, towards Sweden, 
were too stringent W permit of any at¬ 
tention being pjud even to these touch¬ 
ing appeals of a gallant people strug¬ 
gling for their independence. Mr Ankei-, 
the Norwegian envoy ^ court of 
London, was ixdpmed by Lord Liver¬ 
pool of the situation and obligations of 
the Briti^ government, and desired to 
i-etum to Norway: but still the Nor¬ 
wegians were' undismayed, and on the 
19th Aprili the Diet, by a considerable 
majority, conferred crown on Prince 
Christian, and his male heirs. M. Mo- 


rier was aftejrwards despatched by the 
British government to endeavour to 
’ settlement of tlie differ- 

ehc^V^d soon afto the envoys from 
all' the aidlodj^wers arrived in ^Norway 
wi^ A. aimiwr purpose; but all their 
efiSorts werO j^tlesa: they departed 
from Drdn'tiieim -irithout having in¬ 
duced Ohri^an or the Diet to 

si\bn4t, pmsa^ on both sides 

\vere for w'ar. 

1& it beloj^: tp northern his- 

tori^Mia to deftkiJ the oircum- 

fij^ees ;Of th^ i^rief hxi interesting 

Suffice it 

to»ayy fiiht ihsi ifldtilla was 

}bsa.to.4^0 aquad- 

having but 
jbejidlof lithe :biva 4 ing 

.^..Weniy thmi^d.irtifei^yi the 
%nlto i^ttmediaw crossed, Thje 


Swedish General Gahn was, in the first 
instance, worsted in an attempt to force 
the mountain passes, yet Friedrichstadt 
wis captured two days after. The 
strong position of Isebro was soon after 
forced, with considerable loss to the 
Norwegians; General Y^geaack over¬ 
threw a body of six thousand gallant 
moxmtaineers; Sleswick was ali^don- 
ei^f'cnd taken possession of by thjt* iu- 
vadoi’B; the passage of tho Glommeu was 
won; preparations were made for ihe 
bombfluriment of Friedrichstein, before 
which Charles XII. lost his life; thei 
ridge of the Kgolberg was carried .after 
a brave resistance; and mQasures were 
taken for BunM)unding, with a very su¬ 
perior force, the army of Prince Chris¬ 
tian, posted near Moss. Further resist- 
ance would now liave been hopeless; 
the match was evidently unequal; and 
therefoiu Prince Christian made pro- 
I)osals to the Crown-Prince, which were 
accepted. By this con volition the Dan¬ 
ish ]>riuce resigned all pretensions to 
1 the crown of Nontay; and, on the 
other hand, the CTOwn-I^rince accepted 
the constitution for Norway which had 
been fixed by tho Diet of Eewold, and 
engaged to goveni it wiih. no other 
changes than were necessaiy to the 
union of the two kingdoms. After 
some local disturbances, and great 
he^uibumings among the peasant^, 
this convention was submitt^ to; the 
Diet at Christiana, by a- majorify of 
seventy-four to five, agreed to 
their new king, and consent ^e 
union of the two kiu^oms. The terms 
arranged were in tuo highest degree 
favourable to the Norwqgian% who pre¬ 
served tho substance, thou^ not the 
form, of independence, and a dc^rpe of 
popular power which would be incon¬ 
sistent with good government in a less 

E rimitive state of society. Bernadotte 
since ruled them with lenieiuw and 
judgment; and though many old p^ 
triots still mourn over the loes of their 
poliricai independence, Norway has had 
ho real reaaoti, from its subsequent gov- 
eriinieht, to regret its union with the 
^wedi^ monaichy. 

19v AJithough ihp mffiipry events' of 
mis ipiii^lure contc^.are of little iih^ 

b, 
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Ikortonoo, yet Uie moral mA dple, that the end will not justify the 

^{aeBtions which it invcdvea are of the zneanutf ^ei« is yet this important fact 
interest, and by mudh the to be obserredi which draws a broad 
mcett nmterial la^ch arosh.for ^e con- and clear line of .distinetion between 
udemtioai of the statesm^ of Europe all these acts of incorporation, ^d 
upon overthrow of the Prench Em- those whidt were so londly complained 
pire. ^ ^diat gr^t event;, doixunions of imder the ^veriiUnent of the French 
which 1^ been incorporated with it Emperotr. dJl these states, whidi were 
under the sceptre of Napoleon^ contain* dispoi^ of, some against their will, by 
hog thirteen xaillioHB or souls, besides the Oongr^ of Yienna, were at the 
states embracing astillgreater number, close hostilitiiB at war with the ah 
forming part of niaalli^dependencies, lied powers: they were part of the 
had been in great part ber^t of their French empire, or of its allied depend^ 
former goveimment, and ky at the die- encies; imd if they were allotted to 
posal of the allied powers. It became, some it the conquering powers, ihoy 
^mrefore, a matter at once of the high- underwent no more them the stem rule 
est importance, and of no small dim- of war, the sad lot of the vanquished 
cuhw, to provide properly for the poli- from the beginning of the world. What 
tktti distribution of ihe conquered or was combined of in R^apoleon^ \iBurp- 
renened states. For, on the oue hand, ationS, was not the provinoes which he 
the geuemi interests of Europe imi»8ra- wrest^ from his enamiet at the close 
tively required that the old arrange- of war, but the crowns which he tore 
tmmm sbo«ild not in every Instance be from the brows of his aSkr, or neutral 
^MtuficaHy resumed, as experience had j states, during pMo. The contest, 
demOniitoted thah if they were so, the moreover, on the terminatiem ai which 
weakness of the^iutermediate states they were partitioned, was one of the 
ttodwed them an immediate prey to grossest a^^gression on their iheir 
the ambitiem of the greater. On the forces had aU fcsxaod pert of the vast 
other, the attachnmt of the people to crusade, at the head of which Napoleon 
their old sovereigua and form of gov- had crossed the Kiemen, and carried 
erument wae often strong, always re- sword and the firebrwd into the 
spectal^e; and it ill became the oham- heart of Russia; and if thoy. in the end 
piema of European independence to ter- found the asa^ of fortune turned 
nditate their woi^ of d^verance by against them, and hunsnted their forci- 
an act of Injustice which might be par- ble transference to the rule of another, 
aUeled to aity, te terminate which they they underwent no o^er fate than the 
had taken up sms. just law of retdbutiotL Hmy experi* 

20, In these difficult ciroumstanees, encedno more than they had inflicted 
where state xmoesalty and insurmmint- on the Austrians, the IVossiaiW, atid 
able expedient pointed to one course, the d)atch^; than they had attempted 
lUad auense of justice and regard to the to inflict on the Spoiiiscds and the 
of man iqq)eared to demand Rossians. 
another, it is not sur{Hrising that the Another sab|eot in the highest de- 
dooision of ^ allied powers should gree interring, both to tl^e domestic 
have been the subjeot impassioned ubtoriimx^dreatBritidn a^the 
: cn: ime^ regret, and that tal annalist iol Euzopjs, wtd^ Mnd&t- 

: axmesation of Norway to Sweden, went n thorough discaM^, was 

of ;Sax<my to Pms8k> of placed on a new'foo&iig «$^is period, 
^'%iaka4tiohy of Warsaw to Ruu^ was the English ^Gonir IjOWA 

fiend to Paring the greater paii of the 
the Jichrgdcm <^1Pfodr&ont,fih^^ eighteenth cenbxy, Engknd had been 
been r^mxKnted .ea acts of vidhmee to a ^wtain, though not^a-hagfe^ extent 
shd^epona^qn, an exporting, country; t^ ao great 

.Witai- wwlheinflneabiMJ of in 

ontpiniiteai^^ all fWe,: ^e loghslateej tfoit obtained 

the gimtoia buuntf 
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i quarter'on the exportation of wheat 
to foreign statee. By the statute 1 
'William apd Maty^ o. 12, passed in the 
year 1688, exportation wae permitted 
when wheat shall be at or under 48a 
the quarter, and a bounty df Ss: a quar¬ 
ts was allowed. The bounty was re¬ 
peatedly suspended during the next 
OQntmy when grain was mgh, and a 
great variety of temporaiy statutes 
were passed to alleviate p^ing dis- 
treas; but this bounty continued to be 
the general law of the country till 
1765, when, by the 3 Geo. III. c. 81, it 
was entirely abolished, and all import 
duties were repealed. This continued 
the law till 1791, when, by the 31 Geo. 
IIL c. 30, the old bounty of 5a was re¬ 
vived when wheat shall be under 44b. 
the quarter; when above 46a, expor¬ 
tation was prohibited. On imported 
wheat, if prices were under 60b. a duty 
of 24b. 3d. was impoeod; from 60a to 
64a, the dufy fell to 29.6d.; and above 
54a., the duty waa only dd Th& scale 
was to a oert^ degree modided by the 
44 Geo. III. c. 109, passed in 1604, by 
which act export was allowed when 
wheat was at and under 488., with a 
bouniy of 5s.: above 54a there was no 
export 1 import, If prices were under 
63a, was allow^ only on payment of 
a duty of 24a 3d.^; from 63a to 668., at 
a duty of 2a. 6d.; above 66s., at a 
duty of 6d. Tbb object of these, 


and an immense number of intomte- 
dlate temporazy or partial acts, waa to 
'prevent that gnevous evO to which 
society is subjected in the great fluctua¬ 
tion cd the prices of grain, and Secure, 
as far as human foresight could, the 
advantage of a plentiful supply and 
steady piidep in article of human 
subsistence. 

22. Under the operation of these 
statutes, Great Britain long continued 
an exportii^ country. From 1697 to 
1766, a period of nearly seventy yeaiu, 
the annual amount of exports of com 
was, with the exception only of six 
years, mudi greater than that of im- 
2 )orts; and this excess had,^ in the mid'' 
die*of the eighteenth century, some¬ 
times reached as much as nine hundred 
thousand quarters.* From 1766, how¬ 
ever, Ihe balance turned the other way, 
and the amount imported generally, 
though not always, exceeded that ex¬ 
ported ; until, during the dreadful 
scarcity of 1800 and 1801, and the 
scarcely less severe season of 1810, the 
quantity imported had ranged from one 
million two hundred thousand to one 
million flve hundred thousand quar- 
teraf This was a most important 
change, and that in prices was hardly 
less so; for on an averagatOf ten years 
for the last hundred and fifty years, 
the price of wheat had doubli^, and, 
as compared with the middle of last 


* Qiiorteni of vdieat mperted and imported from Breland 
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century, had more thau tripled.* These 
fa{^ naturally avrakehed aiudoue 
solicitude of the legislature and the 
country at the' close of the when 
the restoration of a genersd peace ex¬ 
posed' the British farmer anew to the 
competitiOnof the foreign producer, and 
the Vast change of prices cqp^qucnt on 
the suspension of cash payments in 17^7, 
and the subsequent boundless expendi¬ 
ture of the war, had rendered him so 
int^h less qualified to bear it 

23. Agriculture had immensely iwl- 
'vanced under the combined infinbnce 
of foreign exclusion and domestic en- 
'COutagement in the latter years of the 
contest Capitalto the amount of sev- 
oral hundred millions sterling had Been 
■ invested in land, and was now pj-oduc- 
ing a remunerating return; the home 
cultivators, not^d^standing an in¬ 
crease of nearly fifty per cent in the 
number of the people during the last 
twenty-five years, had kept ^laco both 
\viih the wants of the people, and the 
rapidly imgmentiiig luxuiy of the age; 
the importation of grain for the tluoe 
preceding years had been a perfect 
trhSe. It liad thus become a very 
grave question, whether these advan¬ 
tages sho^xld now be thrown away, and 
the nation, after having by a painful 
process of foreign warfare been raised 
-to a state of independence of foreign 
m^pplies, should at its close, by the 
izumdatioh of continental grain, conse¬ 
quent bn the exjienses and high prices 
which ijhat very war had occasioned, 
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be reduced to a state of dependence on 
external powers for the moat necessary 
articles of subsistence. 

' 24.' On th^ one hand, it Was stfgued 
by Hr Huskisaon, Mr Yansittart, and 
Mr Frankland Lewis: “ The two grand 
objects which the House has to obtain 
by the proposed ineasures, are to ren¬ 
der the nation independent of foreign 
suj^ly, and to keep the price of corn 
as nearly equal as possible. Under the 
system begun' in which has now' 
been in operati^on for nearly fifty years, 
the country lias been gradually becom¬ 
ing more and more dependent on for¬ 
eign countnes for a supply of grain, 
and prices have been kept in a con¬ 
tinual state of fiuctuation. All this 
has happened in consequence of devi¬ 
ating a system w^ch, for nearly 
sixty years previously, had rendered 
the country nearly independent of for¬ 
eign supply, and during which period 
tihe fluctuation of prices had never ex- 
ceedi^ one-third. In^^oad of which, 


during the last forty years, large im¬ 
portations hod taken place, and the 
fluctuations have risen $s high as three 
to one, instead of one to ^ree. What 
must be the state of the law which pro¬ 
duced these evils, if they havie bberi piu- 
duced by la^ of wMoh there can be 
no doubt ?-^d is not some yeniedy 
necessary I ’ “ ’ . 

25. It is imp^ible that, temporary 
fluctuation can raise the priee ^ labour 
in, proportion to the rise in tihe pdee 
of grain; and as* b^^riMtUral la¬ 
bourers constitute this Wgetit'class, and 
their earning;S apptbach nearest to what 
is nooessary'for-'existence, any 
temporary rise' itf “piice of g^in is 
more severely f^t by them t^n. by 
any ptheix, and.iMs evil has es^iluted 
ittelf in au^eUtedijpocur-rateB 
other forma ISsie fltfotUation of pdtes 
ia an evil ^much to be ^rdfki 
as too hi^h a : a<total pt(^imti(^i 
id ex|kntdtio(fij it itf Hl^e;:Tnay the 
price 5'but a'lnedium 
nduch will at ionce' kb^ 4he' 
litjsady, ^md ' undtdy ' sb^iatte ii 
Hotwitiiatsindifig aB that aaid 

about the irnm^oe of importation 
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or twelfth of the annual consumption, market, will he essentially injured. The 
If no foreign com had been imported, tme wisdom of the legislature W'ill be 
the nation would have saved in the to impose a fluctuating scale of duties^ 
last twenty years sixtjF millions star- which shall, when prices are high, let 
ling; nor can it be said, that without in importation from all tbo world, and, 
this impoitatioU sixty millions* worth gradually rising as prices, fall, slitdl, 
of our manufactvirea would have re- when they I'each a certain point of 
mained unsold; for what would those depression, oj)erate os a p'ohibition 
sixty millions have effected if they had against it. Assuming 63s. quarter, 
been invested in land ? What improve- then, as the turning-point at w^ch the 
meuts w'ould they have effected in our prohibitory duty of 24s, 3d, should oper- 
agricultiire—what increased means of ate, the true principle appears to bo to 
pxirchasing oui* manufactures would adopt a sliding scale, which shall .add 
theyhavegiventoourcultivators! AVhen a shilling to the duty for every shilling 
the law peimitiing the importation of that wheat faUs, and take a shilling 
corn was first passed, there vnxs a vio- for every shilling that it riws; so that 
lent outcry against it; but what had at 86s. mere should be no duty at all: 
been its effect ? Why, that Ireland and, at the same time, to lower these 
had come to supply England with I duties to ono-half on grain imported 
com, for which she had received eeve- j from our own colonies.** 
ral millions which had been employedi 27. On the other hand, it was con- 
in improving her soil, which, but for tended by Mr Rose and Mr Canning: 
that Uw, would have gone to Holland “ Taking it for granted that no one 
or some other country. The iiUporta- entertains tlie slightest idea of intro- 
tions from Ireland now amount to duciug an entirely free hnportation, 
^ree miUIons annually, with a proba- the great point is, at what price is im- 
bBity of a still greater increase. A re portation to be restrained, and expor- 
we prepared to tShrow away that bene- tation permitted? The last average 
fit to our,own subjects ? price of wheat at Dantsdc is 36s., and 

26. “Circumstances over which we the charges thence to the port of Lon- 
have no ooutrpi have of late years given don fire 26s., which w^ar had 

m extraordinary impt;|te to British risen as high as 82s. The supply of 
ogriCuRure, and reudei^ us again in- wheat in times of scarcity is now 
dep^dent of foreign nations. Having almost entirely from Poland, and the 
paid the price of our independence, prices thei% are chiefly determined by 
would it be wise now to permit the j those in this country. Now, if there 
domestic culture of the country to be de- be no restraint in tlie way of expe^, 
stroyed, emdrauder us again dependent com may be sent out of the country to 
on foreim p^ona f Such an ad^^antage such an extent os to be idtogeth^r be- 
would be really seised on by any yond the reach of the ^rtifi^ms and 
power, mid used to tiie annoyance, it labourers. It is mere legislation in 
might be the ^ subjn^tion^ of any favour of a particular class in society, 
country whiph should subject itself to to make the regulating price for the 
euAaaevdl* If.ihekwia left in its duties on the importation of com a 
jjir^ent form, agi^iulture will speedily very high one, while at the same time 
recede $ ^ low {u^oe pf com^ produced free aim unr^rained exportation is 
foreigp iniporta^P^ will. at once permitted. AVhat in such a case be- 
diminish the eupply of gimn, and comes of the consumer? The middle 
throw out of empipj^nent a.Tost mul- and labouring classes have ;|pr many 
ti^oe of agricultuw labourers; and yearn endured, with exmi^&ay\ m- 
]thmce arise a double evil at, once tience, euch a rise in the price m me 
to i^e laurwbwners, the.kfxners, an4tbe neces^ies of life as has exposed them . 
natW mA.; Ipss of capitala^pro-., tol^eiaeverestpnyatioiis. 'Whaii^en, 
dig^ous efiimt will en8ue;>.^k will can'bp more unjust than now, 
be^ ipunoo^tely. low^ed; the best fli^nmyWi^ opnfld^i^loohfo^ 
marjjcct for our manufactures, ihe home from the return of peace, to h ^ of 
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prio^f to peipetuftte their dietreBsea | 
by Bucii forced meaeuree of kgialation i 
aa ehall permanently retain prices at j 
the war Wei ? The interosta of the 
grower and conmimer, when prop^ly! 
tmderstood^ are by no means inoom?* 
patible: but the quesi^n is whether^ 
in the measurea recommended by the 
committee, and now pressed upon the 
Souse, the only point considered has 
not been the intei^t of the grower, 

28. “ The poor-rates must be inevit¬ 
ably and seriously augmented, if the pre- 
setikt high rate of prices continue; and 
will not that abstract a large portion of 
the proSitB which they will bring to agri¬ 
culture ? This was sorely felt in 1800 
and 1801, dunng which years ttiis 
burden was in many places doubled. 
The revenue will be materially affected 
by the virtual prohibition, in oi-dinary 
years, of all imports of grain, and the 
consequent cessation of the whole 
duties obtained <m its introduction. 
We are told the farmer requires pro¬ 
tection, and would be ruined by foreign 
competitiom How do the facts tally 
with this assertion? From 1801 to 1811 
the populatiqn of England alone has In- 
creased one million four hundred and 
forty-eight thousand ; that of the whole 
Britiidi Islands probably two millions 
fiv^ hundred thousandin that period 
the average excess of importation over 
exportation baa increased by hve hun- 
dr^ sad eighty-aax thousand quarters: 
not a fifth pert of the wants of the in¬ 
creased population at a qiiarter arhead; 
and ev^ that includes two years of the 
mreri$t scarcity ever known. This 
cieariy demonstrates that the remain- 
Aer has been obtained by the addi¬ 
tional produce our own cultivation, 
and itt fact tihe advances made in that 
branch of Industry of late years biwe 
been immense,,, as every pari of the 
, 00 ^^^ If, then, agri* 

is already go flourisbiz^, why 
WP ii post theenienseof tfad 
by'ax^cial legislathnl en^ 


I by raising the prices of importation, 
l a^ lessening Ihose of exportation, 

I com will be^me dearer. These pro- 
rpositions cannot both be true; and 
there appears eveiy reason to believe 
j that liie benefit to the landowner and 
farmer will be incomparably less than 
the detriment to the cousiancrs. The 
former have hitherto in onn way 
other been indemnified for their bur¬ 
dens ; but the latter Imvc not; and it 
will be the height of injustice to pass 
a law which ah^l render tlio price of 
grain permanently twice ns high as it 
was before the war brgau. Delay in a 
question of such importanocv and so 
vital in its consequences to the countiy, 
is loudly called for: anti during tbo 
prorogation of i^arliament inforinatiou 
may be collected, which will probably 
Jbe the means of adjusting it moi*e iu 
conformity with the interests of all 
classes in the nation.* 

30. The arguments of Mr Huskisaon 
and Sir Henry Parnell proved entirely 
successful in the House of Commona, 
by whom the reaoIution« proposed by 
Sir Heniy Parnell as the Chmrman of 
tile committee, with the modification 
contended for by Mr Himkisson, Were 
carried without a division; and the 
sliding scale, Ip^mcBcing with n duty 
of 24s. at 83a Ihe qmu*ta% and declin¬ 
ing 3 s. with every ddlling the price ad¬ 
vanced, was agreed to. But the recep¬ 
tion of these resolutions by the coun¬ 
try was very diflferent. Great akrm 
arose in the large towns a;fid manufao^ 
turing districts, Hiat their mterests 
were about to bd sacrificed to those 
of the landed pmpriotfwa^Htions 
for delay and famer inqi^ lowed in 
frmn all qtiarters,r—Mr ChSuing pre¬ 
sented due from LiverpooTi signed by 
tweaty^twoHioasaad nameapmid fiutm 
waa the eBbetef tfeesg' xemonedmne^ 

* It hf impossibla in sach .a question as 
the com laws, where dtttdU a&d'nfurmcon- 
st^iute the Madation <^the s^eoc, M 
any In an; abstract of a few of 
the arffomeutsen eitiier 


SOt Tb one elans of sodaly Him 
and their in 

hM m eicpedwtioix,, 

beiMme dieap; tih imettherr, that 
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that, after the subject had been re- of universal application- Of the many 
peatedly before the Houbc, it waa causes ooneuning to the same elfect, 
finally carried by Qeueral OafiooigncL by far the mostimportent is that which 
by a majority of ten; that the- bill anBeabn)mtheaccimalaU(m of wealth, 
should be t^en into conaidoi^on The mount of a nation*B strength, in. 
tv day six months; in other words, that particular, fonns the measure of 
it \Vi\H lost. The bill was, however, its •weakness in competitiott for agri' 
brot;^ht forward again in the next cuituiul-productfon with younger and 
of parliament, when it waa pooror states. Kachinery and the di« 
x>iade the subject of moat able debates vision of labour, the acquisitions o£ 
the two Houses of parliament; but science, the discoveries of art, are o{ 
at length it was carried by large ma- boundless efficacy in cheapening, in 
joritios ill botn Houses-^thut in the rich and old stat^, the production, of 
CominonK being one hundred and sixty- manufactures; but it hfi scarcely any 
1 the Tsors one hundred and influence in diminishing the cost (» 

twenty four. those of the fruits of the earth. Mb* 

81. High prices and plenty,” says cliinory is of little applicability to this 
Adam Buiiih, nro prosperity; low labour of the husbandmau ' man’s first 

prices and Hcardty are misery.” In and best employment is, by the beuefi** 

this profoiind saying is to be found the cence of nature, reserved for hia exdu- 
truo })rinoiple which, in every old and sivc uso iu every period of his progrejEUi 
opiilout community, of necessity ren- The manufacturers of England find no 
dei'B unavoidabUi a com law and heavy difficulty in underselling those of ffiUf 
duties upon the importation of foreign dostan in the Indian market, in fabrics 
grain, except during periods of actual made of cotton which grew on the 
Kcaroity. It is in their veiy riches, the banks of the Ganges; but its fiirmers 
multitude of their casb> IranBactious, strive in vam with those of Po^ud or 
in the weight of their taxes, the magni- Illinois iu the supply of the London 
tude of their debt, the immensity of market with wheat, 
their curroncy“-^thBbequest of pi'evious 32. Nor do the manufacturing classes 

ages of credit, of long-established civi- suffer by such regulations as m ordi- 
Imtlon—that the reinH^or this ncces- nary seasons coni&e the Supply of the 
sity is to bo foimd ^he prices of home market to domestic culUva^ns; 
labour, of cultivation, of the implc- for tliolr effect is to augment the riches, 
meuts of husband^,, of horses, of seed- and increase the mwis of purohasiug 
com, are necessarily higher in the old- manufactured articles, in the hands of 
established, community tliou in the tbebestconsumersofdomeatiefabri^* 
comparatively inlemt state, for the same It would be a poor coiapenseti<»& tq th$ 
reason that prices are higher in the me- British manufacturer, if a free importa* 
tropolls than in the mnote provinces tion of grain ruined the eudUvator of 
of the same empire, or in the meti*opolis Kent or East Lolhian, vdlo^coQBluned at 
itself during , the season of gaiety or anaveragefivepounda'v^rih of British 
fashion &aa: in the othar times of the manu&ctures, to remind 1dm that by 
year. This reiis<m biting permanent, so doing you had foat^ffed the serf m 
and founded, in tth nature of things, is Poland or the Ukmine,^ who did not 
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cnnsuzQO to the amount of fivepenc^ 
The beat trade which any na^oH can 
carry on, as Adam.&mth remathedr is 
thatoetween the town and the oouuW; 
tmd fiuba^uent expmenoe has amply 
denmnatiuted the truth of the obaem- 
tion. No nation can pretend to inde¬ 
pendence, which reetB for any feneible 
\ poition of its eubsistence in ordinaiy 
. seasons on foreign, who may become 
hostile, nations. And if we wo\ild see 
a memorable example of the manner in 
wh^ the. greatest and most powerful 
nat^n, may, in the course of ages, come 
to be paralysed by this cause, we have 
only to oast our eyes on imperial Home, 
when the vast extent of the empire had 
practically established a free trade in 
grain with the whole civilised world. 
The resxilt was, that cultivation disap¬ 
peared from the Italian plains, where 
from the presence of long-established 
opulence it had become so expensive; 
and, its fi^ds being devoted tu pastiuv 
age, grain was mainly obtained by im- 
port^ion from Egypt and Libya. The 
raco of Boman agriculhurists, the 
strength of the empire, became ex¬ 
tinct; the culture of the fields was 
emried on only by slaves aud cattle. 
The legions could no longer be recruited 
fiavo.fwnn foreign bands; vast tracts of 
peaturage overspread even the plains 
of Lombardy and the Campagna of 
Naples; and it was the plaintive con- 
fession of the Eoman annalist, that the 
mistroas of the world had come to de¬ 
pend for h^ subsistence on the floods 
oftifeieNile.* ^ 

, SK. While England was occupied with 
tins momento^is subject forced on .its 
attention by the return of 
paejifi 0 ; 3 ^tions with the Continent of 
’ was painfully emei^g^ 

< tiw tii^ ctisis had temiaated 

Notask 

' tiubt to tho lot of man io per- 

iwbsbly wtore difficult than 
imwdovolyied on theErendi 
he onoe toTCstrain 

fa MQ^rdnys, distant prb^ 
whh eupiflies frmh the 
igir at tiiisWme woe the 


aodiM 


but we uowohpo^e 
the Utes of 

41' 


poseiou without power, to satis^rapa* 
city without funds, and to lull ambition 
without glory. Duriiiig the dreadful 
stroggle which had immediately pre¬ 
ceded the fall of the empire, the evils 
experienced lied been so overwhelming,, 
that they bad produced a general obli¬ 
vion of lesser grievances, and a miiver- 
Bol desire for instant deliverance. But 
now that, the terrible conqueror was 
struck down, an<l tho parties whose 
coalition had effected his ovexthrow 
were called on to remodel the govern¬ 
ment, to share the power, to nominate 
the administration, irreconcilable dif¬ 
ferences appeared among them. Mutxial 
jealousies, as rancorous as those which 
had rent asunder the empire at its fall, 
already severed the momirehy in tho 
first days of its restoration ; and oppo¬ 
site pretensions, as coufiioting as those 
which brought about the Relation, 
tore the govenmient even from ii» 
cradle. The seeds of the dbranion 
which paralysed the Bestoratkm were 
beginning to spring even beforoLouie 
XVIIl. had ascended the tixrone; and 
his subsequent re^, till the Hundred 
Days, was but an amplification of the 
causes which product the xotum of 
Napoleon. 

84. The rej||kblicans in the senate 
tho veterans m the Eevolution,. tho 
hoary regicides decorated with the titiee 
of the empire, had joined with Talley¬ 
rand aud the Eoymbds to dethrone 
Napoleon, solely on the ji^miae that 
their wishes should be atMhdfid to in 
the formation of the new^eonti^tution, 
and that they should indi^dualiy ob¬ 
tain a large share in the appoihtm^ts 
and influence 'Of tix« .moi^ivchy. l^e 
most extravagant ^pebUtiona had in 
con^uence b«on formed i»< the ex* 
tent to which p^ularifhw^ was to 
revive with the BeatoratiOh: |he coiSl* 
stitution of 1791 wag .'openly of 
as the batis of tibe^rasflored monarchy r 
it was dedioi^r^i (hofitieg would 
only be recalied: m ciovM^m that he 
im^citly Bubsciit^ tiib- iCbiu^ 
chatty iGtat 'W t^ 
petpr 
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their favour; while M. Blac^ who waa 
the moat confidential adviser of the 
lung, warmly espoused the opposite 
side, and counselled the monarch to dis» 
regf^ altogether tho restraints soupfht 
to be imposed on the royal prerogative. 
The Count d*Artoia, when he arrived 
at Paris, embraced the same,views. 
These divisions soon transpired, jjaities 
were formed, leaders took their sides; 
and to such a length di<I the dissen¬ 
sions arise, that it required all the influ¬ 
ence of Talleyrand and Pouchd, who 
had now come up to the scene of in¬ 
trigue, to procure the proclamation of 
Louis XVlIl. by the senate until its 
conditions hod been formally agreed to. 

35. The id^ of the French king, 
however, matured by long misfortune 
and reflection, were completely formed. 
He was detennined to steer a middle 
course between the royulista and the 
republicans; and hoped, without sub¬ 
mitting to such conditions as might 
alienate the former, to acquiesce in all 
the reasonable demands of tho latter. 
With' these views, he resolved to make 
no terms with hia subjects, but simply 
mount the'throne ancestors, and,' 

when there, grant of Ids own free will; 
such a constitutiem to his subjects as 
might satisfy even thoi|hTaest friends 
of civil lib^y. A emumission was 
accordingly formed, consisting of nine 
members of the legialative body, nine 
of the senate, imd four commissioners 
appointed hv the king, to frame a oon- 
atitutionJ* .Thein lalwura were not of 
long duration; they continued only 
from the 2M to the 27th May; at the 
dose cl wh^ time the cdebiated 
CH^BrsB was - produced, which wa» 
solemnly promulgated with great pomp, 
to both senate and Ifi^ktive body, 
on the 4thilthie, id the ^o^bon palace. 
The king Ih^ ■ read^a^ tpeech. which 
he Mi composed himsdtf ; neaddreased 
iJie and deputieh em the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Upturn, md muQounced 
that' bo had’^^rapared afC^^ 
vfrould’bfe Wad'tO' the meefcj^ .He 
oofioluded wi& vrordf A ^ 

painfji^^ roooU^ion my 

joy finding mysdu for.tbefitsi 
time in thd midst of the^^^prosentaliyes 
of \pk hasv givmi^ me 


numerous proofs of its oiTection. 1 
w'as bom, I hoped to remain all my 
life, ^6 most faithful subject of the 
best of kings-^and now L occupy his 
place. But he yet breathes in that 
noble testament which ho intended 
for the instruction of the augiist and 
unhappy infant to whom it 1ms been my 
lot to succeed. It is with my eyes fixed 
on that immortal work—^itis penetrat¬ 
ed with the sontirnents which dictated 
it—it is guided by the experience, And 
seconded by the counsels of many among 
you, that 1 have draw'n up the constitu¬ 
tional charter which shuli now be read.*' 
36. These words were fisceived with 
loud applause from all sides: but a 
feeling of surprise, a murmur of dis¬ 
satisfaction, ran through the assembly, 
when M. d*Ambray, the chancellor, 
declared, that “the king, taught by 
twenty-five years of misfortune, had 
brought his people an ordinance of 
reformation, by which he extinguishes 
oil parties, os he maintains all riij^hts. 
Infullposaes^ion ofkU heredUary rigJita 
I over this noble kingdom, the king has 
no wish save to exercise the authority 
which he has received from Qod an<l 
his fathers, by himself placing limits to 
his x)()wer. He has no wish but to be 
the supreme chief of the great family 
of which he is the father; It is he 
himself who is about to give to tiie 
hVench a constitutional charter, suited 
at oiicie to tlteir desires and their Wants, 
and to the resistive situation df taen 
and things.” It concluded witii the 
words, “ Given at Paris in the yeA4r of 
grace 1814, in the njpeteenth year of 
our reign.” The vetonms of the Re- 
volution, at these esIppeBsions, recede 
lected the words of Miimbeau, when 
Louis XYL, in 1789, announced hk 
cOncessionstothe ^ta£^->General. “The 
conce^ionff made by the kh^ would be 
sufficient for tiie publio good^ if the 
present of despotism were not always 
dang^uSi” Chap. iV/§ 68.] 

47^ The concessions in favour of free? 
doni contained in the charter, though 
usher^ in, by the^ injudicious and 
jmvioxm expressions, wem such w 
have satisfied^Jn the 

friend real freedom. Tim igMEt 
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foundalAons of civil liberty^'^berty of 
ooEunsieiice and won^^ freedom of 
the; press> equality in m eye of the 
law, the right of being tas^d only bjr 
the national lepreeentatiree, ^e dlvi' 
aion of t^e legislature into two cham¬ 
bers, and trial by jury,—wore estab¬ 
lish^ The CSiamber of Peers owed 
its osistenoe to the charter; it oaine 
in place of the Senate of Hapoleon, the 
aduhtitioQs andtergiversarions of which 
latter body had so degraded it in public 
e8tb^saticH2,,that ita existence could no 
longer be maiotained. This Upper 
House, the members of which were all 
sommeMi by the King, consisted of 
eix ecclesiastical peersv twenty of the 
old. npblesse, twelve of the di^iitaries 
of the Eevodution, ninety-one of the 
Senate of Napoleon, and six generals 
of the andent regime, A considerable 
number of the Senate were by this 
eelection> excluded,, consisting chiedy 
of the most dai:^; 8 roi]s democratdo ch^ 
raeters. The powers of the legiaktive 
body were greatly mdarged by the 
ohaTt 6 i>—in fact, it was rendered the 
^posltory of nearly the whole public 
authority; and the oonstitution was 
neceivhd in cousequenoe by that ossem- 
1 ^ with sentiments of the moat lively 
gxatitUjda Yet were there two cir* 
cumstaneet connected with the cham¬ 
ber of re|eresentativee worthy of no¬ 
tice, and singular^ characteristic of 
the sesntf for the construe- 

tioa of a really free government which 
now eriiated in France. The first was, 
fihftt an annual nmion was secured to 
tevety member of of the same amount 
m they had under NapoioDa; 

second that no pmon G<^d be 
olet^nd % deputy unless he paid XOOO 
(£40)^' of direct taxes aanually' 
>and that the ri^xm 
to pemous paying 
ol direct taxes yearly^ 
ihe nontetitm 
ihe^lsinds of the more 
tixAcmMM 
wlg^y thousaj^ ^ ^ 

^ ivm : Al^ 

pdkfih 
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by all riaases in proportion to their 
fi^une; all were dedtod equally ad- 
missildo to all civil and miHtacy em- 
jfioymmfi;; prosecution or imprison- 
zneht was forbidden except in the coses 
provided &r bf the law, and accord- 
h^ to its forms; universal liberty of 
Gonsohmee and worship waa aeouxed, 
Ihough the Roman Catholio ministers 
were alone tQ. be entil^ed to support 
the state. Publication of thoughts 
was permitted, provided the laws were 
attended to wUoh guarded against the 
abuses of the press: a universal am¬ 
nesty for the past, was proclaimed; 
the conscription abolished; the person 
of the king declared sacred and in¬ 
violable—his ministers sdone respon¬ 
sible for his actions Tbe kit^ was 
alone invested with the power of pro¬ 
posing laws: he commaa^ed the forces 
by sea and land, declared war and mode 
peace, concluded afi treaties and con¬ 
ventions, nominated to all public em¬ 
ployments, civil and militaay, and wee 
intrusted with the right of making all 
the regulations and oi^nonces ueces- 
smy for the execution of the la^ und 
the safety of ike sicife;*’* X^aws, in gene¬ 
ral, might be introduced ly aHithpnty of 
the king, rither in the fir^ chamber of 
peers or inriiatj|ldeputies; buitheoon* 
sent of both was essential to ihek vedid- 
ity,and those relatitmtotaxeseQuldoQ^ 
be proposed, in themsthutanee, in^e 
lower house. The Cfiuunbm weire en¬ 
titled to petition ^: ]{^iig to propose 
a partioi^ ^tnte^ and^ indicate what 
they desirod sheuh£be its tet^r; but 
this could sidy be. ddne after & bad 
been diacitn^ed and oarried in secret 
committee. If, mvriafi > and in 

the chaster jA woa/then, aftM: 
the h^iae,(d tan W aeiitte the 

otherihamberi' mi if It 

oleoi, the peritioaiTOe atAsai^ted 

to the biisg, who mjjAfejgnmit etf 
but, ifro|ecMi» A ^tddlnxt a^n 
be bawught fooTOMKi 

'■' *■^Aa.'amb^ga»I*’■lw^d'pwil(W ’pbwefi'lli^ 

epeMha of wrihi* hvaftwrti^ wwiii^ 

Iht its 

n»etu»«^theievtodi' - V-;' 
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the civil list vaa to be &ced for the restmintsf on human action, in all the 
whole of each mgn during ^ first continental states^ that it ma^ safely 
s^on held under it. The eognisonce be affirmed real freedom ia inconaist- 
of cases of high treason was confined ant wii^ thi^ existence. 3; The up- 
to the Chamber of Peers; that of or- per hoiise, instead of being compost 
(liuary ofiences to th^ courts of law; o£ great: poprietors, ha^ta^ in 
with theassbtsmoe of juries; oU judgea> their functions, respectable from their 
were to be named by the Idng, and fortunes, iHustrioas&om their descent^ 
hold their offices for life, except the was made up for Ihd most part, of 
juges th la paix, who were subject to salaried officii, destitute of property, 
removal; and justice, except where nominated by the crown, who epjoyra 
privacy was reqitisite i^m a regard to their seats, though their titles were 
public decency, was to be administered hereditary, only during life. ‘ 4. No 
with open doors. The Code Napoleon provision was r^oi more than in Re- 
vm continued as Ihe ordinary law of volutionary times, for the ‘establish' 
France; the ancient noblesse resumed ment of the diur^ or publie mstruo« 
their taries; the new noblesse preserved tion on an adequate baris; but .the 
theirs; the ting was dedared the sole teachers in both were left to languish, 
fountain of'^honouEa in future; the aepubtiofunctioxubries»mtheob^urity 
Legion of Honour waa kept up; tho and Indigence bequeathed to them by 
deputies were elected for five years, the perfidy and r^)acity of the Kevolu* 
but every year a fifth retired, and re* tion. No blame, it ia true, could be 
elections to that eJEtent took place. attached to the French sovereign or his 
39. Every one must admit that these ministers for these defects; they could 
changes contained the elementa of a not by possibility have been supplied ;• 
wise system of ‘govemmeut, and were but ^t qniy demonsttates that the 
calculated, soiar as'they went, to com- crimes of the Revolution had rendared 
bine the Idessings of freedoirraDd equal impossible the construction of. durable 
rights, with th(^ of protection to life liberty in France, 
and property, and stable administra- 40, It wae comparative an easy 
tion. But what are laws witibout the task, however, to frsane a ceustitution 
support of public and what which might balance, in form at leasts 

are the mostanxious’ provirions fur the the confilcting powers of the liavolvK 
liberty of the subject if the spirit ia tion; the real difficulty was, to recost- 
wanting, in. the ^mioni and the cile the conflicting mterests, calm the 
governed, by wffihm it is maintained ? furious passions, Jlay the dread of pun- 
Amidst ah we nweroua and anxious iahmen^ and provide for the destikite 
pinYisions for fiwedom which the char- multitudes which ita tenmnatioui had 
ter eoataaned,. four circumstances were : left in France. ia always, 

r^oarkab^ whioh, to the sagacious awbrk of difficulty. Henry lY. had pw- 
observ^, ttagured, 4il both as to the ished under it ; James IL fled b^)^ it ^ 
degree of proteotei to civil liberiy boi iii Fmnee the difficdties 
wmcb in thd:pVQ^C!e«»'of time the new of such overwhelming ms^ituds, that 
comstitxite'm%htvaibr^ it is not eurprisum the feeble 

extent to % wan n^derstood in dynaaty of the. Bousmne ere long sank 

the the which beueam theim The only thing be 

the chart«ir m^^ >eMh:ami^ the w(mderedatiB,thet.ihey wecwi^ 
ieeedii^wav8&itf Ihe Sturelndon. L igny tifne to ke^ posMarion of the 
No proviriow ww’^l#W*ted loevenk ^thrensfc The punLie; joy at the Rosto- 

or 'tatiou had be^ as aineere as it waa 

/Biait the 

"igmamstedmi^ ifista^and imp«ndil^: 

trioL No attempt'. w«» made,' to mfHh whii4 kni^aeomhm^^ 
limit or.abblidt of ^ them evija hid 

. . A set bf,oi#|t^ib3>9m wheiirthar^ed^ amies. flo. 
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ftcription liad ceased to tear tlie tender 
youth from their weeping mothera, 
md France was left ^one with its 
newly enthroned monarch, its losses, 
and ite humiliation, the bitterness o£ 
the change sank into the aoui of, the 
nation. Whole classes, and these too 
the most powerful and important, were 
in secret alarm' or sullen, discontent. 
The holders of national domains—an 
immense body, amounting to several 
millions—^were devoured with anxiety. 
It was to no purpose that the govern- 
ment had guanmteed the possession of 
their ; they were a prey to a 

secret disquietude, because it was not 
participant in the iniquity by which 
they had been acquired; they felt the 
same uneasiness at the restor!:ttion of 
lawful government, that the resettera 
of stolen property do at the approach 
of the officere of justice. The Bour¬ 
bons who had siifered injury might 
forgive; the Revolutionists who had 
jnfiiet^ it, never could 

Forgiveness to tbo iujuroddoos belong, 

Bui they ne’er pardon who have douo tho 
wrong.** 

41. The re^cides, and numerous 
able and powex^ men, who had been 
involved in,the actual crimes of the 
Revolution, felt still greater apprehen¬ 
sions: the unqualified amnesty con¬ 
tained in the charter was far from re¬ 
moving tiifiiv disquietude; cobacience 
told them ihat they deserved punish¬ 
ment. The fact of the Restoration 
seemed an ^ of accusation against 
them, a condezm^tion of all they had 
done the ^mmcncement of the 
.coBvuIsjlon; imd they incessantly de- 
ibAQ^ed fre^L guarantees and additional 
secur^ti^*' The army was in despair. 
Defeated: ifi the field, driven back 
into Fr^ce, humiliated in the sight of 
£uro|fe^ ^ey hud now ^e additional 
mdrafieatiofn of being in groat parfi 
dlihfiiuiM^'Cuiu^ uniW^any condemned 

.Tbi^ ivandering life of 
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camps, the excitement of tlie battle¬ 
field, the, joys of the bivouac, the ter^ 
tors of the breach, the contributions 
from provinces, Uie plunder of cities, 
were at an end; and instead, they found 
themselves dispersed over the provin¬ 
cial towns of France^ or sent biusk to 
their homes, a prby to ennui, and des¬ 
titute of either interest or hope in life. 
The titled genemla, the civil and mili¬ 
tary employ^!^ who had been fastened 
by the imperial government on the 
provinces beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine, now wrested from Fi^ce, re¬ 
turned in shoals to the capital, bereft 
of their employinents, cast down from 
their aijthority, in g^t part deprived 
of subsistence. The marshals and 
numerous dignitaries of the Emperor 
who bad obtmned estates or revenues 
in Gennany, France, and Italy, 
appendages to their titles, found 
themselves deprived of half, often of 
nearly the whole, of their income by 
the loss of thcae poss^isions, and des¬ 
titute of all hope of improving tlieir 
fortunes by fresh couquests. 

42, If these weie the sad realities of 
disaster in war to the most infiuential 
and formidable classes of society, the 
difOicultiCs of government were still 
greater; and the, most profound saga¬ 
city, the most fruitful invention, could 
hardly discover a mode either of ap^ 
peasiug the public dlsqontcnts, or of 
satisfying the innuinen^e * demands 
upon the public treasury* , llie Count 
d'Artois, m his proj^ess toward^ Rairis, 
had taken as his watchmid, “ Fids de 
droits r^uuis {excise),.|dus deoonsenp- 
tionsand the^ latter ’promise h^ 
formed an exprem in we charter. 
But how was the fiM to be realised 
without depriving the erownpf^ large,, 
and whiit hod npw became ^ xiidispen-^ 

j»ble, p«^ of the public (rpve'nue lx oK 

t The « dmits rfdnK* oreacrise* b^d Wm*: 
sUtttted in latter tioses ACchridarsblc part or> 
tbe ordinary revenue of Ksnoleoa*. They 
bad amounted, in ' 

' TiMM' ‘ A' 

isih.to 

144.00®,» 

And, tiding tbe Frimoe 

impost would cccHtien tt laik < 

fiflonoa, ^ anmuwrfim'IRuLa 
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the latter without reducing by at leoat 
two-thirds the ranks of the army,-and 
thro wing twenty thousand officers, With¬ 
out pay, or occupation, back in fear¬ 
ful discontent to their hearths ? The 
Tuilories were boaieged from morning 
to night by clamorous crowds, com¬ 
posed of men as far divided in principlo 
as the poles are asunder, but uiiitmg 
in one loud and importunate cry for 
employment or relief froAi the govern¬ 
ment. ’ One-half were Royalists, de¬ 
manding compensation for the losses 
they had sustained duiing the Revolu¬ 
tion, or a return for the fidelity with 
which they had adhered to the cause 
of the exiled monarch, or aided his re¬ 
turn : the other half, dignitaries or 
persons in employment undw* the im¬ 
perial regime, Who hod been deprived 
of all by the Overthrow of Waiwleon, or 
the contraction of the French empire 
to the limits of the ancient monarchy. 
Hero wua to be seen fiml emigrants 
drosaed still in the costume of 1702, 
with knee-br^chea, shoe-buckles, and 
powder in their hair:, there, chiefs from 
La Venddedietinguishtfll by their rural 
garb, long hair, and undaunted aspect. 
Ucputatjtons, from Bordeaux and the 
towns of the south’, succeeded each 
other without intermission; while the 
dowagers of tha PiuibOurg St Qermain, 
emer^ng from their long retirement, 
were introduced to the palace by the 
ladies of the imperial household, notless 
clamorUus^ than themselves for honour 
and employments, The wants of the 
troops were still more pressing, and 
they were of a Mild which comd not 
be t&mtsd. ' Eight months’ pay wb 4 
due, Wh<^ ^6 Bestoxutiou took place, 
to' the office!^ and sddierB of the army; 
ten months* arro^ to the commis¬ 
saries aUd’bh'il administrators.' To 
meet these yffl mlated emborra^- 
'tnents, Louia Sj VIH, an exhaust^ 

a dimipiidmd temtoiy, and a 
bankm^ people, Bo excessive had 
be^Q &e takatioh, so bnormdus the 
^^visaridns'ln kind during the two 
last: yearn of H^eOn's re^, that 
th^ wtu^^h had been the seat 

of wa^lyirete almost whblly unable, to, 

tiunttioh'; ind'^oh; 

tfaiat t^ arr^m iof the two, 


had reached the enormous amount of 
1,308,000,000 francs (£52,320,000), of 
whichonly759,000,000fr.(£B0,400,000) 
were deemed recoverable. Aud while 
the most rigid economy, and extensive 
reductions on the part of the goveru- 
ment, could do no more than bring down 
the expenditure to 827,415,000 francs, 
or £33,096,600, the receipts only reach¬ 
ed 620,000,000 francs, or £20,800,000; 
and even this sum was obtained witli 
the greatest difficulty, and by adding 
above a third to the direct taxea 

43. It would have required the ge¬ 
nius of Sully, united to the firmness of 
Pitt, to have made head with such 
against such difficulties; and 
the capaci^ of the King and his min¬ 
isters was far indeed, from being equal 
to the task. Striving to please both 
parties, they gained tie confidence of 
neither: aiming at a middle course, 
they incurred its <iang6ra without at- 
tjiin^ng its security. They left the 
crown, in the midst of pressing perils, 
without either moral or physical sup¬ 
port. The celebrated saying of R'ap(>- 
leon, “ Hb n’ont rien appris—ils n’ont 
rien oubli^s,”* conveyed an accurate 
idea of the cause to which their erroiv 
were owing- They had not x»w©r or 
vigour enough to undertake a decided 
ps^, aud yet sufficient confidence in 
their legitimate title to ventmo on a 
hazardous one. Their system was to 
retain all the imperial functionaries, 
civil and militates in their employ¬ 
ment ; to displace no one, from the 
prefect tO the hiun^^t ^urt officer: 
to continue to the miUia^jiheir vmkf 
their titles, and, so fa?: ^ ii was jws- 
sible, their emolument: to 
change in tiie mtlom m fihort, except 
by the Bubstitution of a king for an 
emperor, and the introduction of a 
few leading Royalists into the cabinet. 
By this conduit,, whirii, so &r as it, 
went, was well conceive^, they hoped 
to gain ^e po^rs of the Revolution 
by injuring none of its interests. But 
they forgot that mankind are governed 
by desires, passions, ahd prejudices, as. 

As interests and 'awshnesa; and 
tbtft Rapoleon bad lio lon^ 
ia gbVeiiing't^ empire on^ becauwe^ 

* They bavA learned noflfing^tbey have 
nithiiig/* _ c ‘ 
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\rhile hm ^dulousiy^attended in deeds 
to the Interests of the Re'rolution, lie 
oarefuUy in ivords and lomiB Mattered 
its principles The latter part of hk 
pdlicy vm entire^ fdt^otten by the 
Boturbon% and in nothing move than 
in tiieir treatment of the army. Their 
capiinl error conrieted in this, tibat 
-while th^ wholly depended <m the 
physical foroee of the Revoltition, they 
made no attempt to dieguiae their avei^ 
aion to Its tenets; and that, wilhont 
endeaTotaingto establish imyadequa^ 
eounterpoise to its powers, they in’s!* 
eoveraldy alienated its suppor^rs. 

44; They'«d>oli^ed the national do^ 
ours, the object of even superstitious 
ven«raftion to whole ^ f^nch sol- 
dim, end substituted in their room 
i^ito fl% of the monarchy, with 
wldrii hardly any of the army had any 
amooiation, and the honours of which, 
great as -^ey wem, had been entirely 
thrown into the shade by the transcen- 
<lent ^orins of the empire. They al- 
ta*edihe munberB of the whole regi¬ 
ments, as well infantry as cavalry, 
destroying thus the heart-etirriiig re- 
c<diections connected with the many 
fields of fame in which they had Big- 
judtsed themselves, end reducing those 
lidiich h^ foughtat Bivoli or Auster- 
IHa to'h levri with a hewly raised levy. 

tdeolOf fitandards were ordemi 
to be ,glV!Wi vp ; tnany regiments in 
prefere^ .bhjn^ &em, in order that 




!pio i^les were geHoei^y secreted by 

the tricolor 
^ia ^eir fempsaudEB. They 
d^aiguationB of the 
:offiomitt^r6sunnj^ those d! the' 
now whbBy forgotten. 
1[|^n8 of brigade were deno- 

wdUfdiedvm ;of we eamp; gene- 
^ dMritm a&Bimmd the ^tle of 

CatboHq and jPtch 
were aMl» comndled 

to tedh 
'The>lmpmal:{lh2ard, 
ii0SI^ tisci^^ -wte in- 

of 'fhtTuSh 

' 

11 ^ from 
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Paris, under pretence of avoiding quar¬ 
rels with the foreign troops in occupa* 
tkm of the capital; the whole ofOicers 
on half-pay were directed to return to 
^eir hornet, there to await their ulte¬ 
rior dearination; and the most severe 
orders were issued to the troops who 
bad returned from foreign,garrisons, 
to prevent any aHusion even to the 
name of tiie Emperor. Six companies 
of ^ard&f^du^cojjis, several red com¬ 
panies of guards, or military household 
-*in fine, the whole military splendour 
of Louis XT. was revived; and these 
new troops, in their yet unsullied uni¬ 
forms, supplanted al&e the old tiroops 
and ihe national guard in the service 
of the palace. These things wex« sub¬ 
mitted to in silence, but they sank 
deep into the heart of the army and 
the nation. But while they did thus 
so much to irritate the fe^gs and 
alienate tii^e affections of the army, 
riiey committed the oapital error of 
leaving the regiments retained in the 
service togetiier. They neither dis¬ 
banded them, nor made any change'in 
their construction. They left the old 
officers with the old soldiers. Their 
former recollections were perpetuated 
by daily int^ourse, and new ^ discon¬ 
tent was strec^gthened by being felt 
;togriher; while tonspiraqy vmA ren¬ 
dered easy by the hamta of previous 
subordination. It wiU appem? in the 
sequel with what fatal this mJb- 
ta&e was attended on the futiore for¬ 
tunes of the monarchy. 

45. The ciril 3ftsrtWlh>nft of the 


government, thoum not p6 important 
m themselves as those which related 
to &» nrilitaiy were 

not less In/ thrir sdthnate 

fcwth^ eacp(Mfed^^<^ court to 
the moftloM 

sorie^y---^ ensax^ .An 

orithMome of iihe ^olhlie forbade ordi- 

on Bunday: 

'fills 4Jaeii^ 

bebaom w object of 'hnmeaffcmid ob- 
loiqpy^hcoaniBefbm^ fhe {dwthm 
dr iniarf^^ an un- 

bj^ffvmg genera^on.'' The 

of of ;fim 
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Rotaan Cb.tliolic‘Cburcli, with extraor*, return The dynaaty of the Restora- 
dinaiy pomp in the Tuileries, excited ' tion wae ere long to the last degree un- 
the riducnle and awakened the fears popular among the troops; the throne 
of a revolutioiurty peoj^, a great had, literally si)eaking, no wmed force 
majority of whma th^ rights were on whichitco^ddq^d, except a few 
recoded aa the, renmante onfy of a regiments Guards and Swiss at Paris, 
worn-out and expiring supei^tion. The general discontmt of the army 
The ladies of the ancient regime in- wasgreatlyaugmented'by an ordinance 
dulged in "cutting sarcasniB against which put every ofi^cer not in actual 
those of the new noblesse; not one of employment on half*pay, a reduction 
the marshfiJd* wives, or dtichesses of hithei^unknownintlLefVencharmy; 
the empire, was placed in the royal and still more by another, which ab- 
househdd; andlemaleanimosityadded solutely forbade any o£0to^ of what- 
its bitter venom to the many other ever rank, not in actual service, to 
causes of jealousy against the court reside at Paris, if not already domit^ed 
The restoration of the ancient orders, there. These were the circumstances 
and especially of that of St Louis, the .which induced the fall of Louis XVIIL, 
crosses of which were distributed with and occasioned the incalculable evils 
profusion, gavp rise to so general a to France of the Hundred Days; the 
rumour an intention to suioersede consequences of the civil errors were 
or undermine the Legion of Honour, remote, and of comparatively little 
^tiheEmg, by an e^epress ordinance, importance. It was ihe alienation of 
was obliged to clear himseif from the the aSections of the military, before 
imputation. In fine, tixe civil govern- any other force to supply their place 
ment of the Restoration, whOe in all had been organised,' asm when the 
eseential particulars &.vourable to the throne had no moral support in the 
interests ^ of the Revolution, yet in nation, which was the fatal mistake, 
langus^i fom, and ceremony, had And, in fact, such was the discontent 
restore the most antiquated and ob- of the troops arising from their dis- 
noxious traditions d the mona^hy; asters, that it is more than doub^ul 
sndthe!8Vench haddiscernmentenough whether any human wisdom could have 
to see that, in tlte intmdoation of sue- avei*ted the catastrophe* 
cess, words and forms, betrayed the 47. Notwithstanding theee obvious 
real thought^ and that acts favour- and flagratit errors, the cabinet of Louis 
able tp revolutlonaiy interests were XYlIl. was far from being destitute of 
forced on the government on^ by state men of ability. M. the real 

neooiS^* premier and principd confidant of the 

46. Tne mtny was induced, partly Ung, had an ingedous mind and an 
from ihe embamssinent of ime fi- upright heart But. his, hifdmatioa 
neancea, partly firoan the pdiiqr of gov- was limited; he jud|^ of Ftaatoe as 
eixmmn^to a dflgreeincoarist^ he had seen it thro^^ Iho decritM 
eitfaer ihe safety of the country virion of timcmlgmnh^ 

attari&mriit of troops theamrives. ignomit of riisvast) the toepiediabt^ 
The abdhtion &e cossbription, so. riwnges, boih in the opinion d the in- 
loudly caUed'w'by Rb miaous effbets, fiuecSial riaases, and Ihe dutribution 
at once tsveajied ^iudiaiistion Of the of polttical and i^yrical power> which 
riiyriori strengHi d the nionaEreby. had taken |daoe during IlmRev^olbriom 
Be^ed. 8ueceimiv3%, to a 4midm M. d^Ammy, the d^ince&or, *^sn old 
and forty thousand, and righty .thon- lawy^ of emiiuaxce in Normandy^ and 
sand men, R was stSlSBcm^betw with it. Femnt a monarchical :i!heoriBt> 
o&om, andf mEceiJt Irpm. m Tend^^ osused conridmlde^d^ Ihe Ste- 
^e recridta came in with oatierim dddamations ia 

tardiness. ' Above a hmidrod ihonsa&d; .limmr pf nowantiq^^ 
leaves of absence had been^g^ven i ^Eutdf tabeived doririnesregarmngihoautl^ 
theisoldiem) iritjtoonee Jthfiy ^^of withv^Mfih 

ed Immct were in he hurry Ih^pd^driltherc^ The.; 
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AtW Montwiuioo WM incliiMd to dw wd rf 


nf^^ekiM. Gmzot,thenW*^«MWi, mw»w _ 

toftdS, to.«i ™4 a<r MS? StoS'SteSTrf tt. KS 

UfiSXSS; S^“ 

^tiik)iotmeht the most unfortunate that XVI., hiB remwtjftana 
J^Sb been made, for it continually, A^atomette ^ w 

'4«,fn{TirlM3 the arniv of the disaster ot place of eepulture m, the garden 

s&ff r5Jssis?t 

%hia head arise, that the court weiBsulv vii^98]. . wWt co^d 

“.ini's “ptSSnaD«iT'"',f' 

e\^eaj his great abilities proprietor of the 

to Sire it a right were laid, who worthily «ceiv^ the 

SSim^S hit sttong leaning to t^ orfer 

M*ifed Hriroeror subsequently proved the reward of his ndeu^, 

. u.i!a.£f jto^toAto jnafmimental. in teaubriand, who WM 


,. IS As the restoration of Uapoieon cogniseu 

iiii» totirtly a ihiUtaty movement, and, by a peowhaf ?°^‘St^&^i^dunne 
S^htohts of ^ people, found^ bone, »he2g;^tt^j^| 

had ^eely any share i* the 



M'Of toe domestic cvenwi m re -r-— 

jiiyoh preceded the Hundred 

^^■ym the;,exasperation of .leuiaat.St , 

■ party flisd the Imperialists *ltwasone rtt!h«ih<W|^it'e^fl?«^^ 

toat by amtual con- over witnessed, to 

IftlSH^etii^wWle previous ttwi™* 

a^ gprobined aS jrf*- . toetot(i|ri«M^^h^’^to- 
itoaeure. of the, 
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xonooua ftbodem,” says- ChatiaaubFiAnd,' 
"wherefikptap mftBf kings andpriiujw 
of fortner days, Jjoxm XVI. .?n&w was 
placed alone. How bftve S0 isiaW oi 
the dead been removed ? whence b It 
tliat Bi Depis baa becomedes^l 
Iict us rather ask how its vaults haw 
been reopened? who has prepared their 
desolate ohambers ? The band of the 
Man who seated hhnsolf on the throne 
of the BourbozkS* Oh, Providence 1 he 
thought he was'preparingthe sepulchre 
of hes race, and he wee, only construct¬ 
ing the tomb of Louis XVI. I ' 

‘ 49. The inissvies and insolvency en¬ 
tailed on the nation by the ruinous wars 
of Hopoleou* formed a. necessary part 
of the hnancial m>os^ of, the ministers, 
and constituted we best vindication of 
the great reductiolui in all departments 
which bad become unavoidable. This 
W'as immediately set down as a direct 
and Boaxidalous attack on the glory, of 
the Emimett The imalienated national 
domaiitt Were,. ty a just proposition 
whildi passed both f^hmbers, restored 
to their, tighthd owners. This act of 
parti^ ^nes^tuiion, joined to a propo¬ 
sition of Marshal Macdonald in the 
Chamber of PessPSi to provide an indem¬ 
nity to the vmims of ihe Bevolution,^ 
which. he< called h debt of honour, and 
to the milbaty men who had been mu¬ 
tilated in the service of their country, 
which he demmdnated adebt of blocxl, 
thou^ bes^.un the'Suitable principle 
of doing even-band^ justice .to both 
parties> ^excited thh general ap- 
prehensions. It is imheceBsary to go 
further. x/iEtetytK^ of.the^vermen^ 
of ^e Wise and na¬ 

tural, cohere injudiesiiais or iU*taned— 


was misinierpreted, lemd ascribed to the 
Worst possible motives ; uid great 
p^y aud nrunerpus interests* of the 
Bevolutioti^* cotwidous of their, sins, 
tremble^ F^ixin holy writ^ when 
the goveimnent spolm a mture World, 
•orf^udedovento a judgm^t to ooipe^ 

^0. While the Frendi government 
were thus striving^ ainidst the chaos 
of revolutionaiy passions, to <dbse the 
wounds and mitigate the suffering ei 
the Ilevoluticm, negotiations of > the 
most important character for the gene¬ 
ral settleiucnt of Europe, bad comr 
menced, and were-already nonsi^rably 
advanced, at Vienna. It had. been ori¬ 
ginally Intended" that the Congress pf 
Vienna should have comtuMiced its sit* 
tings on the 29th July; but the visit 
of the aUied sovemgns ti? E^knih 
and their subsequent return to their 
own capitals, necessarily causjsd it td 
be adjourned; and it was not till the 
end of September that the august as¬ 
semblage commenced^ by the ehtiy of 
the Emperor Alexander and the K^ug 
of Prussia into the Austrian capiM 
They woi-e Jmmediatety f(dl»wed, by 
tlio Kings of Bavaria, Denmark, and 
Wiirtemberg, ttnd a 'h6st of lesser 
princes; while Lord„CSistlercagh,.ahd 
Bubsequeutly the Duke of Welliz%t<m^ 
on tlie part of England, andM. 
rand on that of France, more efSoienify 
than any crowned heads could hxve. 
doii4, upheld the dignify apd inahit^ 
ed the interests of ^ their rafyfytive 
monai'chies. But although 
reigns and xoixustem iUi^ppeMW^eke^ 
xfp the moat amicable imd; oonybtot^ 
rektions, msy to thai tiirir 
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intertofM nnfl views werA widely vaad* 
Anoe$ andibatthdt^movAiof cointaoH 
dmg^ and tba diviMoii of common 
Bpoil had produced Idteh? ttsuaJ efPoct^. 
of fiowiug ms8ensionamo]%tho victors* 
51, A prelimtoary question of pre^ 
Oedeiuse fimt' ^ro$e as to the xhnk of the 
dif^ent states assembled, and tl|,ir 
l«preacatotives; but ihis was at once 
terminated by ^ happy expedient of 
Alexander, that they should be nr- 
ranged and should sign in the alpha¬ 
betical order of their respective statea 
But a more acpi^^ difficulty soon after 
occurred as to the states which should 
in their .own right as priiici[)aiB take 
part in the deli^ratiops; mid it was, 
xn the outset, suggested by the minis** 
ten of Rusai% Pnissia, Austria, and 
Oreat Britain, that they should in the 
Arst instance come to an agreement as 
to thedispofeal of the territories wrested 
from France and its allies, before they 
entered into conferences wiUi France 
and SpaizL This proposal was natur¬ 
ally reisi&ted by Tall&yrand and the 
Spanish plenipotentiaty; and it wus 
their earnest endeavour in an energetic 
note to stow, that the treaty of Ctau- 
mont,. though formally to endure foi- 
twenty years, had in resdity expired 
wito the attainment of all its objects, 
imd that France at least should be ad¬ 
mitted into the deliberations. liord 
Oastletea^ who early i)ei;oeivod the 
neoeosiiy of a counterpoise to the pre- 
. pondetvting'influence of llusflia in the 
eonfeximces, supported this note of M. 
TaUeyiahd^s; and Prince Mettemioh, 
actuated by similar views, did 
tiite' some. In consequence, it was 
that the committee to whom the 
queatioae coming before the Congress 
wotdd be submitted, should be tjie 
nimjlstera. hot only of the four allied 
powerii^, bhtof Franco, Spain, Portugal, 
jand^Wedea. !I1xe Cardinal Gteusedvi, 

toe court of Home, was 
'reeved, torou^ the ^r- 
edhdiii^xcesaion of toe Prinpe-R^nt 
of while i^l^enipotesntiaries 

of of toe lUhge bf 

toe Cbuxitri^ 

min- 

feteie of, Cto^eflie riddle 

)ics>'toaiig^ ^ toe eb^ 


ferenoes of tho^eater powers, were in 
ottondimice at viezm, and hod their in¬ 
terests attended to by such of their 
mora' ^owetful neighbours, as were die-' 
posed to support toem* 

5S. This preliminary difficulty, as 
always-occurs in such cases, fumitoed 
a key to the course which too different 
powers were likely to take in tlio ap¬ 
proaching negotiation ; but a consid¬ 
erable tone elapsed before the real di¬ 
visions appeared. Much^ w'oa done, in 
the flrst instance, without any differ^ 
ence of opinion taking place. Territo¬ 
ries, inhabited by thirty-one million 
six hundred and ninety-one thousand 
persons, -were at the disposal of the al¬ 
lied powers, and there was for each 
enough and to spare- It was at once 
agre^, in conformity with tho secret 
articles of the treaty of Paria, that Bel¬ 
gium, united to Hollawl, should form 
one kingdom under the title of the 
Netherlands; that Norway should be 
annexed to Sweden; th^t Hanover, 
with a considerable accession of terri¬ 
tory, taken from the kingdom of West¬ 
phalia, should be reator^ to the King 
of England; that Lomb^y should 
again bo placed under the rule of Aus¬ 
tria, and Savoy under that of Pied¬ 
mont. So far till was easily artUnged; 
but the questions ho'w Poland, Saxony, 
and Genoa were to bo disposed of, were 
not so esimly adjusted. , ThC, Arst of 
them gavb rise to disaenriobs ip sierious, 
that they not only completely broke 
up, for the tide, toe, Gnahd Affiance 
which Lad effect^ the deliverance ai 
Europe, but, had it not been for the 
unexpected, and iu thot most op¬ 

portune, rettimof BTeipoleonStom Elba, 
they wotfld in all probability have led^ 
to the flames of war agaTu breaking out, 
and to toe allied forces beihg conducted 
to mutual slaughter. • , 

63. Almmnd^ loit^ that 

the uliole Chxnd-dttW: W^pa-saw 

ehouM be ceded to chi 

dmnity for the samific^ toe mi 
cmd toe lossestoehad‘fi^te^fH^-du 
the War. He h® 

tP' return th\S6 PetersbulK.'^ithptit 
havir® 

pentoto9:^;fi^^w Sacrifldss the htoioti 

It he ito 
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his crown was worth.; that Poland wa«‘ 
already de factor occupied by the Eus- 
eian troops^ and the Poles, expected a 
revival of their nationality solely from 
a union with the Russian empire^ or 
thoir, separate eatablisbm^t under ‘ a 
prince of the ]^iissian imperial family; 
and that, consideringthe immense loss* 
es which Russia had sustained during 
the war, and the vest exertions slie had 
mmle, it was in the hipest degree rca- 
Bonabie that she should uow obtain a 
territory' essential to her security, and 
extending along no iuconaiderable part 
of her frontien These arguments, in 
thelhselvefl by no means dcstitxite of 
weight, were powerfully supported by 
the significant hint, that he had tbreo 
hundj'cd iiioiisaiid men ready to inarch 
at a moment’s notice; that his troops 
already occupied the whole of Poland; 
and that, by representing the Rusaiau 
alliance as the only means of restoring 
their lost nationality, the whole war¬ 
like force of the Poles would soon be 
ranged on his 

54. Prussia, entirely pnder the influ¬ 
ence of Russia, as well from gratitude 
sa situation, entered warmly inti> those 
pretensions, and supported thorn with 
all her influence at the Congress. She 
had her own views, independent of the 
immense debt of gratit^e which she 
owed to that great, power for deliver¬ 
ance ftum the thraldom of Napoleon, in 
thw adh€isio(ji, ft had been stipulated 
in the treaty of Ealisch, which formed 
the basis of the Grand Alliance, that 
Prussia was to be reinstated, at the 
close of hostilities, in all respects, sta¬ 
tistical, flnamcial, and geographic^, as 
it had stood at the commencement of 
the war of ISQfl, with such additions 
as might be d^med r^ticable,” \ank, 
(lhai); LStxxy. § 31J ' The, Prussians 
now denwnded fulfllment of this pro¬ 
mise ' a&4 claimed, besidea various 
provinces on the Isf hauK oi} the Rhine 
which, were aV the disposal of the Air 
lies by the dissolution of th& f'renoh 
empire, the of Saxony. Pzinoe 

iho able of the 

court.of Berlin, supported ^^dtsnand 
in m ^bora^ note; and InsMied thf^ 
fla Ri^ia plmined a considerable part 
of Pruaeian Poland^ to round her pro* 


posed a^uiaitions on the Vistula, it 
wan indle^sably neoeaaary that 
sia should be largely indemnifled in 
Germany; that the interests of Enrope 
imperatively required that a powerml 
intemediate state should be placed be* 
twe% Russia and France; and that the 
reoe^ dangers which had been ejfoaped, 
clearly pointed to the side on which 
the necessary additions should be made 
t(| her territory. On condition, then, 
of obtaining Saxony and an indemnity 
on the Rhine, Prussia proposed to cede 
to Russia her provinces in Poland; and, 
to appease the jealous^ of the German 
powers at this aggrandisement of Rub* 
liia, suggested that the fortifications of 
Thom and Dantzic should be demol¬ 
ished. In oonclusion, he strongly con- 
tcn<le<i that, as so reconstructed, Prus¬ 
sia, with a po])uktion of nine million 
eight hundred tJiousaud Souls, would 
not be strengthened in the same de¬ 
gree as RuBsia would bo by the acquisi¬ 
tion of the grand-duchy of Warsaw^ and 
Austria by liombardy and the Milanese* 

55. The views of France, Austria,^ 
and England were decidedly opposed 
to tliese sweeping annexations of ter- 
ritoiy to the noi-them jwwers. Inde¬ 
pendent’ of the obvious peril to' the 
security of the other European states, 
if Russia wore augmetrted by the great¬ 
er port pf Poland, and brought down 
by means of her outwork Pnisaia to 
t!^ Elbe and the Rlune, which was 
ftiiffloient to mnge the courts of Pari^ 
and Vienna on his side, Lord Castle* 
reagh in an especial manner, and wfth 
the most energetic ability, opposed the 
union of the crowns of Poland and 
Rusma on tlie same head,* or the an¬ 
nexation of ^xony to Prussia, as con¬ 
trary to the great principles of -justicO’ 
on which the war agahfst Napoleon h^ 

* liOrd. Caatlersagh dSdared" in repaacod 
Tnemorials, **ihat be op}>osed firmly; and 
with all the force In hta power, in the name 
ofBhgland, thecrectioiii of a Iclngdom in Po* 
Iftih!, thficvowuof whid) ahoald oe placed on 
tbeaarad headwith, orwhlcbshoulaforman 
IntCjEhml of the empire of Kuseia : that 
the wM'Of his government was'to soo an iu« 
depondfUtpowetinore or less extensive eSta- 
thm, under a disjunct dynasty, and 
BSr an' Intermediate state between the three 
e^tmonaixhiQa.”*-~^i^ricd, Ifith Deceta* 
her 1814; See CAVXFiocn, C6nt /ours, i. 96. 
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boen maintained. The conduct of the 
British minister on this occasion w£is 
woHhy of the cause for which he had 
contended, and the, nation which he 
ii^iesentcd; and he met with coital 
support from both Id. Talleyrand and 
l^nce Metternich, who beheldj^ith 
undisguised apprehension thes^ pro¬ 
posed additions to the ]X)wer of tlieir 
nearest neighbours. The former of 
those statesmen, in ^X'lrticular, resisted 
the annexation of Saxony to Prussia, 
a measure of severity to a fallen 
monarch alike inexpedient and unjust. 
Alexander expected the resistance of 
Austria and England to his designs, 
and no serious alienation ensued in 
consequence between him and their 
'minis^rs; but be was quite unpre¬ 
pared for the vigorous stand made by 
SWico on the occasion. He o|>enly 
Charged Louis XVIIL with black in¬ 
gratitude, and his displeasure W!is 
manifested withoiit disguise to M.* 
Talleyrand. At the same time ho con 
tracted close relations w’ith Eugene 
Beauharnois, who was at Vienna at the 
time; wamdy espoused tlm cause of 
Murat, in opposition to the Bourbon 
family, in the contest for the throne 
of Naples; and spoke of the unfitness 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
for the throne, and the probability of 
a revolution sdmilar to that o^ IfisJi in 
England, 'which might put the sceptre 
into the handsof the house of Orleans. 

56, To such a height, Di-e long, did 
the divisions arise, that they vt'ei'c soon 
'not confined to mere indications of ill- 
huxbour at the Congress. Both parties 
prepared for war, Alexander halted 
, his whole armies in Poland on their re- 
tljUii to’ Russia, where they were kept 
l^grther, and retained In everyjjTespect, 
on 'ihie war footing., Bardenberg de- 
, clai'ed that,'^‘as to PhiBsia, it would not 
' Saxony; that it had conquered 

!%'smd woxdd keep it, without either 
the hroentidn or tno inclinaticm of re* 
sttontloh; ** and the oabutet of Berlin, 
to &o declftraigon, " armed its 

as if war were on 
1h^ ; of breaking out the 

^e Gtiand-Dulm Con^^ 
tine, who commanded the whole Rue; 
mm armies, two hundred and eighty 


thousand strong, in Lithuania and Po¬ 
land, published an animated addre^, 
in which he annonnjsed the intention 
of Emperor his brother to restore 
to the Pbles their lost .nationality, and 
called on riiem to rally round his stan¬ 
dards, SIB the only means cf effecting it* 
On the other side, the three j)owers 
were not idle, Austria put her armies 
in Oallicia on tho war footing : Franco 
was invited to suspend the disarming, 
which the ruined state of her finances 
had rendered so necessajy; British 
troops in great numbera were sent 
over to Belgium; tho absent forces in 
America,' rendered disposable by the 
prospect of j)eace with that country, 
were destine^ their return, to the 
same quarter; and in the midst of a 
Congress assembled for tho general 
pacification of the world, a million of 
.anned men wore retained roimd their 
banners ready for mutual fllaughtor.’f 
57. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the conclusion of a secret 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defen¬ 
sive, between Awairia, France, imd Eng¬ 
land, at Vienna, on February 3, 1815. 
By this treiity it - stipulated that 
the contracting parties should act in 
concert, and in a disintereateil mannei > 
to carry into effect the stqmlations of 
the treaty of Paris. It out with 
tho preamble, tliat tho “high contract¬ 
ing parties, convinced that the powew 
whom it behoved to ciwVy into effect 
this treaty should be maintained in a 
state of perfect security and indepen¬ 
dence, to enable them worthily to dis¬ 
charge that important dirty, consider 
it in consequ^aioe as neoessaiy, with 
refei'once to the preteixripus recently 
manifested, to provtdiel ogalmit every 

" The Emperor, protec¬ 

tor, invokes your «ally<'«roimd his 
staiMbrdtf: let your arms be raised*for the 
deienco of your ocuatiy and yout .pwiticfti 
existence.** — ObjrsTAJ*tii!Jrt J^i^clavMxtion^ 
lull Dee; mu; Oartundtri 
t V^x: 


Russia, 
Prussia, 
Austm, 
Anglb-Bulli^Sh, 
Piwmcmt; 
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aggression t<> which their own posses¬ 
sions, or any of Oiem, might be exposed, 
fi‘om a feeling of resentment at the pr^ 
jMjflitions which they have fdit it their 
duty to submit, and to einstoin by a 
conitDon agreement the pi^nciples of 
justice and ofloity which they had ad¬ 
vanced in cai^ng out the provisions 
of tlie treaty of Pans.” On this nar¬ 
rative, the three contracting powers 
agreed mutually to support each other 
if one was attacked; and, in order to 
do so with effeStj to maintain severally 
a hundred and fifty thousand men, of 
whom thirty thousand should be cav¬ 
alry. In the event of war breaking out, 
the views of the Allies were U) be 
strictly regulated by the tenns of the 
treaty of Pai*is, so far aa the extent and 
frontiers of their several jwsscBsiona 
wei^ concerned, and a commander-in¬ 
chief was to be appointed. The plan 
of the proposed operations'was traced 
out by Generals Radjowski and Lan- 
goron on the part of Austria, Maralml 
\V"rcile on that of Bavaria, General 
liicard * on that of Franco; ami they 
■u'cio intended to meet the case sup¬ 
posed, that the Russian armies would 
invade M6nivia,and move upon Vienna. 
The Kings, of Hanover, Bavaria, and 
Piedmont were invited to accede to this 
treaty, which th^ immediately did; 
so that, in effect, by it the whole fortes 
' of Western and Southern Europe were 
arrayed ^einst Russia and Pnissia 
58. WtoA' pains sohver the princii>al 
powers Concerned may have taken to 
revent this treaty from coming to the 
nowledge of the other sovereigns at 
the Congress, it to certain extent 
trani^ired, and produced a considerable 
tnodificatioii in the views the uortht 
em powers.. Fortified by this support, 
Metternieh took a bold^ tone, and in 
reply to the menaeiu^ note of Harden- 
berg, transmitted an answer, in which, 
o^r ^reseating that the i^ety of 
dnOtria^' already com^itmused in Po¬ 
land by tiie ipere^ lof^ Russia^ wnuld 
be destroyed by the' incorporation! of 
1^a3t;0Dy with PriiSBi%i he explained in 
what, sense tha secret artit^ of the 
.treaties of ICalisch and ReicbeDbiicb, so. 
^ar .as they related to the aggtaiK^- ; 
‘ of the latter power, were to ,be 


understood, and eontended that they 
would be amply carried into effect by 
the cession to Prussia of a portion t>f 
Saxony on the right bank of the Elbe, 
Containing eight hundred thousand 
souls. The reply to that note clear¬ 
ly showed that the northern powers 
had token the alarm ; for Hardeuberg, 
in ihe name of Prussia, agreed to relin- 
quiln the possession of Thorn, and the 
district of Tamapol adjoining it. Sev¬ 
eral other notes were iiiterchanged; 
Russia abandoned several districts of 
Poland ; Prussia agreed to be satisfied 
with a part of Saxony. It was evident 
that the high pretensions of these 
powers had undergone an abatement: 
but nothing had definitely been fixed 
on, when an event occurred which re¬ 
sounded like a thimderbolt from one ' 
end of Europe? to the other, extinguished 
all these jcalouMies, and instantly drew 
the bonds of the old Gmid Allimco as 
close together as they had been iu the 
days of Leipsic and I’ariB. 

50. One of the most important mat- 
tei-s which came undet the considera¬ 
tion of the Congress of Vienna, though 
not so difficult of ail justment, was the 
reconstruction of the Germanic confe 
dcracy. The old Empire and younger 
Confederation of the Rhine having b^n 
both sw'cpt aw^ay by -the changes of 
time, it became necessary to create 
some new bond of union, which .should 
at once provide for the security, and 
furnish a shield to the rights of -Uio 
lesser Genaanic states, and prevent 
that catastrophe which had unifomly 
ocemred in hwmor warsu of the Fi’ench 
crossing the Rhine, and finding their 
battle-field and the rinews of war in 
the territories of the lesser states of 
Germany, before the jealousieaor fore¬ 
sight of the greater powers would per¬ 
mit them to aam for their reli^. The 
mutual jealousies of Prussia and Atis- 
tria rendered this no easy matter; but 
the judgment and tact of Metteruich 
proved adequate to the taak. He im’o- . 
posed the union of the whole (Jmnanio 
Otatea into a great confederacy, bcnnid 
to mutual supp^ in case of iex- 
tmal attack^ and to be directed by a , 
diot) in which Austria and Prusm were 
eocib to have two voicei^ Bavaria, ^jir- 
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temberg, and Hanover, each one; but 
vrith the power to these greater states 
of tnidcing separate war and peace for 
tiaenrafelves. The legislative powerwaa 
to Ibe vested in an assembly .composed 
aa well of the representatives of ilie 
larger states, as of those of the lesser 
ones and free towns; but the powers 
of this assemblj had regard only to 
matters of internal and pacific arrange* 
ment, and did not extend to the declara- 
tlon on their own authority of i>eace 
and wail*. As this constitution sub¬ 
jected the whole of Germany to the 
political'direction of a diet, in whidh 
Austria and Prussia had f<nxr votes out 
of seven, it practically gave those states, 
if they drew together, the entire gov¬ 
ernment of' the confcjderacy, so far m 
external relations went. But such wfts 
the influence of the greater powere, and 
auch the sense \diich was still enter¬ 
tained of the necessity of a strong bar¬ 
rier against the nggi*ca»!mis of Fi'anoe, 
that Talleyrand was unable to stir up 
any resistance to it, and it was agreed' 
to without opposition. 

60. Amstria having renounced all 
clsom to the Low Countries, which had 
been found byexpcriencoto be rather a 
burden than an advantage to the mon¬ 
archy, little difficulty wjis experienced 
in arranging the oflairs, and establish¬ 
ing the kingdom, of the ISfetherlands. 
It been one of the secret articles of 
the treaty of Paris, [aRff,.Chap. txxxix. 
§47], that the Netherlands and Holland 
ehouldbeunitedinto one kingdom,under 
a^rince of the house of Nassau; and this 
Btkpulatiorn was now carried into eflect 
by the reunion of tlie whole old seven¬ 
teen .provinces into a monarchy, under 
the Idtle pf the Kingdom of the Nether¬ 
lands* The great fortress of Luxem- 

bed been proi^od by Sliisabetb, In 
eoodhneticn With Henry IV,, to re-form the 
eeveBteeb provi&cee or Flanders into one 
state^ to IlMnu a bonier at once against 
Fraboe and Austria. Mr Fitt was the next 
atbimoan who ombmeed the project. He 
a maa wliogaln«iye what in each re- 
wtnot w«8 (mcfurdd in eqaally by 
inryl^^^dBally.miaob^th andBui^h, 
ktmiehiihdWei^^n, MrPittthohglii 
ttkeq^aliehld be given to 


Ap. Ah Otm 9 S; 3 dxv BittsSl soatmmd in 
the. ajdaMliiiAt the hitemttn imd bol&noa^^^ 
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bourg, with its adjacent territory, was 
only excluded, and, from its military 
importance, was declared to form part 

the German confederation, of which 
it was one of the frontier bulwarkn; 
but the Ring of the Netherlands ac¬ 
quit^ it also as Duke of Luxembourg. 
By patent, dated 16th Mai'ch 1815, the 
King of Holland took tho*titIe of King 
of the Netherlands and Grand-duke of 
Luxembomg, which title was imniedi- 
ately recognised by AU the courts of 
Euroi>e. 

61. Holland ceded to Great Britain 
by tills arrangement Cape of Good 
Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice; but in reiuni Groat Britain re¬ 
stored to the King of the Netherlands 
the noble island of ■ Java—ra colony 
worth all the other islands in the Plast- 
cm archi|uslagO put together, and which, 
under Briti^ management, since its 
capture in*1810, had become so flour- 
isliing, that it promised soon to yield a 
larger surplus revenue than the whole 
of our Indian possessiona put to¬ 
gether. The ^nn^led-for restitution 
of this ^lendid possession, though 
owing to an honourable generosity, was 
one of'the greatest errors ever commit¬ 
ted by the English government, find is 
the most important politionl mistake 
chargeable a^nst liord Castlereagh. 
But the attention of that great man, 
absorbed by objects of oontinontal in¬ 
terest, was not at that moment suf¬ 
ficiently drawn to the great growl¬ 
ing colonial pmpire of Great Britain. 
The dominions thus acqulntd by the 
house of Orange eml^raced some of the 
richest and llouririiing provinces 
in Euroj>e,,contwbai 0 g in all, with Hoi- ^ 
land, no less five million four 
hundred and twen^-four thousand in¬ 
habitants, peopled atithe/reftb of 1821) 
to the square mague; IV was a condi¬ 
tion of its evecrion thO new king¬ 
dom' f&ould be ruled by a represent^ 
ative govemmoni^ framed Teiiy mudii 
on the model of ^ Fiitoce, and 
fbatthe.k&^tom ^ N^^rkuds, 
joln%eri1% Bhoul4 Undertake 

the limrda&'i^ a loan M million 
fMiuti {S4rrWt6&(y), formerly borrow¬ 
ed -isf ,the oapltalkts of 
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<52. The affaire pi Switzerland, at the sept to the alienation of so large a poi 
same tiznoi «>ccupie(l the attention of tlon of his dominions was conatnuned, 
tlie Congress; but as the desire for he submitted tp the conditions; the 
aggrandisement on the part of none of King of Prussia ^v^cus authorised, bj a 
the gr^t powers was turned in that di- note of the congt^ to take possession 
lection, they were adjxisted with ease of, ceded territory; and at length, 
and with great impartiality. The con- by a fonnsi treaty concluded on the 
federacy wyt declared to embrace the 18th May, peace, was finally ratified 
whole nineteen cantons,, as Iheyett^od between the contending parties. By 
by the convention of Bille on 29th this treaty, Saxony ceded to Prussia, 
December 1813, faN^(^, Chap, liqcxiv. § in perpetuity, the whole of Lower 
50], on an equal footing, which effoGtu- Lusatia, part of Upper LuBatia^ the 
ally excluded the uujust principle that fortress and circle of Wittenberg, the 
one state should be subjected to another ciride of Thuringia, and vmous other 
state. The Valais, Geneva and its ter- territories on the right bank of the 
ritoi-y, \vith the principality of Neuf- Elbe, containing one million one. hua- 
ctiatcl, were united to Switzerland, and dred thousand souls. Prussia at the 
formed so many cantons. The bi!^oj>- same time acquired a jwrtion of the 
ric of BfiJe, with the town of Bienne, grand-duchy of Warsaw, contmning 
was restored to the cipiton of Berno; eiglit hundred and ten thousand in- 
and u great variety of lesser arrange- habitants, in addition to the whole 
mentfl were adopted, to regulate the territories which she poaseasod before 
pecuniary concerns of the dificreut the battle of Jena,—acquisitions which 
cantons, regaining which tLt>se moun- raised her population to. above ten 
tainecr^ were in the highest dogi-ee inilliona of souls, and elevated her to 
tenacious. This constitution was for- the rank of a tirst-i^te power. Diw- 
mally acceded to by the whole cantons den, Leipsic, and not quite two-thirds 
on 27th May 1615, and has ever since of his old dominions, reinmned to the 
formed tho basis 4^ the Helvetic con- King of Saxony; and althoiigh Europe 
federacy. deeply syippathised with oq ancient 

63. I'ho decision of the question re- and i^apectable house under this cruel 
gardiug Saxony was eomewhat more partition of its territories, yet It .was 
expeditious. The unltappy h'rcderick iinpossible to deny that the sovereign 
Augustus, who, since the fatal over- hod brought the catastrophe upon Kim- 
throw of Leipsic, liad inhabited the self; and that, as ho had cast in hie 
castle of Friedrkhsfeld m a sort of lot w ith Napoleon, largely parUdpated 
state prisoner, was" invited by tlie al- in his conquests, and to the lagt resist- 
lied sovereigns tu.approacih the vicinity cd all the efforts of the AUies to.de* 
of Vienna, arrived at Presburg on tach him from hia alliance, he could 
the 4th March, |ast two days bmore not in justice complaiu if he shared 
intelligence anivmof the de}>arturc of his falL 

Napoleon from Elba. the inter- 64. It only remains to odd, hefoie 
vention of Gmt Britein, ^ intricate finally taking leave of the of 

, and delicate^egotiatton waa adjusted; Vienna, that on two points of import- 
the ’ aharo ni Saamny devolving to once, the one to the mtemal intereats. 
ProBaia was reduced toa territory.con- of Europe, andtha otherio thegeneral 
toining one nulRpii one hundred thou- interestB of humanity, its deliberations, 
sand souls; imd HanQV: 0 r was con- actuated by phiian&ow end guided 
tented with a porti<m oox^ning two by^wisdom, confenud a mstii^ 'benefit 
‘ hundr^ jmd fifty ^mususdr Prussia on mankind. 1st, Wke regulations 
aocepted,these modifiemtions'; txA the; Were established for securing the fine 

S of &xony, thiTsatenad with the siavigation of ^ gveat revere, partieu^ 
loasof Idsdomhiiwihetfae ^lar^.the Rhine, the Noefcer, and the 
of had no alternative^ after i Mense, without at the sametime abro* 

lo3w holding out, but. gating the just righ 

prote^ therefon^ that ^his ooa-l who wen interest^ in tbe aaes of the 
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pastiaffe. Modomte dutiee were estab- 
lifibed, to be dtawn by a central board, 
£ind ailottod to each of the propdator^ 
who eubstantiatod in proportion 
to tbdr respective intereate* The rents 
amounted to hve hundred and eieven 
tootwand florins, or £42,000 a-year. 
2d, The great and importot subject 
of ihe abolition of the G^ve trade occu¬ 
pied a considerable portion of tiie atten¬ 
tion. of the Congress. The House of 
Comxnons had petitioned the King of 
Elnghind to use his endeavours to pro¬ 
cure the abolition, by all civilised na* 
tions, of this infamous traflic, and 
sevend states hod concluded treaties 
with Great Britain, more or less strin¬ 
gent, for its limitation or abolition. In 
particular, this had boon done by a 
. treaty with the court of Rio Janeiro in 
1810, and one with that of Sweden in 
1813- Denm^k had previously set the 
‘ first example of the great deed of jus¬ 
tice^ by abolishing the traflic in 1794; 
by an edict to come into op&uition 
after |ho lapse of ten years. Before 
leaving Paris, Lm^ Casilereagh had 
addree^ a circular to all the allied 
' powers, earnestly requesting their co¬ 
operation in this great objetit; and not 
oitfy haa they all expressed opinions 
favourable to the proposed abolition, 
but the iGng of the Netherlands, by a 
deci>ee in June 1815, aboIiBhe<l the 
trade in his dominions) A treaty was 
aleK) concluded between England and 
Spdn, by which the King of Spain en¬ 
gaged to take efficacious measures for 
abolifihiugit throughout his dominions; 
and at the Congress of Vienna a great 
,sti^ was mode in the same career by 
a treaty with Portugal, by which it 
was Altolutely prohibit^ to the sub; 
jeots cf Portu^ to the north of the 
equator : no lees than £600,000 was 
the* price paid by England for this con- 
ceesibn to the principles of humanity- 
Qreat resistance, howev^, was made 
by flrance andBpaux to the efforts of 
I^H^Cbatkreagh. to procure the 
sen^ Of thedr respective courts to the en¬ 
tire hbolitinn of too riave trade within 
any.hmitoi 'peri^^^ ehd all that he 
coidd a jmnt deriaration, 

signed of their eV 

hoiremijm traffic^ tdi their desire 
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for its being effectually put an end to, 
but leaving the period for jts entire 
abolition to be fixed by separate nego¬ 
tiations between the diffm^nt powers. 

65. Italy presented in some rcspecto 
a more complipated field for diplomacy. 
The cessions, indeed, of Lombardy to 
Austria, and of toe Oeno^o republic 
to tlie kingdom of Piedmont, were at 
once agre^ to without oiiy ^Ificulty, 
despite the earnest I'emcustrances of 
the cititons of the latter commonwealth, 
who passionately desired the restora¬ 
tion of their ancient form of govern¬ 
ment ; so strongly was^ the necessity 
felt of Btrengtoening toe states on the 
Fnmcb frontier, and above all the king¬ 
dom of Sardinia, in whose hands too 
keys of the most important posses from 
France into Italy were placed. But 
toe conflicting claims .of Murat and the 
old Bou];bon family to the throne of 
Naples, excited a warm interest at the 
Cdngrees ; the mCro especially as Alex¬ 
ander, out of pique at the resistance of 
toe court of France to his views in re¬ 
gard to Poland and Saxony, now openly 
supported toe claims of the former to 
the cn)wn, grounding hh support on 
the engagement of Austxda to maintain 
him in his throne, abd enlaage hie ter- 
idtoiy, entered into when he joined the 
Grand Alliance* The other powders, 
however, were' far from sharing thesO 
sentiments: the court of Rome felt toe 
utmost alarm at the elose proximity of 
an ambitious prinefe, 'who openly covet¬ 
ed, Olid bad more than once attomptod 
to seise, toe pa;^ torritories; and Aus¬ 
tria was little indined to pertuit toe 
permanent establishment of a rovolu- 
tionaiy thr^e so dear the inflammable 
her Italiaxi provinces. Mu¬ 
rat, in ar laboured'xnetaor^aji, earnestly 
appealed to England to support him on 
his throne, in tonnsaf the engog^ent 
undertaken by Losd William Bentinck 
find General Nug^t; but Lord Castle- 
reagh officiiilly announced to toe Con- 

K in toe end of Peb^u4^^ty, that 
.thad flo completely £ailed< in toe 
peotormsnee of hjs own engagements, 
toat he bad vhttuaUy libwiated toe Al¬ 
lies from theirs, and that toey. were 
not bjCrund to .tnamtain hinu Mean¬ 
while, Murat was so far from aniidpat- 
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ing any danger to uis Neapolitan crown, 
that he was dreaming of the sceptre of 
the whole of Italy soutli of the Po; and 
with that view, in spite of ail the re¬ 
presentations of Austria and the court 
of Itome, kept milifary possession of 
the throe legations of Bologna, Ferraxa, 
and Ravenna, as the frontier provinces 
of his anticipated dominions* Kay, so 
far did lie oairy his extravagance, that 
on the 15th February he ma<le a formal 
demand for the passage of eighty thou¬ 
sand men through the Austrian terri¬ 
tories in Italy,' to act against France; 
a proposition which only tended to in¬ 
crease the apprehensions of the cabinet 
of Vienna, and led to-^e force of that 
power, in the Italian peninsula, being 
augmented to a hundred and hfty thou¬ 
sand men. 

66, Tliis military position and de¬ 
mand excited the jealousy of tlie allied 
powers; the more especially as, towards 
the end of Februaiy, rumours reached 
Vienna of constant oon’espondeuco be¬ 
tween the isle of Elba and the adjoining 
shores of Italy, and of an intended 
descent by Napoleon on the coast of 
Prance. These rumours soon acquired 
such consistency, that the propriety of 
removing him from the iieighbourhjoo<l 
of Italy had already been more than 
once agitated in the Uongress; and va¬ 
rious places of residenco for him, in 
exchange, for Elba, liad been proposed 
— among others, one of the Canary 
islandfi^ wliich was suggested by the 
Portuguese minister, and St Helena or 
St Lucie, which wei^ proposed by Lord 
Oastlereagh. Alexander, however, still 
firmly held out for, adhering to the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, and maintain¬ 
ing the fallen Emperor in possession of 
the island of Efba; alleging, as a rea¬ 
son, that his personal honour had beon 
pledged to his great antagonist for that 
aaylum, and he woidd not be the 
first to break it. But K^ettemich, bet¬ 
ter informed, wsa aoetrc^ly impressed 
with the impending danger, that he 
secretly despatched a letter to FoUch^ 
at Pans, inquiring. What would happen 
if Napoleon returttod what if the 
King of Rome with a equadrqn of 
hbem appeared on the firontier 
'what would France do if left to iis 


spontaneous movement? The sagacious 
minister of police rCpliied, that if one 
regiment sent against Napoleon ranged 
itself on his aide, ihe whole army would 
follow its example—that - if the King 
of Rome was escorted to the frontiers 
by an Aiistrian regiment, the whole na- 
tion would instantly hoist his colours ; 
and iliat, if- no external stimulus was 
applied, the nation would seek refuge 
in the Orleans dynasty. These dangers, 
however, were only appreciated by the 
few who bad foresight e(][ual to the 
Austrian statesman or French revolu¬ 
tionist; and all heads at Vienna uwre 
involveti in a whirl of gjtiety, splendour, 
and dissipation, which gave rise to the 
witty saying of the Pxince de Ligno, 
the Congress dances, but it does not 
advance,”—^when, ou the 7th Idarch, in¬ 
telligence wjis brought to Metteimioh, 
on the eve of a great ball at Vienna, that 
N ArOLEOK HAD BECRETLT I£FT ELBA. 

67. If a thunderbolt had fallen in the 
middle of the brilliant circlo assembled 
in the imperial saloon at Vienna^ it 
could not have excited greater conster¬ 
nation than this simple announcement. 
It was deemed expedient, nevertheless, 
to conceal the alarm which all really 
felt, and next day Mpttemich, Welling¬ 
ton, and Talleyrand went to Presbuig, 
to announce to the King of Saxony^ as 
hfid been previously arranged, the de¬ 
termination come to by the Congress 
in regard ,to the cessions of temtory 
which he Wfis required to make, under 
the pain 'of losing bis crawn.^ The 
affairs of Saxony, however, were soon 
adjusted. All minor difflra^noes were 
immediately foigotten; the stiides of 
Russia, the aggrandisement of PruBaia> 
the terrors of Austria, were buried in 
objivion: all lesser subjects of alarm 
were absorbed in the pressing danger 
arising from the return of Napoleon 
to the throne of France. Alexander' 
was profoundly irfitated at the event. 
Alone,he hadforlongcontendedagainst 
the other powers at the Congress for 
the* mointonance' Napoleon in the 
island of Elba,- as a. thing to. which, 
wliethar right or,wrong, hia^porBonal 
hobpdr was engaged. He felt it, there¬ 
fore^ OB a pmonaLinjuty^>^en the 
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object of his sdie^de waa himself the 
£rat to break m ei^gagezheut. Much 
imcertainty at first prevailed as to 
place of hia destioalioii, aud manysus^ 
liected it was Naples, where Murat 
was openly preparing for hostilities: 
but all doubt was soon removed. The 
posts of ihe succeeding days broi^t 
intelligence by the way of Turin, -mat 
he had landed in the Gulf of St Juan, 
near Fi*ejus; that he had taken the 
I'oad for Paris through the mountains 
of Gap : and at last, ihat Labcdoydre 
and the garrison of Grenoble had 
joined him/ and he was making an 
unresisted and triumphant progress 
towards Lyons. ■ 

68. As , the revolt of the army and 
the approaching downfall of the throne 
of Louis XYllL could no longer be 
doubted, .fhe CougresH took the most 
vigorOuB measures to provide against 
the danger. The cabinet of Vienna 
felt it to be its duty to take the lead 
on this occ^on; not only as its appre¬ 
hensions had- been the main .cause of 
the late divisions which had prevailed 
in the deliberations of the AIUcfi, but 
because Napoleon, rel^dng on his family 
connection with the imperial 110080 of 
Hapsburg, bad disseminated with pro¬ 
fusion on his road to Grenoble a pro- 
okiUAtion, in which he declared that 
be had returned to France with the 
concun^nco of Austria, and that he 
was j^eedily to be supported by a hun¬ 
dred i&oussind of the troops of that 
nation. Metternichv .therefore, In ttie 
first formal meeting to d^iberate 
on the course which should be pursued, 
stated ihat it would be worthy of the 
aUiedlpower^ and of highest im¬ 
portable in the et^^g crisis, to ex- 
jprees iheir opinion on an event which 
could nft to create a great sensa- 
iaon itf eve^ of Europe: tibst 
Napoleon Buonapatte, in quitting the 
isl«^ lif Eibi^ and disembarldi^ in 
’Frt^aOB ihe head of an armed force, 
had^ himself the #8- 

turbtsr of '^e generd peiK®; HixA as 
8uch ^ could nb longer^lmm pro* 
tectiott br law; ^ihxt ihe, 

power&>w|Lo 'fed ^ *t!ih0aty of j 

Paris fet^ in wn ^ 

manner, Qal|ed:«i]^«*o dotee in «h«i 


face of Europe in what light they viewed 
that attempt; that they should add, 
that they were resolved at aU hazards 
to carry into afiect the whole provisions 
of the treaty of Paris; and that they 
were' all prepared to support the King 
of Franco with their whole forces, in 
the event of circumstancascrandeiing 
their assistance neoessajy. These sen¬ 
timents, which had been ‘ previously 
concerted with Talleyrehd, speciaUy in 
order to detach the cause of Napo¬ 
leon from that of the independence of 
the French monarchy, met with the 
unanimous and cordial concurrence of 
all present; and, in consequence, a 
deolaxution was forthwith drewn up 
and signed by all the powers,* which, 
in the most rigid terms, proscribed 
Napoleon -as a public enemy, with 
whom neither peace nor truce could 
be ci>ucluded, and eiq>ressed the deter¬ 
mination of the pow^ to employ the 

ft 

* ** The powers which signed Uxe treaty of 
Paris, roas-senibled in Cbngness at Vieoua, 
informed of the escape of Nupolcou Buona¬ 
parte, and of his entry witlj an armed force 
into France, owe it to their own dignity and 
to the interests of natioos, to make a solemn 
announcement of their sentimeuts ou the 
occasion. In broalidugt after this nianoor, 
the couvcntioii which had establisiied him 
it) tho island of Elba, Buona^rfce ixas de¬ 
stroyed the sole legal title to vnich his poli¬ 
tical oxistciieo is attached. By leapj^earhig 
in Franoe, with projeots of troublo and oeer- 
throw, he has not less deprived himself of 
the protoc^tion of the laws, and mode it evi¬ 
dent la the iheo of the universe that there 
can oo longer be either peace or trdee with 
him. Tbe powers, therofiore, declare that 
Buonaparte has' placed hinui^f Out of the 
pale o&dril and soehd.relaMoitfl, and that, 
AS thefgenerol ohoioy ttad disumbcr of the 
worj(^ ne is (^ndpued to piibiio jhstiee. 
They declare at the same time, that, firmly 
resolved to znatatatn imtoudM^ .the treaty 
of Baris of 80th Hoy 1^14, and'the dlsf’osi- 
tions sanotioiied^ by that trea^, they will 
emplcy the whole meaus at their disposal to 
aecurs the preaertAtiou ofgefiersd peoOe, the 
<^eet of slKhetreSbrtn; imdatthoi^'firmly 
persuaded that the wl^ie of Imhce will com* 
bine to omsh thiff h^'toBd attempt hf .orimr 
inal tf It ihenld prov^ ether- 


wise, th(^ 


^Ibat' ^ey Ore wdy to 


unite oil their orli, iaixdr\esM»rt M, the 
powers* 
iVaxiea' 


wers »t thetr db^ies^ toglva tiie Sing of 
anes' ail umiKuy ea^iitauee, jnd make 
ttmimim eiu^. aovdost Ail who ahtdl 

eMcai Hasngv- 

Mm* Ki»8ia«te^^WBa^^ 

BOmw df^ V. 1., 
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whole forces at their disposal to pre- 
reut Europe from being again plunged 
into the abyss of revolution- 
, 69. Thbf ener^tic and decisive pro¬ 
clamation was immediately^ fbrwaided 
to Paris by the way of Strasburgj ^ith 
instructions to the csourior intrusted 
with it, to circulate hOS many copira as 
possible fn the difTt^nt towns and vil¬ 
lages through which he passed in his 
route from the Hhine to the capital. 
2 ^o^ were Ihe ^rts of the allied sove- 
I'eigns confin^ to mere dotmuciaiious 
•on paper : the most vigorous measures 
were immediately taken to assemble a 
powerful force in the field. The llus- 
sian troops in Poland, two hundred 
and eighty thoiiaand strong, were di¬ 
rected to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s notice. Alex¬ 
ander declared, that he was ready to 
throw into the crusade the three huu-* 
dred thousand men of whom he had 
the disposal, to put an end to tltoso 
rovolts of Pnotorion Guards; and that, 
as he had been the jnost culiwiblc iu 
having retained Napoleon so long at 
Elba, so he would be the first to rej>air 
his faultAustria put on the war foob 
ing her armies iu Italy and Germany, 
amounting to two hundred and fifty 
thousand men: Prussia called forth 
the landwehr in all dominions, and 
rsiaed hi£«“ forces to two hundred thou¬ 
sand men, Trimm a hundred and 
fifty thoui^ii were ordered to march 
to the Low Countries; the lesser Btates 
of Germany all called out tteir roBpeo- 
tive oontmgents, and ax^idst songs of 
tiiutnphs and thvaate of vengeance, 
moved towards the Ehino; while Eng¬ 
land, now delivered from the pressure 
of the Am erican War, exerted extraor¬ 
dinary activity, both in pouring troops 
into Fkndera, end, pEToviding for the 

• < , V - A ^4 » A A 




taieed la JBanovmr, wd.:the old 
had dreadj^ begtin tbedr xmrdh for the 
MjtoitixftOBfict,; ^Even/Xlieiiw mi 
Bwedon, £oTg8tti% tisymr 
sbns, began to arm, measures 
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the Swiss csxdim)^ il^ 

the oautieuB Qeatinhtff«ihi^.hadlujh^ 
to wneserved, prepared 
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part in the strife, mid assail Fmnce on 
the side where it was most vulnerable. 
M the same time, S^n and Portugal 
pSned in the genmul league, and slowly 
organised their battalions to march 
towards the Pyrenees. And thus was 
verified the saying, of Chateaubriand, 
that if the cook^'hat and mtrtont of 
Naxioleon were^ placed on a stick on 
the shores of Brest, it would cause 
Europe to Tun to arms from one end 
to the other.” 

70. The imminent danger which the 
whole powers ran from the return of 
the French Emjjeror, speedily led to a 
decision of the long-debated questiona 
regarding Poland and "Saxony. liusaia 
at length agreed to accept of the gmnd- 
dnehy of Warsaw, without the fortress 
of Thom and its dependent territory, 
with the exception of a portion of it, 
containing eight hundi'ed thouBand 
souls, which was to be ceded to Pms 
sia; and it was expressly stipulated 
that Poland should not bo ineotporated 
with llussia, but should fprm a 
rato kingdom, preserving its own lawa, 
institutions, language, and religion. 
After a great deal of negotiation, a 
treaty was oonduded on th^ bases on 
the 3d May, between Russia md Sax¬ 
ony; another, on the same day, between 
Prussia and Russia; and a. third, be¬ 
tween Austria, Russia, and Prussia. 
By these ann-ngements, Saxony ceded 
to Russia iu perpetuity ihe ^rand" 
duchy of Warsaw, to be erected mto.a 
seXxiTate kingdom in favour p£ the Em¬ 
peror of Russia, but iiot amorpor^Uied 
with that emjfire : the antient town of 
Cracow, witha&naalVterritoiy'4ui|acent, 
erected into a aepaxiate republic, 
containing in all sixty^me thousand 
eouls, with tiie sbadow. at least of in- 
depe^enoe. By this treaty n portion 
01 Poland ■ recovered its koo^lost na- 
tionaH’fy '. above four millions of Sor- 
matiaim were vestored tpi;be"ismk of a 
«K^>arate .people ; the BuiriaQ viceroy 
adi Wimw-mamtalhed reg^l^tate, su^ 
Tounx^l by Politii fialdiero, Polish urn- 
ionsEW, PoHt&ardnfirtem Folidiin- 
.atibutittUB.. .A.con9l#iiticneBW^ 

dbrneuts of Ir^oio, defectivein- 
defadfim mmimimiid particmlaii^ but 
'i^ia vBMt itejLpvovcvnsnt -upon Mm &ld 
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stormy Comiilat ‘waa miarantoed: and 
so great wob tiiQ ^ro^u of the nation, 
and the improvamentof ibsatrength^ 
der the stable govemmSt 

which followed, that on occasion of the 
revolt ckE 1830,it singly withstood, guided 
by the genius of Shrynecki, the whole 
military force of Russiafor nine months, 
And was at length subdued only by the 
accession (»f Prussia to the league of 
its enemica Such as they were, those 
blessings were mainly to be ascribed to 
the plulanthropic ^sposition of the 
Emperor,AIexander, and the determin¬ 
ed stand mode by Lord Caatlereagh : 
but, in common with many other guar¬ 
antees of real freedom, they perished 
fifteen years afterwards under the as¬ 
sault of democnicy, i-oused into frantic 
activity by the triumph of the Barri¬ 
cades which subverted the throne of 
Oharli^ X. 

.71. It wnA not surprising that the 
European powers sti'ove to reconcile 
their divisions, and accommodate their 
differenced, at the Congress of Vienna \ 
for Nap^on liad now landed in France, 
and wJiS^aking rapidly for Paris, the 
ancient seat of his power. With a 
blindness to the futmu and probable 
coarse of events, which now appears 
scarcely ophccivable, but of which, at 
the time o| the treaty of Fontainebleau, 
Lord pastlereagh fully appreciated 
the danger, the unreflecting generosity 
of the &ed eovereigns.hadassigned to, 
hiapoleon, in independent sovereignty, 
a little island on the Tuscan' coast, 
mthin sight of Italy, within a few days’ 
isail of Prance, and in a situation of all 
otiiieratho most favourable forcany- 
ing 01 ^ intrigues with both countries. 
^ if, ioo, they had p\arposely intended 
io inyfte a second descent, he was 
placed th^ ^th an ample revenue, an 
^erme<ivf6rpe»'^^^hich was soon rai^, 
by veterans ifvho^flpcked to his standard 
&<m ^iment <hores, to above a 
th<waad‘*W end, e:i^^enced.Bah 
ihpree email Vessels of war, 
at hia f while there was not a 

single Ime-ot-battle rfiip or 

& oofiMk of, Sir Nefl 


ed a large share of the society of the 
Emperor ; but they were merely a spe¬ 
cies of accredited 'diplomatists at his 
Courtthey could only report to their 
respective cabinets What was going on, 
and were not entitled to restrain his 
proceedings, new* had they any armed 
force at their disposal to coerce his at¬ 
tempts. A brig of eighteen* guns, in* 
deed, croisod off island; but it was 
wholly unable to blockade Porto Ferra- 
jo, or prevent the desceiit of tlie Em¬ 
peror at ttic head of. Ills Guards on the 
adjacent shores^ It might have been 
foreseen what would be the result of 
this extraordinary fticillty afforded to 
the deriironed conqueror- In him, as 
in all mankind, the desire to reign, 
when its pleasures had been once felt, 
was insatuiblb.*' A constant corre¬ 
spondence was maintained by Napoleon 
with his adherents in France and Italy; 
his friends and relatiyes were continu- 
al]y in communication witli or visiting 
him; and soon a vast conspiracy was 
formed, with its centre in Paris, and 
its^ramiheatious throughout the whole 
army .tucI a great port of the civil func¬ 
tionaries, Iiaving for its object tq over¬ 
turn the dynasty of the Bourbons, and 
rcjdace the Emperor on the throna 

72. The inferior offloera and soldiers of 
the army were in an especial tanner the 
seat of this conspiracy. iW^marahals 
and generals, worn out with War, and 
glad at any price to secure the peace¬ 
able possession of their titles and for¬ 
tunes, had in good faith, for most 
pari, embraced the pa^-of *the Rosto- 
ration. But though the irooj^ had 
formuBy tak^ ^e odth to the new 
government, yet in their hearts they 
had never i^nouuced thrir allc^nco 
to the Emperor; end their devotion to 
him waa only the more profound, that 
time had weakened the remesubrance 
of their di^ters^ and that no present 
fatigue or sufferings ihfeirferijd with the 
ch^h of old Jh them 

Wks yezi^ the pVl atiying, i^tstrong 

i'otMteigner: 

I! n'cat Ben qtii ne Chte % Tardear do 

' Et dji^uis qu’atie tbls elle ti<ni« ioquitte. 

at avBugle el la wttt muetite.^ 
C^MSUflSk Xkomide, Ad it scene K 
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pasaions are increased, weak ones only 
^iiininisked by absence. The snows of 
Kussia, the oTerthrbw of Lelpf^ic, the 
diepsters of France, were forgotten : he 
appeared only to their Memories os the 
hero of.llivoli or Austerlita—the re¬ 
sistless chief who led thom, conquering 
and to conquer, to almost eveiy cajd' 
tal of continental Europe, These feel-^ 
ings were all but universal in the troops 
and in the officers, from the colonels 
downwards. While the generals and 
marshals besieged the antechambers of 
the Tmleries, and signed loyal addresses, 
resounding with the fleurs-de-lys, Henry 
IV., and Sio white fliig, the poor sol¬ 
diers, often the last depositaries, in a 
corrupted age, of fidelity and attach¬ 
ment, in secret adhered to their old 
allegiance : they yarded the Emperor’s 
eagles as their household gods, kept 
the tricolor cockades with pious care in 
their knapsacks, spoke with rapture of 
his exploits in their barracLs, und wor¬ 
shipped hi» image in tlieir hearts. Va¬ 
rious words to signify the Ijolovod ob¬ 
ject were invented, and, though known 
to thousands and tens of thousands, 
the secret was reli^ously preserved. 
He w^as called ‘^.F^re la Violette," and 
the," Petit Caporaland the nunoiir 
ei)read tjwixgh the army, ‘Hhat he 
would ajijiear with the violet in spring 
on the Seine, to chase from thenoe tlie 
jiriests and emigrs^ts who have in¬ 
sulted the national glory/' 

75.^ its close proximity to the Italian 
shore 1^ naturally to a secret corro- 
Bpondence between the island of Elba 
and the court'of Naples. Murat, ever 
governed by ambition, and yet desti¬ 
tute of the firmness of purpose requisite 
to tehdw it successful, now found that 
his vacuktion of conduct had ruined 
him with the aristocratic, os it had for¬ 
merly done with the revolutionary ^lar- 
,ty^ and that the AJOifes were little dis¬ 
posed to reward his from his 

engagmenta by the ^iiig possession 
of the Ihrbhe of ' He threw 

himself, therefore, ohea more ifito.the 
arms of France; and it wa^' aximni^ 
that the descent of Hapdeon cm' the. 
coast of,Provence should‘be cokt^- 
poianeous with the advance of his 
troops to the Po, and the prodamatiou 


of the great principle of Italian unity 
and independence. At the same time, 
various illustrious stran^rs of botli 
sexes visited Naptleon at Elba; among 
the former was Lord Ebrington, who 
has given the world a moat interest¬ 
ing account of his conversaribns witli 
the fallen hero; among the latter,^he 
Polish lady w^ho b.od fascinated him be¬ 
fore the battle of Eylau, [ante. Chap. 
XLiv. § 4^, and the French ladies who 
had alleviated his anguish amidst the 
desertions of Fontainebleau, [ante. Chap. 
Lxxxxs, § 24, note]. Amidst this varied 
society, by some of whom the gi’eat in¬ 
trigue which was going forward was 
conducted, the language of the Em¬ 
peror was always the same, ahd hia 
profound i)t>wers of dissimulation were 
never more* stinkingly eriuced. To 
the English he spoke only of the new 
■ constitution in Franco, the errors and 
difficulties of the King; the irretriov- 
able folly of the Bourbons j the inap¬ 
plicability of British institutions to the 
present state of bVench society; the 
impossibility of finding a Chamber of 
Deputies not either servile or turbu¬ 
lent ; the entire termination of his own 
political exh^teJice, and the calm eyo 
with which ho now looked back on ihe 
atermy scene in which he had no longer 
any interest. 

74, To Sir Neil Campbell, in par¬ 
ticular, he was appiireutly communi¬ 
cative and confidential in the highest 
degree. Almost every mofning he ad¬ 
mitted him to his breakfast table, when 
the conversation ranged over every 
BTxbject of histpry ana politics r they 
then strolled out along the beach, in 
com^y with some of the otjier com¬ 
missioners, and he not unfroquently 
embitrked with Sir Neil alone in a 
BfbaU boat, under pretence of fishing, 
ahd when he got a little ^ay out from' 
tie shore said, "Now, we are out of 
their hearing: ajsk me anjjrthing, and 1 
will tell you." these means the 
Emperor so far gamed upon the con-' 
of that able officer, that he 
contented him^lflw^th reporting ^ese 
preoiouB conversations to hie cthinet; 
and, deeming no dang^ at himd, though 
not U2ilikely at some futurb p^ibd to 
occtir, was frequently absent for days 
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he<. hssA ' mv^asti interesti; 

Aneos, among* tiitonr 
of JI 0 oii^xn^ kind. Bnt even if be 
had beab' erery day afi ^e Emmror^S 
side, it ^ould have been of hatmy any 
avails for there weire no viaibla pre- 
parAiosft going on; if tha^e had, he 
had no fonoe whatever at hie disposal 
to check them'; and hie instructions 
were merel]r to attend Oeneral Buona'> 
parte to Elba^ to see him established 
there, and remain as long the ex* 
Emperor might desire his presence.* 

' 75 * things being at length in 
readitmssy^ and the preparations in 
France, by means of the inferior offi¬ 
cers of the army, the veteran republt- 
<Mms at Faiis, and the old Imperial 
functionaries still retained in office by 
the government, completed, Napoleon, 
on the 20 th of February, gave a bril¬ 
liant ball at Porto Fertajo to tho prin¬ 
cipal persons of the island, over which 
the gtaco'.aiid. beauty of ‘ his ulster, the 
Princess Pauline, who presided, threw 
on unusual lustre. Sir Neil Campbell 
uxdortmiately was absent, having sailed 
on the l 7 th > in the Partridge for Log- 
hom: and so well had. tim prc|jAFationB 
for daparten been concenlod, that 
CaptaiU Adige, who commanded that 
vessel, had no conception that any 
departund w«a intended, and set Ciut 
from Leghorn, the veij day of Napo¬ 
leon's embarkation. Sir Noil was well 
that Napoleon meditated an out¬ 
break, and some recent indications, 
particulady the arrival of three feluccas 
frm Napes, made hun suspect that 
it wemid' ere^ long occur; but^ as he 
had no fbnse at his die^iosal, and the 
angle Bn^i^ cniiiser, the Partridge of 
eighteen gnn&y: was wholly unequal to 
the encounter'of the whole flotilla ef 

* will pay omy proper wapeefc and 

Intention to Nspiimnv t<s whose seoure t 
Ixnn'bti Elba iiis t>ewii^ o! his Royal Hii, 
ness facUl 

leuii; 
are d 

orders^ if ba the prev 

stmctt of a.Britwnoflii^.'eanbabf'anyo ih 
the hls-ptiiloki suahuit 

lUt 

maPuetM^ N'd&'CAicvtet!' Pafia 
Hth April SmNlSlJbCAiHPaeLC6 5f& 

Jhipth* 



1114 ) 01 ^ 11 ,' he contented himself with 
warmng government of the. chance of 
his dficjitpeyt and had gone to Leghorn 
principally to concert measures with 
Lord' Buigher^ the British envoy at 
Florence, on ths. meane of averting tho 
danger which appeared approaching, 
by detachii^ a line-iof-battle ship and 
frigate whi(m lay at Genoa to cruiBO off 
the island, when in his absence it aotn^ 
.ally i>ccurrod. 

70 . While Napoleon’s mother end 
idflter were doing the honours of tho 
bull,he}um 3 elf w^alked around the room, 
conversing in tho most af^ble monnei* 
with the guests. Meanwhile, secret 
orders had been despatched to, his 
Guards, to hold themselves in readi¬ 
ness on the quay. At three o’clock in 
the aftemoon, next, day,'they were all 
draw up there, in number about eleven 
hundred, of whom four' hundred were 
of tho Old Giiard, under the command 
of Bartrond, Brouot, and Ckmbrojino. 
Napoleon joined them at half'past four, 
and orders were immediately given for 
cornineucingtheembarkation. Byseven 
o’clock it was completed, and the Eui- 
peror stepped on Ihe Inconstant 
brig, whidi coutained four himdred of 
his old comrotles in mm. ,His -air was 
calm and serene: he merely^saicb in 
au under voice to those around him, 
.‘^Thc die is now cash" The eyeti of 
Bertrand gleamed .with jqyj Drouot 
was pcufilvo and. thought; Cam-' 
bronne seemed eostiraly ooeupied .with 
the arrangement of hia soldiers.’ It^ 

• \ 

t " }f f may venture on opktion u|>ii>u 
Dnonapairte'B ^an, 1 thibk he will leave 
donenil Berirnod to defend Porto FerraJo, 
as he haa a wlfo and sevotvl children with 
him. to wlmm lie Is extrem^y attaehed, auct 
prthably will not commuhirato Ulv inten* 
tidiis to him till, the last tDoment. He will 
tahe with bim Oeneral Dnmot, and those of 
his Otutfds np^'Whom be can moat depend, 
emb&rbingOenei^Chi&bronnG (adcsiierate, 
imedueafced rtiSld% whv'Wava dimmer with 
hitu in Eicypt) in ^e' Inconstant, L^trile^ 
mid the ether voseels mentioned the me¬ 
morandum ; he will fflb probably a 


Na^etv e’T Ole^ V3(ibdhla,,if torat has pra* 
'9%wly idvackbed to Bomek’^—flm N.‘ OAiU^ 
mt h IAki> CasTUBmtAOv, dtdm Lagfu^n^ 
„2d«h February 1815; Sr» N. Oawwbll^S IIS. 
I Papertf p€9pikhf No, 45k 
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was dark when the whtdli ^ oon*, 

sifted in all of steren vessda, got 
pnder weigh ^ Napoleon had given out. 
to the inWbitant^ that be was^going 
to the ooa»t of Barbai]jr to cha^tm the 
pimtee, who frdm time immemorial 
had infeeted the coaata of Elba; end 
aeided instAuctioTis were-delivered to 
the captain of the Inconetant, not to 
be read till th^ were* fairly at sea. 
The ii%ht was calm, the wind light 
from tlto south; and it was not till 
they were two leagues fh>m the har¬ 
bour that the captain opened his orders, 
and saw that hie destination was tixe 
gulf of St Juan on the coast of Pro¬ 
vence. He immediately steered iti that 
direction, and the transports of the 
aoidlem conld no longer bo regtauined. 
“Officers and soldiers of my Guard,” said 
Napoleon, “we are going to Fimice.” 
Loud cries of “ Vive^Bmpereurr inxme- 
diately burst out on all Hides; but after 
the hrst transport of entbusiastn was 
over,sad presentiments hlled the breasts 
of the soldiers; the recollection of Mos- 
cowand Leipsicretumedto thoirminds; 
and even the bravest hesitated as to the 
I'OHult of an expedition, in which the 
Emperor, at the head of a thousand 
men, set out to brave the military force 
of all Europe. 

77. During the night the wind fell, 
and at daybreak tfa^ were only six 
leagues from the nearest point of Elba. 
Napoleon sh^t hfanself up in liia cabin, 
and dictated thofio proclamations to the 
people and army, which^ soon thrilled 
through France, from Calai% to Bfiy- 
onzle. Some oi the least resolute on 
board, seeing the wind fail, suggested 
that it would be prudent to return to 
Porto Eerrajo; but ike Emperor re¬ 
plied, “If the ahipB aio too heavily 
laden,throw all the Wggoge overboard: 
the idea: of returning to ■ ia puail-. 
knimems; webehrS^ceonllmpoint 
of our jawords.** Le^hiom, on 

the 27th, a French Mgate vm desoried 
five leagim to wtodwatd; but ,it 
not approach. The Ze¬ 

phyr soon after came»withkt kkil; the 
addiers took o€ their ekps^ and lay 
on deck to avoid ducove^r 
oaptain^h$.vix^ asked if they b^ came 
from BBba^ atm^ how Napdeon was, he 


himself answei^ed, “H se ports h mer- 
veille.” Suspecting nodiiiig, tlie brig 
pas^ oh. cm the evening of the 29th, 
the lofty iowecB of AjtKtibes wore de¬ 
scried ; and Napoleon, amidst loud 
cheers, read his proclamation to his 
soldiers, who all mounted the tricolor 
cockade. WiUiout inoLc»tation the fleet 
pursued its course; soon the ojive-clad . 
slopes of Cannes opened to the view; 
and at three o’clock on the aftmnoan 
of the 1st Alorch, the whole vcesels cast 
anchor in the gulf of St Juan. The 
Old Guard, under Drouot, was im¬ 
mediately landetl without opposition ; ' 
shortly after, Napoleon Iximaelf de^ 
scended into the long-boat of the brig, 
and appnxached the shore; oni'eaching 
tlxe sand, it was moored to the trunk 
of an olive-tree. ‘ * Tiiat is a good omen,” 
cined the Emperor, whose mind oa 'mo- 
meutous occasions was singularly alive 
to superstitious impressions; and he' 
caused it to be mentioned to his sol¬ 
diers, who received the omen with joy- 
fulness. Stepping ashore, he gave a 
few napoleons to hie attendants, to buy 
hoincs from the neighbouring peasants; 
spoke cheeifuily, aiwi with the magic 
which he had so w^nudfiifully at hia 
command, to the men encouniged hit* 
ofllcers by animated and varied conver- 
mxtiem; and at night tho watches were 
set, and the ti'oops bivouacked, as on 
tho ove of the battles of Auaterlitz or 
Wagram* 

78. The clangers of the passage were 
now over; but there remsdned the 
perils of the shore, which were suf¬ 
ficient to daunt most resolute 
breasts. Thoxigh the great conspiracy; 
having for its object the overthrow of 
the Bourbons, had ramifleations in al^ 
most eveiy regiment in the army, yet 
it was in a few instances only th^ the 
superior officers had been gained; and 
it was ae yet uacertaitl whether or not 
the men would disobey the orders of 
ikcee of them who bed not. The first 
attempt was umraocesaful; twenty-five 
■ of the Old Qhord Wpre sent to Antibes, 
;hyendeavotxrto‘seduoe'thegaa^ by 
: but General 

^ who commanded In that fort- 

l»al,^aMpest 0 dth 6 !m^en; andonaseoond 
: detachment being brought up, which 
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bcigan read at thje foot of the ram* 
pW the x>roclainatlona issued by Napo- 
leotii be cut the matter dhort by threat-^ 
eziingtodisohaii^thegunA This check 
Apre^ great discouragemeut ampng the 
. soldierAj and induced a moment*3 Wi* 
tation in the mind of Em^ror; but 
he had gone too far to recede, and at 
four o'clock in the following morning 
he took the road by Gap to Grenoble, 
thrt^h the mountains. This rr^ad, 
aft^ quitting the Var at Sisteroii, aa- 
cends into the Alpine range, which it 
never quits till it ardvea in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the latter town. No dis¬ 
trict of Franco could have been selected 
mote favpurable to the Emi)cror‘s de- 
elgHB, for it contains no great towns or 
wealthy districts; and the inhabitants, 
strongly imbued with the feelings of 

elvetic independence^ fearless and iic- 
:rive aa are all inoimtiuneere, were in 
great part holders of national domains^ 
and strongly imbued w'ith the prin¬ 
ciples of the Revolution. They re¬ 
ceived him in consequence with open 
£^s; mid his versatile disposition flat¬ 
tered the prevailing wish wherever he 
went. Evoryw'hei'e ho spriwwi the an¬ 
nouncements most likely to be agroo- 
ableto the simple people to whom they 
were addressed. 

79. Sometimes he declared that be 
was weary of war; that he would be as 
paeifle as the Bourbons; that he would 
abolish the droi(» riunUj and never re¬ 
vive the conscription at, others, that 
Austria had' engaged to sup]>ort him 
with a hundred ^ous^d men; that 
Murat was following him with eighty 
thousand; iu flne> that the Congress 
tiod dethroned Louis XVIII. On aU 
occasions he styled the x>eopld citizens, 
and spoke the hmguage most calculated 
to mm., the levolutionary fervour in 
their had he come to 

France f why had m hoisted the tri- 
It wae to restore the lib- 
«r^ cff/1789i; tovisoi^p^ all the pri- 
*Vil0g^, couqc^itd ,hy th® Revolution; 
to s«?eiure tite propr^ters )Jf the nation* 
al ddn^t by Bourbo^cw; 

tagiTe>eq^4i$£^tO'aB” M^whQe, 
the 'iivak 

H the. first tviui 

<ky3 the^ m^oi^ fifty*fowr miles; at 


l>i^e,\ 0 n the 4th, his proclamationa 
were printed; near Sisteron the troops 
admiied the gQod fortune which had 
loft the fqntkidable pass of the Saulce, 
between the Uaranceand an overhang¬ 
ing precipme, unguarded; at Gap he 
rested a fevr haul's, and distributed his 
proclamations. Continuing^his march 
with ceaseless vigour, he was already ap¬ 
proaching Grenoble, when, on the 6th 
March, General Cambronne, at the 
head of the leading companies, met on 
tlie road of VisiUe the advanc^ guard 
of the troops detached from the garri¬ 
son of that fortress to arrest his ptO‘ 
gress. It was all in vain. ad- 
vanoe<l/' says Chateaubriand,‘^without 
opposition, through thpse provinces 
where'sofne months before they were 
ready to murder him. In the void 
formed around his gpgantie shadow, if 
a few soldiers enteiw, they were ,in- 
vincibJj'^ attracted by the faflcination of 
his eagles. His onemics sought him 
and found him not: he was shrouded 
ill bia glory, as the liqu, of the Sahara 
desert is hid in the dazzling rays of the 
sun. Enveloped in a cloud of fire, the 
bloody phantoms of Areola, Marengo, 
Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, Eylaii, the 
Moskwa, Liitsseu, Bautzen', formed his 
cortege, amidst^a million of From 

the midst of that column of fire and 
smoke, issued a f^w trumpet-notes at 
the approacli of towns, and ilieir walls 
fell down at the sound. When Napo¬ 
leon passed tibie Nieme^a at the head of 
four hundred thousand infantry and a 
hundred ^;thousand bavAliy, to invade 
the palace of the Caari he was less won¬ 
derful than wheu? breaking his ban, 
ousting his fetters in the face of kings, 
he c^o ^one Aram Cannes to Paris to 
sleep quietly in the oU^deau of the 
Tuileries.*’ 

80, ^ Hitherto the march of Napoleon 
hod been tinreaisted^ and the disposi¬ 
tions the peasants' in “the eountry 
inro^ whhih l^e.hod been 

favduraifi^j; but no&fngijwyet decid- 
^ , ft Uot by, mountaineers 
of Ikp^iny, by lauopa of 
France^ tiiat w contest for the throne 
to be dej^immedt fc such an en- 
tenprisef ek he wa» how .engaged in, the 
conduct <ii the first raiment generally 
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determi^a the reat, and everything 
depends on iho issue t^lthe crisis ivhich 
in the outset airriyes^ , According to 
the phm 'which had been sgreod on be¬ 
fore. Napoleon left Elbo^ p^' df the 
garrison of GTOhoble, under the coni- 
ma^ of Colonel Labedoyfere^ was to' 
xnarohout meet him; and from their 
treason the defection,of the whole army 
was auticipatecl Laliedoyfere utuj an 
officer of* handsome figure and elegant 
xnanners,. descended of a respectable 
family, young, enthusiastic, and daring. 
He had owed his promotion and ap¬ 
pointment to the royal oonrt, but his 
heart dwelt on the glories of the em¬ 
pire: he had readily yielded at Paris 
to the seductions of the saloons of 
Horteuse, recently cheated Duchess of 
8t tieu, one of. Ihe most fascinating 
^ppbrters of Napoleon; and his mind, 
debased by the chicanery of tlio Re¬ 
volution, saw noting dishonourable in 
holding a high injUt^ command tin¬ 
der the BoUrb<?ns, and employing tlxc 
power it gave hjiu to aid in their de¬ 
struction. Charity forbidtf us to stig¬ 
matise such conduct by its true appel¬ 
lation. Infidelity and sclfishnoss had 
totally pen^erted the human heart, and 
almost dried, UP the springs of oon- 
acienoe in many bn^ts, M^lborough 
himself, in similar ckcumstances, did 
the same. It is .the strongest pn>of of 
the i)eril of revolution, and tlie infer¬ 
nal SjgencyAfc ^ork in its origination, 
that it overiums the whole principles 
of virtue in all hearts save those forti¬ 
fied by religion, and copvefta bravery 
and honour thezhsolves into ^treacheiy 
andtreaaou. - , ^ 

8If Ah aooide(ntal ohrputnstsnce, how¬ 
ever, had welbn^h fii^strated all these 
aiimxgements^'ahd overiihrovm at its 
vety outset min deep-laid conspiracy. 
General If^reh^d, the ^ of 

Qr6i^ble, hUhcug|h ^ 014 

Napoleon in higypt^ 
pur^A^thful to his. trvit^ axi4 lentirely 
ignorant of the\tmshh ^ wqrk.'ln ms 
ffsri^n, ISelM despatched to^vriofds 
yiziUe a batmpn of and sbine 

gunfi^ not under Labed^hi^’vrith 
ders to observe the fiQ:kenf^, aiid xh^re ; 
befode to the tamps^ pS 
■ TOUklL' . \ 


noble, but on no account to permit any 
communication vrith Napoleon's sol¬ 
diers. It was with those tnen that 
Cambronno's advanced giis^d first came 
hp; and he woe filled with cbhst^a- 
tion upon finding, when he approached, 
that no signs of defection appeared, 
Uiat no parleying permit^l be¬ 
tween the troops, and that resistance 
was evidently prepared. He immediate¬ 
ly despatch^ an aide-de-camp io the 
Emperor, with the alarming intelli¬ 
gence. We liave been deceived,” said 
Napoleon to Bertrand, *^but it is'no 
matter—forward I ” Advancing then 
to the front of the advdyced guard, in 
the well-known eiirtout and cockqd-hafc 
which had become canonised in the re- 
colloetioii of the sohliers, he said aIou<] 
to the opposite rank, in a voice tremxx- 
loua with emotion, “ Comrades, do you 
know me again!” “Yes, she,” ex¬ 
claimed the men. “ Do you recognise 
me, my chihiren ? ” he added. ** I am 
your Emperor; fire On mo if you wish; 
fire on your father : here is my bosom,” 
and with that he bared his breast. At 
these words, the transports of the 
diers could no longer restrained j ks 
if struck by an clecttic shock, they all 
broke their ranks, threw themt^elves at 
the feet of the Emperor, embraced Ws 
knees with teaixj of joy, and with in¬ 
describable fervour raised the 

old cry of V-Ive VEmpmwr! Hatdly 
had they risen from the ground, when 
the tricolor cockade was seen on 
brenst; the eagles reappeareld dh 
standards; and the whole ^tetachfiient 
sent, out to combat the rangi^fi 

itself wuth fervent devottoxxbnliiB 
The spot where this nooznoialhle 
ing occun'ed is marked ht a whiil 
overhangs the road, mMdst those sav¬ 
age Alpine solitudes: few more inter¬ 
esting Bcen^ are to be mat with, even 
on me time-hallowed shotea; of the 
Mediterranean sea. ^ ‘ 

82.' Mehnwhik Iiabed<^hre had as¬ 
sembled his x^hmnt, an^ hi defiance 
aUke 6f the. commands of General 
IhuHhandf ^d of^ thl) injunctions of 

in valn endeaVoiired 
i6:‘m^ him in hk left Oitenoble 
f ft hri4 bf hia meni m the isabst viO" 
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of exeitemeni Bturdlj' 
he.omlb of the gates^ ^hea. hi? ao 
ea^e. from hk |KM^et» which he .emr 
bxveeed before th? soldierS) who Chouted, 
7^ FjE^Ttfratif a drum havix^ 
bti^ opeoed oontaiohig tricolor ooclc- 
wicdi were immediately dietri^ 
btttM among the men^the whole^ amidet 
tomuittudtie ahoute of joy, advanced 
ai)d mc^ Ea^koiL He bestowed on 
Labedcj^tixe most &,tteniig marka 
of. vBg^atif and the united columns, 
now imarly 'three thoiisaiid etrong^ in 
fto aR^moon a|>proached the fortress. 
Hlarohaad and the prefect did their ut- 
meat to induce garrison to resist, 
bniiiOU:their eiTorts were in vain; the 
of the Bmperor was irresistible; 
dsxdit^ their orders disregarded, 
th^ took me part of men of honour, 
and retired frcm situations of ti*ast in 
whidx they could no longer exercise 
ihedr functions. Soon after Napoleon 
ainnved at the gates of Qrenoble, be- 
htod which an enthusiastic crowd of 
wddiers and oitiasens was assembled, in 
the moat vehement state of exultation, 
l^e gates were locked, but they were 
forced open ; and Napoleon made 
ida entiy by torchlight, amidst the ac- 
fibunati^ of the inhabitants, and took 
Up his Abode at ihe Cheval Blanc, kept 
bjf lUt o)d veteran of his Guard. 

. Xlujee decrees of great importance 
WttW h^ned by the Emperor from Qre- 
nobllA !|fhe nrst dodared that all the 
seta* of, government should henceforth 
tm In w name: this was in edect to 
xesidQft^ethroiza .By the second, the 
nadohal guards of the :gve nei^b^ur* 
M dc^partments were called out and 
|ihk<^m'act^ity^ Ry the third, thefort- 
Gnenobla was introstod to these 
At the same time, 
In eonVeraation to .M. 
the view which he took 
ef '**^The 

t^^rsi^^faef *'had amistotSQAd 

he‘ vsm 

f6&ow;<nrt '^samefiystem 
to 0^^ to the of 

Siu 

wkktiiim asMi'in^iBUro to 

i- . •'.r'' H JwT) ' 


fond of war; I will wage j,t no longer t 
I return to resteme its dghts to the na¬ 
tion: I dUsire only to be its first eiti- 
proclano^ons drawn in the 
masculine spirit of ancient oratory, one 
addressed to Ae French. people, the 
0 ^^ to the' anny, he lepudiated the 
idea of their d^eat, asmb^ their mis¬ 
fortunes to treacheiy, and invited them 
again to ra^o themsdves around the 
tricolor standmrd. 

84. ^i'Soldiors I" said he, “ we have 
not been conquered 1 Two men, sprung 
from our rfimks, have betrayed our 
laurels, their couxs^, their prince, 
their bene&qtor. Smdl those whom 
we have seen during twenty yma dy 
orer every part of Europe io raise up 
opposition against us ; who have passed 
their lives in the enemies’ oamps, ut¬ 
tering execrations against our l:>eautiful 
France; shall ihey^etendto command 
us, to enchain our eagles—they who 
have so often qxuuled beneath their 
glance ? Shall we sufilsf them to reap 
the fruits of our glorious labours^—to 
t^e possession of ourhononm, of our 
effectsT—to oaluaimiaLe your glory? 
Should their re%n oontinue, all would 
be lost—even to the recoilootion of 
your glorious days; with what bitter¬ 
ness do they denounce them t how do 
they seek to detract , from what the 
world admires f and an^ defenders 
of your glory yet xe m aap , m is among 
our axteient antagonoaiA cm ^e fidd m 
batUA Soidiexa t in zoy esSe I havo 
beard your voice f I have come hither 
1hrou£^ flU per^ despitfraU obstacles: 
your ganend, called throne by 

U»6 choice of the peo^de^ and dievated 
on your buekkm, is vestor^^ to you. 
Come and join hm; com? and range 
yoorselveemidertim standard your 
chi^: he haano existence but in yours; 
ids intet^,, fda Jumour, hia gloxy, are 
no o^ter yoaTA Vicfony wiQ 
march tibue eagle, 

with thenAlioM will %fjmm 
ste^le^ stn^, on ^ 

tow^ Holire Tnere you will 

be oh^s in sa&iy te boost of what you 
hay? done: yoct mil be the deUverers 
^ yoUr cohntry/ = In your oW age, wuv 
le^wcted by your feSow- 
you wui recount your great 
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deo4s: jov- will say vtfith —*'And 
I, too, was p9xt of tbaifarniy wkklk en¬ 
tered twice into the wdU of Vienna, 
which paeeed twice through tho $0 oi 
Home, of Berlin, ofMadnd, of Moscow, 
which delivered Paris from thet^^stains 
that treason had to Hononr 

to those.-bipve soldieirsi the glory of 
their Country t and shame to t& crimi¬ 
nal’ £^nchmeu, in what Hnk soever 
forttahe have cdginaliy placed 
thorn, who nave combatod twenty-Eve 
years with the stranger to in pieces 
their oonufey.” 

. S5. While Napoleon was thus Uxun- 
deii2% forth proclamations destined to 
atrike^ii^n the strong chord of h'Vench 
nationsiiW, to thrill eVeiy patriotic 
heart with emotion, and in t^Ir ulti- 
mte effects to conrtilae. Europe from 
end to. end, tlie court of the Tuileries, 
thuUd^truck with the intelligence,^ 
vacillated between a£^ted indifference 
and real i^|a*ehensiom On the morn¬ 
ing, of the 3d March, a telegraphic 
despatch from, the prefect of Toulon 
announced tho Iwdi^ of Napoleon in 
Iho gttlf of Bt. Juan; and soon after 
the full details' were received. M. 
Blacas.treated tlie enterprise with con- 
tampt, as last of a madman. 
Loiua XYIII. j'Udgsd differently: from 
the outsat he declared that it threat¬ 
ened the most etei^s consequences. 
The Duke da Bern; desirotw of glory, 
could not conceal the joy which he felt 
at an event which he doubted not 
would add his name ip those of the 
paladins of lihe monarchy; Ihree days 
after the %8t hoWs had been receive^ 
ihe confidence of the oouri continued 
unabated^ and exhalod in an indicant 
proolamaiioi^^ which proved a feeble 
counterpoise to the hWt^ettrring ap¬ 
peals of Napbl^u^ whlA whre already 

«*Ra(>i»flpartehaM^^ 
of lUbA. where iha 

of (he allied aoveNigpahiiaglveB&l^^ soive- 
relgutyf ip return' ^ 

moo who, wen ha a)ujksted kU powpr, re^ 
bUued all fils ond his Airy t that 

man, covered with the i^oodi of »en.eitStikaL 
comes at the cud of a year spent gse»dng^ 
in apathy, to strive to dirout^ in the oowm 
of his ueurpatioiMB 0^4 hie taemcr^ 
leghhOOte and tnUd authority of the iQmSi 
ISmade. 4ttheheadofafrwbuadredIlidfiixW 


beginning l:o convulse France* As, how¬ 
ever, the unresisted appeoadi of the 
Emj^ror to Gr^obla, and the de£ec- 
iion of^the garnson d that fosrtress, 
became known, wkrm spread j^dmgh 
a!} doases, and even the moot devPM 
adherents of the Bourbons began to 
tremble for the result. ^ Ap. indescrib¬ 
able confusion pervaded thp conxi; Oiod 
while the columhh of ib& Monikur 
were filled with loyal addresses from 
the marshals, superior officers, oitd all 
the constitute authorities, that jgeperal 
quiver, the invariable precursor of re- 
volutaon, was distinctly visible in all 
class^. A ro}^ proclamation convoked 
bho two CliarnbOT with all possible ex¬ 
pedition ; the Count d* Artois was de¬ 
spatched, in company with the Duke 
<rOr'loan8 and Marsh^ Mscdonkld, to 
Lyons, the former to seouro the adhe¬ 
sion of the Constitutionalists^ the latter 
to steady the wavering fidelity of i(ho 
army. A special messenger was 
apatebed to thoDuked’Angoul8me,who, 
with the ducliess, had recentiy 
set off for Bordeaux to celebrate 
first anniversary of the raising of ti^e 
Royalist standard in that city, to waTO 
him of the doug^, and the neoesdty 
of rousing the southern provhmes; the 
Duke de Bourbon wae sent down to 
La Vendee, to ^deavour, by the great 
name of Cond6, to revive the devoted 
fidelity of the peasants of the Bocoge^ 
while the command of an army of re¬ 
serve, to be formed at Essone and Fbn- 
tainebleau, totined speciaHy for the 
defence of the capital, wae to 

the Duke de Berri 
S6. Great efibrts were mode by the 
court to stimukte a Itoyaliirt! 
but they were only parraidlyeucceairi^ 
Louis went in person to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and p^moonced fn person 

and Ptedoaonfcesa he has dared agMjB toeet 
Ids. Ibotontlmt tend which hail baelihadi him 
for ever: he wUhee to reemen the woundi^ 
sbfil but half-closed, which he hodtisade,. and 
wbi(^ the hand of the King ts hcAlhig every 
day* A few treasonable, attempto* some 
luo^ments in IkXr exett^d by fiis it^e 
heOHiW^^l&-law, in&med the jxide of tae> 

; 'flewaa% warder of l^ntahiebleau. He ex«. 

to ibe death, 

.a.hi^;, 3 sie w^i c^lCe.that of f 
anCeh«siti^otedhim:heieturhsj Fraaoa> 

laiA 
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1 ^ noble address. thla moment o! 
dfli^r” floid ho> when the public 
enemy has invaded our countiy,I.come 
iato;tlK» midst of you to d3;ww ploeer 
the bonds which unite us together*,, I 
havil again seen my countiy have ly* 
coueil^ it wi^ foreign nations, who will 
prove themselvea, be assured, faithful 
to the treaties they have sigdecL I have 
laboured for the good of my people: I‘ 
have. reoMved the most touching marks 
of their love. t!an I, at the sjgo of sixty, 
devido-< my life better than in its de¬ 
fence I I fear nothing for myself, there- 
forbi He who lias brought the torch 
of civil war brii^ amongst us also the 
ecourge of foreign warfare: he comes 
to ^phuje our country under a yoke of 
ifonj he comes to destroy tliat con¬ 
stitutional, charter which I have given, 
.^-^at charter which will constitute 
Uf-y bfeflt epitaph in the eyes of poster¬ 
ity.^' But it was all in vain. In Paris, 
indoc^ .the yexm^ men of the univqrsi- 
tiefi, aware that”France owed to the 
Bourbona its first tJecided step in the 
p^th,of freedom, %vhich Napoleon would 
^^chly frustrate, and that the con¬ 
scription and wars would soon decimate 
tl^bcu: ranks if the Imperial regime were 
jrea^ed> eorollecl themselves with alac- 
yiiy a»;VoIunteers. But the youth of 
the, cdimtiy, constituting nine-tenths 



\ of the reeiunptiou of the national do¬ 
mains by Boyalist, government, 
because they felt that ji^atioe demanded 
their restitution; they identified Najio- 
1^ with their cause and that of the 
Refvptution, because ho had risen from 
: .tihriitn tanks; and they were so tho- 
’^tijg^ly exhausted by previous wara, 

party nor the other 
be induced to make any 
vjinoii^iemehi The great bulk 

citizens in towps vers 
. goveimment of the 

^ lRe0it^^ea^ \and entertained a serious 

r^]amptkm of supreme 

Mt jaiww^pelew 


lUl 




( ' 






The whele real etren^ of the nation, 
at ie^t for on, immediate struggle, waa 
pkoed, In the aony; and with the 
exception, ef a few regimenfe dif royal 
giuuw at^Paiia, was unanimous, in all 
but the superior imiks, in favour of the 
Emperor. It was net dimcult/to fore¬ 
see what mpsi be the rc3ul| of a civil 
war commenced aUiong a people placed 
in such circumstances. 

87. The court* however, waa sirongly 
supported, in words at least, by 
marshals and dignified functionaries of 
the empire. Marshal Boult^ as minister- 
at-war, issued a vehement proclamation 
to the troops, in which he stigmatised 
the ex-Emperor'a enterprise as tlie work 
of on inseusato madman, and conjured 
them by every feeliug* of honour, pa¬ 
triotism, aaid fidelity, to abide by the 
lilied banner.* Tht? columns of the 
Jlfcwefcttr were loaded for above a fort¬ 
night with addresses in the same strain, 
from the municipality of I^aria and the 
other great towns in France, the whole 
courts of law, univefeities, and colleges 
in the kingdom: the nxarshab and oifi* 

* ** Soldiers! That pjan who so lately ab¬ 
dicated ia the Ihce of all Biiropo a usurped 
power of which ho made'so Ihtal a iiso-^ 
Buonaparto*—has dtiftceodod on tho French 
BuU. whieik ho should never have seen again. 
What does be desire? Civil'war. Wliom 
docs he seek ?» Tiidtors.’ Where will ha find 
thorn? Will it bo among the seidiers, whom 
ho Ims deceived and sacrificed a thousand 
times, in misleadUig Uioir valour? Will it 
be in the bosom of meir families, whom, his 
bare name fillswith a shudder? Buonaparte 
dospisos ns euQu^, to think that we arc 
capable of abaodoninff leffltimate end be¬ 
loved monarob, to mub Uio let of a man 
who is lum biit Oh odva^iirer. He believes 
it, madman )thai he is I And hie last act of 
insanity revie^ bhA entindy. Soldiers! The 
French army is the hmtest army in Europe 
—it ftlOo be the most folthfel. Ziet us 
rally round the i^lpss Ulidd houher at the 
voice of the fidfier of b|» people, of ,|Lho 




of 

coufiti^ has the imoi% fepm Itf and 
who ^VfhrEh.by tts 

bKii^OKlDiaLiCAriu, 

iife<^sl8tehc; 
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cera in command, wHefcher of armies ot 
-garrisons : in fitje, tile whole author^ 
^ties and constituted bodies tht^ugliout 
the monarchy. Recollecting what' fol¬ 
lowed, a more melancholy instance of 
human ba^n^sa is not to bd'foi'jnd in 
the annds df mankind. Benjamin 
Constant, ki an eloquent article in the 
tj^Monitpur, thundered against the insen¬ 
sate mewiman, who, after having thrice 
deserted hia faithful followers, now 
sought again to light in Europe the 
torch of war.* liJarshal Ney, in parti¬ 
cular, expressed in the loudest, terms 
his indignation at the insane attempt 
of the fenperbir j aud such faith did 
the government |mt indris fidelity, that 
they intrusted him with the command 
of tho army' assembling at lions-le- 
Saulnier to stop tho progress of tlie 
invaders. On the 7ih Maroh, he pre¬ 
sented himself at the levee at the Tuil* 
eries to take leave of the King, previous 
to setting-out for his command. “Sire,” 
said he, “ I will bring back Buonafw-vto 
in an iron cag^." t " Farewell ! ” re¬ 
plied the monarch^ "I trust to your 
honoiir and fidelity,” Tliese words, 
coming from Bo renowned a warrior 
and so brave a man, made a great im¬ 
pression, and nothing was talked of in 
Paris for somd days hut Marshal Ney, 
lu8 fidelity, aud the iron cage. 

88 . Mortier received the command 

in the north of Fhmoe J Augereau ivas 

\ .. 1 > 

* “ It is he who duHug fourteen years has 
-tmdenuined uud destroys liberty. He had 
not fbr doing so the excuse of recolloctiopa: 
he was not toxh to the throne. It is his 
fbUow^atizeus whom he has enehuined—his 
equals he has efichained. What sort of 
liberty doed he now promise us? Are Wo 
notath^sandttnieB,more (Tee tlion under 

ATnnirAf Wn Ani4 



iniseiy, and dosj 
Prance, the hU: ' 
km hot' ^ 
tho^ Vo 


.. . Re has brought mi 
to of b)dng>to^ed; he 
hbr otlrh conque^ but 


cbhuhenceflbeuti^ aoqmbat'f^^fi^^death 
Vto' tho civiUs^ werId ;*”-4 w 

Vi. $1^.', 

t The truth of thie. 

Qd i MAfshul Ney admitt^'h^ hw 

hhi sitbs^etit triol^Scfe Prsf^i sSJ' 

end OApfcFiona, i 164, ' '. 


sent to Normandy; fitlVpowers were 
forwarded to Massenaat Toulon; Oudi 
not Wtia at Marseilles; and eveiything 
aimounbed the most vigorous resist¬ 
ance. But meanwhile the progress of 
Napoleon was unopposed; defpqtion 
after defection succeeded in ttie a»nny'; 
and it was unhappily soon apparent 
that the coips of thirty thousand men, 
which', by ditedtJou of Marshal Soult, 
had \mn formed in echelon pn tho 
frontier, between Beaonyon and Lyons, 
to observe the threateneil movement'^ 
[•of Murat, was giving the most fiital ex¬ 
amples of disaffection. This circum- 
Btance was immediately ascribed to the 
treacherous forethought of the wAr 
minister; the clamour dmly became 
louder, as the defection of one regiment 
{ifter another was aKCgrtained^; and at 
length it arose to such a heijd^t, that he 
w'as publicly denounced in the Chamber 
of Deputies as a confederate of Napo¬ 
leon, an<l obliged to resign hiS appoint¬ 
ment. His successor, Clarke, began in 
the right spirit, when, in the Ordter of 
the day announcing his appointmeut 
to the aiihy, he said, “ No capitulaitlon 
can be entered into without infamy; 
and, sooner or later, without punish¬ 
ment To w hiit a deplorable illusion 
do those a\*amlon thetnsclvefl vdio now, 
yield to the voice of a tnan who is 
coming to tesir asunder France by tho- 
hands of Frenchmen, and abandon it a 
second time to the fire and sword of 
stran^rs ! ” But thou^ a momAnttu^ 
confidence vm restored by the cn^etic 
conduct of tho new^ war-mintit^, the 
accounts from the south dAfty ad^^^ 
strength to the melancholy ;eonvictioa 
that all was lost The Count'd^Artois, 
with the Duke d’OrleAns and Marshal 
Macdonald, had arrived at Lyons, the 
second city in the kingdom, and tho 
first likely to be exposed to Seduc¬ 
tion of Napoleon; and thi^h they 
were received ydth enthusiasm by the 
higher, more opulent, and' educated 
classes, yet the Jower orders hardly 
attempt^ to conceal their joy at the 
return of tho triebbr' Standard. Tije. 
Nhtionai hk ostbl in ah eerieuill 
^i^es, Irasdtyidcda^ 

memm, they loused to ibbey the 
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ofdeFs j^Ten for putting cit^ in a reservation of thoftO Vfho liad obtained 
atait^of defOnce, and already began to tildes for. natio3ud eeorviees, end whidi 
nxta^tu^because they had had'been fsdfied at the council By* 

oiii^Jointheetand^nftbakbeloved aiourt^d^ree^notlessimportant than 
Emperor. 

‘ It vraa eooa appawsot from the in the emy who I^bA received oomtnie* 
agitation emoi^ the troops, ihe ardent eiona «ince let April 1814 were struck 
, ent ja i Biaam of the inferior officers, and tiie list,And thefniniste^aVwarwAs 

the universal disrqg;aid of the ordet» of absolutely prohibited from granting 
the superior, that the crisis was ap- ihem any pay, even for pSst. services, 
proa^ng* and that- Napoleon might These decrees at on<so in^cated the 
ere loitg be expected on the opposite spirit of the goveromeut of the Hun- 
bank erf the Rhone, In effect, he soon dred Days, whidh was . never .departed 
appeared, surrounded by am immense from durhig the whole of continu- 

-contoum of soldiers, national guards, ance. It was no longer the Imperial 
. and peesaats, on the road leading from conqueror, whose mli was law, and who 
fN^rt^SeauTolsiiL The Count d’Artois, was striving to reo^struct'Ihe seat- 
on Ib^ng informed by the prefect that tered fragments of monarchical ^^wer, 
the case was hopeless, left.Lyons, ^id who was at the head of aftkim. It was 
retired on the road to Paris. Macdonald the Consul of the Revolution who was 
t^ted alit^e longer, but Without being now in theascenc^t; and EmpeTO', 
able, to produce any impression on the constrained by misfoHaine to opart the 
foops; jmd h^dly had he left tho city, ailiance of those whom of all men he 
when Napoleon, at the head of his .ad- moat cordially detestml, was glad to 
vantod guard, entered the suburb of purchase tho pasaive ac^uleeoenOe of 
1 a GuiOotiSr^ {mdamidst the eathu- the nation, by me adoption bfpi^djdes 
siastic cheers of an immenso crowd, which he had fifjKjnt his life in oom- 
ootoposed for the most part of the low- bating. 

ekt class of the inhabitants, was con- 91. MeanwhHe, Marshal Ney travelled 
ducted to the palape of the archbisthop, rapidly, on the way to themntoy, tt) 
he received the keys of the city. Auxen^ where he alighted l^tel 
Npne of the constituted authorities, of M. Gamotte, the pr^ect, hk btothor- 
how^ver^ and few of the resi>ectable in-law, and a warm partisan of Nai.) 0 - 
oitiiE^, attended hk levee. This great leon. Doubts wexe for the 
BUOoesa at once gave the Emperor the t^me, idstOled into the mmbal’s mind 
ocmtimaadi^the.centreof Fmnce; emis- os to the possibiU^ of upholding the 
flories joined him £rom all <^ 001 ^ 0 ^, and cause of im Bourt^rm .; and, these iu- 
iwem> despatch^ by him in all direc- creased tus he advimoed nearer to Lyons> 
.thmS $ and he opoidy assumed the di- and perceived we vtiieinent rfatnenia- 
" ^aotdnn of the government. tion whidi waa arhfii^iia all the towns 

Coneidering himself as now vir- and among the imepA on tbe approach 


posee^on ot ttxe supreme ofiN^leon. TheJWps^HiryWeu aware 
an^oiity^ he kkted three decrees, the of the vacittatlb^g '£^d irree^late Ohar- 
&ntdk»»?ingthe Chambers of Peers acterqf hkhentmmtev^exwhei'e but 

i-J. _ J___ _•_ 


.seated dause of os 

in the May iirrevocah'Jy t'^^ hk old 

: aewktd boniitoig anew the 

WhoE^ France,, 


or re: 


tm <hie 

tklee ^ we^ re 






no'^more 


( ' V a) ^ 4t.^ k'* v4'^K c'.rA'N.v, Ve.*■ 
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. eo$n^anmnin lamie proved 
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too sttoBg for the ddelitjr of ioaT' 
ahal. In charity to so hrave an enssay, 
let the British historuuo. adopt the ver¬ 
sion of hia d^loral^ and ^igraceful 
treachery wblck he hbmeH. hka 
“ I had,: & ftot/* said ho at his trkJ, 
** kissed ike ha^ of the King, his ma¬ 
jesty haviag presented it to me when 
he wished me a good journey; the 
desceut o£ Buonsp^e appeared to me 
so extravagant 1 spoke of it with 
indignation, and made use in truth of 
the expression of the iron cage. In 
the,night of the 13th of March—down 
to which time I protest my fidelity—I 
received a proclamation dmwn by Na- 
poleoH^ which I sigjMd. Before resadiug 
it to ime troops, I read it to Ceuei*^ 
Bourmont; who was of oifiniou that it 
was necessary to join BuonaiKirte, and 
that.rim Bourbons had committed such 
follies that 'Uiey could no longer be sup¬ 
ported,” On the 14th, accordingly, tile 
&,tal proelamstion was published to the 
troops, wiut^ afterwiuds cost him hk 
life, and has for ever disgraced his me¬ 
mory * France was far indeed from 
the days when the Chevalier Bayard, 
addressing the Constable de Bourbon 
with dyi^ voice, when stretched on 

^ * *>Offio0!ra' aad' tv:ddiers J tbe cause of the 
Bmuhons k irrevooaldy lost 1 Tho iegitimate 
dynasty which the lirench uation has adopted 
is abotut'sgaiu to nnnmt the Uirone; it is to 
the Binpe^ Na^eon* our soverei^, thut 
it alone belongs to resgu over tins bcuatit'u) 
country. 'What cars we whether tho no- 
blesso of the Bourbope shall determine a^n 
to onii^tC' or ireiUfin amongst us? The 
mred c^so of UbaVey and of our inde- 
pendopoe shall 'Xfolohgei* be blastod by their 
presenoe., They have sought tp wither our 
militaty laurels, T)dt they are deceived, 
Those laurela are "ibis fruit of noble toils, 
which art f<u: in our memories 

, Soldiers! the Bute has gone by. when man- 
.khod were ito be governed by'calling their 
voice; hbeity .triumbha Mt, and Kapo- 
leou', our aHigust Kmp«w,is almt to estab- 
lUk it for'evor* ‘ noble cause hence- 

..forth be oun^ ^und lthat o^ «)1 Frifuehmon; 
let 411 the , ,Z have the 

/honour 1odommaad>ajm that 

Seii^ssal 4‘baiiotc^itehied.ymi 
tbviatovy;;?imwX,tfM)^ttp to 

ihotimipdw. pbalapxjpmch ^pdlaooleads 
,tb Fiu^''isMwhirilivri&'Kmv^thm 
daySj waA tfi^o tuar h^ds^wQd 'dwr 
&e«ewiUbfifdrov<^M«Kio^ 

tA lloaXWJL JU 
Tetd t''l 
CiAmmpSi i 



the wayside in the vidley of Apgta^ with 
hk eyes fixed on tho croBs of his sword- 
hilt,.said# Pity not zxie; yity those 
who fightiigdnst their king^ their eoun- 
tiy, and their oath.” " 

9Z Ney hitbeelf read the prodama- 
tion to hia troops, nod as soon m it was 
over, threw his hat in tbe air, waved 
hie isabre, and cried Fmm ^.fiWjpCTwrf* 
The enthusiasm of the soldi^ knavr 
no boimds; tbe i^rivatee, dniwiiets^ 
and inferior o£Qioers of aU the regimentfli 
foot and horse, mixed, crowd^ in eo- 
stasy round the Marshal to ex^aeas thoit 
gratitude; caps and sabres were waved 
moft in air, with frautiogoy. But the 
superior officers kept aloof; and many 
hououral^e men, particularly LeoouiBs 
and Beauregard, openly expressed their 
detestation at a step which, reoallingthe 
diatneloas treachery of the Proctorian 
Guards in the lower empire, Isad lor 
ever disgraced the French army. Tbe 
defection of Key, wiiioh was 
ately followed % that of hia vdiolo 
aiiny, proved at onceiatal to the roysl 
authority. JS’ot only was there no 
longer any obstacle whatever to the 
approach of Nai^oleoU to Paris, but 
every possible facility was afforded to 
it; for, the troops sent out to oppose 
him having all joined tho Imperial 
standards, he was advancing at the head 
of a formidable force to the capitaL 
Nor were affairs less meimcing in ihe 
northern 'and eastem provinces In the 
former, Lefebvj'e-De^ouettefl^ having 
set oat from Paris for that had 

penetrated into La Fkrc, nonr^pted its 
garrison, and having b«w ehewed hj 
the firmneBB and fide^ty ol General 
Abouville, the governor, tenewed Ua 
attempts on wq priaa^pal toVma ot 
Picardy, the or which were 

with dii&culty retained in their duty. 
Meanwhile d'iErlon, ht LiUe, led out 
troops on the road to Pads to ]joiu an 
^ oonapira^; buthewaaspetnnihe 
.way by Morw, on hk road to teethe 
jcommand in the northmi foztressoi^ 
sent^ba^ fib Lille, and axr^sted. ^1% 
['pm ^ thialo^ttn^ event alone'^thefc 
i^«r.iMaa8'^ wete Jeftopan to 
m&vrovaljfiulv*' 

lOfl gmmtmiA.mftivs yifsm^,uilm 
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ex%«ii<^'Of ihQ circumatanoea requiiv 
ed j but all their efforts were rendered 
unavailing from the want of any lumed 
force'te defend the. throne* TheOhazn'- 
ber 6t Deputies met, in piunuance of 
the aummonsof the Hing ; loyal ad^ 
<ireste were carried by a vast majorify, 
thanks in profufflOn voted to the cm- 
eers and soldiers who, iu this trying 
crisis, had adhered to their duty and 
their oaths; the garrisons of Antibes 
and La F6re were declared to have 
deserved well > of their country; Mar 
shals Macdonald and Mortier received 
thewa^est applause from both houses; 
and theedurt for a brief season flatter- 
od'themselves that by these measures, 
and the influence of the legislature on 
the public mind, tho progress of trea¬ 
son in the army and disaffection in the 
peO|^ would be arrested The intre 
]d Roycdiats, with Chateaubriand and 
ont at their head, ]>roposed to 
send the royal family into different 
parts Franco, and retain only the king 
in Paris, to barricade the streets, and 
sutiaiaon the national gukrds from 
the provinces for his defence. ** Lot 
said Chateaubriand, ‘'line the quays 
temtees of palace with cannon. 
liOt Buonaparte attack ub if he dare in 
that {>osition ; let him bombard Faria 
if he''dboosea; let him render himself 
odious to the entire population, and 
we'shell see the result Let us re¬ 
sist only three days, and victory is our 
own. l^ekhigd^ending himself iu his 
palace^ wiltawaken a universal .otthu 
jdasxn.: if .he must die, let the last ex- 
pkfrkof STa^leon be the murder of an 
old man. Louis XVIJL, in sacrificing 
hiR!It6e» Wil'l gain the 6uly battle he has 
i be will gain it for the human 
Bui'it was all in vain. The 
Ohoiifl^ its w^eakness agatast the 

in the kingdom. The 
wh^n a vote of the legis- 
eomd drop from 

the ;^Eevolution 


in Prtetomn 

bersf an Eh* 

.seldijiiSda-^ ‘"The 
pawn W of ^Bl$Wfhal 

e# tarbopis^ 


paralysed every heart It ,at once de¬ 
monstrated mt ihe army had deter- 
misnd to- place the £ini>eror on tho 
throner«hd thatall hope for the Royal¬ 
ists Wft« lost'. |iWye» from every other 
pofdtkm^ the government endetirvoured 
to stop the mbvemeni by frequent and 
eaim^ appeals to the chaster, which 
were oarn^ by great majorities in both 
Chambers, - by whom Napoleon was 
denounced as a public enemy. But 
what was the charter to , an impassion¬ 
ed soldiery, or the deUunoiation of the 
conqueror by the * legfetoture to, the 
imthlei^vctemuswhovlghedforthe re- 
stomtion of the glory, license, and plun¬ 
der to which hemid accustomed them ? 

S)4. Every post broug^t aoconn'ta of 
the desertion of fresh bodies of , men, 
and the universal transport which bud 
seized upon the army. The defection 
of Lyons, and of Ney in Burgundy, 
determined the trojm assemUed as 
the last reserve at fSAsonne ond^ Fon¬ 
tainebleau ; and the deq:iatclie6 of the 
Didce de Bmi end Matehal Oudiuot, 
who commanded them^ announced that 
they could no longer be, relied on. As 
a last resource, the aged king appealed 
to the honour and loyalty of.^e French 
ohnractorjbutinvain. ‘‘Ihavcpledgcd 
myself,” said he, “ tf> the aRied sove¬ 
reigns for tho fidelity of tftO army in 
the face of Europe.- If Napoleon tti- 
umphs, fivehundredtiiousand stmngers 
will immediately inundate France, You 
who follow at this moment other stan¬ 
dards than mine, I see in yon>>nothiDg 
but children led aatray: abjure your 
error; (^rne end throw ycmrselvea into 
the ams of your Mher, and I pledge 
my honour that idl shall be foigottem” 
Vain words t Ibe arm^ rejected with 
contempt the profi^d amnesty ; the 
Chamber of id tain^caUed on 

the youth' df Fnudbe to imitate i^hoao 
of Frusrifty j^d;>ws^^,i^emselves for 
tl^diEfencecditiml^ JVuitl^ 

was the 

campaigpi' tripe to the 

troc^i ai4 xecompepse be 

awarded" ; who' dustingmshed 

i<$i ana 

army;-!' ^ 

At hobr anivedr 
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On the 10th March a review of the ca- Marshals Macdonald and Mortier exert- 
tional and guards took t>lacQ; ed themselves, with an energy wqi-thy 

hut few of the former, and stSl fewer of the ancient loyalty and present war- 
vohmtoen^, were to be seen | and after like renown of the I^nch army; to re- 
it was over, the lait£r,h!^ittead of taking tain troops in the path of their 
the rood 4o Fontainebleah, as had been duty. The contagion was univeml; 
announc^^ to combat the enemy, de- the intelligence that Napoleon had en- 
filed by that to Beauvais, evidently to teted Paris, rendered the excitement 
cover the re^amtof family, irresistible; the men maintained that it 

At dinner, thd.king annotme^d to the was intended to ^ve them up to the 
few faithful mends'Who still^ adhered stranger, and loudly declaimed they 
to him, that hO was ndxmt to abandon would not imbrue their hands in, tho 
the Tuileties^ Tears fell from every blood of their fellow-Boldiers. Mean¬ 
er ; mournful prospect of a second while, the royal guard and volunteers 
exil^ of France subjected' again tp who bad followed the king into French 
militjuy <fcspotisnl, vanquished, over- Flanders, worn out by marching, mis* 
inm, aikd probably partitioned, arose led by perfidy, repelled from eveiy for-' 
in gloomy proi^eotive .to 'every mind, tified gate, molted a\vay, or dis^p^* 
Tlxeking,andresigned,addressed ed; and the unhappy Louis, mming 
a few words of comfort to each, and, treachery and disaflection thickening 
after making a few necessary arrange- on all sides around him, was glad to 
mentSj ^gned a proclamation dissolving leave Lille, aliandon the French terri- 
the Chambers, diiiecting the members tory, and take the road by Ypres to- 
forthwith to B^)arate, and to assemble Ghent, where he established his court 
again at pWe as the king should on the 25th, and remained during the 
appoint. This proclamation, drawn melancholy period of the Hundred 
up on the night of the 19th, appeared Days. 

in the Montteur of ihe 20th, when 00. Meanwhile Napoleon travelled 
Paris wap, litemlly speaking, without a so rapidly from Lyons that his faith- 
government ; for the king and royal ful Guard could not keep up with bin 
family deparied at midnight, taking ('.arrioge, and on the Idth ho readied 
the road to BeSuvada. They travelled Fontainebleau. Ho has himself de- 
rapidly; by uoon'on the 20th they scribed the journey from Frejm to 
wore at Abbeville, and in the evening Paris as being the happiest period of 
at Lille, the capital of French Flan- his life : and it is not surprising that 
ders. There wy recrived proofs of it was so; for it at once, restoiw hie 
fidelity to which, in old France, they fortunes and penetrated hia heart: it 
had Icmg been strangers, The inho- whs prodigal of enthusiasnl and redo- 
bitatim, untouched by the profiigacy lentof joy; it banished.and 
of the Revolution^ crowded round the revived hope. During thidi ahehontin^ 
iUustrioiu exiles with unfeigned en- journey the Emp^nior'seemed to tmad 
thusiasm, and manifested such sym- on air. Borne alofton the enthualasnV 
pathy, that the king Vm induced to ol the soldiers and the ardour of a por- 
establish his ^ resid^te there for a tion of ihe> people, he literally fiew to 
few dilys; end"^ore than one royal empire: the th^ne of the Bourbons 
ordkmace bears^ date lhat placa sank before his a^iroach, the glorieaof 

Louis, in tii# eoirem^y^ and on the the Empire seemed to re-desc^ u{^n 
verge oif bis d<^nk^ evinoed Ifre in- hie brows. Sucdi was the rapWe which 
herent finmiess:d£ ^ moe.' He abatr Ibis marvellous xvauitection;'inspired 
ed nothing of bearing, would in Ms mind^ it Was not even for a 

not abandon-an "iota i^ ‘bfr^frereditaiy moment damped by ttie sight of Fon- 
righta: he seemed th wiy'"-^^ Ton mojr taineldeap, and the where he had 

kill mo, but’ y^'omhiot kiHi addressed laithfm^uard; [ante, Ch- 

engraven on tay ^ jseitxxix. § With'almost lafaotiim 

Bt>on diseovem^ wondered over the sptetidid:;. 

mm could not be trusted', >lh Vain apsdrtmeats cf the palace^ the suf^cee- 
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oive Bcaae Of feBlavliy and his 

and familw: 

Ij . attebdanta on tilie beaai^ 

<St w nndulatad outline of the 'fo^ 
est, And the vast mrble basinawheire 
. the swans exhibited thdr statSy |>lu^ 
nme. 

97. It was not eui|>rislDg that mich 
ali-ahsorbiBg transports had seized the 
mind of the Emperor, for the intelli¬ 
gence from Paris exceeded his most 
sanguine expeetationa. Conriers from 
Lava^tte^ the postmaster, who had 
long seen^y^ and npw openly, ©spoused 
, azmounoed, early on the 
moitiiiDg of the 20th, that the king and 
royal fc^ily had left the Tuileriea the 
kught hefcu'e, and that the Emperor’s 
«mval was anxiously expected He 
,set.oat, in consequence, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, but puiposely delayed 
his progi^, so that it was a quarter to 
nine At night before his carriage enter¬ 
ed ;the court of the Tuileries. This 
wes. 4pne in order that the population 
of the capital, with the majority of 
whom the Emperor was well aware he 
was not popular, should not be made 
aoquainted with his anival, and ac¬ 
cordingly they remained in ignorance 


of it- But idle doom of tlie palace, and 
the whole inner eoiirt of the Chirouael, 
|mm ^ tnmuphid arch to the foot of 
the were filled with'.a 

crotiidl of g^aieiralB, officers, and sdldi^, 
vdiuwssn in the secret, and who receiv- 
^ Ihm bek)Te(l chief with the most 
unbounded transput of joy. The mo¬ 
ment that cotmge stopped he was 
seized bjr nea^ thu door, borne 
aloft hs ‘ their ams, ahiidst deafening 
cheers, tlirough a dsaise and briitiant 
crowd of epftuleites, hurried literally 
above the heads of the throng up the 
great stedr into the saloon of reception, 
whore a splendid array of the ladies of 
the imperial court, adome*i with a pro¬ 
fusion of violet bouquetis, lialf-ooncealed 
in the richest loees, received him wifh 
transports, and imprinted fervent kisses 
on his cheeks, his hands, and even his 
dress. Never was such a scene wit¬ 
nessed in history. If it was not such 
a dem<mstra'tion Of nationel enUitisiasm, 
it w^as more personally gratifying than 
the English joy at the return of C^harles 
XL ; for it was not tine gratitude of a 
people for the restoration of a govern¬ 
ment, but the transpcfTtfl of a party for 
the return of a man. 
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and the means he poSss^sed of mamtste* 
ingills positimi <an tiie di^ 
wmohhewaesst^eltin^^ ^.laiid- 


2,, might well have asked 

voltadre on his last 
wheth^tbey meant to 


and bebaa with- ing id 4h9^j^,4rf ,#fe;d;h«ct, finit 
^ dayiw. di»- 

KW ''KM .'hi^ 'inuaiked .satishK)- dost' «pt to w 
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European sover^^ps {.and le^oag 
aa forniidabHa M thoae beneath whidi 
he had already sunk el's lovig 

inundate hie dominiana;||?b meet itko 
forces of coalesced the meana 

at his disposal yrete fe{M:jWy diminish¬ 
ed. Noting, indeed, could exceed the 
ardour an^ enthumamof thearmyand 
of the impc^hd jbncticnams, he 
could reckon inrith certainty On their 
cordial sa|^it; but. the troops under 
arms did not exceed a hundred thou¬ 
sand, and ev<^ if the whole vete¬ 
rans ^ere recEdled to his standards, 
their number would not be more than 
doubled, ^he civil emphy^B were in¬ 
capable of forming a corps in the field; 
end, amidst ,all &e transports of his 
journey from St tTuan^he h(^ perceived, 
with secret disquiet^e, that his sup¬ 
porters were chieHy to be found in the 
very lowest class, and that the more 
respectable .peasants in the country, 
mid cUiaens in the towns, gazed with 
silent wondw on his progi'ess. The 
want of any cordial demonstration of 
attachment in Paris itself, save among 
tib.e miUtaey, immediate adherents, 
and the lowest of the people, had struck 
him with astonishment. General sup¬ 
port from the physical strength of the 
nation he could not hope for: the re- 
coUectioh of the conscription was too 
recent, the horror at war too sti'ong, 
the exhausfian of, the military popula¬ 
tion too complete, to permit any effec¬ 
tual aid^ and, ettunge to sa^, the 
mighty opnf|ueror who had been bmme 
to the thrrnie .on the shouldefs of the 
amy, his chief embarrassment 

to arise from . ^ want of military re- 
sourcee- ^ 

2. Th& vmy tnmning showed 

^ on what an alteiiad and precarious f(«ot- 
^ ids iKurtihofxty^ The 

Whole , inde^ asBGin- 

" wh^h iM ihe oomt 

;of;'ihe ohecos 

ImiBt &!om^ th^ I&mpmit 

; jEum ^y seo^efiWd with rap- 

veterWw WC ^ 

who bad. now by ^oah 

.hor^' ^ 'whose' .ntm 

burnt V^eagea, worn ilii^ 

tmdo^gc^ in keying 


advance of the^ chief, But when he 
came to make hie appmntmenta for the 
stual government, a yety different die- 
positiou mamf^tad itew The impe¬ 
rial parly were all in raptures at Na¬ 
poleon’s return; but very fewamoi^ 
them were willing to acc^ the peril¬ 
ous honour of a situation of responsi¬ 
bility in his govemmmiih A secret 
sense of their fi&tmef ul iergh-srsations; 
Hi feeling lhat Ihey disgraced' in 
the eyes of Euroj^, by their Succes- 
oive treaoherioB to the Empire and the 
Restoration; a clear perception of the 
danger with w^hich any prominent si- 
iuaGon would be attend^ under this 
second revolutionary dynasty, kept al¬ 
most all the* leading men'in the outset 
aloof from his service. Fouch4 wdS 
the first person he sent for: it wns a 
signal proof to what stmte the Empe¬ 
ror was retluced, when he was obliged 
to coinmonce with the old blood-stoined 
ivagioide, for whose treachery to' him- 
self he had formerly said with taruth, 
that the scaffold would have been the 
appropriate punishment* 

3. Fouohd, aware of his importance 
as the head of the old republican party, 
upon whose temporary allkned widi 
the army the Emperor's power was en- 
th’ely founded, made his own terma. 
He at first proposed that he should be 
made minister of foreign affura; but 
Napoleon was desirous that he ehould 
return to his old situation as head of 
tlie poUco, to which he bA .tengfh AO- 
ceded, from a belief, whitdi the Avent 
proved to be well founded, that it woedd 
give him the entire comma^ o£^ the 
interior. CombaodtSs was x^red 
situation of mmiater of jmttice; he at 
once declined it, and was «ady prevailed 
on to liccept, on the engagement ihai 
he should not be eaHed on to tote port 
in any political measures. Even <^ui- 
aiucouH refoaed the poriiedfopf mhiis- 
ter of foreign offaita; 'he waa too well 
Aware of the ban under ^hieh be would 
be laid by the potentates of Eurcpl^, to 
uadertake fts responsibility^ M. 

dedh^'t^e same oSc 0 ,'itt^ 
dearJEfyavo^edto tlieEmperor^t^ 
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t &0 ifead cduld not be 
HefMojeon^iidiidtted imtnense idifflr 
c^Hi^ jof Me sitt^ou, tuid'^ tkat ihe^ 
j^iemkd chiefly frota the iinpmti- 
<jable;che)lw!ter of the party with which 
be'Wib lltiked in the ciyil adminietra- 
tion of the e&iipire. As a pledge of his 
bion of their principles, he appoint¬ 
ed Cattiot minister of tpe interior, with 
^rOdtion of the whole organisation of 
the jJtational guard; Cauluincourt, by 
hhi p<»idtive command, w^as comj^ellcd to 
accept the portfolio of foreign affiiirs, 
^ l^et, by a similar compulsion, was 
th^t of aecfetary of slate; while Da- 
vopet, who had been in disgnico dur- 
"ipg'^e whole of the llestoration, with- 
•out.difiBiculty accepted the situation of 
mihiater^t-'war. 

;' The same disinclination for office 
-^most unufiual and ominous ciivum- 
Btance in France—was manifested in 
ftli tiie inferior deportments of goveni- 
meni; The situation of prefect, for¬ 
merly Solicited udth such eagerness, and 
accepted with such gratitude, became 
now so much the object of aversion, 
that it was bestowed on persons who 
wotdd never Lave been deemed compe¬ 
tent, or who had been actually dis- 
gretc^^ under the imperial government* 
Among'the rest M. Frochot, who had 
been ^0 severely stigmatised by the 
Emperor fop his w^fiaess in the con- 
Sjuracy of Malet, [anf-e, Chap. I-xxiv. g 
421 reappeared as pi^fect of the de- 
padmeats of the Rhone, A general 
stupbr prevailed in all the provinces— 
evi^ fimse of which the inhabitants 
^id; ih the flrst iristiince manifested the 
Rfc the Emperor's return, 
of the eastern province in 
among whom the revolu- 
^Onaaiy had always been moat 

from their localities 
war during 
esnsperated 

agialoj^t<hQ w^ thunderstruclc 

of 

non" 

i^piE^en- 

inoh a 

of 'WhM 

tliey ltd 

ravage 


pervaded ^e whole of JVonce, 
mii rMult partly of paHIypf 

dteirust, of terror, It wiia evi¬ 
dent ihb ohjCe eoloml power of 
the EnjfWwr hid been, ’irrevocably 
^ben hr hb hrst- bverth^ow, and con- 
sequmt abdication; xoti^dence at once 
ill his good fortune ahd his stability of 
character waa athhehd ; while the effi* 
ciency and vigour of hia administra¬ 
tion was eesentaally impaired by the 
alliance, evidently |(^rced, ‘'which had 
taken x>]ac6 b^weeh him and the Ja¬ 
cobins, and the of many of 

the moBtdangi^roua of 1h<&'i&ctioh in¬ 
to the most important of govern¬ 
ment. ', 

5. The march of Napoleon to the 
capital had been so rapid, that the pro^ 
viucoB were in great paH ignorant of 
his having advanced beyond Grenoble, 
when they were inform^ of hia 
arrival at Paria »Thua their inliabl- 
tauts were stupifled 1^ this poitentous 
event; and in the south and Wt^t at 
least, far from being disposed to trans¬ 
fer their allegiance, trample undei" 
fwit their oaths,’ at the beck of the 
Pnetorian Guards of the capital^ 
Guienne, LonguedOo, Proven^, and 
Bordeaut spontaneous took up arms. 
The Duke d'Angciul^me, in jJife south- ^ 
em provinces, actively cOmiiit^ced the 
oiganisation and direction of the new 
levies; while tho'preeehte' bf tho 
Biiclieas at Bordeaux, whither she had 
gone, &B already hotk^, to be present 
at the annivea'savy of the 12th ,Marcb^ 
when &lq standard was' flrpt 

hoisted in that ci^, , ^ueed to the 
highest pstch ith4 ]o]M'enthusiasm of 
its inbabitahtslBuSx was''the ^our 
which hercharai^a^ th^’ehiviahobfi 
gHllantiy.bf her excited, th^tv 

fifteen' thoui!f£utd hstiana!! guards; in i 
that aUd 

detfls^ Icfr her; ‘smA itren the trbbpR 
of theilhie in iofts of, 

Biaye; and whdm 

shenissed'in f*SvWww tteemed tb have 
the ip In- 
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thore, remained firm ib His allegiance; 
stud' so unaniinoua ‘WW the desire io 
resist ,th 6 ' imperial gpTecnlaenty ti&at 
die old RepublicaBS stobd ri 4 ^ ,hy 
iu the voluntept rAnisiwiHiiw young 
Royalirts. j^nopragod .by those fav¬ 
ourable a vast but wiiihal 

skilfully ^oxK^bbed plan of operations 
•vpas concerted* ..It ivaa egtoed that the 
army of die south, hft^ thousand 
strong, should march in two division^ 
the one byand Valence, the 
other by a»l Orenoble, on Lyon's, 
the oommoh ceQt:^ of their opeiutions; 
while dxeva^my of Bordeaux, of equal 
strength, 4 ^oulid move towards La 
Vendee and Brittany, and awaken tlie 
dormant but inextinguishable loyalty 
of the western provinces. 

6. How formidable, widespread, and 
well-combined soever this nuwement 
undoubtedly was, it was soon shattered 
against the treason of the anu}'', the 
magic of the Bmperor's name, and the 
dej^oiuble aubjeotion of the provinces 
to Paria, which had i^esulted from 
the conti*^8ation of the Revolution. 
Grouchy, whose former s®al for the 
lJourjbons,,aud recent desertion of their 
cauHd,,wasaBuffirie&tguantntee for his 
fideli^. Was seni witili all the troops 
he could collect , at Lyons against tlie 
^ke d^Angoul^me; while Cla^isel, 
.^hosa,republican priucipte had long 
kept min iu coippaxwtiva disgrace with 
the Emperor ,at ^ zenith of his for¬ 
tunes, isras ,des|N»tched with a laige 
body bf drawn together in the 
centred |n*ovihceB, ogaipB^the Duchess. 

, The inst^et^na of boUl officers were 
brief and $o put an end at 

any eacrifioe ^ ^bachil war.” The un- 
bounided smy of ibeEi^perorwith the 
eoldiem ren^i^ a more task 
rihin had been tml^ipate^ Bating 
^ ihrou^h'hhe oeu^ pt^yinoeSf and,dis¬ 
tribute eyerywh^ , the Emp^r'e 
. proclaffiatioTiSf aoon rallied the 
whole troops of tho,lhMS!,ihi^e to his 
^tfajodoiri^ and app^^fd the Gironde 
Wdth .so^fmrmidab^^^ that tht re 

gtibrsoldiw ia tlw.forte 

were entirely TW W 

cla^ ahho W 

pcindit ?w ihJW b? tb: 
Duri^ tVy Wbw eoihbaiii#^: 


their comrades in arms. In vain, with - 
tibie spirit ofliforia Theresa^ riie appeal¬ 
ed to their loyaliy, their oaths, their 
patriotism^ and eveiy feding^ which 
could rouse meu of honour; .she ad* 
dressed not the simple jmd h^ Hun¬ 
garians, but the corrupted am demo¬ 
ralised French. A mournful silanoe, 
interrupted only by isolated deonon- 
strations of attachment, met alt' her 
heroic appeals; and with a'lieMrt ifeae-* 
tratod with grief, she W'as ob%e.d to 
leave the city and embark on board a 
Britisli vessel, which soon oom'eyod 
her far from the treason of her Coun¬ 
try to the more faithful, shoi’cs of Eng¬ 
land. 

7. The efforts of the Duka d’Angou- 
Icme in the southern provinces, though 
attended in the end with no better 
success, were, in the outset, of a more 
encouraging description. The chief 
Royalist aimy tliere, under the com¬ 
mand of the Duke in person, advanced 
in the beginning of April from Tou¬ 
louse, eight thousand streng, composed 
for the most port of national guards, 
towards Valence, and defeated a body 
of regular soldiers at the bridge of La 
Drome. Encouraged by the successful 
result ,of this action, in which he dis¬ 
played equal courage umd conduct, the 
prince advanced to Valenco and threat¬ 
ened Lyons. This was a very serious 
matter, and gave much uneasiness .to 
Napoleon, He was no sooner informed 
of it, by telegraph, than he de^p^jbefied 
Grouchy to that city, with fu3 powers 
to combat or negotiate, but wT^ the 
most positive instnictious, at all haz¬ 
ards, to terminate the civitwar*. .This 
soon became no difficult matt^, WhBe 
the principal army, which advanced by 
Valence, was griping thjfl success, tte 
second Royalist corpSf under General 
Emouf, occupied Sisteron, and a<L 
vanced to Gap, on the same zOad whirii 
Napoleon*had ao recently traversed 
But there the men. were so inoved by 
the accounts whirii they received from 
thnpeasan^of his marvelloua progress,, 
and^tbepr^mnationsfroxa his nerrous' 
|)ten wbu* they oh tho 

walK^hottimr^uleJr soldiereril mounte 
fA tricolor cooksde, and deriared fer 
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8 . ^efectioA ibo right ilsiiik 

of <^Dalc0 d*AngouI%toa «aa tXBmv~ 

Advancing trith a 
force in froht from L 7 oj!ui,^ 
ft the maf time, iSrtelligeiQce astv 
th^ Gki«*aL with anotiier 
li^y^of regular troopo, wae marching 
fiximiHiemca upon ihe Punt St Esprit 
to cfutufThia retreat. In these circum* 
jstaoDf^ t%> retire became unavoidable; 
and f 6 soufter had retrr^grade move* 

meiili' commenced^ than the hatred of 
the peasants of Dauj^iny to the Royal¬ 
ist cause, and to their ancient enemies 
the Froven^le, broke out on all sides 
with such vehemence, that the situa¬ 
tion-^ of tho prince became extremely 
critical The obvious danger of a 
prince of the blood-royal falling into 
the hands of Napoleon, now induced 
the Duke’s generals to xugo him in the 
strongest manner to provide for his in¬ 
dividual safety, which he might easily 
havo done by escaping into the adjoin- 
ii^ provinces of Piedmont; but he 
p^mively refused, with true honour, 
to fi^iarale from his com|>£mions in 
arms. A convention was therefore 
proposed to Oenersd Qilly at Font St 
BSpril^ and at once agreed to, by which 
jt wa^ stipulated that the royal army 
shouM lay down its arms and be dis- 
bahd^^ 004 entire amnesty be 
awaked to ^ persons engaged in the 
eateSpdee. (Jroudiy, however, would 
not ratify capitularion, and at first 
nteiipad Duke in cap^vityin de- 
fiwm of its provisions. The first trie- 
gra[£ie despatch announced the con>* 
riurion of the ot^ulation, and Maret 
preyed on Napoleon to ratify it A 
tew hours alter, a second telegra^io 

that Clrouriiy had not 
imfiad th^ eemventton; but Monnier, 
tm4ar^ctfwtai^ of state, did npt 
ebiukumicsf^ it to the Empei^tiU the 
fyenih^ l^whicdl tune, in eoiiu^uence 
ft 'the afisWer first, the prince 
e^el^iiedjrlree. A violent ebiuUtion 
m the immedistefy took 

^ aod^ over, and Na- 



that he neoesd^ aict^ 

isff 'fith a^dNs«oondai4i 

Duke 


whore he had friled in exeltiw any ih- 
surFehtion; reaafttanoe speedify diaap- 
priWed on sidM; and we 20th 
April a hufdrad gum, disdharged from 
the reputed from all 

the forivesses' of announced 

that the civi! war wes ‘terminated, apd 
the imperial authorify avexywhere re¬ 
established* ' To the honour of Napo¬ 
leon, it must be addody t^t no execu¬ 
tions or bloOdUied staitii^ his restora¬ 
tion ; and that, whih the exception of 
a few measures cd j^lice agaimt the 
emigrants and Royiu Ouards, end the 
vigorous application th^^s against 
the Bourbons, no meiunires of severity 
marked the commem^emenk of^ the 
Hundred Days, ■ 

9 . The Emperor's authtwify was now 
fully establiehed in France ; but it was 
not in bVance that the zw obshldeB 
to his soverei^ty were to be found. It 
was at Yienna that the enemies alone ca¬ 
pable of overturning hie empiroexisted; 
and the intelligence of marvellous 
successes, by revealing the hitherto un¬ 
suspected extent of the sway which ho 
still bod over ihe French army, only 
made more appai|gpQt to ^em we ne¬ 
cessity of the most vigorous measuiies 
for bis overthrow, T& Powers in this 
crisis acted wi& a vigour and unanimity 
worthy of the highe^ |»aiBe, and whi<h 
in the end proved ihe riilvatiop of Eu¬ 
rope,' Calmly meosuringwith prophetic 
eye the extent of the daugefy they saw, 
in the elew^on of Na|K!»leoh ^ the 
throne on the budUers of the troo;^ 
the eleareet proof that woO|d 
libfy be drivmi to wsr.' iBiey peliceived 
that a raparioos sbldisSty^ ^ich hailed' 
his retdrn as the rc$ttoreillbn.^thb dayd 
of their gldzy, tifbutd ndvdt be at 
till again oonguest; and 

that, even il the i;hanged 

hie mn and the leopeidd^ epi^' and 
the Binperew we^. desirods of 

peace, he would fhevit^lY ^ foirted 
intamMrtilitjiee and ne*. 

cearities of' ' Froceedii^ 

on these tm of 

svns not a^w^ vm^in 
a didsd leOt^ ; ^ on the 2&th Jiarch 
a tjresty which in bfibet 

rorivea the tfewtfy of 

^ Europe from the re* 
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ixfswed dangers which now menaced it. di^Tetent mould from the old and im^ 
By it the cabinets of i^usaia, Prussia, willmg contingents of the After 

Austria, and Oreat Britain *‘engitged making eveiy reasonable de(h;icUpn for 
to unite their forces againatBtumapa^ the aiek, absent^ and non-'eS^ent, it was 
and his faction, in order to prevent him calculated that six hundred .^ou&and 
from again troubling peaw of Eu- effeetiYe men mi^t be brought to bear 
rope: they agr^ to furoiw a hundred on the Rhine, the Alpe, and ioaMemj^ 
and eighty w^ud men each for the frontier early in June. In a secret 
prosecutiofi of the war, of which a meeting, held at Vienna on the Slat 
tenth was to be cavalry, and, if neces" March, it was resolved forthwith to 
saiy, to dmw forth their whole military form three great armies, by which ac- 
forces of every description/* By a se- tire operations were to be commenoed 
cret treaty concluded on the same day, as soon as possible; the first, of two 
it was solemnly stipulated tiiat the con- hundred and sixty-five thousand, chiefly 
tracting parties should not lay down Austriaus and Bavarians, x>n^e Upper 
their mm they had effected the Rhine, under Schwartzenbdig; the se- 
complete destomotion of The cond, of a hundred and fifty-five thou- 

ratifications of itm treaty wore ex- sand Prussians, on the Lower Rhine, 
changed on the 26th April; and, within under Blucher; the third, of an eqmd 
a fortnight aft^, it was acceded to by npmber of British, Hanoverians, end 
all the l^er powers in Europe. The Belgians, in tho Low Countdeii It 
contingent of Bavariawas fixed at sixty was resolved that military operathms 
thousand xam- —ihat of Piedmont at should be commencod early in June; 
thirty ihO'usand—that of Hanover at before which time it was ^ped that 
twenty-six thousand the great Russian army, a hundred and 

10. The forces at the disposal of the seventy thousand strong, cotild be on 
coalition were immense. According to the Upper Rhine from Poland, and, 
the returns which were laid before the enterbig France by Btrasbmg^ Be- 
Congress in their secret sittings, of the aan^n, form a reserve to the invading 
military resouroda of the European armicB from the eastward In addition 
states hraded in< this alliance, the num- to these great amuee, leaser divm^ons, 
her of troops wbkh they could dispose but still of no incon^derable import- 
ol for active pperatiopa, wilhout unduly ance, were to be attempted on the side 
diminishing th^; gakrison and other of Switiserland, which had declared for 
servioes in their respective interiors, the Allies, and the Pyrenees; the formetr 
amounted to the enc^mous number of by a uniM force of Austrians, British^ 
nine hundred-and eighty-siy thousand and Piedmontese, the latter by thd, 
m&n* Oermany,! array^ in the Ger- Spaniards and Portuguese; wbde 
made ooufed 0 rati 0 o,wastp takeapart hmdwasalsotosendsuocouistQCngan- 
in ibis great alRanoe worthy of its vast ise the formidable atiengthof La Veud6d 
Btrengiu and anoieitt renown; and the in the cause of loyalty and reli^lom . 
forces of its lesser pQwer^ animated by II. From thehe arrangements, as'well 
esEperifiiioed wrojogs and in^ed by re- as the geographical position of tycoon- * 
otot victory, promised to be of a very try which they occupied, it was evident 


* the eQmpoflido& the piincipBl armies of this immense host was as follows ^ 
t Army of Upper Rbin^^ ^chwartsecbeig), viz.^ 

-AnstWaBs, . / . . , , .360,000 


fiawuiens, • 
If . 

Eesd^lto., 


65,000 

26,000 

10,090^ 

8,000 


264,000 

155,000 


II. Aimyof LwmrBhinn p(!ueber},prtiis!«»s,€hMe(mn^A « 155,000 

HI. Array of Planders—Rddsh, %3njm, Bsoovi»<an% Bfunswlcikera W.OOO 
IV. RusManltosfet^^o, Barclay do XoTly, • . , • ' - 108,000 




--PtoTHO. iy. Appendix, p. 02; 890, 


746,000 
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tiukt BHtiah ^oops in FlasidedKt wotil<)f 

:exp(9«ed tp the shiAck of war; 

time it'ms of the 
lugM#;importenoe to the generEd oaoee 
not ito iioae the vantvge-^nnd which 
" ihe^i'^ore poaeeased, or to pennit» aB 
had eo often inrenoualy been done^ the 
advanced poet of Europe a^nst Fi^ce 
to be^eonverted into that of France 
agamet Biwope- The preparatiotus of 
the>newly*eleoted monarchy of Belgium 
couM not be expected to be in any 
/fitate of forwardness; the Hanoverian 
levjjea were not aa yet raiaed; and the 
' flowerof’t^BritisharmywasinCanada^ 
or soattei^ over the American coast 
In these oircumstances, everything de¬ 
pended on the vigour of the British 
.^binet and tlie unanimity of the Brit¬ 
ish people; and neither was wanting 
oh tlio occasion. On the 6th April, a 
message fi’om the Prince Itegont fo3> 
mally announced to both HouHes of 
Pudkiuent the events which had re¬ 
cently oceurrod in hVanc^ in direct 
contravention of , the treaty of Paris, 
the. communicatione entered into with 
his allies on the subject, and the neces¬ 
sity of augmenting the military forces 
by Bca and land. The address, 
Whieb as usual was an echo of the 
massage, was moved in the House of 
IjOffds by Bie Earl of Liverpool, and in 

by Lord Castlereagh; 
and’iKi. strongly were the members of 
both houshs imiH'esSed with the awful 
jpatute bf the crisis, and the necessity 
^ Uteking a vigorous eSTort in tlie out¬ 
cast to. meet that the address in the 
.Jfpnse of Peers was oaiTied without a 
; dissenting voice, and in the Commons 
! ^majority of ond hundred and 

the numbers being two 
:'hini^d and twenty to thirty-seven. 

Citetlaxoagh put the matter upon 
! the conoli^ing seu- 

would be prefer^ 


fly looked gt: aaidL know 


of power, and not on that of reliance 
upon»'theut»a|/'-i, '' - 

tihe financed, naval, and 
of QiWt Biitam 
on a to the mag¬ 

nitude of ttte undertaking to which she 
was committed, and the engagements 
she bad contru^ with fof^lgn powers. 
On the 19th Aj^lj the House of Com¬ 
mons, by a majority of otte hundred 
and twenty4ve,^the nrOsbem being 
one hundred and cighty-throe'.to iMty- 
eight,—^renewed the property tax, pro¬ 
ducing now fully j616,000,000 mmually, 
for another year : a deoMve that 
they were in eameth^in ^tQiportihg the 
government The whole war-taxes 
were continued, and supphes to an 
unprecedented extent voted;, thote 
for the navy being ^818,000^000, whilo 
those for the amy rose to th« enor¬ 
mous amount of £24,000,000, besides 
£3,800,000 for the ordnaatce. With 
these large sums, two hundred and 
seven thousand regular soldicTS were 
maintained, brides eighty thousand 
militia, and three hundred and forty 
thousand local militia—in all, six hiin*: 
dredand fifty thousand mepinarms^and 
the ships of the line pkcediu^niimis£»idU 
were lifty-eightv The jiuhsicBes to for^ 
eign powers amounted to no less than 
£11,000,000; andtheyjhole eS^peuditm'O 
of the year, when paio, reached 

the enormous siim of £)ll<),000,000. 
To provide for this eStp^dijture, the 
permanent and war^tax^ .whre calcu¬ 
lated to produce £80,000^0;ahd loana 
to the amount df £8M0(^t)d0\wera 
raised for the service m BriteDu 
and Ireland; but Utese eum^ 
they'were, proved uneqnd tow^ihAfjsds 
of the year, Whefi 
ture of the wsuf; vw;w(mnd 
close qf tlm jwri the 
floating debt h^ risen ,to £48£!!^$^i0p0; 
the ifcapitsl of tfee. ftrhded^ A 
£7«aiW,0OOj iwaa«| ^ 
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Bu^port, it wotild Iiave paid off tte 
whole national debt blithe 
and the bbUoS, frpia of t^e 

long peace, poirchaaed 0m^<m 

of the war, wqnld.hft'^e diadhaaged the 
whole hurdeos ccHQtrao:t^ during its 
continuance, >. 

13. la addition to these immense 
military ijld haval preparations, the 
subsidies which Great lE^taia became 
bound to jBbdvance to foreign powers 
were so conBiderable, that it mi^^ttruly 
be. said that the whole m^itaiy force of 
Europe was this year arroj;^ iu Eng^ 
Ihh pay agmst P^ce. ^Sudix was the 
eihauaiaou uitbeffnwcea of the greater 
powers, fraoi tfajs. unparalleled efforts 
they had made during, the two preced* 
ing years, that they were wholly unable 
to put their armies in motion without 
. this pecuniary assistance. By a treaty 
c(Jfidluded at Vienna, between Great 
Britain, Austria, Rus^, and Prussia, 
the former of these powers agreed to 
' furnish to tho three ktter a subsidy of 
■ £j5,000*000, to be paid by nxohthly in- 
stahnents to the ministera of those 
powers iu equal proportions; and if 
pe^M^ was concluded within the year* 
tb^ were to receive after its signature, 
liusria four pionths*, and Austria and 
Prussia two months^ subsidy each* to 
provide for the, return of the troops to 
their own dominjj^US.. Sweden obtained 
ird21,000, HaaOVw £200,000, the lesser 
German pweteiil,724,000. Tho sti¬ 
pulated sU^ paid to the greater powex's 
required to t^ exilarged; and the tobd 
Bum paid Gf^at Britain in the year to 
fqnrign powm^ exceeded £11,000,000.'* 
It je the miwt aetohiriiing proof both 
of of tile empire, 

tile admhahla system of ffimce 

The Bubsl^os paid wci^^ 


Austriai^ 
Bqb^*' 

, Prnest^ 
Haaoycit, 

Spahi, 

: Juptugab 

* IlioorVc;!— 


£^700,320 
a,241,me 
2,382,$S3 

- 

147,333 
100,600 
Bsloei 

iffloiUsi iev> Uie, m; 





ettty by which they had been, 
i, tmt at a period when the 
r^semroes of all tibe other Coun¬ 
tries in l^uropo were «atir<dy exhausted, 
it alone was able not only to make 
h^> against its gipniic e^Udi- 
ture, but to retain-all the other armies 
of the Allies in its pay, 

14, iKothing whidi vigour and activ¬ 
ity could do was wanting on the part 
of Kajxoleon, to provide the means of 
defence against tMs prodigious phdanx 
of enemies, ready to overwhehn him. 
But such was the exhaustion of the 
military strength of the country iu * 
consequence of his preceding wars, and 
tho apathy or despair of tixe p^ple' 
from the effects of long-continufed dis- 
aater, tliat all his efforts wCre unable to 
raise anything like an adequate fme. 
Tlie amenals and fortresses wfere nearly 
empty, especially on the eastern fron¬ 
tier, which was most exposed to danger, 
from the exhaustion of tho preoemng 
campaign or the abstractions of the al¬ 
lied armies; twelve thousand pieces of 
cannon in fifty-three fortr^es had 
been ceded by the treaties at ^Pariift; 
and the regular troops in ams did not 
amoxint to a hundred thousand ‘men. 
The treasury, after the fii-st six weeks* 
expenditure, was exhausted; arrears of 
taxes were almost irrecoverable; tlie 
national credit was equal to nathing, 
,To provide forces for withstimding tho 
hostility of couibined Europe, 'yritii 
such means and in sueh » coiuifcry, WBiS 
indeed a herculean task; but the genius 
of Napoleon was equal to the under* 
taking, and but for the enikpaisaing 
firmness of Wellington, and the gal¬ 
lantry of the British troops, his efforts 
would in all probability have proved 
successful 

15. His first step whs to restore to 
the old.,regiments, with their eagles, 
their numbers ennobled, by bo many 
heroio deeds, and' so unwjBsly taken 
away by the late government' These 
precious memorial of past gloiy wwe 
^yea back ^to the trpope wttix evmjr 
pomp. lUril ^hynwnstance ^kely.tO' re- 

The 


of titree additiUiiti bhiAyi^ 
xmxtoigttnitedfc^ea^^ 
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mad to provide men to €11 ilieir ranics, 
whole retired Veterans were by 
lawfensation invited to join their .re- 
epeoiihre corps. Two additional equad- 
rone were in like xnanner odd^ to 
eac^ regiment of cavaliy; and thirty 
new battalions of artiileiy were raised, 
diiefly from the sailors of Cherbourg, 
Bitet, and Touloa Forty battalions, 
in twenfy regiments, were added to the 
.Young Uuaid, entirely drawn from 
vefceJrans who hod served six cam¬ 
paigns ; and two hundred battalions of 
the national guard were organised, to 
lake the duty of the garrison towns 
and interior, and thus permit the 
whole' r^fular troops to be moved to 
the frontier. By these means the 
Emperor calculated that the effective 
iftohgth of the army, by the let June, 
would be raised to four himdred thou¬ 
sand men, of which ono-lialf might l>e 
disposable for active oj>er4tions in the 
field; and by the 1st September his 
sanguine temperament led him to hope 
that he would have five hundred bat- 
talicms of troops of the line and fifty- 
two of the Guards, mustering six hun¬ 
dred thousand combatants, besides 


sixty thousand admirable hoi’se. 

16 , '^To provide arms and the muni¬ 
ments, of war for so prodigious a mul¬ 
titude out of the e^^usted arsenals, 
and with the wom-Out finances of the 
eiptiire, was a stfi! more difiictilt mat¬ 
ter; 'but th% ardent genius of the Em¬ 
peror, appealing to the gcneibus feel- 
11^, imd rousing the national spirit of 
the people, was hero, too, attended 
with surprising aucoees. The whole 
workmen in aU the manufactories of 
anus in the country were doubled: 
twenty thousand musketa a-month were 
^ufl obtained; but this supply, great 
aa ft wife, was far from meeting the 
napgnnoieg df the moment To pro- 
ctire additional ^ree of warlike im- 
bodies of pernmu^t worfc- 
mm estebllriiea in many places, 
Jh jtnHaUnn oi the corps of workmen 
cm tite during tihe 

arnte w^ ^ed 
inby repah^ and serW 

ioldJerif : ibe ftnm- 
denesSrt to wurk 
with tito nteaost vigour to 
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the arsenals with guns: purchases of 
khorses to A vast extent were made in 
all the fairs of the empire: all those 
of the gendarmerie were taken, and re¬ 
quisitions made from the peasants of 
draught hbi'ses for the use of the artil¬ 
lery and waggbn trains. Great part of 
these purcha^ were not, qs may well 
be believed, paid for in ready money: 
orders on the teeasury at distant dates 
were lavishly given, and, under mili¬ 
tary government, could not be I'ef^sed; 
and they conaFtituted no small part of 
the embarrassment of the government 
of the second Bestorailon. But, in the 
mean time, the things were got The 
amiing of the trooi^s a)xd equipment 
of the guns went on with extraordi¬ 
nary rapidity; and an onier on the 
different communes to furnish oadi 
a ceitain portion of the clothing of a" 
battalion, soon provided them with 
uniforms. Before .the of 

June, two himdreil and twenty Ihou- 
sancl men, almost all veteran soldiers, * 
were complotelyarmed, equipped, cloth¬ 
ed, and in readiness to take the field; 
an astonishing proof of the patriotic - 
spirit of the people, dnd the cfUthuaiastic 
ardour with which, in the last struggle 
of their coimtry, the old soldiers had 
thrown themselves into the breach. 

17. la military arrangem^inte, the 
])ower of the Emperor was unfettered, 
and his genius ^nd prodigious activity 
api)eared in their highest lue^; but 
in civil administi^tion was entir6ly 
in the hands of PouchS and the 
publicans; and th^ steadily pimSued 
on© object, which vras to prov^ a 
counterpoii^ to his power in Ihe revival 
of the repubH<4n spirit of the people. 
Carnot, entirely engrossed in the her* 
euleon task of reorganising the naUon- 
al guard, left ttie direction of civil 
affeirs entirely to that astute Jacobin; 
and he.naade such skilful use of his un¬ 
bounded power and influ^e ns head 
of the'pouce, "that the old r^ioides and 
JacobnjBfe;wte eveiywto up' 

again into and the election for 

the appvoachihg Chamber, of Dei>ttties, 
summoned for the Champ, de Mai, bad 
almos^^ eatireiy fallen intb their ham^ 

' EEk language m this reapk^t wa^ undk- 
gok&S;tt> his republiccm allies. ** If 
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that man there," said he, i^all at¬ 
tempt to cmh the Jacphin ideas, we 
tvril overturn him, at once and for 
ever.” Napoleon knew and deeply re¬ 
sented this oondafct;- but Ws precari¬ 
ous situation compellpd him to dis¬ 
semble, and continue Fduch^ in power; 
for he had no hold of the nation, 
apart froA the army, but through tlie 
medihm of the i^publioona. Such 
was their inflnenee in the present pre¬ 
carious state of his fortunes, that he 
was obliged by a decree to call out the 
national guards over the wholo king¬ 
dom: the very thing, of all others, to 
which he was most averse. In tmth, 
he was surrounded by a crowd of self¬ 
ish and ' unprincipled men, the very 
dregs of' the Ilevolntion, who were 
actuated by no other principle but the 
common one of turning his pi*cssing 
necessities to the best iiccount for their 
own priTiito advantftge. Meanwhile, 
such was the address of the Emperor, 
and the chanii of hU couvei’sation, 
tfvit he succeeded in detaching many 
of the leading men of talent in Paris, 
who fcamerly taken a prominent 
part against hito, from the royiUist 
cause. Among the rest, M. Sisniondi, 
'ithe grtot hisfeoriau, and IJenjaniiu Con¬ 
stant, the able supporter of constitu¬ 
tional fi-eodorp, who had so recently 
published » just.atod ehjquont declama¬ 
tion against him, were entirely won 
over to his side; and tljey were in¬ 
trusted witlj the arduous duty of aid¬ 
ing in the formation of a constitution. 
Ohe of the most extraordinary of the 
many exfcraordiuory gifts with which 
this wonderful man was endowed, was 
the ,]Mwerhc possessed of subduing the 
of men.^d the facultyhe had ac- 
' quit^d of do^ng penetration the most 
acute, and winning oyer hostile propos- 
sesfliouB the ^hfinned, by the mere 

^ magic of bis fascinating conversation. 

18. Benjamin Cpnitant h^ left a 
^ precious account of a conversation 
which Napoleon had him at this 
period, which bears every mark of 
tnitL “ nation” eMthe Empe¬ 
ror, has , rested twelve fVQm 
pohtical action ; lor a year it h^ 
repbaed from war: that doqbl© nert 
has nm^ it now feel the ];ided of 


activity. It now wishes, or thinks it 
wishes, a Tribune and popular assem¬ 
blies. It,did not always do so: it 
threw itself at my feet when I arrived 
at the government. You must recol¬ 
lect it was so, for you were in, opposi¬ 
tion, Where was your support, where 
your strength ? Nowhere. I took less 
power tlian they wished to mve mo. 
At present all is chahg^: we taste 
for constitutions, debates, harangues, 
has returned. Nevertheless, it is only 
the noisy minority who wldi it; be as¬ 
sured of that. The people wish only 
for me; you have seen them pressing 
on my footsteps, descending from their 
mountains to see me.' Nothing was 
wanting but a signal from me to make 
them fidl on the Koyallste and nobl^ 
But I will never be a king of the 
Jacquerie. If it is possible to ‘ goveni 
wdth a constitution, all in good time: 
I desire nothitig better; though it is 
not BO easy as some suppose. 1 wished 
the empire of the world; apd to ob- 
tiiin it, boundless authority w*is neces¬ 
sary. Possibly to govern F^nce alone, 
a constitution rmiy be pi'aqtioable. It 
is still a problem; but I am willing 
tu try it. I wislied the empire of the 
world—^who would not have done »o 
in my place ? The world invited me to 
rule: princes and people vied with 
each other, crouching beneath my 
scoptre. (live me your ideas: public 
discussions, free elections, responsible 
ministers, the liberty of the pr^; I 
have no objections to them—I am the 
man of the people; if they really wish 
for liberty, I will give it themI was 
never an oppressor from inclination. 
1 had great designs; fate willed if" 
otherwise. 1 am no longer a conquer¬ 
or ; I cannot be ea I nave now but 
one mission, that of restoring France, 
and giving it such institutions as are 
fit for it . But I do not wiah to 
awaken false expectatioua; a long and 
. difficult struggle awaits iis; I have 
needed the support.of the nation; 1 
am willing to give it as muph freedom 
te it con enjoy without rdapring into 
anarchy. I am groi^ old,; ,1 have 
of >e;^se; teat ,of a consritu* 
Ijingmayauit me,and atiU fame 
h^'san.** / ‘ ^ < 
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IPfjTbt^ fit^cW^difflcuUios of the 
Hwcoi^ DajsVierQsittgularlj lessoned 


f^ta idle duniiiyhed expenditure md 
ih^£^d ecionomy of the Bourbon 
govenment. Nearly forty milliona of 
mnOB (£1,(100,000) h*id been left by 
JiOuis XVIIL in the treasury, or in the 
l[^nce due by the rccoivers-general ; 
an(i an equal sum fell in lihortly after, 
at steted periods, fsom the sale of. ua* 
tion^ wood, which they had previously 
made, but for which tho bills were not 
yet ell due. It was from these re¬ 
source ^at the fitet and indispensable 
expanses of the Imperial government 
were defrayed, but they were soon ex¬ 
hausted by the vast purchases for the 
array; and as the capitalists had no con¬ 
fidence whateverin the dynasty of Napo¬ 
leon, it became a very difficult matter 
to say how the treasury was to be re¬ 
plenished. As a last resource, the sink¬ 
ing fund, hitherto invariably resi>ected, 
waeofifered as a'eecurity to a company of 
bankers, and at first refused; but thoir 
acceptance was at length ])urchased })y 
such exorbitant interest, that the four 
millions of francs to which it amount¬ 
ed annually, produced only tluity-oxie 
n;^onB bf fr^cs; in other words, the 
government borrowed at twelve per 
cent The bills due by the receivers- 
gonend were discounted at the rate of 
seventeen and eighteen per cent; and by 
efxtraordinary resources, andfore- 
fitalling the ordinary revenue, eighty 
millions of francs (£3,200,000) were 
Vais^ in April and Hay, which kept 
the' treasury afloat tiU tho battle of 
Waterloo terminated at once the diffi- 
cultira' end the political existence of 
Napoleon. 

\ ‘ 20- The taA of framing a constitu¬ 
tion, lUA country so long habituated to 
^;^ies of manufacture as France 
Ibteh sihce the Revolution, proved I 
difficult than that of restor*^ 
fiiumpds.. TlSie commission to 
'this du(y had ;l)eea devolved, 
brer by Be^wnib Constant, 
of the'old ^pa^qts of 
iftifvlved - I3ie Revbki,* 

4cst^ii . 




which had characterised that dreamy 
periocL The draft of a constitu¬ 
tion which they submitted to,the Em¬ 
peror, was, accordingly so democratic, 
that even in his present necessities it 
was at once rejected by him. I will 
never,” said file, “subscribe to such 
conditions: I have the army on my 
side, and after what it ha^ done on 
the 26t]i March, it will know how to 
defend hVance and its Emperor.” De¬ 
feated in this attempt, the liberal 
party in the commission drew up an¬ 
other constitution; and this one* styled 
the “ additional act,” the work 6f Con¬ 
stant and Hegnaud St Jean d'Angely, 
was little different from the Charter of 
Louis XVIII. Two Chambers, one of 
Peers and one of Commons, were es¬ 
tablished on nearly tho same footing 
as they had been by the former goV- 
eniment. B?it three particulars in this 
now c(mstitution wein veiy remark¬ 
able, and demonstrated how much more 
clearly Na^wleon savy the exigencies ^of 
the times, and the neoossiiy of bul¬ 
warks to power, than the BourbouB 
had done.. 1. The perage was de¬ 
clared to be lieretlitary —^not for life 
only; a provision which at once an¬ 
nounced the intention of reviving w 
feudal nobility. 2. The punishment 
of confiscation of property, a penalty 
so well known in the dark a^s, abol¬ 
ished by the Charter, was mtorpd in 
cases of high treason. ,3., The ftimily 
of the Bourbons was for ever pro¬ 
scribed, and even the power, of, recall¬ 
ing them denied to' the popple. It 
was in v^n to disguise, that while 
these articles indicati^ in the strongest 
manner an intention tp ..prevent a se¬ 
cond restoration of the royaj family, 
they pointed not less unequiyocajly to 
the jiractical abrogation of the power 
of solf-govemment, and. the cqpstiuo- 
tiou of a ^rbhg mopj^hy for 
fainity of the Eiupeififi^and “tos the 
publication of the Acte 
on the 2$th Aprfi,^ exdt^' uuboun^^ 
op^ition it^ hoi^ p^ies which 
now divided 

Empei^r ifi 'iea^y but ah 

the soldiers bf tab ftymy. 

n><> MM ' 


on. 
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Cense^wr Ihrop^eny tUe vezy ekiBtonce Lot ub not bow the B^eda of discord, 
of wiilcli demonstrated how the £m- when the oloBcst union ia required' to 
Perez's authority had declined from save the country.*’ To the honour of 
Ihe paitny days of the empire. It was Carnot, it mudi be ^ded, that from 
entitled, On the influence of the that mozhent he made no dp;^ition 
muBtache oh the reason, and the ne- to a dictatorial power being for the 
cessity of the sabre in government.*' time placed in tho handis of the Em^- 
“ \^at,”rf5xclaimed the fearless writer, peror. 

‘*is glory? Has a lion, which makes 22. IVhile Napoleon was v^ly striv- 
all the animals of the surrounding ing to blendiinto one united whole the 
countiy tromblc, glory ? Has a miser- fervent jiassiozis and wounded interests 
able people, which knows not how to of revolutionary France, Cauklnoourt 
govern itself, and is to its neighbours was strenuously endeavouring to open 
fin object only of terror and hatred, up a diplomatic intercourse with the 
glory ? If glory is the sole attribute allied powers. In this vital matter 
of men who have done good to their everything depended on the suecees.or 
race, where is the glory of a conquering failure of the first step; for if the Allies 
people?” All classes, though for dif- had consented to a ziegotiation of any 
ferent reasons, exclaimed against the kind with the Emperor, it would have 
Acte AddvtiomeJ. Some complained been a recognition of his authority and 
that the initiative to framing laws was, a virtual revocation of the, decree of 
contrary to all the pzinciples of a free the 13th March. But all his efforts 
government, taken from the Chamber were incffectxnd: and what is remark- 
of Deputies; others, that the rule of able, the,Emperor Alexander, who in 
clubs and popular societies was not 1814 liacl most warmly espoused hia 
re-establish^ aa in 1793. Tho Royal- cause, was npw the most decided against 
iBts were discoxitented at the abolition him. We can have no peace,** he said 
of feudal distizictions; the Democrats, with energy to a secret agent who ap- 
at the Re^toi^tion of the titles wliich preached him with overtures from the 
had been created during the Empire; Emperor Napoleon; "it is a mortal 
and a still WgeV numl^r complained duel betwixt xlb. He has broken 
of it as a cruel deception of the people, word ; I am freed from my eng^e- 
that a constitution was promulgated ment. Europe re(iuires an exMnple/^ 
by the sole authority of the Emperor, “Europe,” said Mettemich, in an 
heforcr the military and civil electors, cial article from Vienna in the 
convoked from all parts of the empire ropmn Observer^ " has decl^r^ war 
for the Champ de Mai, had enjoyed against Buonaparte. France cazz^ond 
ah Ojiportumty of considering it. So ought to prove to Europe, thaf it 
vehemeiHi djid. the clamour become, knows its dignity sufficiexitly not to 
espeifiaBy among the Republicans, that submit to the dozdination of one tnan. 
Carnot, who felt himself compromised The French nation is powerful luid 
with bis party by the Additionndf free: its power and freedom jtxe essen- 

wrote to the Einperor, strongly repre- tial'to equilibrium of Europe, 
sentihg that dissatisfaction was uni- France lias but to deliver itself from 
Verbal, civil war oh the point of br^- its oppressor, and return to the piin- 
ing out; snd 4ihat it was indispensable ciples on which the sochd r order 
tp publish a dberoe, forthwith author- poses, to be at peace with Europe.” 
is^'^e Chambers to modify the con- The spirit of Gennany Was hourly 
stiiution in the next session, and to more and more exalted by those de* 
shbmit th6 mhdiSoatJOn tp the primazy clarations; already the ez^citement 
aSseihblies of thh people. ^ Bdt Napo- as vddeepreod, the ezithusioem ^ uni- 
leon /ep^ed, ^‘Wi^ you, Ctoot, I vers^ as when the *alU«4 
hava zxo heed of dis^iaei you are i; approached' the Rhine. Thtk a# 
strong-headed ta^ s^dous; m- of Caulaincourt to opi^ a^ 

telieOt. Let us Franco; tr^o^aR tbededa^tiotzs 

after that we tvill aitan^ everything^ ihathea^arednow only tQt%t£emV 
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in peace, proved ineffectOaL His in^ 
Bincerity was uikivtoaily known; the 
neoesmes of but situa^on tinirei^ly 
Agprediated. Hapoleon, <on Ibe 1st 
April,* addressed a circular to all tbe 
Bovoroigns, eoxumencing in tbe usual 
a^le from one sovereign to another, 
** Sir,* my brother," and concluding' 
mtb the strongest protestations of his 
desire to commence a nemstrife in the 
arena of peace/ Bat ail his efforbs 
wnte iaeffhotual: none of M. Caiilahi- 
edurt's couricfrs could reach their des¬ 
tined point: one was stopped at Kebi, 
ano^^ at Mayence, and a third near 
Tuidit At tbe same time Caulaincourt 
was ^informed, in a confidential com- 
musdoation with Baron Via cent, that 
it was no longer possible to make tlie 
allied sovereigns swerve from their de¬ 
termination; or sepoiute tliem from 
each other. 

23. Murat was the first who rah'ed 
tbe standard of war. Anxious to de¬ 
prive Kapoleou of such an ally, and 
proveiit the distraction of its forces by 
an Italian war, when it was neccasary 
to combine every effort fijr tho over¬ 
throw of Hapoleon, Austi'k had offered 

Tho true nature of the events which have 
taken place, must now be I'nlly known to 
your M«6Bty. They wci*e t)ie result of an 
irresistihlo power~^the work of the unani¬ 
mous wish of a great nation, which knowa 
its duties and its rights. Tho dynasty which 
&)rce had Imposed upon tho country was not 
suited to Itf the Bourbons wore neithcT jis- 
socisted with Us sentiments nor its habits. 
Prance reqaired to sepanxto from them. 
France has roeaned a liberator; the iuduco* 
mcnt which had led mo to the greatest of 
sacrldces no longer existed. 1 rotumed; 
and firom the mcimont when 1 Iniidod on the 
sboT^ the love of my people luis homo me 
tc thb capital. Tho fii'st wish of my heart 
iatorepayilk>mxicU affhetiou by an honour- 
ttw^uttlity; my sweetciitt^ hope is to 
render the ro-cetabUsUment of iho Imperial 
throne a guarantee for the ponce of Europe. 
Ekmukh of' glory has snocesatvely adcinicd 
tho staiidaidsofidl nations; the vicissitudes 
auf&eiently ofieh mode gmtt ro- 
vMeafbltow.tho most glorious success. A 
arena is now c^sened to sovereigns; I 
wfil 'first to dMCCud into it After 

to tho world iho spcctario 
ufgVsSt U bo now sweeter 

to hsnool^t no other rivalry hut 

tl^t «4 Vs^$NSC!S of peaee-*no other 

strife but two fhlidty ofuadooe.*'— 

KAjhonsOW <0 $ewripiw„ April 1, 


to guarantee to him the disputed 
inarches, and procure for him the re¬ 
cognition of an the Sovereigns at Vi¬ 
enna of his right to the throne of 
Na^ltiW, if he would declare for tho 
Allies. But at that very moment the 
bmve but infatuated king, transported 
by the intelligence of the success of 
Napoleon in Franco, ami deeming the 
time had arrived vidien he might strike 
with effect for tho independence of 
Italy and tho throne of that beautiful 
peninsula, suddenly commenced hosti¬ 
lities. ■ On the 31st March be crossed 
the Po, and published from Bimini a * 
sonorous procLimation, in which bo 
called on the Italians to iinito with 
him in asseiting their indei)endenco. 

“ Tlic moment," said he, ** is arrived, 
when gn at destinies ai-e about to be 
acco7npli.dic l: Providence at length 
has called us to become an independent 
}wop]o. From the summit of uie Alps 
to the eKttvmity of Sicily,'one ciy is 
heard — tho independence of Italy." 
Ent although tliese sentiments found 
a rospijnsivo eclio in the general breast, 
yot the event soon proved on wliit a 
sandy foundation all p^^jecta for Italian 
independence were reaiod, which wore 
based pn the niilitixry operations of the 
Italian people. 

24. Although the King.of Naples 
was at thft hesid of a well'disciplined, 
splendidly equipped,, and beautifully 
dressed army of fifty thoxisand men, 
of whom thirty thousand fulvanced to 
the Po, the remainder being left in re¬ 
serve in his own dominions, yet was 
his ovci*tliirow so easily effected that it 
Could hanlly be called a war. The 
NeapoliUmtroopa, in the first instance, 
gained a slight success; bub the Aus- 
triaji generals, Bellogai'd^^ BianeW, anA 
Frimont, quickly united their fopceei 
and attack^ Murat at Tolentinol The 
Neapolitans like a flock of she^p! 
at the first fire. A second ^ag^ipeut 
comifict<sd their roul and dtopetseatha 
fugitives through tiie Bdinau. States; 
from whencej in iheutiiit3Stfe*Tor,,thitf 
regained their orm fi'ontiei*. * Mxuxit 
himself; wholly tlesertcfd hyhi^ trix>p«,. 
was gkd tp embai* at Najples fpr.Tou'- 
Ion, which he readi^ in i^ty | 
his quebu, CaroHnei tAoaped' ra 
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an English merch£.nt vessel, and was 
conveyed to Austria. Thus ■ fell the 
throne of tlie Buonaparte family in 
Nai^les; and thus vras accomplished 
the prophecy of Kapoleom >pho,^^©n 
ho heard of His commencing hostilities^ 
said that hia brother-in-law would ruin 
himself by taking up arms in 1815, as 
in 1814 he had ruined him by fmling 
to do so. Nothing now remained to 
prevent the Sicilian family trom resum^ 
ing their ancient throne of Naples, 
which they accordingly immediately 
did, 'and were recognised by all Eu¬ 
rope. 

25. While tliese important events 
were iu progress in Europe, the mon¬ 
arch whose fall had occasioned tbom all, 
and around whom this terrible confla¬ 


gration was breaking forth, was living 
in seclusion, but yet not f."<rgotten, at 
Ghent- Louis XVIII. lui^infcained in 
that ancient city the state of a sove¬ 
reign ; M. BlacJis, General Clarke, and 
Chateaubriand hod followed him in his 
exile, and kept up diplomatic communi¬ 
cations with foreign courts, the am- 
bassiidors of all of whom still, in hia 
©xUe, waited on the dethroned monarch. 
Ambition and intrigue were not want¬ 
ing ; Client had its saloons and cote¬ 
ries as well as either Paa'is or Vienna. 
But what contributed most of all to 
give the court there ooiisideration in 
the eyes of Europe, was the uoniina- 
tionofM. Lally ToUendal and Viscount 
Chateaubriand to the offices of minis¬ 
ters of state; and the powerful do- 
clamaiiona which they soon began to 
launch out against tho usurper of the 
French throne. The Duke of Welling¬ 
ton visited the king in his seclusion, 
and he had the satisfaction of hearing 
from the Duke the assurance, that “he 
regarded the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons as essential to the e<luilibrium of 
Clarke furnished valuable 
infonnation in regard to the situation 
and strength of French anny when 
hiS left the mkilstry of wmr at Pma; 
irhile Chateaubrmdt in the Mcmitettr 
& which appear^ da^y, 'dom? 
bated il^ prc>chuaati 9 n 8 state 
of Na^leon, .^bliahed in the 
^mteur At P^is, with such ability, 
Cod iavei^hed whh unpassion^ 


eloquence against his government, that 
he contributed in a powerful manner 
to uphold the spirit of the European 
alliance. FoucMy who hod never put 
trust in the restored fortunes of Na¬ 
poleon, wim not long of renewing his 
intrigues at the pro}ja,ble theatre of 
future power. Before the royal exiles 
had been long at Ghent, Madame de 
VitroHes, wife of the nobleman who 
hod made so narrow an escape from 
the Imperial wrath at Troyes, arrived, 
bearing a holograph note of the Count 
d*Artois, in which he expressed eter¬ 
nal gratitude to the able minister who 
had saved M. de Vitrolles. Fouchd 
went no farther at present: the cour-' 
tiers were charmed to find aa ally in so 
powerful a man, and a minister of Na¬ 
poleon ; and all the influence of Cha¬ 
teaubriand could not prevent the oi'ch- 
tmiior from being looked upon by the 
needy crowd, sighing for the Tuileries, 
aft the finnost supporter of tho mon- 
areiiy. Tho f>iily difficulty was to 
m<jLko Louis XVIJI. overcome his re¬ 
pugnance to the I'ogicide author of the 
mitraillatfeit at Lyons. 

20. La Ycud^o had in the firat in- 
fitarK‘<i disappointed tho expectations of 
tho Duke de Bourbon and tho French 
Royalists ; but the course of events in 
that i)rovmce proved m the end emin¬ 
ently serviceable to the restoratifiin of 
the monarchy. Ti^e Duke de Bkmr- 
bon, who had first been sent there, was 
pei'fionally luiknowm to the Vendeans; 
his name had never figmred in their 
heart-stirring annals, and thus he fail¬ 
ed to rouse them to exertion. But iu 
tlie beginning of May,wheiitheM3iqtds 
LouiKcle Juarocbejaquclein made hia 
pearance on their coast, the gloaious 
name at once produced a general in¬ 
surrection among them; and an ani¬ 
mated proclmation from him drew 
thousands to- the royal standard. 
de Suzanuet was soon at the head of 
four thousand armed peasants in the 
Bocage; M. d'Autiohamp raised a still 
larger number ; M. de Sapineau was in- 
trrated.mth the command of a thhdjt 
five thousand strongand Auguste de 
Larochejaquelefn led* a* fourth. The 
{A'e«M»tc6 of twenty thousand armed 
men in thickets of La Venw 
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oGcafiioned no small uneasiness to the 
Empeiror; 6«^tched Generals 
Lamarqne sjad Tr^yot^ to command a 
ioBpidable iMrmy of twentj thousand 
theirsubjugatioa^vfhileFouch^ 
^p^«d in secret a negotiation with 
t£iaLr,.di,iefB. The astute minister, fore- 
se^ng a second restoration, and having 
already commenced measuj'es to secure 
his aacendancy in the event of it, des¬ 
patched two able emissaries—de 
HaJartic and de la Berandi&re—with 
insi^ctions, by tihe most conclusive of 
all arguments, to put an end to the 
civil war. “'Why,” said he, “should 
the Veudeans go to wari^ Eronch 
blood will soon dowiu sufficient streams 
without theirs being mingled with it. 
Let them wait a month or two, and all 
will be over. Above all, let not the 
English interfere in the business; for 
they come only to profit by our divi¬ 
sions Opuclude an armistice till tlio 
inevitable restoration. La Veudde is 
but an incident in the great Eui\>pean 
war about to break out in the plains 
of' Belgium. The contest between the 
Blues and the Whites is henceforth 
without an object.^* By these means, 
which were entirely in accordance with 
his whole policy throughout the Hun- 
di^ Days, Fouche hoped to have the 
merit, in eyes of Kupoleon, of ter¬ 
minating the contest in La Vendco; in 
those of the Bourbons, of detaching 
twenty thousand men from his stand¬ 
ard at most critical period of his 
fortunes; and of the nation, of closing 
the,frightful gulf of civil war. Fouchd, 
at the same time, sent u confidential 
agoni^ M* Gaillard, to Ghent, who en- 
tfflsd into negotiations with the royal 
ffh^y; and M. de Leon to Vienuj^ 
beknng holograph notes to Mettomidh 
T&yrand, the latter the French 
toboBBafior in that oapihd. In these 
l^tera, he not only entered into corre- 
^adence with the allied pow(^, but 
opined the subjftct, in the event of 

of liouia proving msx- 
the Duke of Or- 
reinstating 
IJapoleoB ir the person 

2?* prqfy#4 


fi_51' 




able resxilt waa much aided by the 
divisions which prevailed among the 
Vendean chie^ th^selves. Louis de 
Larodmjtvquetein aspired to the su¬ 
preme commaind; and his great nam^ 
and family infiuenoe, as well as ihe sup¬ 
port of the English goveniment, with 
which he was in close communication, 
fully entitled him to the hon'bur. But 
his pretensions were contested by the 
other diiefs, partioulariy d'Autichamp 
and Susannet; not from any distrust 
of hie qualifications for the lead, but 
from a secret and not unnatural jealousy 
of external influence, and, above all, of 
British co-operation. Thtis there was 
uo cordial union among them, and this 
appeared in the very outset of opera- 
tions; for Larochejaquelein, buoyant 
; with courage, and ardent to enrol his 
name in the records of Yendeaxi fame, 

I was <lcsirous at once to commence hos- 
; tilitiea; while the other chiefs were 
I inclined to follow Fouch^'B advice, and 
! wait, at least, till the war broke out 
I on the frontier, before they declared 
themselves. Lwwhejaquelein,, how¬ 
ever, who deemed his honour |dedged 
to follow out his engagements with 
British govemineut, and whoso heroic 
spirit could brook no delay, took up 
arms, and moved to the sea-coast, to 
cover the disembarkation of military 
stores and equipments which had com- 
menced from the British ve6£^. Ho 
was followed by Lamarque at the head 
of eight thousand men,, and several in¬ 
considerable actions took place, in 
which the Vendeaha, displayed their 
accustomed valour, and reached, in 
safety Croix de Vie on the shore, where 
the English vessels were lying, and the 
disemb^kation was continu^ under 
their protection. 

28. But there the effect of Fdhch6*a 
ambiguous counsels apl>eared: d'Auti- 
champ, Suaannet, and Sai^cM^, 
miaed not to enter into ocmmtmicatkm 
,with the British, withdrev with their 
divisSons ‘ and disbanded their mem 
Thua Lsxocbejaqa^ein^ his diim 
sion, five thausm stremg, .^ le^ 
alone^to idthstand eight vete¬ 

ran soldiani who 

Yet with tide haitmuV<rf wa^a 

not diflc^tu^ed, X ’ 
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BMrelling with indigoatiou at the deseT* partthe^^ta not a tenth port of the quali- 
tion of his cotml^pneii, and with the hed persons came forward to the \ote; 
glorious recolleetionsof his race, march- in some, particularly tho^ of Bouches 
ed to meet the enemy. He sought du l^one and La Yehd€e; the deputies 
only what he adon found-^-a glorious were ap^inted by five electors ; in 
death. The Vendeans fotight with twenty-nine no election wlmtever took 
ijieir accustomed g^allantiT';' but the place. The respectable citizens every- 
loss of their chief spread a ^tal dis- where kept aloof from contests con- 
coumgement among their ranks ; the ducted under the auspices of Fouch6, 
Marquis de LorOcbejaquelein, impel- Camotj mid the violent republicans; 
led by a generous ardour, spurred his the men of property deemed it uUne- 
chargcr out of tihe line,-reached an emi- cessaxy to mix themselves up with an 
nence close to the enemy's troops to ephemeral legislature, or to make my 
reconnoitre a body of men which he effort for a cause which would soon he 
saw approadiing, belonging to the determined by the bayonets of the 
troops of the Iffarais, fell mortally Allies. Thus the elections fell into the 
wounded, breathed a short prayer for bauds, as in the commencement of the 
his king and couul^, and expired Revolution, of a mere knot of noisy 
Auguste de Laroohejaqueloin soon after orators, ignorant declaimers, and sal- 
was severely wounded; and the Yen- aried agents of administration ; and a 
deans, despairing of the combat after legislature was returned, in which the 
the loss of their chiefo, gave way and great majority was composed of needy 
dispersed. This action terminated unprincipled adventurers, base wom- 
the WOT in La Yend6e, as the other out hacks of the police, and furious 
leaders had all gone into Fouch€'s plan Jacobins, whose presumption, bb ubuIiI, 
of awaiting the issue of events. But was equaled only by their ignorance. 
the heroic^ Lt^uis de Larochejaquelein Nothing could be expected but rash- 
did not iu • his firmness re- ness and imbecility from such a legis- 
taineed at a criticali time twenty thou- lature, and yet it was to be called to 
sand veteran French in the western duties requiring above all others the 
provinces, when the campfugn was just soundest judgment, the purest patriot¬ 
beginning in Flanders; and who can ism, the most exalted courage, 
say what effect they might have had if 80. Aware, however, how strongly 
thrown into the scale when the beam the French are influenced by theatric 
quivered on the field of Waterloo ? representations, no pains wore spared 
29. Meanwhile Napoleon was engag- by the Emperor to render the appro^h- 
cd with Ihci meeting of the deputies at iug ceremony in the Champ de Mai Ss 
Paris, and the pre^ration of the great imposing as possible. For abovu a 
fdte of Cli^p de Mai, on a scale month, workmen had been engaged in 
. of magTiificence which might at once preparing for it; the most glowing de¬ 
activate the people of the capital, and scriptions of^ its probable magnificence 
recall to the r^ublican party the po- had been frequently given in public 

pulatdemontstolioZiBef the Revolution. journalB, and the preparations were on 
On the 80th April a decree was pa^ed, a scale which recced the famous as- 
convoking the electoral colleges for the sembly on the same spot on the 14th 
nomination of deputies to the Chamber July 1790, [avte, Chap, vl § 46} A 
B^resenta^es, and ordaining tliat cardinal,/two archbiBbops, and several 
the deputies named should repair to bi^ops, presided ovbr the religious 
Paris, to be i^resent 'ai the assembly part of me caremoi:^; the Emperor 
of Champ .de Mai, md to form appeared, surrmmded 'by his chamber- 
the Chomb^, to which, the Acte Ad^ laios, his pages, and all the pomp of 
tionmai should be mbxmtted. The elec- the empire; the marshals, the genmels^ 
tdon. of. deputies was eyefywhmre : a‘ the gr^ officer of state, were‘ th^ 
viun ioriiwili^, and did not affi?rdth« attended by birdlbmtfitefl^ and retin^^^ 
indication of the real state of a!id,aU te.e circumstance of 
the^^tdie xnibd In most of the de-| dvQsj^endour; four thousand 
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chosen bj the doctoral colleges through¬ 
out. Frani^ .wore assembled, deputa¬ 
tions from all the regiments around 
Paris attended, and presence of 
thousand national ^arda of the 
n^t^polis added to the imposing as- 
p^t of the ceremony.. The day was 
fine : above two hundred thousand 
speotatora crowded round benches, 
arranged in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre^ whore the persons appointed 
to,, take part in the ceremony were 
stationed; and the commencement of 
the votes of the electors in their pri- 
maty assemblies, when announced, 
showed that the Additiomid was 
approved by an immense majority 
of Uxe electors; the numbers being 
fifteen hundred thousand to ilv^c tliou- 
sand,^ It is a striking proof of the 
vanity of all such references to the po¬ 
pular voice, that of the immense num¬ 
ber of votes which appeared in the ma¬ 
jority, certainly not one in a thousand 
Irfew what they w'ere voting about; 
and not one in ten thousand, if they 
had, Would, in all probabilitjr, have ap¬ 
proved of ’the new constitution. 

81. Napoleon addressed the electors 
in these words : “ Gentlemen, and de¬ 
puties of the amy and navy in the 
CJhamp de Mai—Emperor, consul, sol¬ 
dier, I owe everything to the people. 
In ppqaperity, in adverwity, in the field 
of battle, in coimcil, on the throne, in 
exile, Fr^ce has been the only .object 
of my thoughts and actions. Like the 
King of Athens, I havo sacrificed my¬ 
self for the people, in the hope of see¬ 
ing the promise realised, of thereby 
eecuring to France its natural frontiers, 
its honours, its rights. Indignation at 
beholding those sacred rights, 
fhiit twenty-five years of .victory, 
disregarded or lost—^the cry of wither¬ 
ed honour, ihe wishes of the nation, 
hays l^ught me back to the throne 
which ia desif to because it is the 
paUMhim of ^ independence, th6 

were:— Ayw. 
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rights, and the honour of tlie French 
people. Frenchmen I intraversingamid 
the public joy the different provinces 
of the empire to arrive in my capiiaJ, 
1 trusted 1 could reckon on a long 
peace; nations are bound by treaties 
concluded' by their govemmentH, what¬ 
ever they may bo. My whole thoughts 
were then turned to the ^means of 
founding our liberty on a constitution 
resting on ^he wi^es and interests of 
the people., 'Therefore is that I have 
convoked the assemly of the Champ dd 
Mai. I soon learned, however, that 
the princes who resist all popular 
rights, and disregard the wishes and 
interests of so many nations, were re¬ 
solved on war. They intend to en¬ 
large the kingdom of the Low Coun¬ 
tries, by giving it for a barrier all our 
frontier places in the north, and to re¬ 
concile all their differences by sharing 
among them Lorraine and Alsace. We 
must prepare for war ! Frenchmen! 
you are about to return into your de¬ 
partments. Tell your fellow-citizens 
that the circumstances are perilous; 
but that with the aid pf iinion, energy, 
and perseverance, we shall emerge vic¬ 
torious out of this struggle of a great 
people against its oppressors; that fp- 
turo generations will severely scrutin¬ 
ise our conduct'; that a nation has lost 
all when it has lost itit independence. 
Tell them that the stranger kings 
whom I have placed on thek thrones, 
or who owe to me the preservation of 
their crowns, and who, in the days of 
my prosperity, have wurtad xUy alli¬ 
ance and that of the French people, 
now direct all their etro^ ag^ihst my 
person. Did I nqtldnnv'U is against otur 
country they are earned, l^would sacri- 
fi;cd myself to their haired^. But my 
wishes, my righte, are those of tha 
people: my. prosperity, my honour^ 
my glopr, can be no other tiiaii th» 
prosperity, jhe honour, and the glory q£ 
Franca^ At the condurion qf thqse 
eloquent mrids, Nanolqon 
on the t^spels to ephatitu- 

tion, iqm^diatdy t^en by 

the oflioeiai ;8tiate,!riMtrsh<^^ 4^utieS, 

and sql^lj^ proaent; e^tes 

ware, at mtii 

e: ‘ 
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82. Bui m thenajdst of allthia aocm- have done in % few mOuths f^uving my 
ing unanindty and enihusiom, opinion absence^ yearn will be reqitired to un- 
at Paris was ertremely diviilM; a fp^ do.” ' 

midable op]^ition against the Empe* ' 38. The epini of the Chamber of 
ror was oiganis^ in ih<e bosom; of the Peers named by the Emperot was abmi' 
Cibber of Deputies, and Some of his dantly pliant; but that of the Depu- 
principal xainisters were engaged in ties, daily‘more refractory, 8CK)n W 
such saci^ oorrespondence with hie came so hostile, that the Emperor, to 
enemies, that he was on the point of avoid the pain of witnessing iU absur- 
sending them to the ^a^old. lYom dities, was glad of an excuse for setting 
the very outset of their sittings, the outfor theaimy. A proposition to de- 
hostility of the chamber of Deputies dare him the “ saviour of the country,” 
to, the Emperor was unequivocally was almost unanimously rejected; in 
oViuced, and mutual ill-humour ap- the midst of the most pressing external 
peared on both aides; When the choice dangers, their attention was exclusivdy 
of M. Ixanjuiaaifl, the old Girondist, to occupied with the means of propagating 
be president, was announced to the liberal 'principles, and rendering more 
Emperor, instead of his brother Lucien, popular the constitution. The Aeie Ai- 
whom he had designed for that dignity, ditionneli bo recently sworn ^to with 
his first impulse was to refuse to con- such solemnity, was already ridiculed 
firm the appointment, and ho coldly as an unworthy compromise, which 
answered, “I will return my answer would not for a moment bear the lights 
by one of my chamberlains” Wlien of the age. Everything showed iiiat 
this expression was repeated, it raised the Chambers contemplated the speedy 
a perfect storm in the dhambers. To seizure of the supreme power. * The 
return an answer by a Chamberlain answ'cr of Napoleon tf> their address on 
was a direct insult, it was said, to the the eve of Ms departure evinced the 
national representatives. The Empe- disquietude wMch filled his mind, and 
rer was obliged to submit, and all the contained the words of true patriotic 
influence of the court failed in the ap- wisdom. This night,” said he, " I 
pointment of the Vice-presidents; M. shall set out for the army ; the move* 
Flauguergues, Dupont de TEure, Lar ments of the enemy’s corps render my 
fayotto, and Ghenier, all known for presence indispensable. During my ab- 
their extreme j^pu^ principles, were senco 1 shall learn with pleasure that 
elected^ Napoleon bpeued the Cluuu- a committee of the Chamber is medi- 
her of Deputies, in person; his speech, tating on tho constitution. The con* 
thoi^h abuudimtly liberal, was coldly stiiution is our rallying-point; it should 
received. A; groat review'of the forty* be the pole-star iu momenta, of etoim 
eight battalions of the national guard Every political diucuBsion which should 
was sMU more unsatiefectory; hardly tend, directly or indirectly, to diminish 
. any cries of Woe i'^mjperewr were heard ihe confidence which we feel in oixr in • 
from Ihe ranks, and,Kwas followed by etitutions, would be a misfortune for 
a procession of HLefidirfy of the sub* the state: we should fin^ ourselves in 
urhs, so hidebuB and disorderly, that the midst of shoals, wi^out ruddei* or 
itrecallediheworstdaysof theK^olu- compass. The erh^ in'which we are 
and excited do smaU apprehen- engaged is a terrible onO': let us not 
sibzts in ^e minds of those around the imitate the Greeks of the Lower Em* 
Everything axxnounood that pire, who, pressed on til sides by baiba* 
ttmieiga of }at^rs, ^vwttir^, and rians, rendered themselves the laugh* 

of posterity, by- occupying < 
bei^ cmd with it the aacendancy Of, themtelves wiUi abstract dlscus^ns 
<faoobin%, masSBOre,.and fivqlutibn ip at the moment that tibe bfd^tering^ram 
ih,e metropolis, N^pdieem Was' eb w«a thundering at thrir gates.? ’ 

concerted with the democridib i^iirit 8ATodimt publk^GknB during his^ 
wh^'had huiabsen)cie,.th&t ibeeitoe, fibe Iknp^r appointed a pro* 

he visltmal government; ootisisth^ of fouN 
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tejBin per8(m«t-^vi&, his brothers J oseph, 
vfhs^ president, oaidLucien;liis 

dght tamistersy OamblBtc^rba, Davoust^ 
QmlainGOurt^ Pouchd, Carnot, Oaudin, 
HKfoOi^re, and Decris; ^th Eeghaud 
Si Jean d'Angely,Boulay dfe la Meurthe, 
Deaermojrt, and Merlin, tvHo were ad' 
I mitted into the Coxincil, though not 
holding office, on account of their tah 
ehta for public speaking, and the consi- 
deration they enjoyed with the popular 
party, 80 powerful in representative 
(Suunber. In truth, however, Carnot 
and Fouch6 were the only persons in 
this large number who were really in 
oomnmnioaiaon with induontial parties 
the state; so that the power was 
substantially in their hands. And 
though both old regicides <and republi¬ 
cans, they were very far indeed from 
bluing united now in regard to the 
course which should be pursued, and 
both hod a cordial hatred and utter 
distrust of each other. Fouch^ regard¬ 
ed Oaimot as an obstinate old mule, 
ifho would any day sacrifice himself 
and hifi party to the maintenance of a 
principle; Carnot, with niore justice, 
looked on FoucU6 as a supple villain, 
who had never any principle at aU, but 
was at all times ready to elevate himself 
on the shoulders of whatever party 
appeaiTed likely to gain the ascendant. 
Icet was his influence such that Napo¬ 
leon, though well aware of his treach¬ 
ery, did not venture to dismiss him 
from the ministry. Shortly before his 
departure, a secret despatch from Met- 
t^ich to the minister of police came 
to the knowledge of the Emperor; and 
the messenger who conveyed it, in his 
tertpr, revved various important de¬ 
tails of the correspondence. 

Napoleon was no sooner informed 
of it, than be ordered Fouch^ to be 
ojpenly Charged lum before the 
pdttbcil with being a traitor, and de- 
he would nave him ^ot next 
imoiiihiig* ' Bdt Carnot calmly replied, 
h|rtr« ft m your power to shoot 
hi^i to-morrow, at the hour 

an&ihilated.” 
cried N^leon. 

5 ia not aiitae 
for di#c^l>ling.She ineff hf 
lu^on'^kly hemuse 


th^ believe that you will respectiheir 
If you destroy Fouch^i whom 
they regard as one of their moat power¬ 
ful guar^te^, .to-morrow yo^ wjU no 
longer ^ve a ii^adow of powen^ 1%6 
Council agreed with Camot; the idea 
of a military'execution was abandoned; 
and Fouchd was not a mont to let any 
le^l evidence of his secret 'treasons 
exist—so that the aflair bleW over.' Na- 
poleon^s suspicions, however, were not 
allayed, although he could not convict 
his minister in legal form, and his last 
words to him before leaving Paris were 
these: Like all persons who ^eready 

to die, we have nothing to conceal from 
each other; if I fall, the patriots 
vith me; you will ^y your game'ill 
if you betray me. With me, all you 
Itevolutionists will perish uhder the 
Bourbons; I am vour last di(?tator: 
reflect on that,** it is a striking proof 
of the ascendancy which guilt acquires 
in revolutions, that this ^h-intriguer, 
who, white directing the ministry of 
the interior under Napoleon, was on 
the one liand secretly correependit^, 
by means of his agents, mtb, Mett^r- 
nich and the Allies, and on the othkr 
with d’Autichamp and thd Vendeans, 
and who was at the same time roushsg 
into fearful .activity the old Jacobin 
party over all France^ though khown 
to be a traitor by all parties, cou^ not 
be dispensed with, fey any. 

^6. Napoleon's plan Of the Castipai^ 
was in a great baaed on.fhd 

fortification of pari^ 'whi^h, 1^ the in¬ 
defatigable efforts cjf G^em B^o and 
the engineers; badly tbjb ^e.£^uired 
a considerable degree of obnsiirtency. 
No one knewbeit^'^an me Pknperbr 
the value of sudb; central fortjficeuor^ T 
he felt that it, this nwdt^y, bWipg m 
theirwant that^ Hodpi^ved 

ab(«tivein‘the preening yb^^ tJndir 


to the north of Pti^ from Monfrnarfre 
to CSiutumont, wi^ rtri^n^t^ned'^ 
redoubts; ^e ^ana^ ,‘6f Ourcg w^ 
idled, so as the pl^ bat^e^ 

Viuto 

town w^ by 

iPo 

the 11 ^ 

i i ' ) A K V. . I. A.' .xL 
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erected a of int^uchmenta, which 

extended as 11^ ae the Seine at CUchy; 
andthe.spaoe at the other extre'mity, 
between Vincennes and Chariton, was 
al^ f<»rtified with r^uhts. These 
worjts were heiarly completed,«idanne4 
with seven'hundred pieces pf cannon; 
they Vendyied Paris elraost impreg¬ 
nable, even to the greatest force, oft 
the whole northern semicircle But on 
the south it was still undefended, and 
there, accordingly, it was subsequently 
approewhed by English and T^saian 
annies. Iiyona also was strongly forti- 
. £ed with intrenchments, mounting 

three hunctfed ml fifty guns. Belying 
on.the strength of these two important 
points to i-etard any decisive success on 
the part of the Allies, Naj>aleon resolved 
to act with the main body of his forces, 
which amounted to a hundred and 
thirty thousand ftieu, with three hun¬ 
dred imd fifty pieces of canfton, on the 
offensivoln. Handera, near ihe fi-ontiors 
of which that formidable force was al¬ 
ready collected between the Meiise and 
the Sambre. 

;87- Other leaser armies were stationed 
at other points on the frontier, with 
iftstruojtjons to retire if outnumbered, 
and retard the enemy as much as pos¬ 
sible. Suchet commanded two divi- 
siops, numbering tWenty-fewo thousand 
coipbataqts, bn the frontiers of Savoy; 
a small corps of, observation of ten 
thousand was*placed aiBefort, imder 
Jniwourbej while Eapp, with throe di- 
visioua, omcamthsg to seventeen thou¬ 
sand, \TOS ^Wiphbd at Alsace, with his 
headquarttSTs" at Straaburg. Twenty 
ttoufwd^en were detained in distant 
and neo^^ary inactivity on the fron¬ 
tiers of LaY^tid^e and Brittany; while 
Bmdl divblpns vw at MarseiUes, Tou¬ 
louse, a,|bd ^rdeaux^ to overawe the 
.these, citipa In all, not 
more hundred thousand men 

wen s^yed ift ^eae leaser corps 
to, resist ^Qt lees thon^ four. hundred 
thou^d en'enues, pep^rihg ' to in- 
op ilihe south ,a»d east; 
wetu rej^ed oa the 
Uucliep pi so xhanj siripw, nombbrj, 
hag times the pre^ut axnourl 
of . cjiiinVteBtBi wb^ot ■ might Ibe. »%: 
Babied mm the diatot olUed hosht 
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cotild be brought together. Eveiy- 
thing depended on the* grand army 
under the immediato command of Ka- 
poleoh.^ 

38. Wellington on his side had pro¬ 
foundly meditated pn the plan of the 
approaching campaigh, which, in coni': 
moh with all the allied, generalB, he 
conceived would be one of invasion on 
their part Af^r hmch rejection, he 
had resolved to enter France on. the 
side of ]^1andoi*s, between the Marne 
and .the Oise; but in order to conceal 
this design from the enemy, he sug¬ 
gested that the Austiums and Russiana 
should invade, in the first instance, by 
Befort and Huningen, in order to at¬ 
tract the enemy’s principal forces to 
that quarter; and, as soon as this was 
done, the British and Prussians united 
were to march direct upon Paris from 
Molls and Namur. He had eighty tbou- 
Bimd effective men under his orders; 
Blucher a hundred aud tea thousand ; 
but of the large host clustered round 
the BritMi sbindarda, a considerable 
part were raw Belgian and Hanoverian 
levies, upon whom little reliance could 
bo placed; and for the actual shock of 
war, Wellington could only depend on 
the British and King’s German Legion, 
not more than forty-aia thousand strong, 
and the old Hanoverians and Bxunar 
wickers, about ten thousand more. The 
British armywas far from being equal, 
in composition or discipline, to that 
which crossed the Pyrenees —& large 
part of whi(;h was absent in Canada; 
and their place was supplied by a num¬ 
ber of second batmlions, and troops 
which bad never seen servico or acted 
together. But several of Ihe jjaost dis- 
tinguiahed Peninsular regiments were 
there; the foot and hoi^e Guards ap¬ 
peared in splendid array; twelve thou¬ 
sand noble cavalry, of whom eight tfiou* 
sand wei'e seemed coftfident 

against the world in arms; a hundred 
and eighty guns, admira^ equipped, 
were in the field; Picton, Hill, Olinton, 
Kempt, Pack, and many of his old com- 
radeb,. surrounded. W^ington .1^ 
of the amy was at the highest 
^int^and the ti^ps possessed that eqh-' 
^ thetsQuBrives and. their 
V * . dee Appendix, B, Ckm ^cnx. n ; 
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wliich i« iho moti important elemoat 
toward xoilitaiy sucoesa. Bladbesfa. 
atoj of a leiss hetorogeneons ohar- 
acter; hla troopa, al^cjat all vetoxana of 
cbo nation,and inspiredwitktb^strDug- 
eet hatred agaimt the French, were 
Med with' a wen*fouiided oopfidence 
in themselves and their gallant cax 0 < 
tnander: and having ^ted together in 
two previouB campaign, they had ac¬ 
quired that most va^blo quality in 
soldiers*—a thorough knowledge of 
their duties, and a hnu reliance, found¬ 
ed on experience, on each other, 

S9. Napoleon's plan .of operations 
was suggested by the necessltius of his 
situation, and the vast advantages 
likely to be gained by a decisive success 
in the outset. He determined to col¬ 
lect all his forces into one moss, and, 
boldly interposing between the British 
and Prussian aimies, se^^arate them 
from each other, and strike with the 
utmost vigour, first on the right Jiand 
and then on the left. It wa.^ thus that, 
with a force not exceeding sixty thou¬ 
sand men, he had bo long kept at bay 
the united- armies of Bluchcr and 
Schwartaenberg, two hundred thou¬ 
sand strong, on tho plains of Cham- 
l)agne : and what might not be expect¬ 
ed, when he had a liundi'&d and thirty 
thousand admirable troops, all veterans, 
and animated with the highest sxhrit, 
and not more than a hundred and 
ninety thousand in the held to combat ? 

Ilie, force of tlie two armies," 
Napoleon, ‘‘ could not be estimated by 
a mere comparison of tho numbers; 
because the allied army wiis composed 
of troops moi*e or leas efficient, so that 
0 }^ JSn^Jman nvg?it be counte(2 for 
Ff&Mhnanj but tm iMchment 
ot^eoldim the Confedera- 
were nequirsd to make up one 

K . 

. * tbs efforts of an impious Icaguo 
can tio lon^r so^^amte tbe interests of the 
gronti pcoujc jgK) of the bciv) whpso briUiaut 
tHumpht haTo attracted the adndmtum of 
die universe.^ It is at the momeut when the 
wiU'manifests itself with such ener¬ 
gy, tiwt tniiM df war. are Imwd, and foroien 
arimesadiniucptbbarfrontieii^ 'What are the 
thId&eWOOalitiont. bcesitwishto 
^mVeafVom the nmk.oTswtkms, to 
plunge mhUons of Frendbmcn 

adegi^hgeiaVitu^e t TUoetnigglo iu 
wkich^ tinet«b<^'tthe |;tmius 


Frenchman;' and their annied were 
under the command of two dififerent 
gouerals^ and formed of nsetiona divided 
not less by thek'sentiments than their 
interests.** ' 

40. Soult was, on the 8d June, ap¬ 
pointed major-general of the army, and 
he immediately took the^ Qommandf 
and issued a |»foclamation,^ which 
strangely contra^d witSi that which, 
not three months before, he had thun¬ 
dered forth as miniatei^war to tho 
Bourbons. It left no further doubt 
that he had played false to the farmer 
govommeut when he held tho office 
of mmi8tei>at-war, end had purposely 
jilaced in the Emperoj:^s way the regi- 
menla most likely to revolt. Napo- 
lepn left Paris at one o'clock iu the 
morning of the 12th, bi’eakfastod at 
Soissons, slept at Laon, and ort'ivtid at 
Avesues on the 13th. He there found 
his army all concentrated between the 
Banibre and Philippeville, odd the re¬ 
turns on the evening of the 14Ui gave 
a hunclred and twenty-twp thousand 
four hundred men presdiit. under 
arms.+ It was divided into five corps 
d'arm6e under d'Erlon, Koille, Vandara- 
mo, Gerard, and Lobau, with four 
coips of reserve cavalry under Pajol, 
Excaimans, Kellertnan, afid Milhaud, 
with the Im].>erial Guard under Mor- 
tier. The camp was placed behind 
small hills, a league £rom tile 
frontier, iu sudl a situation ais to be 
screened from the enemy'a view: and 
it contained three hundred and fifty 
pieces of cannon^ The arrival of the 
Emperor mised ^e spirits of ti\eaol- 
diers, already elevated by their great 
Bfci‘ength, to the.ve^y highest pitch; 
and the following p^ltfmation was on 
the same evening Issued to the trpqps: 
—** Soldiers! This is the anmversihy. 



for the iudGiTSadonqeof our beoatHlU . 
try-wo am inrin<S!ible J •V^ASOtfcoai’s 
Bookia. li^. 8$, (Kt 

i See Aiiiicndtx, Cy xciita ' 
t Claus^vits estimable Napo 4 eoii*s 
sttths o|>]Qnittg,of the oampabii, 
mea, imd J^ichSi's, 

m iie,eQ0----soe.CMU8awiTs,i^L *7 ? wad 
iHe Chrniih, i£L lS5. 
some abatement musa bo made iVoai til ttoeso 
numlik^ lor Jtrsggkiiii, non^eiEbtil^^f 
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of Mardogo and of Friedland Then, 
as after Austerlit? and Wagram, we' 
were too generous; w© gave credit to 
tbe oaths and proteatations of pri^cee 
whom we allowed to remain on thoir 
thrones. Now, however, coalesced 
cunong thems^ves, l^ey aim at the in¬ 
dependence and the most sacred rights 
of France * They have commenced the 
most unjust of Are we not, 

tlien, the same men ? Soldiers! at Jena, 
when fighting against those some Frus- 
fiians now so arrogant, you were as one 
to two; at Montmirail, as one to tliree. 
Let those among you who have been 
in England recite the story of their 
prison-ships, end the evils they luve 
suffered in them The Saxons, Belgi¬ 
ans, and Hanoverians, the soldiers of 
the Rhenish confederacy, groan at the 
thought of being obliged to lend their 
arms to the cause of princes, enemies 
of justice and of the nghta of nations. 
They know that the Coalition is insati¬ 
able ; tliat i^er having devoured 
twelve millionia of I’oles, twelve mil¬ 
lions of lialions, m millions of Belgi¬ 
ans, a million of Saxons, it will idfio 
d^our the lessor state? of Germany. 
Fools i^t they are! a moment of 
pro^«rity blinds them. If they enter 
jFVauoe, they wdll fi,nd in it their tomb I 
Soldiers 1 ,we h\ve foiMcd marches to 
make, battles to fight, perils to encoun¬ 
ter; but with oonsimey the victory 
will be, ours—^the righte, the honours 
of the oountiy will be reconquered. 
For every Frenchman who has a hecu't, 


the moment has arrived to conquer 
or die.” 

41. Wellington and Blucher, at this 
critj^ period, were well formed 
firom the outset in regard to the posi¬ 
tions and strength of the enemy; but 
they were impressed with the idea that 
the war was to be on their part an ef- 
j fensive onej and that Napoleon would 
j never venture ,to attack on their own 
ground two armies, each of strength 
little inferior to his.own. Should he 
do BO, they relied upon secret infortnar 
tion to be forwanled to them from 
Paris of his intended movements; and 
Wellington fully expected that if any 
attack waa made on him, it would be 
on his right by the road,of Mons and 
Ath, for which reason the whole Brit¬ 
ish cavalry had been quartered in that 
direction.* Even so^ar back’as in 
May preceding, the genoral orders he 
issued to his trooi>8 proved that he ex¬ 
pected to bo attacked, if an invasion 
was'attempted, on the right. + The 
most rigoi'ous measures hiul been adopt¬ 
ed ]jy the French to prevent any intel¬ 
ligence crossing the frontier; but not¬ 
withstanding that, Wellington knew on 
the Cth June that Najxjleon was ex¬ 
pected to be in Luon on that day, and 
tlmt the number of troops collected in 
Maubeugo and the adjoining towns was 
immense; and he bad long been aw'are 
that aiTangements had been made to 
bring the Imperial Guard from Paris 
to Maubeugo in forty-eight hour&J 
In consequence, orders had been given 


* Tbafc WdlihgtOn had rack secret iufor- 
xsaiion iS evideat, if proof were requisitOf 
fh>m bis de?^>atoh. X6tb Hay 1815, whore he 
gives a dctwl of the Frcndi array,' whicli 
^nespoads exactly with that given by Qour- 
gauA—Bee GvEWOOn, xff. S94. That letter 
ooQoludos with those wordsFrom all 
that 1 have heard lately, 1 should doubt the 
reghftontsof infantry being all of twelve hun¬ 
dred men; I am ceitaiu, however, tiiat i/ie 
person gives fse fAs inteUiffetie^ul^lieveB 
th^ ai‘6 so/* And iu his leUer to Prince 
Wrede, enclosing the accounts of tho army, 
the same day, he says, *• | wHt© you two 
words in Order to send you theVesnlcsof the 
lutclDgonce which I Aav^ /uH. reedvici from 
Fmfilfie a sdum 

And to lira piince Bchwart^genbcrg on the 
same f jeud you u luOfto drawn 
iHietb/ftMce which I have received tcndiiy 
of the etreugtU of tho opomy/and of their, 
dispoidtkm*. flw greater part of tho army is 
cu ^hia Aontier, and I have posUttre xetn that 


they havoraademrangeraents that tho Guard 
may arrive at Manbeuge in the space of Ibrty- 
eight hours. Wkluxoton to pcKWAaTZEN- 
nisRG, 16 th May 1815; Gunwoon, xii. 397 
And ill his letter of ISth June ho says—*'/ 
/tave accojiDisfrom jPariiofUtm on which 
doy Nai>oloon was still thegfe; and 1 judge 
from bis speech to the legislature, that his 
dcpartui'e was not likely to be immediate.** 
—GunwooD, xii. 462i 
t Wi^tLiNcvoK to Ldru Hill, SOth April 
1815; GuRWoon. 

. t All accounts iVom the froatler agree in 
tho notice of a ooUcctlon of troops about Miau- 
beugO' Huonafuirto was ex}>cctod to be at 
Laou on the 6th; and there wei^, on all 
parts of the toad bctweiau Paris and 
iVonticr, cxtraoiiliDaty preparatloxis fof'tn© 
movettient of troopatn carnages. Tho lUun- 
bev 'of the latter wUoctod Ts iimucnsoch* 
sodu© of tho towns.**—WsLUXotost to^fiix 
HAxnixcii^ Brmdt* I9th Ion© 1815 ; 
OURWOOD, xik 44]k 
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to> , Antwero, Yprea,, ^<5uTnay, 

<%ent in a state of 
the, enemy 
^. frontier. <>11 thelOfh he 
revived intelligence whioh proved , to, 
peonUure, th^ the Emperor had' 
at^ed in Maubenge on the preceding 
day hut till he ivas in possession of 
p:^ore authentic accounts, die did not 
deem it advisable to talce any steps to 
eonoentrate hk army; and when the 
i^tich troops, above a hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, who were 

g ufectly concentrated in a square of 
or .miles, crossed the frontier in front 
of Pleurus on the moiiiing of the 15th, 
Wellington's men yet lay in their can¬ 
tonments, from the Scheldt to Brussels 
«UQd Nivelles; and Blucher's, scattterod 
over the fi-ontier from thence to Liege 
—a distance for both armies of seventy- 
five miles broM, by from twenty to 
^wenty-fivC deep—were only on their 
march to the point of reudosevous. 

42. It waa not, however, from the 
want of authentic accounts of the ap¬ 
proach of the enemy that the troops 
w<jre not concentrated. On the 12th 


June, infomation wa& •communicatj^d 
to the Duke that the French ane^ 
'Was assembidd dn the frontier, and 
laefcured to atta^f .The Arrival of 
the Imperial Gfuard at Avasnds on the 
IStl^ w^ mad^^ known to the Prussia^ 
conimandev on the I4th, by a drum- 
tner of that corp4 who had desepted-t 
During the night of the 13tl{ the bright 
light in the heavensf to the west re¬ 
vealed to the vigUmk outposts of 
Ziethen the concentiation of a vast 
force in their front, vdiibh cirauiB'* 
stance thoy at once re^rtdd t and on 
the 14th, intelligonoe was received of 
the aniv^ of IN'apoleou and JeTOine at 
headquarters, which was immediately 
forwarded both to Blucher and Wel¬ 
lington. Late, on the" evenbg of the 
same day, Ziethen reportod to Blucher 
tliat “ strong columns of all arms were 
assembling in his front, and that evej^- 
tliing portended an att^k on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. ”§ Upon receipt of 
this inteUigenGe, the Ptimisian marshal 
immediatoly de^tohed orders for the 
concentration of his army at ipigpy, 
which were despatched at eleven at 


* havoreceis'ed intolligoijce that Buona¬ 
parte arrived ac Maubenge yesterday, and I 
oedieve ho baagone tiongtho frontier towaid^i 
jjine.'’>^^£LUSGTOK to Sir U. Hardingk, 
Sru$»da, Ibth Juno mi5; Gurwooi), xii. 457. 

.*«On the IStJi June Lieutenatil-Ooloiaol 
Von. Woftsek whoso regiment, tho ist Hussars 
of the King's ijtorman Legion, formed an ox- 
tenfdvo line of outposts in front of I'ournay, 
reported to Major-Gonerai Sir H. Vivian, to 
' wncse brtgado the regjtuent belonged^ that 
, he hod' Aso«^iued> frora information on 
which^.he could mly, tiiat the French army 
hM'tiUMiebabled on tno and was pre- 

attack. Vivian repaired to the out- 
'Msli to Verify this information, and learned 
tkatth^ Fr^oh army was concontrating. and 
if t|^ kUlea did not advance, they would 
: stteCk. \ Viyla^communlcated what he had 
AMU aodhearavo t,ord Hill and the Karl of 
'tJkbridge, by. wbmxi the ciroumatancea were 
yil^ Koiowi^ to the Duke otWellingtou. His 
however,did, not,ibr the rossoa before 
, the proper moment bad arrived 
_ aUeratiou in the disposition 
it. 46i 40. 

' be4 ohea^arrauged the re- 

IdaeoniA Movmmg to Information 

the.Otd Guard was 



Tii--' 


French bivouac^ did not escape tho vl^ant 
observatiou Of Klethen's outpos^ whence it 
was communicated to the roar that these 
fires appeared to be in the dire(^o& of I^u- 
mont. audin the vicinity hfSolre-Bur^mh^, 
and on tho fbllowing day (litfi) int^iffene$ 
tffa» obttiined of the arrival md 

his brotfuir Jsrovo^, Ziethen imibddlateiy 
communicated thie inf<jrmat{oii tc IMico 
Blucher and to the puke of Wellington. 
Nothing, howevcT, was Os' yet pomuvely 



in the day. Ziethen dsoettalned 'trough hk 
outposts, tliat strQngFmn^.OO]ms,,oompossd 
of all anhA wefe aMmhIlfig and 

that everything dn.-th© 

foUowing morning. .. .Zlethtia’e^ii 

tion of tula intelli^ofi __ 

tween nine 9/ad tea d'dkide 'fbe,^!pLb of 
the I4thi and sinndtiuiAoua erfiera de^ 
Bp^bchedAt eleyea ^ tik taamh.ef' 
eor]^4*arkh4eftt>m1C^^ tpHaimwt; 
of Flrohk Imm.fiTamur ,4o. OdmuM^iBKandof- 
Thi 6 lmanfimnCiney.ti>. 17 ^ whue.l^- 
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jht. Still txo steps 'were t^eu hy 
lington to coUcct, his teoops; and 
a<) ignoi^nnt werS ^ose nearest the 
enemy ol the da?i^ which Was im¬ 
pending, that; on tiie mon&g’of the 
15th, when the b^n near 

Ohati^JToi, the Belgian videttes, who 
formed advanced posts, conceived 
it was the Pniasian s^illery practice to 
which they had become accustomed.* 
J^ethen immediatdy warned Blucher 
of the invaaiofi; but, by a stmnge 
oversight^ ho did not send flimilar in¬ 
formation to the Duke of Wellington, 
who only heard of it from the Prince 
of Orange at half-past four p.m. at 
Brussels, instead of half-past ten or 
eleven A.M., when it might have reach- 
^ him, bad it been sent direct. So 
Uttie did he expect an immediate at¬ 
tack, that on that very flay (the 15th), 
and at the moment when Napoleon 
with his vast and concentrated hraiy 
was already far advanced across the 
frontier into the space between the 
British a!id cantonments, he 

wais So far h'om making any immediate 
):«6parationa for a defensive struggle, 
that he was calmly writing a long let¬ 
ter to the Emperor Alexander at Brus¬ 
sels, detailing his plan for a geneiai 
ojfew^e campaign against Na^wleon 
mm the Alps to the tea, in which the 
£rst attack was to \>e, made by the 
Rttfi^ans and Austrians ; while ho 
anticipated no greater ta^ in the out- 
adt at least, for the British and Piussian 
armies, te reduce the strongholds 
cS Maubeugo and Qivet immediately 
hi, ^eir £iontt+ And for that very 

> '^ISarly oh'the rimhfdn^0fthei5th. the 
Bi^igiautr^k^wt^rsSt^ thoChorle- 
rciSd,. m their cantem* 



C%ar)ctei 3' having received the 

intlinaac^ of the tet^ny*ir;ippn)ftch, 
they, te^duded drfng proceeded 

item, ^ whl^ 

thl^ kad frsmstedy heOm and be- 

ly 4&ht te 0^ 

Yoi^’:xxt 



gtand 01^ 


f night, the 15th, he had himself hc- 
oepted, and allowed lus stOffgenerais 
at Bruearfs to adeept, invitati^s to a 
great bsih at the Duchess of Bic^mond’s 
in that city, which they all attended. 
In fact, the Duke hod positive orders 
n/(>t to commence hostilities, the plan 
of the Allies being that the invasion of 
France shotdd commence, as in 18W, 
from the Upper Rhine, and that' the 
Aiiglo-Belgian army should act only in 
co-operation.J 

43. Although, however, both the 
British and Prussian armies "were still 
in cantonments over an extent, for th€i 
two together, of fievsnty-dve mUes 
broad by twenty-five in depth, yet 
‘eveiy arrangement had been macle 
which skill and experience could sug¬ 
gest to render them ca])able of concen¬ 
trating, andhecrmiing ready either for 
offensivo or defensive o]>oratiozis, on 
I the shortest possible warning. The 
i troops were all warned to be ready to 
i march at a moment’s notice and" the 
I position of their cantonments, spread^ 
j ing out like a fan, of whicli Brussols 
was tlie centre, wAe such as at dnc(j 
fm'nished them at tiic moment wnth 
tile supplies of which they re4i)ective]y 
stood in need, and at the same time 
facilitated their ooneentratiou within 
a veiy shoit i)eriod, not exceeding 
twenty-four houiis. Wellington's left, 
under the Prince of Orange, was can¬ 
toned between. Mona and Nivelles, With 
Biuine-le-Comte and NiveUes for Its 
rallying points; the right, under> Hill, 
extendi towards Ath.g Blucher hku- 
eelf was at Nainur, and Ms pottexful 

that which will extend from the nea aft far 
as SwiUcrlAud, ought to oupport ^^herthe 
rigbt or the lcft| according to ciroumetoncoa,' 
This centre will be coTCposed of the whole 
of your Mfitjesty’i troops; the right of Mar¬ 
shal mucher's aftay, and of that under niy 
orders; theleft, of that under the immediate 
ordersof PrinceSchwat^uberg- Astewh^ 
concerns us hne, I believe m wUf ht 
at tenet to lay sieff^ to 
toM to ALEXAjrn^ at 

Jims 1815; (»imwb63>/xii. 172* . v, 

I <«Thc Iteke. of WK^lnstOd hod 
orders not to oofhnehtfe homU-ko* It wteNik* 
vrho sought tee ba^' of/Wat'eni^; < 
Ji te restTidn. ^ ^ 
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axmjf a h:aiidr«d and ieii> thoitsand 
«tro% was cantmed from Liege 1»o 
wliereit eamein c<mtaot with 
^ left* . It coiunstect of four 

eexfa—those of< ZietheE) Picch, 
1]9hMmaa, ,ax^ Bulow ; whose respec¬ 
tive raltying pointy were Bleurus, 
Itamnr, OmcQr^ and Liege. But a oozi* 
idderable part of British army was 
Brussels^ some tvoi:*e at Oudenarde 

the Scheldt; azid so little was 
immediate attack anticipated in the 
direbtion of Charleroi, tkit the whole 
i^dsh cavalxy was on the extreme 
nght on the Iwks of tliat river, with 
faeiMiquaP^rs at N'inove, between the 
amy and the sea, with posts be¬ 
tween that river and the Lys, for the 
benefit of the rich pashires which its 
meadows afforded ^‘Wellington/* says 

3Prince<rf Orange, oonaisMngof Ci>oke*« 
and Alteax's Bnfclab, and <Jorponcber*s and 
^as8<S’a Dutcb.Beigmn diviBlonB^ was can¬ 
toned between Hons and Nlv^ellea, with Ki- 
wUiea, Bndne-le-Oointe* and Hughien fur its 
rwibd&ff point. The right wing, uuder Hill, 
of 0Unton*s and CoWil]e*a British, 
and two' Datch-Botgian divisions, extended 
frxta^ Atb to Oudenarde, with Gramtnont 
Mid Ondonarde for Its railing points. The 
msvrve, consietiz^ of Pzeton’s and Cole's 
Bdfifih divisions, and tho Bruuswick. llano- 
vedan, and i^aesau contingents, were quar- 
terod in the neighbourliood of Bnissols. The 
British and Qemian cavalry was stationed 
atOrammont, Kmove: and the banks of the 
Binder. The' Dutch-Balgiaa horse were at 
Bq^x and Hons; the Brunswick dragoons 
in vicfQity of Brussels. 


J(}miBi, “ believed Napoleon to bo still 
at Pari^'and only leadened the approach 
of his army on the passage of the Sam- 
brs. But hia troops, which had not 
yotMmoved from their cantonments, 
extending; from OudenaJ^® on the 
Scheldt to Nivelles, were warned swiii 
ready to start at Ihe first Late 

on the evening of the 14th, General 
Bourmont deserted to the headqtur- 
ters of Blueher from Napoleon*s camp, 
and confirmed the aoeounta previously 
received of the impending attack, 
which induced the Prussian general to 
issue immediate orders for the concen¬ 
tration of his amy.* But no oorre* 

' spending .steps were taken on the paH, 
I of the Duke of Wellington, who did 
not' get that last intelligence till the 
after^n of the 

latest. Napoleon intended to give battle on 
the 17t.h to the Bnglish army, after having 
• marched right over the Pmssians on the 
pp^cediDg day. He had the more rvason to 
trust to the sneeess ofthivtplan, that Well¬ 
ington, deceived by ihtee reports, beUcyed 
the opening of the campaign might be defer¬ 
red ttU the begimfing of duly, eucodae 
of Napoleon, therefi^, depended' on a any- 


nished with notes written in cipher, ociataln- 
ing the whole plan of the campaign. But at 
the same time I privately d^pmhM ^<Ur9 
for ittch ob^emlesiU tike /rontkr where she was 
to pass, that ebje could not anive at the 
headquarters of Wellington tfil after ^ the 
event Tills was the itefexpteatkm of the 




to Boucher, the latter expressed in strong 
tenns hte tontempt for the faithless soldier. 
To appease him, and recall hie attention to 
pxinciplea, some of the oificers 
iii attendaaee pdnted to the white cockade 
in hie hat; bat the Brussian commander re-! 
I^ed with characterlstte hohour and rods-! 
n te s^ ‘f Thnwlel war daa YoUc far cinea 
sated anateokt 1 UundsCbtt bleibt Huuds- 
teas one what & man sticks in 
what a mark-^A sootmdrel remains a 

Uben, 

Jiaeng'iA . 

ttilowiog tessm fin* toe Bake*e po- 
fthtdeoanente giten in the Hetnoks 

to<»igh they are i 


i *rT'Tt ■ 

,i■ Stow * IS U «T' iT-Tt W IT' 


which at the time excitad suca mSiveml s^ 
touishmont'*' 
it derives (mafirmatHki 
statement by Sir Waiter fioutk' wlte had ac¬ 
cess to the best eonvees of infpnaation; 
which he obtained at a tew weeks 

^ .. ..k . ,< ■ L !■ a.. 


plan ter thfr^ cMUppil^' waii<< 
mabteed Item Ptetete ,tim«tohavs reaonnd 
Brussels betere ibo eommmteemcot bf hes- 
tiUtite., Tbteaotenmsdddlon waetei^^^ 
whe W6»ldmifhad wtehwfiate ftem 
rsfo/^ bite^ i^who sB 


r»rn»TT7 


• *vi» jii ' 
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44. At daybreak on tho I5tb, the 
French anny croesed the frontier, and 
moved on CharferoL The Pn\8Biaai 
tiODy® which,occupied thBtt.tofwa evacu¬ 
ated it, after a sharp skinniih, and re¬ 
tired to Fleuim , The French forces 
passed the Samhre at Marchiennes, 
Charleroi„ ^id Chatelet It was evi¬ 
dent that the’ enemy were taken una¬ 
wares, and Napoleon conceived ean- 
jl^ne hopes of being able to sepniute 
tho Rpitish JUid Prussiaa armies. With 
this view, Key was despatched with 
the 1^ wing, consisting of Reille’e 
and d'Erlon's corM, and Kellenuan's 
heavy cavaliy, in ajl forty-six thousand 
•strong, with a' hundred and sixteen 
guns and five thousand horse, to 
QpATBfi Bba-S : an important position, 
situated at the point of intersection of 


the roods of Brussels,‘Nivelles, ^arle- 
roj, end Namur# which WelUn^n had 
fixed on as the salljdng poiht his 
apUy, aod whither they all, when put 
m motion, tended. By the possea^M 
of this decisive poet, the French migtft 
have cut off the commtinicaison be¬ 
tween the British and Prussian amkies, 
and have been in a situation to fall 
with a prepondeiwting force oh either 
at pleasure. Meanwhile Napbleon hiiu^ 
self, with seventy-two thousand men, 
marthed towards Fleurus, right agah^ 
the Prussian arm^, which was coiiden^ 
trating with all imaginable expedition, 
and f^ing back towWn^ Lionv. Zie- 
then slowly retired, contesting every 
tenable position, towards the g# 2 end 
rallying point in his rear; but his loss 
was veiy considerable, and amounted 


so to mmoge that its arrival should be too 
late for the purfiose which it was calculated 
to serve. At aU events, the apiiearaiico of 
the 'EVeneh oa tha banks of the Santbre was 


ix this divined the very solution of 

question which Fouch4afterwards stated 
in hjs Moiscirsas h Ihei To the same purn 
pose Cfrt^lmah I^its saysi —“Wellington 
Wieved that 2?ap,okon would attempt no- 
thing bofhre the 1st July, and that his hrst 
operations -would he directed against tfie 
r^defthe British' StwatinexpecUxitionof 
ade^piitehfro^ giving 1dm a detail 

of the phm of' the. csmpaiga; and till he re¬ 
ceived it, he gave ao credit to the accounts 
of aoy intesid^ iirapUea by the enemy. ” 
— Gito^x BAiCrrSi h 10$; see also JHe 
ivYMM Chfov^^ hi On the other hand, 
WoUingtou aaj^ “Beforetny arrival in Paris, 
in the mohm of I had never seen 
FouohA uor had My ocmmunieation what¬ 
ever w/th him#' nor with any of those who 
am ooniini^ wiM hitA^'^WBUiaatoK to 
HaucoaisslvSeBt, 2^^ 0Fhwooi>, xll, 

If this Ki^ttwai wm incenslsfcent 
ww the fenftSV, the 0tiko^ Idgh character 

w hi^ tendered 

ttdecMve of the poisfc;, htt 4 to itoahtyit is 
u9t«e- 

ei^ Md had noeeflaiBimtoailoB wiith .Fdacbd 
erMomwbMbeiriMtioMMeat^^ It 
dojss hel prove tiiat he to expeeia- 

tlM ^ inMiparidu fhm INm b«f*otia 

m rmm 

th^ ^ Wdllogtoa^ 

oomspoc^Me afc'Bsw^ltoW, itnxnomto 
the 

... ...... V M ed, ^ 


Ifith June ho wrote to L^md tynedooh 
Wo havo< accounts of Buonaparte Jointog’. 
the army and attacking us; but w- 
counU froin. Paris o/ tke KMa, on. which day 
ho was still tbero; and t judge from ms . 
hpoech to the Ijcgfelataro that his departure 
itMS not tikfiy to be iimneduxte. 1 think ^e are 
now too strong for Aim Qcirtvoon, xit, 

462. (Jn the night of the day on whkh this 
letter was written, Napoleim sleptat Avesues 
in his own camp on the jPleznish tVontler; 
ajid oil the following evening, being the 
14th, ho issued to his troops the pro^^ma- 
tion already given, immediately before the 
fiontiora were 'crossed. The staiomeub of 
tbo expected female spy given by Scott an4 
Fouchd is perhaps connrmod by an expriss- 
won of WelUngton's, which proves he iM’ 
expect such a secret emissary; for to hH 
letter of 14th Muy 1816, he ^d, addrM'’ 
ing a M. 'Henoul, evidently a spy—“1 
you will come here, in ardor that I tohy eon- 
tisr with you as soori as possible, ondl bend you 
some money for travmUng espenMiC If it k 
poBSibi^, 1 uiink you womd do woU to bring 
wi& you thi tody tii giieriloA."—WxbURO- 
Tox 2 M. D'HftNOOb# BrMXriM, Uth May 
1815; OuBWooD, sib 38S. Nay, oo stroci^iy 
was the Duke impressed wHh the Idea tmkt 
DO immediato attack was to ooutemplM^ 
that om the l^th June, 4^ vrry day' on 
which the FrMoh, nt in the morhmg, 
oros^ the irimlier, andbnrsttotothe midst 
the allied cantonments*^ be was cMrdy 
nfing^'in writiihg a long and abldle^er to 
hT^fiperor Ahnimder at VkmAs, on the 
pkn of the eampaSM« 
which was hasedon a gwmwdtov^r. 
nm of Franca ^ the BnsaUdiA Frowh^ 
AvfBMtm, and 

oMilttocr Ftottdea to the 'ffjrihsfrwn.f 
WbSeh i cenduded 

u W® h» of no n^y 

WwiU have m 4 NMm sumaMtoiltoW' 
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day to twelve hundred men. 
;A^efa^,|iGl^ took place idi.C^iieroi, 
jU^ hi^y ^klnuishes at OosaUies and 
^ly.J tkm^ the Pnieakue fougl^t 

.mvuy» they could not much retail 
tSe ady&uoe oi their numerous aasaih 
ahts. It, vw in the afternoon of the 
)^th» at balf^paat four, that ^i^ellington 
received iim intelligence at BruBselB: 
orders were despatched, upon the re¬ 
ceipt of later and fuller accounts, at 
^df-past seveDj to the ti'oope in every 
direction to concentrate at Quatro Bras; 
and they liad' been .sent off, he 
dressed and went with characteristic 
fiahnness and sang^fraid to the ball at 
the Duchess of liichmond^s, where his 
Bum^r was so uztdisturbed, that no 
one: discovered that any intelligence of 
importauce had arrived- Many bmve 
' 

that St wiU bo necessary f<»r m to do.*’— 
^Btuv'Oixoii. d l’Bmpereur Alexander, 
June 1815; Gurwood, xii. 
470k Nothing could bo more proiw 
thim to. make these general arrangements tor 
fueute^ofl^nsive movemeuts; biu they afford 
detuonstr&tiou that au immediate despeiAto 
..defensive -struggle was at that time not con- 
templaced At the moihent that this letter 
was written,. Napoleon -was far advanced 
aoheiu the frontier,and had passed Clmrloroi, 
inhis attack on the Prussian cantonments; 
and in the course of the same evening iutel- 
ligmvofthie arrived, and orders to collect 
the troo|i6 with all possible Expedition were 
issued by the Duke —See Cdrwood, xii. 471, 
47sh A great military writer, accordingly, 
statee it as a point concerning which there 
can bouo doubt, that b<)th the allied generals 
were 'sui^iuised in the outset of the Waterloo 
. OAtQpaign7*-**'11je enemy, ” says Jomini, 
'.**weh) iib'iU informed of om- moToments. 
.that fmniea wore not yet eollecterl. 
BIlM^hor had one of his ccirps at Charleroi, 
t,another at Namur, the third at Dinunt, aud 
, ■ ftiudly, the fourth at liiego. WoUlngtou'a 
Oarihyhfid not yet sUri'od n'om the canton- 
gEtenfiC It iOflonpied, from the Scheldt to Niv- 
-'el)e4*^;-^6Jgnn, Ztfeo/N(^j>oleo?K iv. 62 To 
lutw ft is stated by a gallant 


men w^e iheiv asseznhlo<l amidst the 
iKsenea m festivity, and su^^ounded^foy 
the smiles of b^uty, who wem e#n 
long lobkedviijiihe ai^ 

45* ffittoher^s army, with the eaco^p* 
tion of tile fourth corps nnder BuioW, 
which, being stationed on the extreme 
le^; . between Liege and Bjpnnut, bad 
not yet come up, was concentmted oa 
the forenoon of the 16th on the heights 
betwiEien Brye and Sombreffe, with the 
villages of St Amand and Bignystrongly 
occupied in its front. .This position, 
though liable to many objectionsjt had 
some advantages; for the villages in 
front afforded abater to the tmops; 
and the artillery, placed on the senu- 
eircukr convex n<%e between them, 
commanded the whole.field of battle; 
while the slope behind, aurmourited 


with admirable skill; prevented tno inteiu- 
genco of bis movements hon^ preceding hl5 
attack upon the Cautomnenttoftbe Alucst'* 
—bxB Francis 8kAn,Jllo}$i0raadt»acn Water* 
loo. Qmrterlijf Beitieie, Vol. Ixxti. 202;' 

The opinion of a most able military writer, 
Geneml Olausewitx, iestrongly express^ to 
the same el!bct.- 7 -i!}O 0 CLAVSswirs. .yili. 112, 
53; and J>U Grom Chrtmik, lii. 12S. , 

ft 

’* “ There was a sound of rcvoli*y by uii^t. 
And Belgium’s capital Jbnd jg^toored then. 
Her beauty imd her chivalry; and bright 
The lamps sbono o'er &ir women and braVi* 
men; . o . 

A thousaud hearts beaibs$>pllyii an<|;whcn 

Music arose with its -mii^ptiious swi^ 

8oft eyes looked lore to eyes which apakc 

And^'went merxy.sa a marriage bell ; 
But hush! bark t—a doep^eouud strike*^ 
like a rising kiielh^- ; 

' iiJ/ 


.1^ be dcpleC xhat at daybreak oii the morn* 
llidbi June lSi5, tlie alUed army 
of the Duke of WeUing- 




f ‘♦Theporitteef tbsFnlj^us wflflftill 
of <fifiiculties in ibi ffont, which: covered the 

rivulet ygny;.the Is^ oj^ded to,|hc 

environs of Sombi^ffb and T<)ngriaep'tb^.. 
right behind d^dnt 

borough, formed of mree'' distort' villages 
{which beoy the ’ samh of Mht. 

Chfttsftu, 3aint Amend k Bale, uhd wAt 
Amoud le Shlhosh^ ^be x^t 

wing, of whkh thb Aafiik rested on wag-' 
nolle; tbd«0cik4.1bie.s3vUhertsM2^ were 
brtwvm'Sombmib ’ Olid Thus 

l}u§s vblittseA bf whibli^ Ic^ were difficult 
or ftpprosim on' eccomrt of Ihd rfotilrt, oovot- 


tbs of; thR ilEith 

e'thme' 

th^ 




im.] HI 

by the 'windtniila 
aferong <i^0 oOTaafiter. 

It-vm attended,‘however, by-this in- 
oonvenienoe, >that tlae ’whole Pmstdon 
force wo^ ^poaed. to the vi&w <d the 
Frcilcb, while part of their armyAvas 
concealed from the Prueeians—an ad¬ 
vantage of which hTajpoieon ekilfolly 
availed hitnaelf in the battle which 
followed. ' Although the fourth corps 
under Bulow, which was on the ex¬ 
treme left at‘Liege, had not yet come 

rehal ‘ 
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patiehUjTf with hie a^y I'eady drawn 
up, till three o*clock i^'^the *aftom< 
expecting'the mudiwiehed^foraigimL 
!|}ut not a sound waa*hWd"in^that 
direction, while the loud and increas¬ 
ing cannonade on the side of Quatre 
Bras, which was only three miles arid 
a half distant, told clearly that a d^- 
perate combat was going on^ therb: 
There was. now not a moment then to 
lose if the PruBsian army was to at¬ 
tacked before the fourth corps under 
up,.the Frussm hdd-marshal had as-1 Bulow (same up; and tine Emperor at 


sembled eighty-fobr thousand men, of 
whom twelve thousand were cavalry, 
with two hundred and twenty-four 
guns. The four brigades of Ziethen’s 
corps, farmed in the hret line, defended 
lugny ;4nd St Amand; those of i’irch 
were in the second, between SombrefTo 
and Brye,Jind were successively bixaight 
up to supjK^it the ffont. The left, un¬ 
der Thidmott^ which had only arrived 
at nixte./O^^d^ck, iu' tho moruiug, ex¬ 
tended to^imdaToiigrine, Blucherwas 
v?ell aware of the disadvantages, in a 
miiitaiy pomt, pf view, with which 
the. positioa oi Ligny was attended, 
eepedally when defended by three- 
faiurths onJjr of his whole force; but 
tis object in holding it was to aecui-e 
his.\coT3wuhiiCatti;Oii with Wellington, 
Whom he oonddqntly expected to 
be euppoHAi before the conflict was 
seripudy (mg«^ed. He bad had a con¬ 
ference that, morning- at eleven with 
the BSn^^ish g%nerd si windmill of 
Brye, froih whom he had receivetl pro¬ 
mises of aid by i|ii attack in flank on 
the French army'at fp\m o’clock. 

46. Ks|)Qlebi^*a force was less numer¬ 
ous: it condsi^.dfa0venty-three thou¬ 
sand menV .e^ iraom twelve thousand 
w^ iwb 

fortyrd^tgi^'The ®mpwr*s orders 
to bi^ to move in the 

^iorniHg^ anil ^upy^tuiti'e Bras be¬ 
fore the EngHeh was assembled, 
having left a aiioing dci^ 
advaatc^ with. hkl£ hi^ on 

Ihye, &o td fisB. en, the ‘feiic 
PnuisknB ,w4/eon^d«.iheh'<d«^iru^ 
yhe attadC' in Iront'was to' 

till Key’s guhe 

>ihed pioipt;:.ana Napoleon 


half-post three o’clock gave the signal 
for attack. 

47. The better to Conceal hla red 
designs, Napoleoh made great demon¬ 
strations against St Amaud on his left; 
but meanwhile he collected his prin¬ 
cipal force, concealed from ike enemy, 
opIKJSito the Prussian centre at Ligny, 
Tmicli Yfm to be the real point of at¬ 
tack; while, on his right, Orouohy, 
with Exoelmaiis* and PajqrB corps of 
cavalry, was directed merely,to hold 
ill check the Prusgian left. St Amaud 
was carried, after a vigorous resistance, 
by the French corjifl under Vaudamme, 
assisted by a division of Keille’a co^ps; 
and no sooner was the enemy’s att^- 
tion fixed on that quarter, whiiher 
reinforcements were" directed by Blu- 
cher, who retook the vilkige only to 
be again driven out by tb© French, 
than Napoleon’s centi'e, consisting of 
the 4th corps, fifteen thoU^d strong, 
ooinmaaided by Gerard, ibued firom 
behind the heights by which it was 
concealed, crossed ' the streamlet of 
j Ligny, and, pushing up the opposite 
"bank, commenced a furious ftssaulit on 
the village of the same name, But if 
the attack was vehement, the reristaoioe 
was not less obstinate: three, times 
Ligny was taken by ike impetuous 
asaaiUt of the French'grena>tHers;an^ 
three times the Pru^ans, in^ 
vincible resolution, retuinsd to £he 
charge, And with desperate valour re¬ 
gain^ ihe post at the p^t of the 
bayonet Intermingled the m- 
cesaant. discharge of ^ musketry in 
yfllage^ came forth aBhrhateiy me 

mstent ^m^ the ire 
d'ahodtS'bf 
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TEmpareutr or “Vorv^tfl^hOurrahr 
■ware beard iboye the roar of the arfcil* 
x^ioii tbimdered from the opi>6- 
aibe heiig^bts, Yolumes of dax^ smok^ 
ii^emingled with flamee, iemied itw 
the old caatle of Ligny, and added 
to the awful character of the scene, 
Eficdi army bad bebbid its own side of 
ilie village immetiae masses of men, 
with which the combat was constantly 
fed; and at length the struggle became 
80 desperate, that" neither party could 
compieh^y, by bringing up fi'esh col¬ 
umns, expel "the enemy. ' Still they 
feiog^t hand to hand in the streets and 
houses with uneonquerablc resolution; 
while the fire of two hundred pieces 
of cannon, directed on the two sides 
against the village, spread death o(|Ujilly 
among friend and foe. At six (/clock, 

’ after two ho^trs’ furious combat, no¬ 
thing was yet decided; and Blucher, 
by directing m person a fresh corps 
agaixiist St Amand, had retaken part nf 
the village called St Anifind la Haye, 
and an important height adjoining,,] 
commanding a hrge pait of the field of 
battle. So impressed was the vcteu’au 
field-mamhal with the importance of 
this dost attack, that he galloped to the 
frimt and said to the lesKling column, 
my children! show yourHclros; 
don't let the great nation lortl it over 
you i forward, in Qod’a name, for- 
ward T' ' So far the Prussian general 
was ^^MjeeSful; but an attack which 
he. ducted against Waguelle, on his 
.^xtreriie right, was repulsed wilh great 
slaughter. 

' 48.- Napoleon, however, no sooner 
'ktsw this advantft^ than lie ordered up 
it&ix columns, and vigorously attacked 
St Amand la Naye, both in front and 
0ii.uk. By degrees Bluchei''a reserves 
began to be Engaged, and bis position 
b^BX^eyory ; for the attack of 

the ihrench coniinued with uq- 
ISwjalleW- vigoui^^ and neither Bulow’a 

UP on the Mjh flank, 
British sue- 
other. Both al- 

te^tched the 
K&^ other corp 

or 0m of Nhpo- 


of Fill) depended on his inatantly 
obeylnAt^* he at the same time 
ordered d'Erlon's corps, twenty-four 
thousand stic^g, forming that mar¬ 
shal's reserve,' forthwith to defile to¬ 
wards Ljigny. Key, however, so far 
from being m a cbnditLon to make the 
pnescribod movement, washynself with 
difficulty contending against def^t at 
Quatre Bsm Meanwhile the'fight con¬ 
tinued with unparalleled vigour both 
in Ligny and St Amand. Every house, 
as at Harogossa, became tlie Uieatre of 
a separate and deti^rate conflict; -the 
troops fought no longer in combined 
order, but peraonally) or in detached 
groups; and when ammunition failed, 
the bayonet or but-end of the musket, 
nay, even the stones of the fallen 
houses, and the yet bui'ning rafters of 
the roofs, supplied the rage of the com¬ 
batants. The entire vill^e was con- 
.cealed in smoke, from whence ■were 
hoard, above the rattle of musketry, 
tlio yells and cries of the combatants, 
the crash of falling roofe, atwl smash* 
i?ig of doom and windows. Presently 
the Fi'cnch artillery of the Guard wan 
brought up, and opened a tewible fire 
on the village. The Prussian reserve 
batteries came also into play; and iso 
furious was the cannonade, that it 
seemed as if,, by an awful mtiiquake, 
the valley had been rent asunder, and 
Liguy had become the crater of abum-- 
ing volcano. i 

4fl. At seven o'eteufc d^&lorfa corps, 
which had been atatfpned by in 
reserve two leagues from Quii^ 
yn thdrawn th enee by the e orders 

of the Emperc^, made ihs c^ppeatanc^ 
on tlie fixtieme Ftuariaa beyond 
Bt Aimnd, 'picyWere act i^t iak^u 
tor Pruaaisns,' and exd^ jOO smsdl 
sdam in the Fivuurh army; Mt no 
sooner was the mistjike. dkeoversd, 

/ this inomcrit, tlie emha 

nre wamly eogftged* Sla. Jnwty com* 


the fiite of Praao® M 

hae a mmm. inx Itiha'ipri'acribed 

movemmt.-on^ m tbt hri|^ 

twy 
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than fear gave to conscience, 

and Kapoleon, now entirely relieved, 
twrought his Guards and re¬ 

serves fer a decisive attack on the 
centre. The Hameau de St Amand, 
-a group of houses forming a salient 
angle between St Amand la Haye and 
Wagnelle, hud b^n carried by storm 
by the Pfussians of TipiJclskirschen’s 
brigade, imd the French made the ut¬ 
most aborts to make themselves mas¬ 
ters of it, as It was the key of that part 
of the position, Foux^ times also had 
St Amand la Huye yielded to their im- 
petaoua assaults, and four times the 
loud houniih of the Pruaskus told that 
they had regained the post. So vehe¬ 
ment did the contest become at this 
poizit, that when the fire of the Pnis- 
' fdans in the village began to slacken 
from having expended their ammuni¬ 
tion, the 11th huesonij, who were shi- 
tioued in its roar, inishotl into the 
midst of ihoin and~ supplied ^om with 
their own cartridges; iui act of devo¬ 
tion to which many of themselves fell 
sacrihees. Blucber’s anxiediy to retain 
^ia ^stj .os well as Ligizy, till theJ 
arrival of Wellington on the right or 
Bulbw on the loftj was extreme; and 
he incessantly fed the contest in the 
Tillages with fresh troops, until at 
leng9;i' his last reserves were engtiged. 

Forward, my lads ! we mast do 
something before the English join us/’ 
exclaimed the veteran £eld-marslial, 
ns he cheered on his men to join the 
de£aMy xtiife: but, meanwhile, the ex- 
' pending of his la^ reserves did not 
eSaape the ea^ eye of the Frehch Em¬ 
peror. They ^ ate lost! ** said he to 
Gerard, W on the va¬ 

cant, ground behind lagny: “they 
have no reserve remaining.’* Imme¬ 
diately the iohnidable) infantry and 
j^valry of .%e ,6uard were ordered 
forward for the deobke charge, and 
• directed upon the i^ssian line imme- 
<5flttelyto the right of Ligny, so us to 
turn that; importki,t pos^ . < 

fiO. MUbam's tetnble cuirassiers ad- 

I^dp;; Shaking their: 
^ aitple^of ^0 
Ona*S|i»a!td)Br Btonstt potw^ 

ing with extmtraiioluy rapidity 

it^ iSre; and ihi m w 


all, the dense colninns of the Old Guard 
were seen moving forward, with a swift 
pace and unbre^n airay. This at¬ 
tack, supported by the appearance of 
A’Erlon’s column' in the di^noe, and 
the opportune arrival of Bobau’s, who 
coining up at this instant was posted 
in reserve on the lighl; of Meurus, 
proved decisive. hLilhaud, wiUi twenty 
squadrons of ouiraasiers, chaiged home 
on the right flank the 21at Prussian 
regiment, which, albeit wearied and 
sorely weakened by the contest, was 
yet coming up with an undaunted 
front to meet the advancing columns, 
and utterly overthrew it. The fugi¬ 
tives spread the alarm far in tlio rear. 
The few battalions of inkntry posted 
behind Ligny began to retire ; the 
bloodstained street of the village fell 
into the enemy’s hands; and in the 
confusion of a retreat, commenced just 
as darkness overspread the held, the 
troops naturally fell Into some degree 
of disorder. The cannon, in retiring 
thtnugh the narrow lanes behind Ligny, 
got entangled, and twenty-one pieces 
fell into the enemy’s hands. Kio vete¬ 
ran Bluclicr himself, charging at the 
head of a bcxly of cavalry to retard the 
enemy’s pursuit, had his horse shot un¬ 
der him, and he foil beneath it “Now,” 
said he to his aide-de-camp Nostitz, “ I 
am lost.” But that faithful officer stood 
by his side, and succeeded in the end 
in saving him. “ Why have you Bavod 
my life,” said Blucher io him, to bring 
me into this strait?” The Prussian 
horse, overpowered by the French 
cuirassiers, were driven bjock, Ciud the 
victorious French rode straight over 
the Pi'ussian marshal as he lay en¬ 
tangled below his dying steed. A se¬ 
cond charge of Prussian norae repulsed 
the cuirassiers; but they, too, in the 
dark pa^d tibo marshal without see¬ 
ing him, and it was not till they were 
returning ihat he was reo^oised, and 
with spme difficulty extricated from 
the de^ animal, .and luoutited on a 
stray dragoon horse. Ths loss of the 
French in the battle was ^isix thousand 
nine hundred meni-while the Prua- 
Siftpe were wej&ened by twdve thou¬ 
sand etante^ 
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more, almoi^ entirely cotu- 
|K;#e4 of tlie levies from the Pjruswati 
provinces on the Rhine, who were in 
secret inclined to^ Napoleon, dispersed 
afW the action, and were lost to lb's 
allied cause.* 

^ph. While this desperate conflict was 
on the left of the allied ^)Qsition, 
ax^ encounter, on a less extensive scale, 
but equally desperate and more suc¬ 
cessful to the Allies, took place between 
Wellington and Ney at Quatre Bras, 
At zni^ight on the I5th, tlie drums 
beat and the trumpets sounded in 
eveiy quarter of Brussels : ut daylight 
tJie tr^ps assembled at their'several 
xaUying points, and were rapidly march¬ 
ed off to meotthe enemy. The Highland 
regiments, the 42d, 79th, and 92d, 
whidi had their rallying point in the 
Pdrk andJPlace Royid, were particular¬ 
ly remarked for the earliness of their 
muster, the discipline and precision of 
their movements, and the air, at once 
grave and undtumted, with which they 
marched out of the town- Quatre 
Bitsb was the point of union assigned 
to the whole army; but os its distance 
from Brussels was not above eighteen 
milesi and other coriis of the army, 


particularly the English cavalry and 
artillery, l:^ Some twenty-flve, some 
tliirty mites to inarch, ihey arrived 
at dmerant times; and Piotem^s divi« 
Sion, with the Bmnswickers, were 
flrat of thosi^ who came up from be¬ 
hind on the gronpd. A brigade of the 
Belgian troops iuid been aspailcd the 
evening befoiw I^Ney’s advanced guard 
at Fr^es, a^d retreated to Quatre 
where ten thousand of their coun¬ 
trymen were assembled tmdor the 
Prince of Orange. Had Ney attacked 
early and %vith vigour, he would pro¬ 
bably have mado himself master of 
tills important point before the British 
troops arrived from Brussels. But he 
moved with such circumspection, that 
it was not till noon that he advanced 
from Oosselies,*!* whim he had passed 
the night, and it was' half-past two be¬ 
fore he had collected any considerable 
force ill front of Quatro Bras, by which 
time Picton’s division and the Bmns- 
wickers wore near the fleid. But their 
whole force, with the Belgians, did-not 
exceed at tiiat time twenty thousand, 
all infantry,! with twenty eight guns; 
and Ney bad in all mdre timn ^uble 
the number of troops, § of, whcm five 


* Tbfi Prussian loss in the battle, according lo their official account, whs 

Oin«i«M. Ilca» 

Killed.66 , .344 

, wounded, ..... 306 3^66 


872 ll;7W 

and 16 ui. 207, 20S. 

, t ordep were in those tonna“ The intention of his Mja 
jsul that is before you; iliat a/ler having vigorotisly pregged it, you wil.. 

‘ we moyuuitein surrounding the corps or the enemy between Sorob^e^- __ _ _ 

corps were routed, then his Majesty would tnanueuvre in your direction, In dbier to fliclU 
, tate equally your operations/* 4t the Hvomc b^ore 4Xt2 b*€U>cii pM' af ^ 

JUMim, Campaign of 1816, p. 168. . . ^ 

16,756 Ihiantsy/ ' ‘ 


that yon attack 
\ipon,\;^at 
rs'e. If this 


laoao Infhntry, 

3,004 Cavalry (Bclgluis). 




»S 


1,866 

.V \ 'i 



.j 2Q,094 and 28 guns. -JlTtOl^ 

c^me up about Hre o*tiock, and when this wau^ a(«ie the 
eayOfl^kOnd M guns. 

{ Ibroe ^uidor Ney cri|dnally 

geOond cotps (^ille), . . .. > . aud'^ 46 

, lataapef^ V ’ ■* ‘ '' ' 

Cuirassiers* - - " ‘ 

Itehthersq, 

,r3i 


/ ' / 






/ 


I 

' ‘ < .s * 




>' 0 ' fdftali '' , ' ^ \ iu^. ■ ; v 

<<Ws fdree, howmi^ foul^ti^QuaOTBcs^ thc490x#'of 
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thousand were cavalry, a hundrod 
and sixteen'pieces of cannon. 

5% It was well for the Biritish corps 
that the French martial did not i^n- 
centrato his whole amjr together, and 
commence his attack with his united 
force ; for if bo, they must inevitably 
have been crwhed. ; But Napoleon's 
orders to reserve a large body hand 
to strike the decisive blow against the 
Pnis^ans at Ligny, led him to leave 
dErlon with nlnet^n thousand men 
in reserve near Gosseiies, to be at han<l 
to support the Emt^ror at Ligny. In 
effect,' the :i£ppfoacbi of that coi^ms, as 
already mentidned, had a mateinal in- 
fiuence on the battle at that place, 
thongh they did not actually take pait 
in it. N ey himself, with eighteen thou¬ 
sand foot, eighteen hundi^ and fifty 
cavalry, and forty-«ix guns, commenced 
the attack at Qoatre Bras. The Bel¬ 
gians were soon overthrown; but, as 
they were retiring from the field, a 
broad lin% of I'ed uniforms, ,to the in¬ 
expressible Joy of the Prince of Orange, 
was seim on the road frotn .Brussels; 
and soon after, Pieton’s division and 
the. Duke of Brunswick’B men came up 
in haste and covered with dust. In¬ 
stantly forming with gioat precision 
when they ^)t in sight of the enemy, 
along the S^unur road, the British di¬ 
vision in front, and the Hanoverian 
brigade in 4 second line, they prepared 
to receive their attack. The Allies 
were now equal in number to the 
iyench;; being somewhat above 
twenty tboumd; but the fgnner had 
not above twenty-fight guns, and no 
horsey exceptsome squadrons of Bruns¬ 
wick hussars,' which gave the enemy at 
,fir^ a decided advantage. The Bel¬ 
gians, ipdeed, two thousand cavalry 
on ) ;^t -they nev^ could be 

to. face the raeniy, and, when 
led forward to the char^, fled with 
''each preclpitaiion, in on e^yperiod 
of the action, that th^swe^ the Duke 
of Wellington and hhi eUn with them 
through Quatre Bras, and. were not 
agfidn seen on the field* T&eDukenpw 
ordered part of the Brunswickers to 
move UP oh his right, between the 
Ch^)etot roadmid the Boia de Bosmi, 
whilj^ be caused Kempt and Pack 


{to advance, bringing, up their right 
shoulders, so ««to occupy the grouml 
between that road and the wood of 
Piermont. Two heavy French masses, 
fpreceded by a cloud of skLnmahersi, 
advanced to meet them; the Bkimiish- 
ers drew off as the advms lines ap¬ 
proach^ ; gi'adually tlie JE^nch fire 
slackened, and their cohunos began to 
waver; then, uniting with a mighty 
shout, the British rushed on wifh 
lowered bayonets, and drove their op¬ 
ponents back in confusion to thrir 
original position. 

53. Upon tliia the French eavaJiy 
rode with the \itinost gallantry dose 
up to the British infant^, now wholly 
denuded of horsemen, and assailed 
them with such rapidity that the 
sabres were niwu more tlian one regi- 
met before they had time to form 
Rquare. The 42d, in ptirticular, were 
cliarged isi the middle of a field of 
taJl rye ; two cumpauica had not fallen 
back into the square when the lancers 
were upon them, and they were driven 
back upon it, followed by some of the 
horse, and were almost cut to pieces^ 
with their brave colonel, Sii* Robert 
Miicara, who was killed on the spot* 
The French horsemen, however, paid 
deiir for tiieir success; for a well di¬ 
rected volley from the romiiinder of the 
regiment stretched many Of them on 
the plain, and the men, cloBing mpidly 
in, bayoneted such ati had peioetrated 
into the square. Meanwhile ' Pack’s 
brigade, consisting of the Itoyate, 42d, 
44th, and d2d, which here u{^Id their 
noble character, Bucceeded, after an 
arduous coufiic^ in repairing tlxe 
enemy on the lem of the high-road. 
The third of these regiments being 
suddenly assailed by l^cers in rear, 
when engaged ip. fronts having no 
time to form square,^ performed Uio 
astcmiriiing feat of receiving the cavalry 

* The colonjri of the 4ltb, Hammerton, 
when he heard rush of hoieetaeu in hU 
rear, calmly callsia out, rank, right¬ 

about flieef—l*re»htr*Firei*' The aflfeCb of 
the volley in line{^ at tw<?uty pdcos’.dij^tance, 
was very great; but some oftfieboldostt^the' 
hmcenr reiUihea tbs bayonets, and oito 
SurignC^u'lsi^sevomiy intbofa^ butthat 
herolo ofSocn’* anridst aU tho agouy 
, >«6und, 'p^etved tH by thmjMog 

[ hSmsrif on his t il3| 
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in line, defeating it by & aingle whieh raised bis horse to above five 
TveU>*directed discharge^ of the rear thotxsand^ enabled Ney to employ that 
rankj .who faced about for that pur- aim with fatal effect. The 42d and 
pose. At the same time, the 2$th| ^44th, now form^ in square, were 
d2d, 7,dUi, ami d5thv£ormmg KemptV char:i^. BO frequently to the veiy 
brigade, maintaiaed their ground on bayonets of the solders, that nothing 
the Mt; and although the French but thek extreme steadiness saved them 
troopB, both cavahy and infantry, from destruotipn. The 28th was as- 
fought with the utmost fury, and re- sailed suddenly on three faces at once, 
peatedly rode up to the very bayonets by cuirassiors and lancers. 28th, re- 
of the soldiers, cedling out, “Down member Egypt!” exclaimed Picton, 
with the English!—no quai^r!—no who was in tie inside :* and motion- 
quartcrT* and the enemy's cannon less the men stood wi^ their muskets 
wiUi unresisted fire made dreadful in their hands. Kot a voice was heard 
havoc in the British squares ;yet little in the square but that, of the cutonel^. 
ground was gained, and (Jiiatre Bras who called aloud,?* R<^y I“ Thehi^ 
was still in the bauds' of the allied corn concealed the horsemen from 1m 
troops, though 'the enemy's home re- foot-soldiers ; but soon a hollow rush 
peatedly rode up to its streets. was heaid, the corn-blades bent sud^ 

64. In no action of the war did the denly forward, and the lauoes of the 
Britishcombat to greater disadvantage, eueniy appojured wilidn twenty paces, 
or with more desperate valour, than The word “Fir© !” was then given by 
here, from halfqwt two, when the the colonel ;t each front of the squares 
battle commenced, till throe o'clock, poured in a deadly volley, and the 
wh^ Wellington in person anived. proud horsemen were instantJy scatter- 
He had just galloped across fix>m Biye, od in every direction: a rolling 6re from 
where he had had a coufereuce, a& the rear raqks completed their defeat, 
already mentioned, with Bluolier, on 66. Notwithstanding their heroic re- 
their joint operations, an<i oxpressed sisiance, however, tile conilmt, from 
hie doubts to the Prussian general on the w^ant of cavalry and the scanty aif^ 
the nature of the ground he had chosen tilloiyon the side of the Britieh, was 
for tiie battle. Oonfidont in his gi’eat for long unequal. The Boia de Bossu, 
superiority, especially in cavalry and a post of great moment, as it entirely 
artiUery, Ney pushed his advantage to covered the English right flsuk, had 
the utmost. Anxious to fulfil tlie iu- been at lotigth lost ; and the squarSB 
atrqctions he had i*eceived,, and repulse in the opeji fields, soraly reduced by 
the British before their roinforcements the grape-shot of the batteries, could 
arrived, so aa to be able to fall with hardly close up with sufficient mpidr 
tine bulk of bis lorocs on the Prussians ity to wi^stand the ;n^^ted hnd des- 
when engaged with the Emperor at perate eWges cf^KeUeman'e horse- 
Ligny, he made the attack with all his The men were becoming impatient xmr 
accustomed vigour. FoyV division as- der the dreadful fire of emmon to 
jsajled Qliatre Bras; Bacheluz the vil- which, from-beingneoeBaarUystatiaiuL^ 
lags of Pierzttont; while on the ex- through the waM^otcav^aby^tfeoywer^ 
treme Fjrench left, the w^ood of Bossu exposed, ai:idxepeattiK%esked[, **;Wimn 
war carfaed, after a bloody combat, by ^aU wo be at them f ” ^ Theherolc »- 
Jmome. In eomequence of the Brit: shitanoe of tiie 42d and 44'0i, now Bore- 
dshhavii® few cannon, a,fid, after the ly reduced, was watched wj^ intmise " 
^ht q# ilk Belg^ horse, no cav- by Pieton, who,;das 3 Miii^ 

ohj,. the^whole weij^t.of the conflict getting the Belgian had 

fell who had no re- fled from the field, to 

Bomreb lint to timew tiiemselvaa with andlmviBg.imoihair oav^ahyat^^ 
ell phssiblqx^dit;^ Mo squares. The poaal^ temitfA ^ the 
opiKflrtai^ With f^tazguig thi eidre^iers aiod^ 

V.* ixwV. I.W-i'• 

dbred at thbi t ; 
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l^cers 'with infantry. For this pur- Ney, upon perceiving thia acoesBion to 
pose, he formed the Royals and 28th the allied forces^ despatched a peremp- 
into column, otid^ placing himself with tory order to d'Etlon, to join him with 
Kempt at tlUir head, followed.hy* the ^is whole corps without a moments 
32d, plunged headlong, with loud delay—a step which exercised/as will 
shouts, into the mid^ of -the enemy*s appear in the Ber[a©l, a most important, 
cavalry. TheywereitumediaMychaiged perhaps decisive, influence on the fate 
onfall sicl^s by lancers and cuirassierB ; of the campaign. At the same time, 
but, altliough entirely enveloped by he strongly reinforced his troops in the 
their f\u*ious assailants, they repelled wood of Bosau, and, by a r^oubled 
every attack by the precisou of theii* discharge from all his guns, prepared a 
fire; and eflectuslly took the pressure fi*esh attack. The 42d and 44th were 
off the 42d and 44th, View©*! from a now formed into one square, and, with 
distance,,the Biitwh squares could not the 30th, which also got into the same 
be seen amidst the sui^ging multitude formation, again repelled a fonnidalde 
of horsemen by which they were aw- attack of French lnnce»*8. But the 69th' 
rounded, until their places were made was not equally fortimate; for, before 
ap^rent by a sudden volley, which, the square could be completed, Keller- 
like the eaquoaion of a bomb, scattcrc^d man’s dragoons attacked* and broke 
the assailing squidrons in every dircc- it, taking its colours; and, sweeping 
tion. But stiU^the cxmflict wiis very on, again assailed Picton’s wearied 
doubtful; and the Belgian infiintry, bands, which only repelled their as- 
eeven thoxisand five hundred strong, Baults by their unvarying Bteadinesa 
were so paniostmek that they abaii- in square. The resistance \yaa most 
doned the field, leaving the British, vigorous at every point; but the Allies, 
Hanoverians, and Bninswickers, not destitute of horse, were threatened 
above twelve thousand in all, to with- witli beingtometl on cither flank ; and 
atahd double that number of French, Ney, deeming success secure, despatch- 
including five thousand admirable ed the hiken colours of the 69th as a 
horse. harbinger of victory to the Emperor. 

56. Despite all their gallantry, the 57. At length, at half-past six, two 
eitnation of the British liad now be- brigades of Guards, under Maitland 
come v© 2 ^ critical, when the two in- and Byng, arrived #vith some other 
fantry brigades of the 3d division, uu- trooixi, which raised the Allies in the 
■der Lieutenant-General Count Alttm, ficlrJ to twenty-eight thous^d men 
inf>Bt opportun^y arrived on the field and sixty-eight guns. The men were 
nbout fidi o'dock, accompanied by two covered with dust and drepping wilh 
batteries of foot-artillcry. This rein- sweat, after a toilsome march of ©igJiV 
forceisient, which added five thousand een miles from Engiuen. They Were 
five hundred admirable ‘ soldiers and immeiliately ordered by Wefiington to 
twelve guns to the British ranks, in retake the wood of Bossu, which ^ey 
sohie ^degree restored iho equality of : did in the tuost gallant style; but as 
the opposite forees, as Ney had twenty soon as they atterUpted to debotfeh on 
thousand nubn fifty guns; but hB the oriier side, their advance was check- 
five thousand hesvie - gave him a ed by a tremendoua fire of round-shot 

vast ftdvant^e in that aim. Holket’s and canister from the French letter' 
brigade, whiw headed reinforce- ies;.and they were driven back into 
was imtttediately. diraeted to- the covar of the trees with great 
Svarda the French leett, between riie alau^ter. A vehoment riiarge of 
wood' of Bofisu end the Chadiesoi ro^ Frenctf horse on the disordered Guards, 
•wbfie Kielmjwsuaeggrfs brigade, which which followed, was repedaed by # vcir 
fel|nivied,irec»vedorddre ley from ^ men under cover of the 

ite Biiliish left,' where the ditdh of the wood. Encouraged bgi^ 

. i^ps wht6h had so long fought whh this iiuooes», they he^ the wood, and 
iSie caTidty were mudbw^cedinnum. every effint of the enemy to atpriiiibsi^a' 
berSi and nejsrly exhausted by it was deleated with heavy ]i^ 
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Sttoh, how^yer, ma the fatigue of/^e 
Guam mth tMa obatiiwie conflict, 
that tuauy laiuted omoog the trees 
fmGi ahsclute exhaustion, when in the, 
abt af ^emn^ on their more robust 
comrades. .,Thi$ desperate struggle con¬ 
tinued for neiu*^ three hours, without 
any decided advantage being gained on 
side ; but, as night approached, 
it was evid^t th4t the enemy's attacks 
were growing weafcep> while the succes- 
sive arrival of theromainder of Cooke’s 
GiWls inspired fresh ardour in the 
weaned British. ^ 

5fit. Still none of the cavalry had ap¬ 
peared* nor did the first brigade of 
horse lurive on the ground 
till late in the evening; the groater 
part not till midnight, jdter the cyn- 
ffict hhd entirely ceased. Meanwhile 
Ney, with Reille’s corps and the cuir¬ 
assiers, was making the most desperate 
efforts to force the English from their 
position. But such was the rapidity 
and precision of the British fire, that 
all hie efforts proved inefifectual; and 
towaidfl seven, when Alten and ihe 
Guards, and a troop of horse-artillery, 
had come up, it becanie evident that 
the weight of force hod inclined to the 
British side- The Frenclx marshal, 
however, accustomed to victory, and 
trusting to the impport of d’Erlou’s 
coips, which he eveiy moment expect* 
ed to aarive on the field, continued his 
attacks with the utmost iinpeiiiosity. 
But the withdrawing of that powerful 
reserve which would probably have 
, .change^ ^e fortune of the «:lay, with.- 
Out ^nenting Napoleon, prov^ fatal 
to .I9>y. His last attaclu were all re- 
ppJMiyiih great loss; and at length, 
ktohg ^ the qtuck by their failure, 
d'Erlon had not come up, 
he serha Ipositive order for, him to ro- 
itaee hfo stew from Liguy, where he 

ah imp^^ession on the 
of Prusil^ i but he did not, 
it was . dark, and when 
ther.^ttle Was already lost WcUing- 
ise^mg^the on hie winga 

i tjjie Irne, vim .loud 
ahoi^ Mved lovw^ td the 
of Erench, who retired pro- 



to Frasnes, a mile from the field of 
battle^; and Wellington's men, wearied 
a^e 'marching and %hting, lay- 
on the ground on which theyhsd fought 
at Quatre Bras, snnximidied by the dead 
andthe dyipg. 

59.. In this hloody combat, the Brit¬ 
ish and Hanoverians , had three hun¬ 
dred and fifty killed, Wp thousand three 
hundred and eighty wounded, imd a 
hundred and seventy-two made pri¬ 
soners The loss of, the Belgians and 
Brunswickem was thirteen hundred 
more—in all,' five thousand two hun¬ 
dred men. The French loss amounted 
to four thonsandone hnndredandforty; 
and the fact of thd rapulsed amy sus^ 
mining a smaller loss than' the victori¬ 
ous one, is easily exjhuned by the cir¬ 
cumstance, that during the greater part 
of the day the Britirfx intotry, with¬ 
out cavalry, and but littlS artillery, 
combated against the Frpuch, who h^ 
fifty guns and five thousand admhable 
ho)»einen in dieir ranks. Among tib.e 
killetl was the gallant of Bruns¬ 
wick,* who uobly fell while rallying 
his men, when they were, suffmi% 
dreadfully under the fire of the French 
artillery. No guns and few prisom 
ers were taken on either side; !for 
the Froudi having commenced the 
cmnbat with giving no quarter, and 
evinced unparalleled exasperation dui*^ 
ing the whole day, the Irtish troops 
were driven into ^ scrnguinoiy species 
of combat, alike fore^ to thoir pre- 
vioiis habits and present ihdinatione. 

60. Dixriz^ the nij^ht 'Olt the I6th> 
Wellington reemved intj^lu^ce of the 
defeat of the BruasianA at Xugny, s^nd 
that th^ were rotroathig:m.g^t con¬ 
fusion in tl^e direction of Wa^ .Al* 
though, however, tho r troops, of the 
Rhenish provinces^ ro the nij^ber of 
nearly ten tims^, left.th^^bdbuts 
and fled to Liege W i^sc-WUhapelle 
bofofe they halted, yet hot was^ 
missi^ :^m the provinM 
Prua^ and trbopa joihed 

from tl^ ;o{ Mtmitont Awm thee^^; 
steady liShde 

most rookjjwB day*^ 

i. i ; ■< V" . 

^ ^ ’ j s ' , « ' ^ 
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broken confidence was placed inHbe 
aged chief who htd s6 often; le'd^thetn 
to victory; and aboveoli, in the'^nergy 
with which he ■^had been known oii 
many furmeir occadions to disas¬ 
ter. Kor was this confidence mi^lacOd^ 
Bluoher, on thistrying occasion,“proved 
himself vicrthy of hoo^g the vanguard 
of the mighty host which combated for 
the independence of .Europe. Placing 
Ml reliance on . the resources of his 
own mind, and on the stern i-esolution 
of his men, he directed his whole ener¬ 
gies to the one great object—the con¬ 
centration of the whole forces in both 
armies to crush Napoleon. His line of 
retreat was ducted Ixy Tilly and Qen- 
tinnes to Wavre, in order to be still in 
ooinmunication with the English forces. 
The reserve parks were brought up, in 
order to be ready for another battle; 
while Thielman'fl corps, which cover¬ 
ed the movement, was to march upon 
Gembloux, where, having formed a 
junction with Bulow, who was coming 
up from Hannut, the two united were 
to fall back ui>on Wavre, where, upon 
the evening of the 17th, the whole 
Prussian array wa« actu^ly concen¬ 
trated ; the battering train was with- 
<lrawn from tiege to Haestricht; and 
everything whi^ E^ili or prudence 
could suggest tras done to put the 
army in the most efficient state. ” Wo 
have lost one battle/' said Gneisenau : 

wo must gain another” Despatches 
were sent off to Wellington, announcing 
Blucher*areadihess “to oo-operat© in a 
general engagement on the following 
day in of Waterloo, not with two 

corps onlyi but ydth his whole army, 
provided^ if the Fr^ch did not attack 
, them on ^ 18^^ they should attack 
them on the and a noble pro- 

efiunatiou, wall issued to hi$ troops, 
which concluded with the prophetio 
. w<»rdB—^ 1 shall iimnediai^ly lead you 
anew against enemy; we ^ali beat 
hM, f<» it is "mm duty to do so.” 
di^> The English general at once saw 
cotddnot'lEmniainhiB pOSiHoh 
atQmiiire Bras, vjrfa^Ma left imk was 
im^ver^ of the Pru^ 

also, j^t " by retiring to 
Waterieij^/hemuid be ^.nearBlucher 
' that they would be able to aid eadbi 


other in case of attack. Accordingly, 
at ten o'clock ne^t morning, the Brit¬ 
ish army, which was by that time in 
.,great paxt concentrated,^ sixty thou¬ 
sand Strong, at Quatre Bras, r^reated 
through Gena^pe to WatbSloo. Na¬ 
poleon, accorefing to his ustial custom, 
I rode over the ghastly field of battle at 
I Ligny on the morning after the oonfiiot, 
and observed with sarisfaction the great 
proportion which the Prussian de^, 
lying fiTOund that village, bore to the 
loss of the French. From that, after 
! directing Grouchy, under whose orders 
he placed Vandamme’s and Gerard’s 
corps, with one of Lobau’a divisions, 

I and Excelmans’ corps of heavy cavalry, 

! with one of PajoVs li^t-horse divi¬ 
sions, he moved with his staff and 
Guards, and the two remaining divi¬ 
sions of Lob'au’ri corps to Quatre Bras, 
from which Wellingtou had recently 
before retired on his road to Waterloo. 
His instructions to Groucliy were “ to 
follow up the Prussians and complete* 
their defeat.” So rudely, however, had 
the French boen handled on the field 
of battle on the preceding day, that no 
attempt was made by them to disturb 
the retreat of either army, excepting 
by a loi'ge body of lancers, which, ^out 
four o’clockpin the afternoon, charged 
the English cavaliy wfeo were covering 
the relxeat between Qenappe and Wa¬ 
terloo. The day was oppr^ively hot, 
and the atmosphere dose with ihe sul¬ 
phurous clouds which bespeak an ap¬ 
proaching thunderstomiv Not a dl^ep 
of rain, however, had yet fallen, when, 
on the discharge of the first ^n from 
the British horse-artillery on the r%ht, 
the concussion seemed to rebound like 
an electric shock to the heavily charged 
mam above; a tremendous clap of 
thunder followed, and the rain instantly 
fell in such ’torrents, as in a few min¬ 
utes to flood the ground, and for a 
period stop dfi^moxnm^ts .on both 
sides.* When the weather cleared 


* “ firipiirat BubiU) nubes oqsluiuque, .diem- 

f 

tFeucrorum -ex'ooalia, bonto nox inenbat 
attk.*' 

poll, et crebi^ mieat ignibus' 

$!r9Ment«7uque. viria iotcuUnt tmmia 
teui;’*: MnHit b'8^. 
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Ww eavsii*y^ 

tibrovi^k Q«nAppe> l^avii^ 7^ kus- 

toi;hikik tli» enemy^ 
XhelWic^ lanoensninthe fiirsiiiitoiUC^ 
tha^tagimsat, eapporM hj a 
aqtia^as wkick abTorad the 
mr« i^ugb. the etreet; as, in s^te 
of tlie gallantry of tliat dktinguUked 
corpfl» its light horses and the sabres 
of Ike riders ^ere unequally matehed, 
in a iiusa cbaige^ mlh ike laUcers of 
Franca This was in an especial man¬ 
ner the oaae in ihe narrow chaussSo of 
Geoftp^r where the conflict took place, 
and trne^ the lancesj like the spears of 
the Haeedonian phalanx, presented an 
impenetrable front. Major Hodge of 
^e 7th, who bravely le<l his cori)S, and 
the commander of the lancers, were 
boik Idlled in close %ht> combating at 
the head of their men. 

62. Lord Uxbridge, now the Marquis 
of Anglesea^ no sooner perceived this, 
than he cluaged in person at the head 
at the £M Life-Guards. These mag¬ 
nificent trepp% albeit unprotected by 
armour, bore do^ upon the French 
horsemen with such vigour, as they 
were aacendhig rile slope on the other 
side of Genappe, that the shock was 
uteeisrible, and in a few minutes the 
lattcemwem totally defeated and driven 
with great slaughter headlong through 
the to^v Ko .farther serious attem]^ 
was made by the enemy to disquiet the 
t^krest, wUeh was conaucted with per¬ 
fect regularity and the utmost skill by 
the SngMi general. Wellington re- 
.tSiTitd with ]m whole troops to me front 
of riw forest of Soignies, where ho took 
utf bis position os either aide of the 
h|gh-jtxMm from Charleroi to Brussela, 
in front of rim village of Waterloo, on 
g^mind'vduch he had already selected 
and Bum^ aa the theatre of & 
batria. Kapoleon follow^ 
, W|^ tb#- great bulk of hie forces, and 
^ rii^an nearly opposite to the 
on both sides of the faiffh-road 
_ j^mChsrieKti 

b6sdq|UiE$^^ Belle Ailknee. 

boendetaohed 



foU f^znoanied to aboui eighty thousand 
men. W^ingtoiiwasnoteqii«din wint 
of numatteal amount, his whtde Wee 
beii^ ^ml^ sixfy'^vea thousAiid six 
hundred men ; out be was still more 
ihfericn: ih srij&ery and. in the (piality 
of part of t^ps. 'His oanuem 
amount^ to only one butvired and 
fifty-six peces, while ihe French had 
two hundred and forty-right; and the 
British, Hanoveriaim, and Bninswick- 
ers, In numbeir about fifty-one riiouaand, 
could be alone rriied on for the riiock 
of war—^the remrind^r being con^sed 
of Belgians, for the part'disaffected 
or recently raised Nakau levies, upon 
whom little dependence could be ph^d 
in any serious conflict.*'' 

63. Though the caznpai^ had only 
as yet lasted two days, yet its result in 
the first instance hki been eminenriy 
favourable to the French troops, and 
bad worthily rewarded the skill and 
daring of their chief. With a force in¬ 
ferior upon the whole fey fully seventy 
thousand men to hia emponenta taken 
together, he had succeeded in oonhbat- 
ing at liigny with advantage, at Quatra 
Bras with superiority of force; and no¬ 
thing but the exriuordina^ and unf 
seen circumstance of d*Erloh’s coi^s, 
nineteen thousand stro%, having b^n 
marched at the decisive moment fix^ 
from Quatre Bras to Lig^y, and agaih 
from Ligny to Quatre jBras, without 
taking a part in rither acrion^ had jfire- 
ventM him from gainihg in; the Very 
finst day of the can^gn what 
have jmved decisive suoeew ag^S]^ 
both his opponent^ ' Bod • j^lpn^a 
corps been riuown <m the &mk ol 
Blucker irimh hklastratouxuQ^ 

m . a * « A ^ > im 






txouBaa that of Jetta. 
force be«i fanrted aguni^ ]|?aA'a aoA 
Kennpt'a haroic Itt^gades, vhah 
vdoped by iKcUannai^’a <caili»a«i«r« «l. 
Quatr, Wtia, 'Hift diaiiifoM. 

eogagHd ^uld > h^TO’ 'iJM* ' 

tMlitte JUiaii^ nm orw^ 
up, opAjivea.-fp aa- wsoeto^''*^ 

BH»ee i(<’aofih i 
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ray’s part io cavalry and artillery, and 
probably tbe future communi¬ 

cation ,o{ Blncber and Wellington. So 
great were the advantages gained by 
the admirably coneelvea irruption of 
the Frencb nimperor into the apace 
bdwem the cantonments of the two 
allied armies, at the head of his own 
force, fuliiy concentrated, vdieu each 
of thoirs had a long diatanoe to go over 
before their troops could be drawn tp- 
gether. And such the dangers incuired 
by the allied commanders, and espe¬ 
cially Wellington, in delaying the con- 
centotion of th^ forces, after those 
(>£ the enemy h^ been all accumxilatcd 
at a single point* 

64, But the advantage, well-nigh cle- 
ciaive, thus gsiined by Napoleon in the 
very threshold Af the war, was lost by 
the stubborn and heroic resistance with 
which he was eneountered at Ligny and 
Quatre Bm by the Prussians and Eng¬ 
lish, joined to the extraordinaiy cir- 
ctUoBtance which led to both his armies 
being deprived of tho powerful succour 
of difolon’e corps, at the time when it 
waS' moat requir^ And the skilful 
Gohdu^ of the allied generals in making 
a parallel retreat, as from the circum¬ 
ference of a circlestill indining towards 
its cen^e*-Weliii^rton to the front of 
the wood of Sanies, Blnoher to the 
neighbourhood of Wavre—at once re* 
stored to them the advantage which 
the French Emperor had gained at the 
opening of the campEUgu. They were 
both now eionoeotrated, and in a situa¬ 
tion not only to give with their 


whde forces in a sing^ Mdt but to 
aid each other in the most cfScacious 
way if attacked separat^y by the bulk 
of hia forces. That was the decisive 
Circumstance Theyhad now regained, 
by their vigour and firmimss, after 
the campaign began, the advante^ of, 
which, by tos superior diligence in coii- 
centcuting hia troops, and rapidity in. 
directing their movements, he had at 
first deprived them. If fully engaged 
in front now with cither army, Napo¬ 
leon was exposed to a fiank attok fronii 
the whole weight of the other, entirely, 
concentrated, not more than ten miles 
distant. Prudence in sudi circum¬ 
stances would have counselled retreat 
to the French general, satisfied with 
the advantages already gained. But 
that was not the characteristic of the 
Emperor's mind, nor was it^ perhaps, 
consistent with the necesairioB of his 
situation. Daring, hazardous advance, 
staking all on a single throw, had al¬ 
ways been his policy, and it had so 
often proved succea^ul in circum^ 
stances yet more hazardous, that he 
had the utmost confidence in its not 
Mling him on tho present occasion. 
And in truth his cix-cumstanceB^ poli¬ 
tical as well as military, at home and 
abroad, were now* such that he had 
probably no alternative; and with all 
Europe advancing agiunst him, and a 
divided nation in his rear, bis only 
chance of salvation was in a great 
stroke, which might paralyse the alii- 
ance by driving the Eng&h' from its 
ranks. 


CHAPTER XCIY. 


OS' WAmtioo. 


ym a -niore ’luabneltoly 
nk^t to B0l<ii8ir& tlwft IW 

tiie bait i>f ib« tW 


the evetdag of theOttth. The whole 
tlnit day had be^ ^ark axid cloudy; 
aod towards eyOniog rain fell id 
tqmiite. insoameb mi, ih tiiatecslog 
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rbad Quatre Bras to 'W'aterloOi 

often ankle-deep in 
tmtOr: “ Wh^n the troops arrived at 
^ passage of the artil- 

' md wftggowB, ovier tfeP 

dwohed e^ace^' had ao completely 
ctit'lt up, that it was g^efallyi'^deed 
to a state of mud, Intmpereea in every 
hi>lbwwith la^pools of water. Cheer¬ 
iest and dripphig as was the condition 
of i&e Bolder? W'ho had to lie down for 
night in such a situution, it was 
prefOr^le to that of those battalious 
.who Were stationed in the lye-fields, 
wh®^e the'grahj Woe for the most jiart 
thnee 0^ fCur feet high, and soaking 
w^ fiPOib top to tnittom. The ground 
o^eupied by the French troqw was not 
. less.dreni^ed and uncomfortable. But 
hbW melaneholy soever may have been 
their physi<^ situation, not one feeling 
of despondency pervaded the breasts 
either of the British or French soldiers. 
Such was the interest of the moment, 
the magnitude of the stake at iasue, 
and the 'icdetisity of the feelings in 
either army, that the soldiers were al¬ 
most insensible to physical suffering * 
Eveiy man in both armies was aw^are 
that the retreat was stopped, and that 
& decisive' battle would be foiight on 
^ following day. ITie great contest 
of two-and-twenty years* duration was 
now td bO broug^ to a final issue: re¬ 
fs:^ 'a£t<n* dsBOBter would he dHhciilt, 
if ndt SmppiBSible, tp the British army, 
ihrot^ m narrow defiles of the for- 
cst>f Soighiea Overthrow was niin 
F^eneh. They had no reeterves 
to fall back upon; Paris would 
^ prize of the conqueror. The 

who bad seve- 
every ofher antago- 
for the first time to be 
ihtb obllision; the conqueror 

'sV' ■ , 

SOS the dreadful day I0 

> decide the destiny of Borne r 
eoneo^emp^a the heat, 
todssfa iHfie in the public lost,, 
shoold darkoeea 

the md^tahost 


dtuW'nCar,'’ 

to 






book vii. 


of Europe was to measure swords with 
the d^verer of Spain. 

'2. Nor were Ban^ine"hc^>Qa and 
well^foukded grounds of confidence 
wantmgto rite loroops of either army. 
The French relied with reason on the 
etU«<jrdinery mifitary talents of their 
£mpe^, pn his loi^ and glorious ca- 
reea5^ abd bn the almost unbrdkan serief^ 
of triumphs which had carried thek 
statidarde to’ almost every capital in 
continental Europe. Nor had recent 
disasters weakened this undoubthig 
trust, for the men who now stood side 
by side were' almost all veterans tried 
in a hundred combats: ihe English 
prisons had restored the conquerors of 
continental EurOj[^‘ to hie standard; 
and^ for the first tune since the Russian 
retreat, the soldiers of Austerlitz and 
Wagi-am W'ere again lOssembled round 
his eagles. The Britibli soldiers had 
not all the same mutual dejiendence 
from tried experience; fox a large pari 
of them were second battedions who 
had never seen a shot fired in war. But 
they were not on tlmt account the lees 
confident. They relied on the talent 
and firmness of their cblef> who, they 
knew, had never been conquered, and 
whose resources the Veterans in their 
ranks told them would prove equal 
any emergency. They looked back 
with animated pride to ihe unbroken 
career of rictory which had attended 
the British arms sinc«» they first lauded 
in Portugal, and imricipatod the ken^- 
fltone to their arch of fame from the 
approaching confiict with Napoleon hi 
person. Th^y i^re aat^ine as to the 
result ; but, 'oc^ what migixt^ they 
were resolutB not to be conquered. 
Never two armies^ of Mchi feme, 
under leaders of such renow^ and ani¬ 
mated by soich heroic feeling-brought 
Into eoUtdOt in. modem Emope, and 
never were intertrift tto feomentoua at 

is9u)e Vtfe® ' 

' Sw The field of 
motfel by the tettle ^hiwwas feugltt 
on fdlowihg day,, ^ftetenda about 
two mx^ in 'firofe the c}d 

htoed gard^' afri ohelmiui^ 
Roughmont mi the to the o^r, 
mftypt the 'JA 

left 
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to Charleroi runs through the centre 
of the position, which is situated some¬ 
what less than three quarters of a mile 
to the south of the village of Waterloo, 
and three hundred yards in front of the 
farm-house of Mont St Jean, This 
road, after through the centre 

of Ihc British line, goes through 
Belle AJliffn(!o and the hamlet of Ros- 
somme, where iN'apoleon spent the 
night. The position oecupi^ by the 
Britidh army foDowed very nearly the 
crest of a range of gentle eminences, 
cutting the high-ro£wl at right angles, 
two hundred yards behind the farm¬ 
house of LaHaye Sainte, which adjoins 
the highway, and formed tlie centre 
of the position. An unpaved country 
road ran along this summit, forming 
nearly the line occupied by the Bri¬ 
tish troops, and'Whi<^ proved of great 
use, especially in moving tlio artiileiy 
during the course of the battle. Their 
position had this great advantage, that 
the infantry could rest on the I’everse 
of the crest of the ridge, in a situation 
in bome measure Bcre(jned at least from 
the jx)int-blank fire of the French 
aHilleiy’; while their own guns on 
tho crtfflt swept liie whole slope, or 
jiatuml glacis, which descended to the 
valley in their front. 

4. NajKjleon’a tiuopa occupied a cor¬ 
responding line of ridges, nearly paml- 
Icl, on the oj>i>oaite side of the valley, 
Rtrotching on either side of tho ham¬ 
let of La Belle AUhmee. I'he summit 
of these ridgee afforded a splendid posi¬ 
tion for the Iiyeneh artillery to fiiMj 
upon the English guns; but their at- 
tf^ing columns, in descending the one 
hill and mounting tho other, avouUI of 
necessity be exjK^ to a very severe 
cannonade from the opposite batteries 
The French army had an open emmtiy 
to retreat over in ease of disaster; 
while the BritMi, if defeated, would in 
all probability lose a considerable part 
of tiieir artiliei:^ in the defiles of the 
forest of 'Boignies: Still even for a 
retreat, the porition had its odvan- 
t8ges» Ur the intricacies of that wood 
a&Krded. an admirable defensive 
tionfor a broken array of foot-solaiers. 
The French right rested on the viU^ 
VOJU XJL 
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of Planchenoit, whirix being of consid- 
emble extent, and beeei^ with stone en¬ 
closures^ afforded a very strong defen¬ 
sive position to resist the Prussians, in 
isaso .;tjiey should so far recover from 
the disaster of the preceding day, as to 
be able to assume uffensive opeisdions 
and menace* the extreme French right. 
The whole field of battle between the 
two armies was unenclosed, and the 
declivities and hollows extremdy gene¬ 
tic ; but tho rugged hedge of La Have 
Sninte, which ran for half a mile to the 
left of the village of the same name on 
the crost of the ridge, afforded great 
support to that part of the British line, 
and tho thick xvood which aurrouiided 
the orchai'd and garden of Hougomont 
was impeiwlovs to artillery, and proved 
of essential service in impeding the at¬ 
tack of tho French columns. 

5. AN^'eHington had stationed part of 
HUrs cor}>s, consisting of seven thou- 
baud mcii, at Hull, six miles on the 
right, in order to cover the gi'cat road 
from Mods to Bmsaels, in which direc¬ 
tion he oxi)ected the enerhys attack 
w’oukl have been made; and be dcs- 
pvtched lettei's to Louis XVIII. at 
Ghent, early on the morning of the 18 th, 
recommending him, in the event of the 
enemy attempting to turn him by that 
tovni, to retire to Aixtwerp. Orders 
were at the same time sent to the 
governor of that fortress to open the 
inundations on the side of .the T6te de 
FItuidre, and to the pei'son in charge 
of the magazines in the rear, to remove 
them to Antwerp. These precaution¬ 
ary measures, wdth the long trains of 
wmmded which were brought in from 
Quatre Bros,and theexaggeratodreports 
of the disaster sustained at L^y, pro¬ 
duced such consternation at Bnissels, 
that all the English who coxild get 
away were preparing for departure. 
The road to Antwerp was already cov¬ 
ered with fugitives of all descriptions; 
and the portions of Napoleon joyfully 
looked forward to his storing on the 
foBowitig day. Wellington, howeVer» 
was reived to stand Kie tvhole 

i^y/with the exoepbiha of the part', 
of .MBps hbz^, ooitstfting ol 
Fred 0 rld(k:<?{ the KethetianW coxp of 
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BdlgiaoB, aod Sir diaries Colville*s 
visioB of British, which iftationed 
near Hall, was now assembled; and 
Bludher, with whom he bad again com* 
municated during the night, had 
gaged to support him, as olr^y men¬ 
tioned, not merely with two corps, sus 
he hfvd requested, but with his whole 
army. He promised to be on the ground 
by one o'clock; and his line of mai*ch 
was to be in two columns, by St L^m-' 
bertand Chain uponPlattchenoit,BO as to 
fall perpendicularly on the French flank 
after the oombat was fully engaged. 

tl. The morning of tlie 18th opened 
with A drizading rain; but the clouds 
were lighter tibuin on the preceding day, 
and the sun occasionally broke in fleet¬ 
ing glimpses through the hazy atmo¬ 
sphere. Eagerly the pien in both ar¬ 
mies started from their dripping beds; 
at once they awoke to a rapid consqiouR- 
noss; but numbers were so stiff that it 
was with difficulty tliey could rise out 
of the water in which they lijwi pfissed 
the night. But the sight which pre¬ 
sented itself when they arose, soon 
riveted every eye, and moved Qvery 
heart oven in the must unthinking 
breasts in those vast arrays. Never 
was a nobler spectacle witnessed than 
bofdi armies now exhibited; its mag¬ 
nificence struck even the Peninaukr 
and lmi>erial' veterans with a feeling of 
awa The troops ^zed on each other 
with respect mingled with surprisa A 
stem joy was fait in hearts on both 
sides at the coble aspect of their an¬ 
tagonists.* On the French side^ eleven 
coluxmia deployed simultaneously to 
take up their ground; like huge ser¬ 
pents ckd in glittering scales, they 
wound slowly over the opposite hills, 
amidst an incessant clang of trumpets 

* Tasso aotfeipated this feolin^r in the 
following neldlo liznn of hia ** Jerusalem 
Delitcrod:'*— 

''Ednor itself in that fair sight seornM fulr, 
itndf^easare flew amid ovl dread and fear; 
The Jampots shrill that thnnder'd in the air 
Were tntwe mild and swM to every ear; 
i\i9 camp, though less, yet seemed 

more rate 

Xn that istrangd AoUe, more warlike. shriU, 
Olid clear, 

lu notes more sweet; the pagan trumpets 
Jar* 

These stmg, their armours shin'd; those 
gl»ter*d&r,'* 

Tasso, Ger» lib., xx. 3C* 


and rolling of drums^ from the bonds 
of a hundred and fourteen battalions 
and a hundred and twelve squadrons, 
which played the Mameillaifle, ^e 
'‘Chtmt du Depart,V the ** Veillona au 
3alut de FEm^re,** and other popular 

Soon order appeared to 
arii^ out df chaos : four of the columns 
formed the first She, four the second, 
three the third, f ormulablc forces 

of France were seen in splendid ar¬ 
ray; and the British soldiers contem¬ 
plated with admiration their noble an¬ 
tagonists :— 

' ‘ A nTimerous host; ift strenoth each armed 
1 ) 00(1 

A legion; led in :dght« yet leader aeoraed 
Each warrk>r, single as in cliief, expert 
‘When to advooco or stand, or turn the 
sway 

Of battle; open when, and when to clow 
The ridges of grim war. No thought oi 
flight, 

Non© of retreat; no unbecoming deed 
That argued fear. Each On himself relied. 
As only in his arm the mocnent lay 
Of victory.''! 

7. Two hundred and fifty gups, sta¬ 
tioned along the crest of the ridge in 
front, with matches lightetl and equip¬ 
ments complete, gave an awful presage 
of the approaching conflict. The infan¬ 
try its the first an<l second lines, fiank- 
cd by dense masBes of cavalry, stood 
iu perfect onler; four - and - twenty 
squadrons of cuirassiers, behind either 
extremity of the second, were already 
resplendent in the fitful rays of the aim; 
the grenadiers and lancers of the Guard, 
in the third line, were conspicuous from 
their brilliaat uniforms and cLwiinig 
arms; while in tlie rear of all, the four- 
and-twenty battalions of the Guard, dark 
and mossy, occupied each side'of the 
road near La Belle Alliance, m if prep*^- 
ed to terminat e the contesi The Brit¬ 
ish army, though little less numerous, 
did not present so imposing a spectacle 
to either host, frijm their being in great 
port concealed by ihe swell of tlie ridge 
on which tlujy stood. They were 
drawn up in two lines, but the infan- 
tiy chiefly in quarter-distance column^ 
with'thc cavalry in rear, and artillery 
in front skilfully disposed along the 
summit of the ascent No clang of 
trumpets or rolling of dnimB v/m beard 
from their rmiks; sikntl^y bke the 
t Maxov, JParadite lost, tb 230. 
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Greeks of old, the men took up their 
ground, thinking only of stan^ng by 
each other, and doing their duty*; and 
hardly any sound was hoard from the 
vast ari'ay but the rolling of the guns 
and occasional word of command from 
the officers.* Napoleon had be^ afraid 
tlrnt the English would retreat during 
the n^£[ht,'* and expressed the utmost 
joy when their squares appeared in 
steady array next morning, evidently 
with the design of giving battle. He 
anticipated the speedy overthrow of 
the English oligarchy, and resurrection 
of France, more great and powerful 

* “Thus, by their leaders' care, each martial 
band 

Moves into ranks^ aud stretches o'er the 
land; 

With shouts the Ti’ojans, rushing from afar, 

Proclaim their motions and provoke the 
war; 

flo when inclement winters vox the plain 

With piercing frosts, or thick descending 
rain. 
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thau ever. I have them, these:.filiig- 
lish ! ” said he. ** They exceed ‘us' by 
a quarter of their forc^ : but, never¬ 
theless, nine chances out of ten ore in 
3ur favour ” “ Sire,” replied Soult, “ I 
know these English ; they will die on 
the ground on which they stand before 
they lose it.” 

S. The British army on the ground 
amounted to sixty-seven thousand six 
hundred men,t of whom twelve thou¬ 
sand five hundred were cavalry; the 
French to eighty thousand :t but the 
superiority of the latter in artillery, 
and the quality of oil the troops, § ex- 

To warmer sons the cranes embodied fly. 
With noLso and order, Uirough tbe midway 
sky; 

To Pigmy nations wounds and death they 
bring, 

' And all the war descends upon their wing. 
£ut siUnt, breathing rage, resrived and 
skilM, 

By mutual aids, to flx a doubtful Add, 
iSwifi marched the Greeks.** 

Pore's ffoiMr, iSi. 1-S. 

+ Kauk and fila of the English army that fought at Waterloo, according to Slborne, 
exclu • IV© of those dotoched at Hall 

British, 

King’s German Legion 
HanoTerians, , 

Bnmswickors, . 

Nassau men, 

Belgians, 


Xnfkntiy. 

C«<?nlry. 

Amilei7. 

TotU. 

Gatii, 

15,>Hl • 

6,$43 

2,967 

23,991- 

78 

3,301 

i,m 

520 

5,838 

19 

. 10,258 

497 

465 

11.220 

12 

4,636 

866 

510 

5,962 

16 

2.880' 



2,880 


, l;J,402 

3,205 

MIT 

17,724 

S2 

49,603 

12,402 

5,615 

67^665 

150 

• 


SiBoiiKK, ii. 376. 

faiborae makes the effective strength of the French at Waterloo as follows 

Infantry, 48,f)5fl 

Cav.alry, , . . , . ... 15,765 

ArtUlory,.7,732 


with 216 guns.—SiBOBXE,!. 461. 71,047 

t Roe Appendix C^ap. xoiv. 

§ The compaiutive numbers of the two armies having been the subject of vehement dis¬ 
pute between the British and Continental writers, aud being withal a matter upon which it 
is extremely difficult to arrive at a entisfactoxy result, itsecms proper to observe that the 
statement iu the text is founded on the following grounds 
I. The British force is aeburately known from the morning state of the very day of the 
battle; it amounted ou the field, after deducting the troops absent at 1^1, to 67,655 men, 
and, iucluding officers, 69,636.—See Appendix F, Clmp. xciVv 

n. The loss of th$ French official retunis after the battle renders It impossible to arrive 
at the French foi*ce otherwise than by approximation. But, taking the data which they 
themselves have given, it is poaulble to arrive very near the truth 

1. Napoleon, in Book ix. M4m., gives the French forpo which crossed the. 

Sambre, as. 122,404 men and 350 guns. 

Oourgaud ^tes the loss atliiguy, p. 65, at MOO 
At Quatre Bros, p. 1, ofc . . 4,140 

ro,o4o 

Grouchy bad with him (Fragm. Hist 27)» 31,970 42,910 men and 03 guns. 

Total at Waterloo, . , , 60,094 252 

in, Kapoloon stated in his account of the battle, within two days after it was fought: 

-“We esUmated the force of the English army at 30,000; we supposed that the Frus- 
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cept the BritiBh, King's Oennaji Le- and HanoveriauB; for their httd con 
gion^ and Brunswickoi^, wasBtillgt^ter. duet at Quatre Bias had rendered ii 
Napoleon had two hundred and fifty more than doubtful whether they could 
guns, ’VVellington a hundred .and fifty- be prevented froip joining the enemy, 
six, of which half wei^ English; angP The French artillery was in like niau- 
of .^e French anaynolasa tlnin fifteen ner placed along iixe smnzuit of their 
thousand eight hundi-ed were splendid ridge, in a semi-circular fom, directly 
horse. The allied amiy was diuwn up fronting the, British guns, at the tlie- 
in the following order :—The right, taneo of from a half to three-quarters 
\iuder,Hill, extended behind Hougo- of a mile; and their army was divided 
monfc towards Eraiue la Leude; the into the eleven columns already nicn- 
chateaii, garden, and wood of Hougo- tinned. D*Erlon, with the first corps, 
mont were Btrongly occupiwl by Oeuc- was ou the French right of the chau^- 
ral Byng’s brigade of (luai’dB, as was see of La Belle AUi^ce: Reille, with 
the farm of La Haye Sainte by a bat- the second, on the left: Jerome’s di- 
taliqn. of the King’s Germiin Legion; \ision being on the extreme left, hi 
Heton’a division, wdth Peiponoher’s front of Hougomonh Lobau, witli tlie 
Belgian division, Beat’s Hanoverian sixth cortxs, except one division, absent 
bri^ide, end Vivian's and Vandelcnr’s under Grouchy, was in the second line, 
horse stood on the left of La Haye The cavalry, botii light and heavy, w^as 
Saiutc, along the lino of tlie rugged liehind the infantry: Milhaud on the 
hedge: Alton’s, Cooke’s, and Clinton’s right, Su>>orvip and Homont hi the 
divisions were in the right wing, with coiitve; Kellerman on the left. -Tho 
Ohass^’a Belgians; tho German and Guards were in the rear beside the 
Hanoverian brigades of Omptoda and gimt niad. ' Never/’ says Napoleon, 
Kilmanseggebeing in the centre. The “ had tho troops been aniinatf^ with 
cavalry, except Vivian’s and Vaiule- such spirit, or taken tip tlieir ground 
leur’s brigades, were all in the second w’ith such precision. TJie earth seemed 
lino : Ponsonby on the left, and Soiner- proud of being trodden by such corn- 
set, Dombeig, Arentschildt, an<l Grant, batanlH.” 

on the right of La Haye Sainte. Tho 0. The village clock of Nivellcs wrui 
reserves consisted of CoUaert’s Dutch- btvikiug eleven when the fii-at guii wa« 
Belgian cavalry diideion, the Binnswick hred from tlic French centre, imme- 
corps under Olfermann, and Lambert's diahdy followoti by a quick rattle of 
British brigade. The l^t vfm uncover- musketry from ihe left, as the weiglity 
ed except by a deep ditdi impassable column commanded by Jerome, six 
for aithlery, which, however, prc*ved tbou.^ind strong, appivjaclied the en- 
Buch an impedirdent, that no Berious elosurc.s of Hougomont, which was de- 
attack was made on that extremity, feuded by th,c light companies of both 
The artilleiy was aii-anged along the brigades of the Guards, under Colonel 
whole front of the position, and Macdonell ami Lord. Haltoun, and a 
swept tho gentle slope which descend- Nassau battalion ^d Uanoveijon rifle 
ed from it to tlie low ground which comjiany in the wood and orchard. 
Hepajcated the twtj cunaies, W'holly un- Byng’s brigade of Guaixis was in sup- 
brnken by enclosurea or impediments port on the heights behind the build- 
of any kind Gi*eat pains had been ings. Tho English light troops fought 
" token to separate the Belgian troops stoutly iu the wood, and, slowly falling 
from each other, and mingle them in back,.contested every tree, every bush, 
detached bodies through tho British every sapling, until the liro beciune so 

abm coi^ wHch might be In lino to the rights might bo 15.000. 'Tlio entihiy’s force, 
then'^ wasutmardH of ao.ODOmour-ours Im Waterloo; OoLi>SMiTn. 

sei. when it is rocoUeeted that this is tlie language of a defeated general, fres»n 
from the fleld of battle, tho strougest iiidicutioii that his force was at tho very 

least hO.hOO; and this acquires oddittoual force from the, oinmms^co, that his esti¬ 
mate Uio fpreo (B0,000) was inpludiog dota^ed at (7000). who 

took no part fn the action, not vety far iTom eon^t- See a very able aruiclo on 
Waterl^ in ilfo^iasins, Kov, p, 509. 
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vmna that almost every branch was cut 
thr(nigh by numerous, eome as many 
ay twenty, shot* Thirty British guns 
opened their fire upon wood; Na* 
poleon immediately advanced Reille^a 
and Kellerman’s batteries to reply, 
and supported Jerome by Fey’s divi¬ 
sion. Gm^Jually, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of its defenders, the wood around 
the chateau was carried by the assail- 
anis; but the garden and chateau, de¬ 
fended by a high brick wall, in which 
a double tier of loopholes had been 
struck out, presented an invincible re¬ 
sistance. Six companicfi of English 
Guards, under Colonel Woodfonl and 
Lord Saltoun, soon after regained tho 
orchanl, which they held for tlxe rest 
of the day. Napoleon upon this or¬ 
dered a battery of howitzers to pky 
u{>on the building, which soon set it I 
on fii’e ; the flames burst forth with j 
uncjuenchable fuxy, and the chateau was j 
in part consumed. But the second, 
and third Foot-Guards, under Colonel [ 
Woodford and Colonel Hepburn—who 
were all ultimately introduced into 
the post, their place in the rear being 
taken by the Brunswick infimtiy—with 
the light companies, under Colonel 
HacdoncU and Lord Baltoun, still held 
the courtyard and remainder of the 
building vdih unconquerable resolu¬ 
tion. The first of these brave officers, 
when a vehement onset had burst open 
the gate of ^ the courtyard, and a party 
of the French, great jjart of whom 
wore in the end sMu or taken, liad 
nished in, actually, by a great exertion 
of personal strenji^h, drove the aur- 
vivoiu out, and closed it in the face of 
the French bayonets! 

10. This assaliH, how vehement 
soever, Was but a feint to chnceid the 
real point of attack, which was in the 
left centre, and wjis intrusted to Mar- 
shalNey, with d'Erlon’s corps, nineteen 
thousand strong, who had not at dl 
been yet engiig^ in the campai^. 
They were ananged in four massy 
columns, supportedby thefireof eighty 
pieces of cannon, placed on the oppo- 

^ The Author counted twenty-two shotr 
marks in one tree, not six Inches in dianieter, 
at the south-east corner 01 theorohard, aiiort- 
ly after battle. 
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site heights, which played over their 
heads as they advatxced up the slope on 
the Britifdi side. Already ' tho corps 
l^ad moved to the front, when the Em¬ 
peror perceived on hi^ extt^me ri)^t, 
in the. direction of St Lambert, a dark 
mass in the openings of the Wood. AH 
glasses were immediately tdmed in 
that direction—I think,*' said Soult, 
“ it is five or six thousand men, pro¬ 
bably part of Grouchy’s army." Napo¬ 
leon thought otherwise; he never 
doubted they were PrussianH. Three 
ihousiiud horse, consisting of Bomont’s 
and Subervie’s fight cavahy divisions, 
were detached to observe this corps, 
Olid an order^vas soon after despatched 
to Grouchy to hasten to tho field of 
action. Meanwhile, the cannonade had 
gr(»vn extremely warm along the whole 
line; nearly four hundred guns on the 
two sides kept up an incessant fire; 
the tiniilleurs along the front were 
Tvarmly engaged; and in the midst of 
it, Ney received orders to direct his 
attack on the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte, and the line on its left, in order 
to force back the British left, ^d in¬ 
terpose between it and tho Priissiiuis, 
who still remained etationaiy in the 
wood. It was now noon. Ney pushed 
forwanl his batteries tc» the most ad¬ 
vanced heights, on his own side of the 
valley, and his tioops in the four 
columns advanced to the attack. The 
clivisiouH of Buruttc, Alix, und Mar- 
cognet, forming part of d'Mon's men, 
were on the right, and moved against 
the British left, stationed along the 
he<lg 0 of Ija Haye Hainte; Donaielot’s 
division, which was very strong, form¬ 
ed the attacking column in ttie centre, 
and mai^hod against the form of the 
same name; and powerful bodies of 
cavalry advanced ou the flank or rear 
of either column, to take advantage of 
any opening which might bo effected. 

11. Wellington no sooner perceived 
; the formidable attack preparing against 
hia left centre, than he drew up the 
fine brigade of home, under Sir William 
Ponson^, consisting of the Ist Royals, 
Scots Gi^, and InniskilleuB, close in 
the jc^ar of Picton^s division, and placed 
Vivian's and.Vanclelenr’s Jij^t brigadek 
of cavaliy on the extreme British left. 
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Pbiwonby'B tirlgade of hea^ drcigoons 
'Wsur vtatiofiied bdiind tbe bodge of La 
£Cb^ Saiote^ in mieh a Bituiiiioii aa to 
4itmcea3ed frwt an enemy advancing 
tip elope in iheir front. Damtte'e 
forming 'Uie xight cohunn of 
d'SrlonlB corps, commenced the attack 
hy driving the Nassaners from the 
fartn-honse of Papelotte; but the lat¬ 
ter being reinforced, regained the post, 
vrtaich t&y continued to maintain, and 
the action on that side degenerated 
into a sharp fusillade. Meanwhile the 
other columna of atta^ moved steadily 
on against the English line, covered by 
the tremendous fire of their g\ii)8. The 
brigade of Belgians of Perponche!''B di¬ 
vision formed the first line of infantry; 
th^, ho4rever, speedily gave way be¬ 
fore the enemy wei*e within half mns- 
ket-ahot, at the-mere sight of the for¬ 
midable mass of tile French columns. 
Upon this d'Erlon's men, Bii>stai£iiug 
with resolution the heavy fire which 
the British cannon and infantry opened 
upon their front, still pressed up the 
slope till they were within twenty 
yards of the English line. Such was 
the indignation felt in the British ranks 
at thk conduct of the Belgians, that 
they could with difficulty be prevented 
from giving them a volley as they hur- 
riedthroiightotherear, Arrivedinfront 
of the red-coats, however, the French, 
consisting of Alix and Marcognet’s 
divisioxis, halted, and a murderous 
fire commenced, which soon fearfully 
thinned the nearpst British division^ 
which began to yiehi Picton, upon 
this, ordered Pack’s brigade to advance, 
consiatiiig of the 42d, *44th, 92d, and 
Boyal Sc^; and these noble veterans, 
as on the ,brow of the Mont Have at 
Toulous^ advanced with a loud shout, 
and pour^ in so close and well-directed 
a fire, that the Fnanch columns broke 
ajid recoiled in disoider. At this in¬ 
stant, the rush of horse was heard, and 
Ponsohby’s brigade/ bursting through 
or leaping ov^ the hedge which had 
eoucemed them from the enemy, dashed 
throu^li 4he intemls of the iafantry, 
who 6p&aei to let them pass, and M 
h^Milong on ihe wavering column. The 
ahock waa a few seconds 

the whole ftwas waa’ pierced ihrough, 


ridden over, and dispersed; the sol¬ 
diers in despair fell on their faces on 
the grouM and called for quarter. In 
five mimites^ two thousand prisoners 
and two eagles were tidcen-'^one by 
^ Greys and the other by the Hoyam 
-^and the oolamn was utterly de¬ 
stroyed* ff 

12. Traiistporbod with ardour, the 
victorious horse, supported by Vande- 
leuFs brigade of light cavalry, consist¬ 
ing of the 11th, 12th, and 16th dra¬ 
goons on their left, charged on against 
a second column of d'Erlon’s men, 
which quickly was ridden down, and a 
thouHFind more prisoners were taken. 
The Highland foot-soldiers, vehement¬ 
ly excitotl, breaking their ranks, and 
catching hold of Btirrups of the 
Scots Greys, joined in the charge, 
shouting “Scotland for ever !”t and 
collected the prisoners made during 
the fiery onset. Unsatisfied even by 
this second triumph, these gallant 
horsemen, amidst loud shouts, rode 
up the opposite height; and, having 
reached its summit, turned sharp to 
the left, and dashed through d'Erio'n’s 
batteries, which had sent such a storm 
of shot through their ranks before the 
chai'ge began. Taken thus suddenly 
in fiank, the gunners could neither 
wheel round their pieces nor make 
any resistance, and they were speedily 
cut to pieces, the tiwjes cut, and the 
horses hamstrung or killed.,. 

18. So forcibly was Napoleon struck 
by this charge, that he said to Lacoste, 
.the Belgian guide, who stood baside 
him, “Ces terribiea dhevaux gris*- 
comzue ils travaillent j: He instantly 

» t 


^ Oil th$ eagle of the j^th Begimeut. talcen 
by Serjeant Kwart of theGroy& wei'oinsvrib- 
ed the words ^Jena, AufeterUts, Wagram, 
Byluu, an<X Friedland.** iSwart was most 
properly made an officer. He took idle ea^le 
after a most desperate atrugffle.*-*SiSOBNE, 
ii. SC. 

‘ t See Appendix. G; Chap. xciV-. where a 
very curious account is rt ven by % James 
Amteur, rougUcrider to the fioota Greys, oi 
this memOrablo ehofigevin which hjc bore a 
most guUunt and dtttUiguishedpart it was 
tUmUued to the Author by Mr Armour bira- 
self, and' few narrativefl ever bore so clearly 

the Blifmet-iuartc of truth. , , 

t Why are these wotd^.with “Konheim 
and Waterloo/’ In both of which hatttoa they 
took part, not engrawu on thir hrtmet of 
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ordered Jaquenot's light cavalry, con- 
elating of chasseurs and lancers frcmi 
the second line, to oharge the vic¬ 
torious Bririah; and theee fresh troops^ 
easily overthrew the English horsemen, 
now much disordered and entirely 
blown by their unparalleled eflbrts, as 
they we*e retiring from tiie theatre of 
their triumphs. In the hurried retreat 
to their own position, General Pon- 
Bonby was killwi, great numbers of his 
men were out doMu or dispersed, and 
the brigade hardly bniught back a fifth 
of its humbers.*^ But the lancers in 
their turn shared the fate of their 
gallant opponents; Vandelour, whose 
brigade had been retarded in its ad¬ 
vance by an unavoidable circuit, fell 
upon them in flank when streaming in 
pursuit up the English slope, and drove 
them back with great elaughtc^r into 
the hollow. By the help of this timely 
succour, the heavy >n*igfide, by email 
detachments, regained their own lines, 
though grievously weakened. But never, 
perhaps, had a charge of an equal body 
of horae achieved greater success; for, 
besides destroying two columns five 
thousand strong, and taking throe thou¬ 
sand prisoners, we have the authority 
of tlie great military historian of Naix)- 
leon for the fact, that they carried, cut 
the traces, and rendered useless for the 
remainder of the day, no less than forty 
pieces of cannoa.t 

14. While this fierce conflict was 
going on in the British left centre, 
Napoleon directed a vigorous charg<f 

every officer and man in the Scots Greys 
Thcycim never have ao glorious a motto,— 
Sec A.LisON*8\tfari&erou^^ Chap. ii. | 58. 

* Great part, bowovor, rejoined tbeir ool- 
oura next day. The total loss of the biigade, 
from the 15t}i to the 19th June, was 613; 
and they wore, at the opening of the cam¬ 
paign, 1188 aabres, besides officers—or about 
1250 naeu.—Serviotf Jouirnal, October 
1848, p. 290. . 

t ** By this charge some battahens were 
cut to pieces; the guns of Noy were 
seized, or rather the Boglish dragoona after 
sabring the drivers, out the traces aud ham-* 
strung the horses, and rendered them totally 
useless."—JoMrwr, Tie de Mpolton, iv. 084, 
635. I am indiuod to think, however, ^at 
only forty guns were seized and their traces 
citi in this clnwge—which corresponds with 
Kufliing's account, who says the gtins ren¬ 
dered tisclcas by this charge were five bat¬ 
teries, or forty pieces. 


of horse and foot agnmat the centre 
its^f. Heavy columns of horse and 
foot mounted the slope above La Hayo 
Sfiinte, and the infautiy forming the 
left column of d'Erlon’s omrps entirely 
enveloped' La Haye Sainte, and began 
to advance beyond it towards Welling¬ 
ton’s tree. There, howevCT, British 
general had ordered the 7flth High¬ 
landers, forming the right of Kempt’s 
brigade, with the 28th and 32d, to 
advance; and these steady veterans 
cheered loudly, fired, ana, moving 
steadily forward, forced back the col¬ 
umn. Then it was that the heroic 
Pictou, as he wiis waving his troops 
on with his sword, and had just pro 
nouuced the words, Charge I charge! 
hurmh! '* was pierced through the head 
with a musket-ball, and fell dead. 
Kempt immekliatcly took the com¬ 
mand. Wellington at this instant or¬ 
dered a battalion of the Gennan Le 
giou to move up on their right flank, 
while on their loft a Hanoverian one 
of Kilmansegge’s brigade was also ad¬ 
vancing ujjon La Haye Sainte. They 
were driving the column in disor<ler 
dowii the hill before them, when Mil¬ 
haud's cuiiusaiers fell upon the Hano¬ 
verian battalion before it could lomi 
s<piaro, and it was almost destroyed. 
But Wellmgton spon had his revenge. 
He instantly moved forward the heavy 
brigade of Lord Edward Somerset, con¬ 
sisting of the Life-Guards, Royal Howse 
Guards, juid Ist Dragoon Guards; and 
these splendid troops, overflowing with 
strength, but in the finest order as on 
the paiude ground, led by Lord An- 
glesca in person, bore down with the 
utmost vigour on the French cuiras¬ 
siers, when they too were sounding the 
charge against the British and shout¬ 
ing Vive rEmpermr 1 The encounter 
was dreadful: for a few seconds, the 
shook of horse against horse, the ring 
of swords on helmets and cuirass^^, 
was heard even above the roar of the 
cannon. But at len^h the vigour 
and nerve of the English, albeit with¬ 
out armour, prevailed over their steel- 
clad antagonists. The cuh^assie^ were 
faii'ly ridden over by the weight of 
man and horse; and mslderabie 
nhmber, driven headlong over a pre- 
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oipice into a myol*pit» were, killed by 
tbe Mh* Otoers,tWdon ^derioo^ 
aa^ crushed by the wheels of some 
{U^ery .imd wa^^s whieb’ at the 
nibment were opiumg perished mis* 
eic^bly^ Somem^^s brigade pursued 
t$«ir suooess down to the foot of' the 
slope, jand then t<afi^ned their position, 
X(Ot without heavy loss froih the French 
batteries. 

15. During this terrible strife, Wcl- 
Itpgton remained, at his position at the 
fOpt of his tree, calmly observing the 
progress of the enemy, occasionally 
directing the advance a line, or the 
fonnation of a sqiuire, when the cir¬ 
cumstances appeared critical. So heavy 
was the fire of cannon-shot to av1u(;1i 
he was exposed, that nearly all his suite 
were in the ooiu«e of the action killed 
or wounded by hia side; and be wits 
obliged, in the close of the day, to the 
casual assistance of a Piedmontese ofii- 
cer,+ who stood near, to carry the most 
necepsaiy orders. “ That's good prac¬ 
tice,” said he, as the cannon-shot struck 
the bxuncheH above Lis heful: '^they 
did not fir© eo well in Spiiin.” At 
length, however, all the attacks <jf lu- 
fantay in the centre were repulsed; 
but Nfipoleon, still persisting ai the 
effort to carry that part of the field, 
and force the Britiidi right centre, 
brought up his whole light cavaliy +/> 
the attack, and supported them by the 
cuirassiers in the second line, fisuch 

' s ^ 

' * ** Forthwith the spurred courser foiward 

, lues; 

'Vithn^ Ihoir reals pht were their hihods 
’ lotwr; 



overspread begun 
. ^eir shining iurtus> and far more shining 
imn. 

Of breskW'spoQirfi, of rinfipug helm and 

A dreadftu hwoor rest’d oji t'vcry side; 
fhere lay a horse, iuiothar Uu'ough tho 

■'A#' 

,dltm^ntcd was hisguideV 

. fxiani prayed, 

was'the'''‘ 1^ it 

thbthsdlvt^ lEhoy 
^ vii 10&. 

’+ the 


waa the ardour of the French horse, 

their impatience under 
the the British guns^ that many 
1 of the i^arve brigades were brought 
up or advam^ without ordto, and 
soon nearly the whole ca^^alry was en- 
gaged. Their attacks were directed 
on both sides of the great rci;ad by La 
Haye filainta The assault continued 
also fiercely round Hougomont, ■ now 
entirely surrounded by multitudea of 
fckot and horse, though still held by 
the Guards and Nassauera, supported 
by the Brunswick infantry on the 
heights in their rcrfir. A formidable 
flank attack was made at this time by 
IkiclieluK with Ilia division, who cn- 
deiivtiured to tum that important post 
by interposing witli his whole force 
between it and the iximainder of the 
British liiR' which stretched toward^ 
La Ihiye Sainte, It was, however, dc 
feated by tlie iidirlrnbly served fire 
.Captain Cleson’a batter^ of fo(jt-an..- 
lery, which lit-cnilly crushed the head 
of tlto French column as often jis it 
(j^iiric within mngo. 

10. A heavy column of cavalry short¬ 
ly after upproiicUed the British right 
centre, which Somerset’s brigade, with 
tl)cir rctluccd uumberh, were unabje to 
chf^ek. The Miirquiif of Anglesca upon' 
this p\it hiuiself ut the head of Tripp’s 
I Belgian Cixrabineers; but, though head- 
f^d by tiiat officer with his nccustotued 
galiautrj, not a man followed; and they 
finally with such vebemenco a? 
well-high to away two squadrons 
of tltevikl hueaarn, lung’s Gennati Le¬ 
gion, which wore advancing in 
Ill© 3d, hWover, soon recovered Ihoir 
Older, and, led by Anglesea, charged 
the euiraasiera,wirh such vigour that 
they broke entirely tbri>ngh tinem. But 
being atiaclced on either flank afk^r 
their success by fresh regiments of 
hoxse,r. they wifforeil diwifuUy, and 
were xbrcofl to seek iefuge behind the 
squares. S6 gimi^Vws the pressure 
here, that Wriiin^»n wiii obliged t<r 
bring up Gen^y bri^e of 

DutSi troops/ ana,hifl whole i^eserve 
from Bmn-la^Leud^ where they hod 
been statimied;to 4 vt>|dbelngoutfianked 
on that side.' ‘-'M l^ey upiM'oached, a 
regii^^ of HiuiOveiian oavahyv 
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Cumberliind htissara,athoiisand strong, 
■which was ordered to charge the French 
liorse in that quarter, being i*eceived by 
a shari» fire on crossing the ridge, turned 
about aiid fied, never drawing bridle 
tfll they reached Brussels, where their 
unexpectetl entiy created the utmost 
alarm. .Asiam'e fight infantay brigade, 
however, consisting of the 52d, Tlst,^ 
and 2<l and 3d bati^ions of 9fith, 
■with a brigade of the King’s German 
Legion, ahd Chassd’s Dutchmen in swp- 
])ort, stood firm, cmd, bringing up their 
right shoulders, with their batteries in 
front, not only opposed an invincible 
barrier to the progress of the enemy, 
but regained the 0 ]i*cliard of Hougo- 
mont, which had heen carried^ in the 
cfirfer jjart of the day. 

iV. After this, |he British centre 
continued, for neany three hours, to 
be the theatre of the most extraor- 
dinaiy conflict which had occurred 
during the whole RCvolutionaiy war. 
Wellington had, after the last charges, 
withdmwn his cavalry frotn the active 
opei-ations of the fiel4 wisely reserving 
it for the close of the day, and trusting 
to the fire of tbe gUhit in front of his' 
lin^ and the the squares 

behind!, to writhstand the enemas as¬ 
saults. lUie Fjtech horee, above twelve 
thousand ih part clad in glitter- 

ing amour, iode the ^ope in front 
of the English line, and,'with loud cries 
and unpa^eled enihosksm, dashed 
through the ganfi, apd threw them^ 
selves on the squa^ So vest wae 
the maas of horiie iijim brought against 
the Blithe ri^|h^ oe^te^ that at length 
BriventyrHey^’ S^UB^ni? were en^ed 
in tlie attsiclc, and they ^Ued up the 
whole La Haye 

Sainte and Hougoxnontw fimt 11^ 
was comjKtsed of cuirassim^' in bur* 
lushed in the second the 

red iaucers of the Guard, in, brilMant 
iinifom; in the third, the chAsseurs 
of the Guard, in rich Jtm^d ecetum^ 
of green and 'wRh hlach bear-akin 
sh&os on their heads. iVe^r.hetd a 
more sublime iq^^le behh 

witncsswl t no force on gartti seemed 
cai>able of resisting them* Napoleon 
rode throxigh the lines, both of infantry 
and cavalry, before they mounted the 


British slope, and harangued the men 
before they left his side of the hollow. 
In doing so he was freqiiently. exposed 
danger; and Genei-^ Devaux, who 
commanded the artiUeiy of the Guard, 

, was killed by his side. On no former 
occarion had the French soldiers been 
known to exhibit 'such entlmsmsm. 
To support the grand chai]ge of horse 
in the centre, Donzelat's division of 
Ney*8 corps, in two columns,* advanced 
agaqist Wellington’s right centre at La 
Haye Bainte, while Reille’s men assail¬ 
ed Hoii^xnont on the right; and the 
whole French gtins which could bo 
brought to bear upon the menaced 
'port of the line, a hundred and twenty 
in number, wejre pushed ^is far forward 
as possible, and sent a storm of shot 
and ^eUs over the head of the horse¬ 
men, through the British squares. 
These were now ali withdrawn, by 
Wellington's orders, as much as pos¬ 
sible behind the reverse slope of the 
ridge, for the men were fast dropping 
under the terrible fire of the French 
batteries, and the gufis alone remained 
in front. Tlie charge of the cavaiiy 
on the batteries in the centre was irre¬ 
sistible. Disregarding the terrible fire 
of the British guns, which, discharging 

S pe an<l canister point-blank, made 
jhtfiil chasms in* their ranks, 
cuirassiers rode slowly forward, oaxw 
ried the gims amulet vriie)taent cries 
of and, dashi^ on,^ 

swept round the equates within j^tob 
aho^ often obmi^ to the very musades 
of the British > 

IS, But aU attempts to 

break that hfirdfclrdahiry, which seem* 
ed rooted earth. Lying down 
to idiot which swept 

sil^ce, 1^- 
by bombs and ri- 
once moving;'but 
no ih« .cairaesiers. appw, 

than the'Whole, imtanfjy starring up, 
tbreiw a> volley, that half m the 
hotf^men wore str^^ed' on the pl^ 
and the-bemainder recoiled, in dW<^r. 
out of the sridfe^ The Brit* 

guns,'witch ^(tdod to front, forty 
in mrinber, i^ijeatedly fell into*,the 

hands of the cavaby, whose valour^ al<* 
ways groTi*^ waa now rotised to'the most 
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«ntli\ifiiafiUc pitch of daring * The ar¬ 
tillerymen took refuge in the nearest 
squares: the cuirassiers rode round 
them; anxiously looking for an openii^ 
irometimea ivitn desperate valour striv¬ 
ing to make it at the sword's point, 
until the rolling hre of the infantry re¬ 
pelled the chaxge; and as soon as the 
horsemen turned about, the gunners 
issued forth, qmckly reloaded their 
pieces, and sent a destructive storm of 
grape after the retiring squadrons. 
Then, and not till then, the British 
cavalry were let loose in p^irmiit, and 
hurled the asstuling columns in coufu- 
fiion to the bottom of the slope, from 
whence th^ themselves were fain soon 
to regain the shelter of the friendly 
squares, to shun the onset of the fresh 
Jh^nch reserves in the rear. During 
this uni>aralleled struggle, several Brit¬ 
ish generals and the Prince of Oiunge' 
rejxiatedly threw themselves into the 
steady squares. Stand fast, 95th !" 
said Wellington; ^‘we must not be 
beaten. What would they say of U3 
in England ? ” Never fear, sir,” they 
replied; “ wo know our diity.” 

10. By the disaster which baa been 
mentioned, Ney had lost groat part of 
his artillery, two of his coltunns of at¬ 
tack were totally destroyed, and an¬ 
other was repulsed in di.sorder. Napo- 
Icon, however, ere long moved forward 
the batteries in the rear to his support, 
the centre columns advanced, and Don- 
zelat's division speedily enveloped La 
Haye Samte, and pushed up the sloj>e 
behind it into the very centi’e of the 
British pa^ition. The brave Hanove¬ 
rians of the King^s German Legion, 
who formed its ganiaon, three hun¬ 
dred and eigh^ in number, long main¬ 
tained their ^ouud again^ the surg¬ 
ing multitude. Bat their ammunition 

• By Weilinfftoii'BordcOT, tllo^r^JnT^ers, after 
discharging tlieir pieces w^cu tho cavalry 
were close iipon them, unlirubered the near 
wheri of each guo, and retired rapidly, roll- 
tng the wheel with them into the nearedt 
square. Bi>ee(UlythoFvenC)h horsemen came 
up, and ,tni*ew ropes prepared for the pur¬ 
pose, Uke the South American lasso, over I 
the gun; hut they could not make it move < 
along on one wheel; and, when striving to 
drag along their uri^e, ihc deadly voUey of 

S Are strotcfiod half of thoso thus on- 
•n the ground* and sent the rest head- 
>wn the slope. 
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being at length exhausted, and all com- 
mtinication with the British line, of 
which that furm-house was the advanced 
post, cut off, the gates wei'e forced 
opeii, and in retreat, which had be¬ 
come unavoidable, to the British line 
in their rear, great numbers fell, brave¬ 
ly combating to the last. 
by this success, which he thought would 
prove decisive, Napoleon ordered a 
renewal of tlie attack on the British 
centre and right; Ney'seolumus pressed 
on round La Haye ^inte, to pierce the 
centre of the allied position, while 
Reille’s corps advanced against Hougo- 
mont. But the steadiness of the Al¬ 
lies again repulsed them. The only 
success they gained was in the centime 
near iJh Haye Sainte, where a l)^^.ta- 
lion of Ompteda's.bri^de of the King's 
German Logion, having been impru¬ 
dently ordered by the Prince of Orange 
>> deploy and attack a iVench column, 
was choxged.in flunk by a regiment of 
cuirassiers, and destroyed almost to the 
^l^t man. Amongst the plain was the 
gallant Umpteda himself! 

20- While this desperate conflict raged 
in front of Mont St Jean and around 
La Haye Saints, Blucher’s tn^ops, press¬ 
ing on with unpaialleled ardour, did 
their utmost to clear the deflles through 
the forests behind Frisohenoont; but 
such were the dij0&culties of the ]>as- 
sage, owing to the horrible state of the 
ro^a, that it was not till half-past four 
that Bulow, who led the ^Ivanced 
guaid, was able to deploy from the 
woo<ii Long all their efforts were un¬ 
availing. The«deep and miry roads 
between Wavrea and St Lambert had 
caused so many stoppages and breaks, 
that the column was stretched over 
I miles. The guns often sank axle-docp; 
and such was the exhaustion of tne 
horses, that they were unable to drug 
them out. The men, wearied aa they 
were, upon this were bamessod; and, 
as at the passage of the Bt Bernard, 
their efforts were stimulated by the 
sounding of the charga—“ We cannot 
get on i ” they exekmued. “ But you 
mvM get on, ” waa the loyal-hearted Blu- 
cher’B reply. “ I have pledged my word 
to Wellizkgtcm, and you will not make 
me br^ it. Com^e! my childrcu! 
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-Yet a few hours’ effort, and you will 
gain ft glgrioua victory." This noble 
coudnot in the end met with its re¬ 
ward. The difficulties ware, by strenu¬ 
ous efforts, at lex^fth overcome. Blu- 
oher'fi advanced column, beaded by 
Bulow, sixteen thousand strong, then 
appeared^ in the rear of the French 
right, and, marchiz^ in echelon, the 
centre in :^nt, feU per{)endiculat4y on 
their flanL 

21. Genei^ Domont, who command¬ 
ed the CftYfidry in that quarter, was soon 
driven Imok, but he retired in excellent 
order; and Napoleon, seeing the pro¬ 
gress of the Prussians^ detached Count 
Lobau with two divisions of his 
caq)8, the third being absent under 
Grouchy, amounting to seven thousand 
in/antry, to arrest their advance. Lo- 
bftu^s men in their turn drove back the 
Prussians; but Bulow, rallying on his 
two other divisions, which had now 
come up, again returned to the chnige. 
The artillery cleared the wood, and ar¬ 
ranged themselves on its skirts; sj|:ty 
Prussian guns opened their fire,’ 'tmd 
their balls fell on the chuuss^e of Char- 
lei’oi, in the very lino of the French 
communications. Planchenoit, the bul¬ 
wark of the French right flank, was 
carried. Napoleon upfm this detached 
flrst Uuhesme with two divisions of in¬ 
fantry, and twenty-foui* guns of the 
Young Guard, who retook that itnpor- 
tant post: the Prussians again curried 
it; and at last Morand, with four bat¬ 
talions of the Old Guard and sixteen 
guns, was pushed forward to support' 
liobau and rq^ain the village. These 
i^doubted vetexuns restored the com¬ 
bat Planchenoit was recarried; Bu¬ 
low was driven back into the wood; 
the balls ceased to fall on the chauss^e, 
and the French flank appeared to be 
sufficiently secured. At six o’clock, 
Blucher received despatches from Thiel- 
mou, that he was attacked by a supe¬ 
rior force, and hard pressed ftt Wavre; 
but the fleld-marshEd's zxiaBteHy mind 
at once peremved iliat it was at Water¬ 
loo, not Wftvre,'thftt the oont^t was 
to be decided; and, without suffering 
Ixlmself to be a moment distracted, 
«veu by disaster in his rear, ho con¬ 
tinued to on evety man and gun 


in the direction of the iremendous can** 
nonade which resounded from Water^ 
loo. 

22. But although Napoleon’s flank 
was thus, protected for the time, yet, 
as he had intelligence that ano&er 
corps of Pntssiansj under ffi^tben, was 
coming up by Ohain on his right, and 
as, notwithstanding repeated orders 
sent to him, no advices Ixad been re¬ 
ceived of Grouchy to oppose these, he 
resolved to make a grand effort with 
his Middle and Old Guard, supported 
by the whole remaining cuirassiers and 
cavalry, and lleille’a and d’Erlon’s corps 
on either flank, against the Briti^ 
centre, in hopes of piercing it through, 
and destroying Wellihgton before tiie 
bulk of the Russian ^rces como up. 
At the same time he determined, even 
in the middle of the battle, to under¬ 
take the perilous attempt of a new for¬ 
mation of his troojw, turning on the 
pivot of the centre, with the right 
drawn in part back so as to make head 
against the new enemy that was ap¬ 
proaching. With this view he moved 
Domont’s light cavalry, Lobau’s two 
divisions, and the eleven battalions of 
the Guard, back from the second line, 
and formed them at right angles to the 
extremity of tho original line of the 
3^’x'cnch army. At the same time he 
causecl Duiutte’s division of d’Erlon’s 
corps to wheel round upon its left, at 
right angles to their fonnor position, 
and unite with Domont’s cavalry and 
Lobau’s infantry, who again com¬ 
municated with the Imperil Guard at 
Planchenoit.' The Fi’euch army, by 
these dispositions, came to form two 
sides of ft right-angled triangle, facing 
outwards, just 08 the Russians had 
done in Ibe latter part of the battle of 
Eylau. Reille’s corps and three of 
d'Erlon’s divisions faced the British: 
on© of d’Ekion’s divinions, Domont’a 
light horse, Lobau’s two divisions, and 
eleven battalions o£*tfae Guard, faced 
the PniBsians; while the remaining 
twelve battalions of the Giiard were 
formed into two columna of attack, di¬ 
rected against the Britieh centre, ^ear 
the ohau3s6e of Belle Alliance. The 
cavalzy on the heights who saW &is 
movement, and bc^ld at ^e same time 
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the retreat of Bulow's corps, now deem- The infantry in idl the British Bqnarea 
edthe battle gained, andloudlycheered: stiU stood firm; but the diminished 
it was thought Oiat the final chaigc of fronts, and frequent order “close up! 
the Old Guard, then arranged as if for which was mechanically obeyed as on 
immediate ^tion, would, ua' on alP parade, told how fearfully their ranks 
former occasions, decide the victory, were thinned. One general officer w^aa 
This confidence, however, was far from compelled to state that his brigade waa 
being shared by the French troops reduced to a third of its numbers, and 
actually engaged; some of them I'e- that the survivors were so exhausted 
treated without orders, and anxiety with fatigue, that a temporary relief 
and distrust generally prevailed. Nor was indisj>ensablei “Tell him,” said 
was Napoleon without disquietude: he tlie Duke, “what he asks is impossible: 
had no reserve left except the Guard; he and I, and eveiy EngHshm^i on the 
and* to Ney’s urgent request for more field, ratist die on the spot which 
troops, he anawei'ed hastily, “ Oii vou- now occupy/' Enough,” returned 
lez-vouB que j'en prenne ? voulez-vous the general: “ I, and every man under 
que f en fasse ?" * my command, vdll share his fate/*J 

23. Uneasiness also, in at least an Wellington, however, though caUn, waa 
equal degree, prevailed in the British anxious : all his ordei's were given with 
line. Halkct*a brigade had sustained hia usual quick decided manner; but 
eleven charges of horse; the two bri- he repeatedly looked at hk watdi, and 
gades of heavy Rivalry had suffered expressed afterwards the satisfaction he 
dreadfully; many of the regiments felt as one hour of daylight afteranother 
were reduced to mere skeletf»ns ; Pic- slipped away, and the iJOsiUou W'as still 
ton's^ Highland brigade could not mus- maintained. 

ter six hundred bayonets; multitudes 24. The Imperial Guard, which, after 
of wounded had crawled to the rear; the detachment to Flanchenoit, still 
and the waggon-drivers and Belgian consisted of eight battidions of the 
fugitives, crowding along the road Middle and four of the Old Guard, 
through the forest of Soignies, spread with the exception of two of Hie Old 
the re|wrt that all was lost. When Guard which were kept in reserve, was 
Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s brigades of divided into two columns. One was 
horse, which had not been aa yet seri- drawn up near the enclosure of Hougo- 
ously eng^ed, were, towar<Js the close mont, supported by cuirassiers, and 
of the action, brought from the left to consisted of four battalions of the 
the rear of the right centre, on which Middle and two of the Old Guard, 
the principal wei^t of the contest had The second, consisting of the four 
fallen, they were strongly impressed battalions of the 3Iiddle Guard, wim 
with the wreck and devastation of so 'stationed near La Belle Alliance. They 
many strong corps which there met werebothdireotedtoconvezgetothede- 
their eyes. “ Where is your brigade cisive point on the British right centre, 
said the former of these oftiem to about midway between Ia Have Smnto 
Lonl Edward Somerset, who rode up and the nearest enclosures oi Hougo- 
to receive him. “ There,” replied Lcml mont. Reille was ordered to bring all 
Edward, pointing to a cluster of horse- his troops to aid this grand attack, and 
mep, Bciu'ee a hundred in number, who form its left wing, while d'Erlou did 
were drawn u|> still in regular array the same on the right. Tlie former 
around three standards. Ponsonby's arranged, accordingly, Hie Avheje in- 
brigs die lyas reduced to a single squad- fautry and cavaliy which remained of 
roii^ those two brigades, which went his corps in columns of attack, and 
into action two thousand strong, could advanced up hill in a Wanting di- 
nowlii^r(%imi»tertwohundredsabres.t reotion, bcinde Hm orchard of Hougo- 

;* Where dayou sui)p<iNwI cm fiiid themt J He stijl Celt, however, aud expressed to 

would you have roe nuikaihem ?•', aU the troops whom ho ^droesod, confidonoo 

t A large pSjt, however, w^re wounded, or inthc final result ''iIardpoUudingtbie,geu> 
Boiifc to the roar with the wounded, andie- tleraeu/’ sidd ho; "but we sholl see whu 
joiued thelr colours, next day. will pound the longest."—Fatti’s letterf^ !«. 
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most. The second column of the 
Middle Guard, marshalled by Napo 
leon, was headed for the attack by Ney 
in person; and received directions, 
after moving down the chauss^e of 
Charleroi to the bottom of the descent, 
to incline to the left, , and leaving La 
Haye Saintc' to the right, mount ’ the 
slope alBO*in a slanting duectiou, con¬ 
verging towards the same point whither 
tlie owner column was dkecting its 
steps * The artillery 6f the Guard did 
not, as in former bittles, precede the 
colnmns, but took a position on either 
flank of the heights froin which they 
descended, and opened a dreadful fire 
on the British batteries. The reason 
of this was, that in moving up tho 
hill^ thoii' fire would have been miadi- 
rc<.twl over the heads of the British, 
and lost Napoleon wont with the 
second column of the Middle Guard 
as far as the place whore it left the 
hollow of the high-road, and spoke a 
few words—^tlie last he over addra'jsed 
to liis soldiers—to each battalion in 
passing. The men moved on with 
ahoutB of Vive VEmperenrf so loud 
as to be heard along the whole Britiali 
line above the roar of artillcr 3 % au<i it 
was universally thought the Emperor 
himself Was heading flie attack. 

25. Bui, mean while,‘Wellington had 
nob been idle.' Hill, who commanded 
the British right, gradually brought up 
all his troops into action, or .close in 
the rear of the columns engogod. Sir 
Frederick Adam's brigwle, and Gene¬ 
ral Maitland’s brigade of Gnanls, wdth 
Chaas^’s Dutch troo^, yet fresh, were 
ordered to \^eel to ttie left, with their 
guTiri in front, toivards the edge of the 
ridge; .and the whole batteries in that 
quaiier inclined inwards,' bo as to ex¬ 
pose the enemy's columns coniing up 
to a concentric lire. The centrul xjoint, 
where the attack seemed likely to fall, 
was stren^hened by nine nine-pouu' 
ders, under Captain Bolton; sixty 
pieces in all, ihduding thoso on tho. 
flanks, ■were brought to bear <m the 

♦ Tlie Guard was arrancod thus:..--** The 
Emporor disposed tbsm thtis, os boitalioiks 
on me Held, leaving two of them in ooIutqdb 
the fianke; an arraugomont whl(^ 
oo^neid tlie advantages of oponKordsirasul 
close order,^— GociWAtiD, Dl. 


attacking columns of the enemy. The 
troops on either side of tho central 
batteiy of nine-pounders were diwn 
up four deep, m the form of an interior 
tingle; Ihe Guards forming oue aide, 
flanked on thoir left by Halkot's bri¬ 
gade, consisting of the 73d, 30th, 33d, 
and 60th—while Adam’s brigade, con¬ 
sisting of the S2d, 7l3t, aiS second 
and third battalions of the 95tb, com¬ 
posed the other side on the right 
towajtls Hougomont There w^ere also 
two Nassau battiilions in the-first line ; 
while tho light cavalry brigades of 
Vivian and Vaiulcleur, with Domberg's 
dragoons, and tho remains of Pon- 
sonby'a and »Someraet’s, were brought 
up behind the liuo at the back of La 
Haye Baiuto, and stationed close in the 
rear, so os to bo ready to make the 
most of any advantjige which might 
occur, or a^^sail the head of the French 
column if it forced its way through 
the infantry in fi^ont. 

26. Napoleon, according to his usual 

custom, supported the attack of the 

Guard by a flank one from other troops; 

an<l they advanced in Echelon, Donr^e- 

lot’s division of d’ErloiVs coi'ps leading 

tho aseaulb, and the Mid^e Guard 

following in succession. The French 

tr<K)ps ascended tlie slope, as usual, 

with great gallantry, preceded by a 

cloud of timillourS: and tbev were 

* 

met by Ompteda’s brigade of the King's 
Qei'mmi Legitm and some Hanoverian 
and Nassau troops in column, the 95th 
and 4tli regiments and some other 
British corps being in line, But the 
Nassiui men having evinced some hesi¬ 
tation os the dense column approached, 
the skeleton remains o£ the Hoots Gveyn 
and 3d King’s German Legion, with 
Vivian's brigade, were stationed dose 
in their rear, in order to give agi’eater 
apx>earanco of consistence to this part 
of the line. The British guns, however, 
placed there were so disabled that they 
were unable to keep up anything like 
an effective fire on the enemy; and, in 
consequence, the French column lush¬ 
ing, forward, covered by a cloud of 
ti^diUe(ars on dther opened ^ 
ft disdw||6 Ml the 27th, that in 
ft few iniaut^ naff Its numbete were 
struck down ; while their guns opened 
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grape with such efftjcton Kilmaneegge’s 
Hanoyeriaae at a hundred yards* dis- 
tanoe^ that the square; which still held 
its ground with great resolutioo^ soon 
dwindled to a mere dump of mm.^ 
The Prince of Orange, seeing the dan¬ 
ger, gallantly advanced at the head of 
two Nassau battalions; but he was 
struck down by a wound in the shoulder, 
and the Nassau troops, overwhelmed by 
the severity of the fire, recoiled in dis¬ 
order. Wdlington then moved up five 
Brunswick battalions; but they too 
were assailed by so fierce a fire from 
the head of the French column, that 
they fell back in confusion. Welling¬ 
ton upon this instantly hastened in 
person to the spot, and ,by the electri¬ 
fying infiuence of his voice and gestures 
jsucoeeded in rallying the Germans, who 
re-formed, and opened so heavy a firo ; 
on the Ptwiich column that its advance 
was checked. At the same time the 
retreat of the Nassau men was stopped 
by the 10th hussars; and being an-1 
couraged by the close line of horse 
in their rear, th^ again stood their 
ground, and resumed their fira At 
this instant, the -Hanoverians and 
King’s German Legion on the left, led 
by Kilmansegge, dashed forward in 
double-quick time, with drums beat¬ 
ing; the Brunswickemagain advanced; 
the Nassau men caught the generous 
fiamc, and, loudly cheered by the hus- 
sara who followed in close support, re¬ 
turned to the chaise. By their united 
efforts, Donzelot’s column wae, after a 
fierce struggle, forced back, and the al¬ 
lied line advanced to the ground it had 
previonaly occupied on the cr^t of the 
ridge. 

27* Itwaaaquarterpast seven when 
the first column of the Guard, consist¬ 
ing of four .strong battalions of the 
MMidde Guards which advanced from 
the Charleroi road, moved forward to 
Ihe attaclt The vetenum of Wagram 
and Austeriitss were there;* no force 
on earth seemed citable oi resisring 
them ; thegr deemed almost every 

former bawe* The mm was low in the 
heavens whsh foimidabte body 

* No one waa admitted into the Guard, 
Tonng or Old, until he hod served twelve 
campidgne* 
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began to ascend the slope. The shadow 
of the mass before its level rays aug^ 
mented its awful impression. The huge 
caps of the gpwnndiera seemed a dark 
forest, idowly rolling on like ** Bimam 
wood to Dunsinane;'* and though it 
occastonally rocked under the terrible 
fire of the Rritirit artillery;^ yet the 
shock was quickly recovered. The 
ranks' dosed as gaps wme made; and 
through the smoke and fire of the 
tirailleurs, the sable plumes of the 
grenadLers were seen unceasingly ap> 
proaching. The British felt that the 
decisive moment had arrived; their 
honour, their country, was at stoke; a 
few paces more, and Europe was en¬ 
slaved. The French were inspired 
with the utmost confidence* Ney 
marched at their head: Drouot was 
beside him, to whom the marshal re¬ 
peatedly said, th^y were about to gain 
a glorious victoiy. General 'Friant, 
who commanded the grenadiers of the 
Guard, was struck down by Nay's side. 
The marshal's own horse was ^ot un¬ 
der him; but, bravely advancing on 
foot with his drawtr sabre in his hand, 
he sought death from the enemy's vol¬ 
leys. The impulse of this massy co¬ 
lumn was at first irresistible. The 
gxms on the sides tore its fionk with¬ 
out checking its (idvance.f The lofty 
bearskins of the grenadiers, as they 
crowned the summit of the ridgo 
amidst the smoke, gave them the ap¬ 
pearance of giants. Meanwhile tlie 6xe 
of the tirailleurs on the flank of the 
attacking column was so biting, that 
many of Adam’s gunnew were driven 
from their pieces. The head of the 
French column hod reached.the crest 
of the ridge, and the Imperial Guard 
came ni) to within forty paces of the 
English Foot-Guards, in the very apex 
of we interior angle in which they were 

t “ Wlien the Imperial Guard, led by Ney, 
about balf-{>afit seven o'riock, made their ap¬ 
pearance fmm a com^ld in close columns 
of grand dirisioue, nearly opposite, and. 
wltliln fifty yards tram the mumlci of 
the guns, orders were given to load with 
canister-shot, and literally five rounds were 
fired with this species of shot before they 
allowed the least symptom' of retiring. At 
the twenty>niutb, roantl, their left gave 
way.”-^irtfi^rey an ArtUlery given 
Maxwell, iii. 40L 
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formed; while the loud roll of the 
drums, and louder cheers of the men, 
told that they deemed the viatory 
gained, and Napoleoh's throne fe-eetal^ 
fished. 

28. The Biiti^ soldiers were lying 
down In a ditch three feet deep behind 
the rough toad trihieh there goes along 
the sumnutiof the ridge. ** Up, Gmrdst 
aiulatthemr oied^eDuk^, whohad 
repaired to the spot, addi’essing Mait¬ 
land, who commanded the household 
troops; and the whole on both sides of 
the angle into which the French were 
advancing, springing up, moved forward 
a few paces, and poured in a volley so 
close and well directed, that nearly the 
whole first two ranks of the Imperial 
Guard fell at once. A rapid and well- 
suBhiined fusillade ensued, which the 
French, crowded in column, in vain 
strove to answer with effect The 
feeble fire of their leading files was re¬ 
turned by a sustained stream of mus¬ 
ketry i while Adames artillerymen, who 
worked their guns with extraordinaiy 
rapidity, firing gNcpe and canister with¬ 
in fifty paces on their fiank, at length 
stagger^ the column, which gave 
ground, and began to recoil down the 
slope. The word “ Charge I” was 
now given tq the English Guards; 
the men, loudly cheering, moved on in 
double-quick time; the French, shat¬ 
tered and embarrassed, rolled back in 
confusion, and, leaving a long train of 
killed and wounded on 'their tnick, 
sought shelter at the bottom of the 
slope; while the Briti^ checking their 
pursuit when half-way down the slope, 
again resumed their position'behind 
crest of the ridge, ^ough in some dia- 
orderfrom theveheraenceof theironset. 

29. The second column of the Guard, 
which had been formed near Hougo- 
mont, now advanced to the attack, con¬ 
sisting of four battalions of the.Middle, 
and two of the Old Guard;* in all, 
four thousand strong, supported by 
Beille's column, which advanced from 
the side of Hougomonh The dense 
body moved up the hill with a alow 

'' The 1st and 2d battalions of the Uh 
re^mont of chasseurs; the Ist and 2d bat¬ 
talions of the 4th regiment of grenadiers; 
and the let and 2d battalions of the Ist regi¬ 
ment of hhasaours. 


but steady step. Without taking their 
muskets fi'om their shouldetii, the 
men, preceded by a cloud of tirail- 
leura, marched unshiinkingly, and with 
If^ud cries of Vive fJSmj^eur I into 
the crose-fire of the English batteries. 
For a moment a feeling of anxiety, not 
of fear, pervaded the Irtish ranks. At 
the sound of their cheers, which were 
loud and long, the Belgians of d’Au- 
bruue's brigade, which were postod in 
iherear of Maitland's men,panic-struck, 
gave way, and fell back in the utmost 
confusion on Yaudeleur's horse, which 
were drawn up close behind ihem. 
Vaudeleur, however, mpidly closed his 
ranks and hindered them from getting 
through; and at that instant Welling¬ 
ton came up and rallied them in per¬ 
son. Soon the effects of his admirable 
dispositions became conspicuous. The 
discharges of the artillery on the fiank 
of the column were so severe, that the 
French pushed forward a body of horse 
in order to silence them; and in this 
^ey partially succeeded. Wellington 
instantly ordered Cox’s squadron of 
the 23d to descend the hill in the rear 
of Adam’s men, and ohaige them. Cox 
first attacked the body of ouirassiern, 
who, though checked by the guns, 
W'ere again preparing to advance, and 
routed them., Continuing to advance, 
he assailed in fiank, and was repulsed 
by a colunm of infantry directly in 
rear of the Guard. But the effect of 
this well-timed movement wna very 
great. The BYench battalions, now 
completely uncovered, showed their 
long fiank to Adam’s guns, which open¬ 
ed on them a fire so terrible that the 
head of the body, constantly pushed 
on by the mass in for long seemed 
never to advance, but melted away aa 
it came into the scene of carnage. 

30. With dauntleBS intrepidily, how¬ 
ever, the Guard advanced ihrough the 
storm; and at length, the mass behind 
strongly presring on over the dead and 
wourSed in front, the huge body reach¬ 
ed tihbe top of the hill, directly in front 
of the ri^t of Maitland's brigade, and 
BoRon’s battery, now commanded by 
Napier; which tept up upon th^ a 
dreadful fire of grape and canister. 
Instantly the Guards advanced to the 
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ctest of tho riijge; tho French cheere^ 
fired, and taoved on. The British in 
silence thrw in a terrible volley, on 
recening whiris the two front ranks of 
the Imperial Guard went down 
grass Wfore the scythe, Wellington 
At this decisive instant ordered Adam's 
brigade to advance against the flank 
of the colunln; and soon after directed 
Vivian wiih bis brigade to descend in 
the rear of Adam's men, between the 
Oofwdond Hougomont, and Vandeleur 
to follow him. The effect of this at¬ 
tack at once in fiont and in fiauk was 
decisive i Napoleon in his official ac¬ 
count ascribed to it tlie loss of the 
battle,* The S2d, led on by Colbome, 
who had anticipated Wellington's or¬ 
ders, swiftly converging inwards, threw 
in so terrible a volley on their left flank, 
that the Imperial Guard swerved in 
disorder to me right. By this brilliant 
advance of Adam's brigade, tho column 
of the Guard Was entirely separated 
from Reille's, who was moving uj> in 
6ohelon near Hougomont to support it 
Iho broken remains of the former, 
closely pursued by Adam at the point 
of the bayonet, were hurled back on 
the other side, and all rallying was 
rendered impofl3ible.t The cry “ Tout 
est perdu—la Garde est rei>ouss<5e 1 ” + 
arose in the French ranks; and the 
enormous mass, driven headlong down' 
the hill toward the Charleroi road, 
carried away in its slanting course 
d'Erlon's cohimns, which were on its 
right flank, and spread disorder through 
the whole of Napoleon's centre. 

s 

* Napoleon says in his despatch, written 
the day after tho battle : *S\.bout half-pait 
«ioht (xcXmik, tho four battalions of tho Mid¬ 
dle Ouard, who had been despatched to tho 
plains beyond Mont 8t Jeau to support toe 
cuiraSsieira, being annoyed by its grape-shot, 
mgrefied with the bay«>i)ct to carry the bat* 
tery* At tbe cloSe of, day, a tharffi mads, 
tipo» their flank by iom Snolish s^drong 
threw them into disorder. The IVigiUves re- 
passed tho ravine; the nei^hbouruig r«el- 
ttLonts; serins sopiotm^ of tho Ouard dis¬ 
banded, Inrii^ned that it was theOldOuard. 

^oory^ 'AUlsiost^theOuards 
are ito^Bedl* ta heard. A }»mic terror is 
stiddehly difihsed thrDn^K>tit the battle- 
fle!d.*-^NarotiniA, Bank ^ 

8t)St Jand ifild: SSd 

A9d vihfids. 

i ffceldsBip w FsbuA . 

on tto bs s s ri e i i thal 


81. From morning till night on this 
eventful day, the British squares had 
stood as if rooted in the earfch> endur¬ 
ing every loss and repelling every at¬ 
tack with ufiparidleled fortitude. But 
the instant of victory had now arrived ; 
the last hour of Napoleon's empire had 
struck. At the very moment that the 
last column of ihe Middle Guard was 
recoiling in disorder down the hill, 
with their flanks reeling under the flro 
of the Guards and Adam's men, Wel¬ 
lington beheld Blncher's standards in 
the wood beyond Ohain; and the fire 
of guns from thence to Frisuherinont 
showed that Ziethen had come up, and 
that the PrussianB in great strei^th, 
and in good earnest, were now about 
to take a part in the fight. He instantly 
ordered a general advance in the for¬ 
mation in which they stood—the Brit¬ 
ish in line, four deep, tho.Germans 
and Belgians in column or square; and 
himsolf, with his hat in his hand raised 
high in air, rode to the front »ind waved 
on ill^ troops. Like an electric shock, 
the heart-stirring order y,'m communi¬ 
cated along the line. Confidence im¬ 
mediately revived; wounds and doad 
comrades wore foigot^en; one only 
feeling, that of exultation, filled every 
breast. The remnants of colours were 
everywhere raifsed aloft and wavid by 
joyous hands; trumpets and drums 
sent forth their heart-stiMng sounds; 
the ranks rapidly filled with the strag¬ 
glers ; such even of the wounded as 
could walk hurried to the front to 
share in the glorioua triumph. With 

midst of tho wtock of. th^ ACglo-Xhitch ar¬ 
my. surrounded by thejr flro; they cJ^pori- 
tiucod the samo fiito as thC redoobtable and 
victorious Engflsh column at Fontenoy. 
General MuUot, who commandod the, third 
ivffimont of chasseurs. Majors Condina). An- 
gmet, Agrdia; tho greater number of com¬ 
manders of compames^ full dead: almost all 
the officers worn wounded. Of tho thousand 
m>en composing tho^ th^ regiment of ebas- 
eeurs, moro than seVen Hundred were loft 
tipon tho field. Tbo first bathilion of tho 
third thebaitoU(ms <>fti>0 fourth 

rogimontc of ebasaoura and gx^nadlm» had 
more than a thous^d of theh men,disabled. 
The valiant and unfdrianate rmnAont 
in ordes to 'tho fioot of the h(j(%ht. They 
bad Uni mstsmilcal rirengto, but not 

Sfil. 




■*Alllttlost-4ho Oussdiareptdfted* 
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Ibiounding Btepa the lybole Ime pressed 
fprmxd oAo xo$tX at the eommaxtd 
of th^ (^el j and the hst ra^s of. the 
atiix glanced 09 foti^ 1^o;pand .rneni 
%vho, with a shout whi6b#caused lih& 
very earth tn ®hfth«v fltreanwd^ over the | 
suxatuit of the hiU^ ; ' 

. S2. The Frendi, who had bdieved* 
that the Britirfi were wholly 

destroyed; from not having seen them 
for so long ap4ii<Hlon the crest of the 
ridge, were thuni^rsttuok when they 
beheld this immense body advance 
majesticedly in linCy driving before 
them the 1^ Column of the Imperial 
Guard who had inwie the attack.* At 
Uie swe time; Bidow’s and Ziethen’s 
corps of Prussians, Of whom six-and- 
tlu^ thousand had already come up, 
ometged entirely from the wood, and 
advanced with , a swift step and in 
the hnest order, in the double-necked 
column then peculiar to their country, 
to join in,the attack. A hundred guns, 
arranged in the fomi of an amphitheati^ 
on the skirts of the , wood, oj^ened a 
ttremendouB fire over their heads, and 
the balls soon began to fall in the midst 
of the French army, on the ehauss^e 
of La Pelle Alliance. , Despair now 
seized upon the French soldiers; tliey 
saw at once that all was lost, and horse, 
foot, and cannon, breaking t^eir ranks, 
fled tumultuously towards the rear; 
while the Btitish eavaliy, still four 
thousand' strong, poured in every di- 
rectioU down the sdope, cutting down 
. ' «' ’ 

* ** We have seen on the day of out disas¬ 
ter, thesechfidreiiofalbitnirangedinsqaare 
battalions the plain between the wood of 
i^ougou)bnt aa^ the village of Mout Bt Jam; 
the cavalry which stmYwrted.them was cut 
in pieces; the fite'drth^ urtillery was fil- 
leiu^! wa4 befbte theta* and dqpth 

Was iu their raitk^^hanie witt in their rear. 
Inthis't<»vihldhinetuTe, themusketiyoTthe 
Impoml Ouard cioee to them, and the 
^valry of the victorious Freiioh could not 
break the Tine of the ftmubvable l^rltUh iu- 
fioitry. One would have bees ttmpted to 
bebece that the^ knd.tuibea rsK» fa thi ground, 
had i|»t thebatbdicmsmfllesticdilyrtrfmWAy 
Boma^^tniuutcs before SupS^ Whm me ar¬ 
rive of the Ihuesion 

awmn that, thanks tu numbe»L thimk# to 
theekinemu,aud^Ssafevard mme'mll; 
in ibe of his hiavu f^finy'em 

f>attle-field«'he>ad thalitiost daed^vu' 

vktoiy of Out time, ^bv, i ^ OTk'' ; 

' ‘ i; '' 


tho^o who attempteiJ to resist, and 
diiviag before them the mass of fu^- 
tlvoa ^o.Btrove to keep their x^ka 
83^ Stilly however, the Old Ghaid 
fitpod firm; for the two battalions of 
that far-femed body forming the rear 
of the last attacking column, had not 
reached the terrible firu which had 
proved fatal to those in their front, 
and, instead of moving in disorder to 
the right before Adam’s men, had de¬ 
tached themselves and retired in good 
order to their comrades in tHe rear. 
The two battalions also, which, as al¬ 
ready mentioned, had been left iu ro- 
Borve, in perfect array of squares, fresh 
and unscathed, supported by a strong 
body of cuira^ieis on cither flank, 
with axtlllety iu the interstices, pre¬ 
sented not only a formidable Inxly 
to cover the rallying of , the Middle 
Guard, but formed & head of a col¬ 
umn which might hkve succeeded, like 
that of Desaix, at Marengo, in restoring 
tlie battle, and converting incipient 
defeat into ultimate victoiy. But now 
the eflects of Wellington’s oilmirable 
foresight, in having marched forward 
Vivian and Vandeleur’s brigades at the 
time of the advance of Adam’s infonti'y 
on the fiauk of the Middle Guatd, be¬ 
came conspicnoua Vivian reached the 
bottom of the hollow at the time when 
the second column oi tho Guard was 
recoiling in disorder down the hill;^ 
and Ha}>oloon, after rallying in person 
the broken battalions of the Middle 
Guard who had constituted the first 
column of attack, which be formed iu 
three squares, on a height command¬ 
ing the Charleroi road, pushed forward 
the only reigning li^t horse at his 
disposal to check ihe brigade; but 
they were quickly overthrown. Upon 
this the dauntless cuirassiers advanced 
and formed in line in Mni and on 
fiank of ihe Old Guard; but, wearied 
with their previous efforts, and dis¬ 
courage by.dhe repulse of the Middle 
Guard, thqy were in no ctuKiition to 
withstoi|d. ihe Vehement onset of &e 
Biit^ nt^na; . . 

’ . 34; ,yiLviah in 6clieIo»s.( pf 

^e, lOtn, headed by,'h^ 
and With ihat reg^^t 

'('".I ^ 38k ^ '\' , 
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lie diap^nrsed a^d d^fore in the cavaliy 
in th^ :hx>nt,«ad en ^ left A 


8 


pile squares of OW Ctiiaxd*' |3[o 
sponer ifas this den^ that gslUnt 
officofj Roping, to h$8 Isd oh 
13th (^Iso in person agslhst ihe ^yaliy 
of de [iorte, which im on ^o. idght 
of tliat veteran hody^ the 1st Oerman 
L<i^3on .following., In a few minutes, 
the <la^.Qg h^inehs of the cuirassiers 
and spears of the lancers wore seen 
acattezjod in disorder, and flying in 
every direotipn. At the same time, 
the 2d King's. German Legion, which 
Wellington had moved up to support 
Vivian, successfully charged a body of 
CuirasE^rs on the right of the 10th ; 
and though this corps was in its turn 
aiaiNiiled by fresh cuirassiers, and thrown 
into, disorder, it quickly rallied, and 
fi^on drove, the French horse off that 
jWrt of the field The squares of the 
Guard wpre by this laid We, and the 
aitiUpi^in the intervals opened a heavy 
fire on the British horse; but Vivian, 
^lashing on, captured the guns, twenty^ 
four in number, before any foot-sol¬ 
dier on hk left anived; at this 
moment, seeing the Osnaburg red-coats 
coming up^ he ventured to attack the 
squarhe. Buch was the vehemence of 
the men, that a squadron of the 10th 
Tu-fonned.after taking the artillery, 
and charged one of the ^uares with 
uhphnfilcled vehemence. That attack, 
however, after a short struggle, was 
raised, by tto steady fire of these 
veteran greuadi^ The square, never- 
thel^ fell back after the shock, still 
keeping up a rolling fire on its oppo- 

* douigaud ascrlbea the loss ot the batde 
%a this ha\tpv ef Vivian's brigade on 
the flank, of the Ola Ouord, after the repuleo 
ofth’^ lllddle. " ITHe sun, says Ocur^ud, 
tbs Bm}*c^*sid(le-de-oiunp, '^was 
tehig was demirad ef, vdten two brigades 
enemy's oavsiry,. who had not yet 
chadteA peuet»ted bwween La Uaye. Sidnte 
acd wco^ They might 

^te:hettQ itqiKpad hs^tbe foursquares ofme 
seeiug tee great 



of the at¬ 

tended tide 

two thoosand ^grei^frfts^ 


sents, who never ceased to cut ^ 
teem till they were ioist in the refit^sH^ 
^wd Of fugiterte. About th» tiling 
Vai^eteur'sMgade, comlngup,charged 
uqxm Vivteo*s ri^t,defeated a bodrolf 
Fwaifii i^udtey who y^e formed iik 
equate, ,«iid endeavouring to res^te, 
tee batde in that quarter. They cop^ 
tured ft batt^ of'^gun^ which Was the 
last thot.^aiuta^^ ttiie cannonade on 
the French l^ts and teen, pushinif'ofi 
rather in adyianoe of Vivian, he^ed 
teepuMuii^' 

35. Mesmwhile Wellin^n, who 1^’ 
tee advance of tl^ ijddantry, gaUo}^ 
to the head of Adacnfs. bri^e, which 
was moving on foui^ de^ in line, pur 
Biiing tee broken remains of the se¬ 
cond column t of thii' Ifiddle Guard, 
which had now swerved to the hollow 
on the French left of the uhauasde of 
Charleroi At the same time, the Os- 
naburg Hanoverifta battalion of land- 
wehr, under Colonel Halkot, which had 
closely followed the unbroken column' 
of the two battalions of the Old Guard 
who had joined in the lost attack, and 
wene nowretiring in good order towards 
the Charleroi road, came with these 
undaunted ant^idsts. The EngHrii 
general, who obeyed the cotffusion of 
the body of fugitives white was crowd¬ 
ing off te the tear, ateuad the rallied 
squares of the Middle Guard, and the 
b^tiful order in which Vivian's bri¬ 
gade was advancing on hie left, ordered 
Adam's briga^ to attack teem. ** Qu 
on, Colboine^^’saidhis Grtce?--‘'gO^O'n:; 
they won't stand? tem't^vetiNaaiiuuse 
to xally«” On ftppteftteU^ the Guard, 

dragooaa oh pttecd,'i Wve eogog^ 
on the ^ahi'Wite^'tea emtr., 

hU was. now iuvN»r;;tecte was ionkcv 
means of xaUyiag' t'he^titepa^, ibe jfeVr 
squadrcDB were ctetthrewu, tee^ceumsl^ 
Only inciea8ed.''^G<raaaam>, ie 

teas. ^ i 'k ' ■ ■■ 

In tee preeadtog«aa(mt of the t^lse of 
the Imperial uusid, 
addifite 



ititHoAipen wIie uCmbst^ bt tee 
V^oi^ofthe 

vfhtee ceeapay;'with teat tee fiKidribs, 

“"•^■thswne 
ty in 


• thrirfipaai.^' vV.v v-AZ-'V' 
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.were t^ived with a h^vyfire 
1^1^ its vetersD ranks, and the shot 
round the Duke.. ^^'This is 
place ior you,” sajdSir Colia Ckisnp^ 
hel^ j^ha obser^ tht daatig^ ef the 

jmx' had ^bettet 
mov^c I will," repikd the Buke, 
“l^hen 1 have eeeav those felldfra o^" 
This BooQ happened* ^ The Ouard, im- 
preseed . with , the steady advance of 
Adam's brigade,'.moved to the rear, but 
now^owlyttud in good order; while the 
column opptNsed to the Osnabuxg hat- 
telionelso retired Abatteryofeuguns 
having severely galled the &uk of this 
battalion as it advjEmced in pursuit of 
the Old Guard, a rush was made upon 
them by the jSmi company, by whom 
they were quickly juried. About the 
same time, the main body of the Brit* 
ish line, whi<h was still considerably 
in rear, came up. to. the front of ti:^ 
onginal French position, where the 
gaps whose eaecatioxi had been so 
severely felt by the iilies were placed. 
In the genefm .oonfusion they could 
not be <&awn off; their horses had al¬ 
most all been killed or hamstrung dur¬ 
ing Pojoaonby'B chaige; and soon loud 
shouts from the I^t imnounced that 
the whole of d'Erlon’a batteries had 
fatten into the hands of the British t 
S6. Hapoleon witness^ this tmible 
roverse 'C^th f edmgo which it is im- 
poasibie. to describe ; Imt he still pre¬ 
served,hk 0 ^ demeanour, till the 
Old Guard mbUed in diaoiker, with 
Um mingled with their 

beiycstteito*; Bp fi^ bemane as pale as 
dmjU|,eind.oht«r^^ Us 

tmt mitt£s enssmblk^* There was 
s IhopSsnftlose; for 
th^.SngitBh honim 

eidebfti&e Slope masses, 
0sady titeeatshhd to m&vejop 'him on 
either flank; and the sapid wvaaace of 
BnkWr who hBd fem outied Flanche- 
nei^ a would 

fe^ sooaiMid .ml^ ^ Hh iu- 
Btsh# ordered the fbp 
atteodanoe fmldspeis^a t^ Olkrge the 
hot4#, tfto ia 

c^, isorsutt; but they wne 
overcrowd; said bdngdsdfMlk^m 

of ''ftii 

♦ ,”ih«y si*« mingled , 


now in fuU retreat, augmented the gen¬ 
eral'confusion. The Emperor &en 
aaeended a small elevation, and there 
himsdf directed the flre ot four piecos 
o4 cannon, whicbf were worked to the 
kst, and one of the dSschax^ of which 
canied off Lord TJxbridgee leg, while 
he was close by* Wellington’t side. 
The rapid approach of the Bn^h and 
FrossianB, however, soon rendered this 

C untenable. Kapoleon then placed 
self in front of the Grenamers h 
Cheval,” one of the steadiest regiments 
of his Guard; and that noble regiment, 
impressed with its chaige, continued 
to retreat leisurely at a foot's pace, 
without breaking its ranks amidst the 
frightful confusion, tOl' the Bnwror 
was beyond the reach of danger. Turn¬ 
ing th«tt to Bertrand, hesai<i ** Tout h 
present estfini! Sauvons nous ;"t and 
setting spurs to his horse, fled aoross 
the fleids in great baste, attended only 
by a few followers. The Emperor 
was already several miles from the 
fleld of battle, when the Guard, still 
in that extremity reluctant to flee, 
formed themselves in squares, and 
strove to stem the tide of disorder. It 
was then that the celebrated woi;dt are 
said to have been used by som^ of fheir 
number when called on to surrender, 
The Guard dies, but never surren¬ 
ders 1" But it Was ail in vain. The 
British cavalry, led hy Vivian and Van- 
deleur, who now h'e^ed the pursuit, 
charged upon their flanks; Adam and 
Holket continued steadily adV^omg 
upon^em; the maos of fnatives over-, 
whelmed their fronts and prevent^ 
tiielr filing. In a W minutes they 
were throt^h iu ^ery direc¬ 

tion, cut down or nutdepriaonerB, ^th 
their genends, Dufaesme, t^bau, and 
Cambronne. After the Guard was 
broken, all reslstatiee ceased. Yand^ 
lenys horse, wiudii headed the punuiit, 
and which hadVattaok^ and earned 
ihe^iast Fren^btttt^ fired on the 

left; .how Ikoamic so env^oped it the 
fugitives, that tiisy were 
ew^aloi^ be 3 f<md^ir into 

Rr^ch army, white 
W^^shriking, ctmld 
amiA 

4 t)l khow tii save ourwJ»e»-^ 
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87. Mean-tvliile a d«aper«te confli^ 
vfaA x;agiDg in and alx)ipid fianefaeiioit^ 
^here Buio^s ^dM hy 

W Pirch’fi 0orp$, waSiasm^ngtbeatea^ 
^i^jtdions of Morand'fi Old Chsards, 
Vbicl^ fitiU hold <3iat important poet. 
Vhe church ajrid churchjiMmre stmig* 
]y occupied by these noble vetferamsu 
•who, by the rapidity and preciBion of 
their fire, long add at bay &e euperibr 
maasoB ik the Prussians, who, stimu^ 
lated alike by past defeat and present 
victory, pOUr^ in on all sides to com- 
piete their destruction. Every attack 
in fi^nt was sUcoessfolly repelled; and 
it was not till the increasing number 
Uf th^ asjsailants enabled them to press 
tl^m at the same time on both fi^ks, 
t3hat the Old Guard, still in good or¬ 
der, began to retire. The chasseurs, 
under General Pelet, covered the re¬ 
treat ; and, though dreadfully thinned 
by the fire which fell upon them from 
all sides, still presented an unbroken 
frant to the enemy. On quitting thp 
enclosu^ of Planchenoit, this baud of 
heroes, now reduced to two hundred 
‘ and :^fty men, found itself surrounded 
by large masses of Prussian infantry 
and cavalry, who hod veiy nearly pene- 
taatod to the eagle, in the centre of 
their tanka Then Pelet, who com¬ 
manded, halted his men upon a little 
rising ground, and called out—Amoi 
chasseurS' f Sauvons I’aigle, ou mour^ 
one autour d’olle.”* The men quickly 
formed round their undaunted leader, 
and, eloping their ranks, succeeded, 
vdth levelled bayonets, in making their 
vmy with their eagle untouched, through 
their enemies, and reached main 
line of retreat, tho^igh not a fourth 
port survived the glorious conflict. 

''j^ucher now, assembling all his 
ofioers, gave orders to send 
last horse and the last man' in put- 
^ enemy. The whole French 
.!wny he^^e om of inextricable 
' ' The o^ussde was like the 

> of shipwreck, cover¬ 

ed with'? vast mass of iMnon,,caisson^ 

' wrma, a»d ar|ti* 
of., dv^enrlkW*' ^ ,AlI * effoJte 
the 0iiaid to ^ OP • 

■*. the' 


rest, the jarogresO of the victors, were 
fepuillees. Th^ were swept away by 
ihetorit^twh^h^ redstlesa 

fbroe Over the whok plain. Koyer. had 
sHth ai^t .sbeeni. wi& in modern 

WellbgtOh rode constantly; with 
&e adyan<^^ regardless 6jf the 
balls, hiendsOndfoeSi which Wbre 
falling i^rofind tb^ When ui:ged Iffy 
some of ^e officers in attendant 
to expose himself so' much, he r^led, 
Fever mind, let them fire away: the 
battle’s gained !* A no^le eeawment, 
coming from such a man at such a mo- 
meutu Before the. pursuit ceased, a 
little beyond La BaUe Alliance, frdm 
the inabihty'^^ of tha Biitish, through 
absolute exhaustion, to continue it, a 
hundred and fifty pieces' of cahnon, 
three hundred and fifty cai^oub, and 
six thousand prison^, had been cap¬ 
tured ; and of the vast French army, 
that morning So brilliant) not two com- 
panicB were to be found together. 

89. Blucher and Wellbgion, by'a 
singular chance', met near a hamlet 
called the Maison du lioi beyond La 
Belle Alliance, on the roadleading to Ge- 
nappe, and mutually saluted each other 
as victors. After cordially sh^dng 
hands, the English general represented 
to the PruBBian that his mCn were so 
exhausted with fighting the whole day, 
that they were hardly abie to continue 
the pursuit. Leave tl^t' to me,*’ re¬ 
plied Blucher; ** 1 wiU e^d eveiy man 
and horse after the And in 

efiect Ziethen oontintttd the pmisuit 
without intermisaion dur^ the whole 
night. Seven timedthew^ieSFrencI^ 
ready to drop dov;^ to foim bi¬ 
vouacs : seven tim^ rbused 

by the dreadful Bound of^ Jrusaian 
trumppt^ 04^ dlidig^ito cbntiphe their 
fi^ht without interndsskMta 
was thdr fa%im 

of the foot-soldf^'thr^^ away their 
arms j. afid the oispem- 

lodeavesy matffife aqroas 
the.eohntry:. vThe dejeo^^ >nni- 
veiml an4/P*trome,‘ At 

a;btiBk 

fire ofWas is' fe^ 


>. 
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miButea belu^dl barrJciMie q{ 

ovet^uniedwnoaiftnjicai^nej^ 3 q^ 
^ f&w shots Ptpsaidn hjpx^^ 

(kirtilHry^sooh dkpemd>ili&eiieii97f 
ih0 iraa tah^ mtl^Tlpud i^eers^ 
and with it Ijrapoleon^ tovvellihg caji:^ 
iriage, |)^va1ie p^^pota, Hat, sword 
It was in noar Quatre. Bras that 

the Enaperof first .drew hridLe> and 
rested foral^winiimt^jbtaheasligb 
refrefhment| .the only one that he had 
tasted sirtoe xn<»ning. Immedi¬ 
ately remounting;, he rode all night, 
and reached CharleiEoi at six in the 
morning- The lugitives were already 
pouHng oTer the bridges, and after 
stt^ping an hour ho resumed his fiigbt 
to il^UipviUet The , torrent—horse, 
foot, end artiPeiy, all intermingled— 
eontintwd tt;^ defile oxer the bridge at 
Charleroi during, the whole day; but 
scarcely forty , thousand passed the 
Sambre, and they carried with them 
only twenty-seven guns. The whole 
remainder of iheir artillery fell into the 
ban^ of the British on thp field of bat- 
tlO| or of the FruBsians in the pursuit. 

. ;i 0 , ‘^Snch/*saidNapoleon, “wasthe 

battle of IiIont,6t Jetui: glorious to 
. the SVenoharina, yetiow fatal! ” The 
loss of >ti^e Allies in it was immense. 


Thf^; the Britlsl^ king’s German 
suad Hanoverhms alone amount¬ 
ed to ten thoufi^d, of whom two thou- 
s^dand iwirnty^threewere killed* The 
Im at Waterkm alone, on. the of 
the. whole troops engaged’ above 

twenty4wo thousand* The field of 
battle .next day presented a scene of 
matchless horror, exceeding even that 
immortalised in the Iliad:— 

** In dusttfio varqidsliod snd the victor lies. 

With copious alaughtor^all the fields are 
red, 

AndJie^d with growin^mountainsoftbo 

So fought each host, with thirst of glory 
fired. 

And crowds on crowds triumphantly ex¬ 
pired.” PpFB'aV/of’wr.'iv. 627^ 

The total loss of Wellington's army, 
fi*om the 15th to the 19th, was twenty 
thousand two hundred and ninety, in¬ 
cluding that of the Belgian and 'Ger¬ 
man auxiliaries, but exclusive nf th© 
Pruastans, who lost seven thousand 
more at Waterloo alone. The magni¬ 
tude of the chasms in his ranlui, on this 
occasion, excited the most mournful 
feelings in the breast of the English 
general, 'and obliterated for a time all 
exultation at his triumph.+ The Prus¬ 
sian loss on the 16th and lSth,$ include 


British, , 

' iBug!s German I^ion, 
Hanoverians, . 

' Bnmswickers, 

' KassaUi/ ' a. 



Eiu«d 

Wounded. 

MlNtfos. 


1,417 

4,923 

5S3 •• 

6,892 

302 

1,009 

218 

1,689 

294 

1,09H 

210 

1,602 

164 

466 

60 

660 

254 

389 

• » 

643 

466 

3,054 

1,027 


2,047 

9.S29 

2,687 

15,$80 

1.355 

4,287 

1,386 

6,998 


GrMf;d totaJ armies. 


4,093 , 22,m 


. , ___ . *4,172 14,2X6 

. 14/^02,619; and BU (hosse Chron. fii. 337. 

; {„j . **t express te you the regret and sorrow with which I look around me and con- 

' template this lossl have sustslaed, ^ticularly in your brother (Sir Thomas Gordon)., Tho 
glory rsBultiug fra^ adoh aoUpus, so deturly bmighti is no oons^tiou to mSi ai\d 1 cannot 
^ggest It ab axy to you,,and to }^Meri&**^--WEU>imTon to boon AmmoxEB, l9th June 
laa j apftw^n, xii -^s. 

. , i The loss'oif the this short campaign was Very sovere—It amounted to 

4038 men tdllsdand v^Tided;^ and the Brunswfoksrs Tdst In the same period 2606 iQen. 
The t(^llpe8‘OC^ofiingtQn’ianny during the ^campftigzi fV^ the 15th to the 19th Juno 
Wiiwaiflifoltos^ Wearproof upon Whom the wrigbt of the contest fell. ■ 

oiiMn; 

729 
U7 

m 

, 59''. • 

^ y' ' '‘1073 io,siT 

73, ,79, App.; and Jhe &m$$ 896, 897. 
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log aetbn «t Wavrd on ih» hJt^ 
days, ms tbirty^tlmo thovmui 
<|Qe l^dml «nd 
Fmch loinyiit 
B was weako^ oni^jSil4 
fazty ti)k)usand «iYj'kteriooajooe; buij, 
io elTecty it was totally ^ 

Soaro^ inqr'c^ the men who fought 
tbece eVe(t amin appeared in arm 
' After they had pesaed the Samhre and 
regained Aeirown eountty> the troops 
haoame latterly desperate; the infantry 
dispersing in the villages, the cavalry 
and attillpiy selling their horses, and 
mskmg the best of their way to their 
lospeotive homes. 

41. While this terrible battle was 
r^ng at Waterloo, Marshtd Grouchy, 
with bis oorpSy was actively engag^ 
With Thieknon in the neighbourhood 
of Wavre.' Napoleon's orders, verbally 
oonUnunicated to that imushal when 
he iifeoeived the oommand, were to fol¬ 
low tire PnzBaians, to attack and 
never lose si^t of them. In pursuance 
of these oilers, Grouchy, who had 
readiLed Qemblo^lX on the evening of 
the 17th, early on the morning of the 
18tih began to p-wss upon the rear-guard 
of Thielman's corps, which was op]>oBed 
to himand, alter an obstinate resist¬ 
ance, the Prumums were driven back 
in the direction of Wavre. At noon, 
thecannonadeat Waterloo was distinct¬ 
ly heard in Grouchy's army : Count 
Gerald singly urged the mar^al to 
abandon Ihe pursuit of the Prussians, 

. and 'move towards Waterioo, where it 
Was evident the decisive struggle was 
going forward. But Grouchy was too 
wdl aware of the implicit ob^ence to 
orders which the ISmperor exacted, to 

. * /^ f^e&np«rord683reB me to inform 
tliaiat tbW moment he is about to attach 
'4lfy»fsxi0iatL mayt which has taken a posi- 
tan^nt of tab fbrest of Soig;uis^ Hia 
idteirw ikat pea ihMd direct your 
t$ apen Ifaww in order to’i^proaoh 
Oon^t ovr niMUations in oonoert, 
beS^ you p. the Prussua com 
Wbe^*l f^kmk to^direetfon. w whemigit 
:e^,^!waw%whsrevycrt^ shoola endeavour 

.I*®' ^l*!*®*:; 

OnOOflSefi'ft. iJlf‘ 'i'' 

r« WMre- 
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Adopt Gsese sv^^ttloiis; and he had 
|vst received instructioi^.Jhtim Soult, 
dated ten o’elock on the 18th of June, 
to epnetmie bis ntovement on Wavfe;* 
Ho'psr|deM^ accordingly, implioi^y to 
obey lua.ord^ and continue the ^ 
tack on Warn, where Thielman’a ebs^ 
was peetod on Urn left baiDke>f the Dyle, 
occupying botii toe town of that name 
and toe bridge* Bi<n:ge and Limidi!^ 
till, seven o'clo^, itoen a second des¬ 
patch from SoUlt, dated One o’clock 
afterdoon, enjoined him to. tnanoau'^ 
on St Lambeth where JBuIow^s colutons 
had begun to appear/^ Heirnmediato' 
lydidso. Vandmmeattoeheadofhis 
corps oontinued the Assault op Wane 
andBi^e wi^out success; but 
with his%ht cavalry, fdkwed by Qer^ 
aid’s corps, amounting to more toen 
twelve thousand men, ftWed the pans¬ 
ago of the Dyle at toe bridge of Inmale, 
won the oppe^to heists after severe 
fighting, repulsed the rear*guard Of 
Ziethen, and turned l^faichnan’s ri^t 
flank, as they bad been directed. 

42. ISxe defence of Wavre by Tfaiel- 
man, on this occasi(m, was one of the 
most skilful and potions evento of toe 
war, fruitful as it Was in heroic deeds 
on both sidee. The 'Prastoui force, to 
consequence of the tosses sustained at 
Ligny, and of six h^talions and a bat' 
tery by a mistake of tomr commanders 
having followed toe marohOf toe other 
ootpB of toe Frosstons, ahd not appear* 
ed at .all on the Add till the .contest 
was over at u^ht, wsa '^ly flfteen 
thousand tv^ hundM, a^d toey wUre 
amOed by above thousand 

French, epnteto^;b«^aa with ,a 
violent cannonado. acr^F ^ the Byto, 

approwsd h* aca oUty ecjtoiCd him tot the 

firsti^meadliecik^ntowaito’Wsto^ 

** Ton' have ^Wi^tten ^ at twe b'olock this 
moraiug that you would naartoasaias^ Sort, 
atWaUam; ti^ ytor was to pro- 


eeed to 
U eoni 
medved. 
me tell 

and. 
tom 
totopsw! 
■rtWwa*' 
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irMch kesyt spirit 

bpl^ eidss Jor aba^ an iid^r^ malti 
an oUempt was xnade ok the Finissiaa 
left to forc^ tl^ bridge^ of Wav^re. 
Ya^damKpk^ who ifas n^st OiWdbys 
o^«t«, devoted Us 'whole oorps to this 
acuity and he 0pp<mi only by 
£d^ Pmssilkn.^ttali^ butsudbtwas 
i&iU cmd teiKdotioB^ &at> th^ re- 
ptdaed during, the 4 e^ no less ^bm 
ihiftmi different ttSsatuts by sudi imp 
mensely sup^^i^ ^oreea. 'I^ way in 
whhdi did tma was veiy peculiar, 
9^ highly interesUng* The streets ot 
Wavre lay paraUdl & the river, and 
ati^ht angm to those leading up from 
^ bridges. The advanoed guard of 
the Fniseians was ^aced in tl^ houses 
in front, next |he river, and, though 
driven from the lower, contintied to 
fig^t with despite bravery in the 
upper stowylk The reserves were ar-' 
ranged nnder 0Ov^< in tibe cross streets. 
>Wheii6ver< the Frenrii oolumns made 
th«hr way jacrosa through the fire from 
the hodses, these, reserves suddenly 
noshed forward &om their covers, and, 
while those farthest back stopp^ the 
advance of the fronty the others opned 
such a fire on th^ dsmk of the column, 
as al^ya drove it back with heavy loss 
across'the bridgei After fighting in 
ihk m^ner four o’clock till mid- 
nighk the bridges were still in the 
hantb of the Prussians, and the con- 
tendh^g ttoope lay on the opposite 
banka. 

' 4A Ok the Iplhm&g morning, Thiel- 
km, who had noivhetttd of the glorious 
victoiy^ok the tnrecedii^ d^y, attacked 
Gwudiy, at daybreak, out vras vigor¬ 
ous^ topped; and Qrouohy waspe- 
^ritw to follow up hif» succeaa and 
riiarch tmon Bnissola^ When the &tai 
3 ^^ arrw^ of the rout at Waterloo 
bn the precsscUkg vkth orders from 

thb Emperor for tb tetraat 

Namur, fifihet’a.jua 
W&tf with; the remafodcGr of the ans^. 
Ek'miMfily obeyed h|e foetriictions, 
likfi, foil back 

fio$n having 

bw escape fre^' bei^ h;it^ 
oe|M rfiy Pireli^s borps. Shis 
had' been detached hy BlncW 
the field of Wcderlbo bn ikh. 


the Ifith, to turn hb left fiank, and cut 
hhn off frbtn the Sambre} and he only 
failed in dou^ 00* an injudicious 

halt he made on the 19!^ at MUlory« 
As Pireh sErrivad atlS^amur just 
as the teri^gmwd of Grouchy was leav¬ 
ing that town. But the 'Fretich rear¬ 
guard, consisting of Testers, division, 
mough driven from, the fortified sub¬ 
urb, yet made good the ramparte with 
the most detennined courage, until the 
msdn body had d^ed over ^e bridge 
across Uie Sambre, and finally withdrew 
in safety. From this Grouchy marched 
without farther interruption Binant 
and Bheims to Soissons, where his 
troops rejoined the mam body of the 
French army with thirty-two thoustmd 
men and a hundred and eight mins in 
excellent order on tlie 2dtii, having 
more than repaired his losses by the 
stragglers whom he picked up during 
the retreat. It au^cnts the admira¬ 
tion ahich all must feel at the nob)e 
cond^ of Marshal Blucher and Gene¬ 
ral GneiBenau on the oventfoL day of 
Waterloo, that when they adopted the 
resolution to unite their whole force, 
except Thiehnau's corps, to beai^ on 
the decisive point at Waterloo, they 
were aware of the difficulties in which 
that general was involved at Wavre« 
They resolved, however, with, equal 
spirit and generalship, to sacrifice ail 
minor objects, and even endanger ih^it 
communications, in order to aphietb 
the destruction of NcqpoleokV great 
atmy at Waterioa 

w 

44. The campaign of Waterloo having 
been the immmiate cnuse oi^ the ov^- 
throw of Nsq>oleon, it has been made, 
as may well be hriieved, the subject 
of unlwunded discussion and criticism, 
both on title Continent and in Great 
Britain, and equally on the part of the 
allied writers as the Frriich. The hfttw 
have, as wis very natural,^ sfikined 
every nerve to palKate th^ defesii, 
paiitiSy by exaggerating the, fo^ices of 
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coble to tfae field of battle be£o3re 
tlie coochisioa of the The allied 
jrdUtary liistoHeafl, on otbef habdi 
and p^culady the jpruesiaiit^' hano 
perhaps ondeavonred to olafta for threm- 
selves a larger share than vrds really 
doe to them ia the honours of the 
cdnflict, and to underrate what should 
in fairness be ascribed to the uncon¬ 
querable fimmeBS of the British troops. 
ThaEnglish writers also have not been a 
whit behind their continental brethren 
in execration; and, by seeking to 
ascribe everything to their own ooun- 
i ir ym eo, and somewhat unduly keeping 
out of view the necessary effect of the 
Prussian co-operation, have gone far to 
make the continental readers distrust 
vrhat really is authentic and undoubted 
in the exploits of the British troops on 
that glorious day. A few observations, 
couched in the spirit, so far as attain¬ 
able, of historic impartiality, will, it is 
hop^, tend at least to show whge the 
truth really lies amidst these conmoting 
^tatementi^ 

45, ft.) In the first place, it is evi¬ 
dent, whatever the English writers may 
say bo the contraiw, that both Blucher 
and the Duke of Wellington were un¬ 
expectedly assailed by Napoleon's inva¬ 
sion of Belgium on me 15th of June; 
and wt he gained in the outset a 
great, and what had well-nigh proved 
a deciftivo advantage, by that circum¬ 
stance. Jt has been already seen, from 
the Duke’s deapatches, that oh* the 9th 
of June—that is, six days before the 
inr^on took place^he was aware that 
Napoleon was oollectang a groat force 
bn the frontier, afad he, of course, could 
not’doubt but that hostilities might 
soon be expected; andthatsuccesslvein- 
telligence was transmitted daily, down 
to the ni^t of the 14th, that an attack 
^n^ht daBy, abd at last hourly, be ex¬ 
pected, [mtef Chap. xoxu. § 41]. Had 

not been misled by 
fejae waiting for in- 

they could more 
^ uie iarmies would 
Jbave:' 

if a^tta^ked). lend eaeo 
obnh^dyed^and 
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aineiy thousand effisetiW men; while 
Napoleon’s was not more than one hun¬ 
dred,and twenty-five, or, at the utmost, 
one hundred and thirtythousand. They 
iievei*wOttld« if nmxe of the ponding 
invaeion; have allowed Bluchcw to be at¬ 
tacked unawares and isolated at Ligny, 
whilst deprived of the aid cd one of his 
corps ; and have suffered three divi^ 
sions of Britidi infsmtiy, unsupported 
by either any adequate cavalry or artil¬ 
lery, to be exposed to the onset of a 
superior force of French, com|)Osod of 
all the three arms, at Quatie Bras. 

4fi. (II.) It is in vain to say that they 
could not provide for their troops if 
they had been concentrated, and that 
it was necesBaiy to watch every road.. 
which led to Brussels. Men do not 
cat more when drawn together than 
when scattered over a hundred miles 
*bf covintry; and although* it is much 
more troublesome to collect provisions 
for them in the former situation than 
in the lattei*, yet that is no eufficient 
reason for keeping .ihem in canton-* 
ments in presence of a powerful and 
concentrated enemy. Mariborough-and 
Eugene had long ago maintained armies 
of one hundred thousand men for suc¬ 
cessive entire cam^gus iti Flanders; 
and Blucher and welim^n had no 
difficulty in feeding one hundred and 
fifty tliousand, drawn olosd together, 
after the war cUd commence^ Both the 
allied generals wore too consummate 
commanders not to know, that it is not 
by a cordon of troops Ottered over 
seventy-five xnilcii^ that Hhe attack of 
onc^hundr^ and'twenty-five thousatid 
French, aU'content&iitea, is to be ar¬ 
rested It ibe Brith^ miny'had from 
the firstbeaz asi^bMat (^tre Bms, 
and Biudibr user Lig^. ' wi^ a hun¬ 
dred and hteelyl^QiU^ath^ between 
them,' howcouldNapoleoh h^vereached 
Brusi^ but by Way through, 

both united, or In dl^'OO-operatibn? 
Napoleon wotfid hava veai^sg^d 
te p^ such utbw® 
ever 

of Ihe Bii^ahahdBbuHM 

V... • < . . > , . m.m ’<m . > 4 .. u ,■» W. 
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in Fi-ance, which has alr6a4yvi>9en ,t»> 
ferred tp.*' , 

47- (IIL) It is often said that WeR-. 
ington was obliged to leave his troops 
scattered in cantonments dovm to the 
very moment of attach^ because he did 
n*)t know by^which road he wtus to be 
attacked if he bad concentrated 
iiis army when the Fr^li accumulated 
their forces in Wfront>,he could not 
have guarded eveiy.part of the ftxmtier 
iiik-usted to him^ and the enemy might 
have penetrated Unawares to Brussels 
by some unj^rotected route, Without 
stopping to inquire whether a hundred 
and twenty ^five thousand men, with 
tltree hundred and hftyguns, con in 
this manner slip unobserved post two 
arnue^ mustering between them a hun; 
dred and ninety thousand combatants 
directly in their h»nt, it seems suffi¬ 
cient to obsejcye^.that the advtmoe of 
an enemy into a hostile territory is 
never.so eSectiaally prevented as by a 
concentrated mass lying on its flank. 
Ko experienced general will hazard an 
advance into an enemy’s countiy, leav¬ 
ing an equal or superior force in a con¬ 
centrated position on his side ,or rear. 
Marlborough’s army, in August 1705, 
occupied <he ground bn which Bluchei* 
fought on the ISth June 1815, and the 
fVepch were at Soighies and Waterloo, 
«o that he was between them and Paris; 
but the English general wisely koj>t his 
face to thexc^ and. never thoi^ht of 
haearding an incursion into the French 
, territory. Venddme, after the battle 
of Ondenarde, lav in the neighbourhood 
of .GbeuV 1 while Ei^ne and Marl¬ 
borough were bei^eging Lille, on the 
dh^eot^rpadtePe^; but his position 
there eflfectwaHy potected. the French 
capital from fn«i4t. .Iljay, in 1800, for 
six weeka^cated of Moreau 

. f> How dk Kmy arrest six weeks the 
AdvAnca of Hemau ln< Bavaria hi 18S0>--By 
acewn'j^jEng hit arbiV under, the cabmen ,ot 
- tnij!i.'''How dUd Bumourier stop the iava- 
' Sion of the Bakaxtf ^^nawiok in I7d2>t-^^ 

of tite 

Miii(Bbpuld.---B<ie f iii and 

12#;' 1^ w Sfertifei ten, 

' Franca to Makefile in idOC/w 

4|^auke/ClwHes hivsded,iBat^t-HBy 
^ mtilieiing his troops over an eatm pt Pktw 
llbw did l^apolchn tm' mattm th 


ttu^ugh Bavaria by keeping his army 
within the walls of Ulm, though tho 
Erenoh general repeat^y passed him, 
and levied contributions to the very 
OTUtiers Austria, Napoleon was 
not the man to push on to Brussels, if 
a hundred and ninety thousand Allies 
had b(»en concentrated at Quiatre Bras 
and Ligny, on the line of hia comnmni- 
cations. It w'as the despei'ate state of 
his affiiirs at the close ox the campon 
of 1814 in France, which alone prom^- 
ed the march towards St Dizier and &e 
Rhine, leaving Blucher and Schwaitz- 
enberg between him and the capital; 
and he lost his throne in consequence. 
He would have had lit^e reason to con¬ 
gratulate himself on his campaign, if 
he had ]>assed the Allies and occupied 
Brussels, and they had passed him and 
taken Pai'is. 

48. (IV.) It follows from these con- 
sideratiouB tliat, in the outset of the 
Waterloo campaign, Na^leon, by the 
secresy and rapidity of his movements, 
gained the advantage of Wellington 
and Blucher. Being superior by nearly 
seventy thousand troops to those at 
the command of the French Emperor, 
it was their interest never to have 
fought at a disadvantage, and not to 
have made a final stand till their two 
great armies wei'e in a situation mutU' 
ally to assist and support each qtber. 
There seems no reason why this nught 
not have been done by their mutually 
converging from the frontier, as soon 
as the invasion commenced, to Water¬ 
loo, .without abandoning Brusk^ This, 
in truth, was exactly what they did do 
on the 17th, when Wellington retiried 
to Waterloo, andBlueher to near Wavre, 
which ke|]t them in communication 
with each other, when both were con¬ 
centrated and ready to fight, and pro¬ 
duced the decisive success which fol¬ 
lowed. But even if it had been neces¬ 
sary to evacuate that capital before the 
union was efiEbcied, prudence at^e^ts 
that it would have l)^ better to have 
done so, even with all its moral, conse-, 
qpiencss, thaa to have exp^d cither 
axi^.io the clumce of seriate defeat, 
ia.9(ipsequm»ca of beii^ wftgly ass^led 


mufis.. ttow aiu napoieou sec' mauars ^ 1 
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the ouf^t of ther.campQ^> tbairtl»mgti 
infcMor upon the wl^e by is$bct;^tlaou- 
eandt men to ^e .allied mueuee iatcea 
togeth^f h&ym eixperior ta either %% 
thepointa of attaek at Ligny and i^uatre 
Bm But Ibr ^e exti^idineijr oir- 
ciu^u^taiioe/'whiG^ wae not to bb mik- 
onod oii> of d'Brlon'a corpe, ti^rm^dour 
strong, i being inarched and 
ebimtOnnarched the whole of the Idth 
without 'firing a shot either at Quatre 
Bias or he would have ^ined, 
on ^ Veiy fim day of the eampugn, 
a viotmry over both the English and 
Pr^uaHKQ forces. This is the clearest 
proof that in the beginning he gained 
Ihe advantage, and it had well-nigh 
J^ved a deoxsive one, of both his oppo- 

04 (V.) Napoleon gained this buc- 
by the admirable eecresy and rsr 
pjdity of h!$ movementa, which led to 
the sudden and unforeseen imiption 
wid<di he made ^by Charleroi into the 
heart of his enemy’s cantonments; and 
his plan of detaching part of his force 
.<mly Sgainst the British on his left, and 
reserving its weight to assail the Prns- 
shms on his right, was undoubtedly 
judicious. But this advantage was 
speedily lost, and became the forerun- 
ner of disaster, by the unaccountable 
manner in which he followed it up, by 
sirikm^ at mee against both the British 
and Prussians, wilhout any adequate 
central Veserve^ on which both wings, 
en kn emergency^ might r^. His 
army on the whole being considerably 
inferior in number to those of his ad¬ 
versaries united, hts evident policy was, 
to have observed the one party, and 
Steliek. 'with the weight of his force 
agEdnst 47ther. This, accordingly, 
was whet lie did in substance on the 
at WSfrre and Waterioo. But on 
:iibe'].6th he commenced*an attach in 
Tpmw^ on IMhish^ at Bigny with SO- 
vSn^-hwo thoumd mmi, white he 
dished Ifey irfth forty-dx tkotxsciitd 
to JnstaNo* 

tiotos, ^ Jhf tfaei to ohiy a br^ 

point-p^aad Upm 

on Bhi^ 

^ dfibasive wl$& 


without any centre to 8Uppor|^'^th^^ 
were soon apparent The 
to achieve vietoxyat lj%ny, was dbHm 
to sumtiaoip uph^of Neys force 
d'Erlon to mettece ihe {Vassian 
whiieNvj^stwbborhlyr^tedatQu^^ 
Bras, found Mmsdif compelled in the. 
evanixtt & tmM Ihess^e eo:^, before 
it had firedsf shot ajjainst the Prussians, 
to avert entiiHedefeat froth ihe increase 
ing forces of We^gtom It wao fo 
this extraordinary <mufostaxico that 
the loss of the campaign to Napoleon 
is in a great degree fo ^ ascrihcd. 

60. {VI.) Neither cothfosoderv^ to 
bkme for these <K)&tra(ixctb^ ordeiti, 
whm the ^n vfoe onee faaed on: fOir 
Napoleon had need iji the countemnwe 
ef d'Erlon, to support his grand attack 
on Blucher’s centre j and Ney could 
only avoid defeat at Quatre Bras by 
the instantaneous retuim of the very 
same force to arrest the inoi^ing 
masses of the British. ^ But the*root 
of the evil lay in ihe which by 
a natural consequehoe entailed liiese 
evils; for if Ney hij^ been dlrecjted 
only to observe the British, d’Erloa^ 
could have operafod on Blucher’s right 
as fatally as Blucher himself did on 
Napoleon^s two ^ys after; and !f the 
Prussians had been only observed oh ^ 
the right, Ney would, wi^ double their 
stren^h, have with ease cru^ed the 
Britiw at Quatre Bras. Either result 
would have altered the issue of the 
campai^, and probably of the' waar; 
for we have the authority o| Napoleon 
hhnself for thO assertion ^t if the 
BritiidL had been defeafod, he would 
have bad little diffkulty with the whole 
mnalnder Ihe Allies,; who were pre^ 
paring to iuvti^e S^Xehch territotjr;^ 
And h^in we have Oause to admire 
both the finnness and wisdom of 
ington^ whoWsoon an^ested the advsh 

b 



tage whhdi. Napoi^^^s «mrprisk had, m 
the'outset, givdu 1^; imd, by the 
tenacity cl ate W^nee 'at 

Bvss;s;t ^ce of f3tbit 



ihe< 

t,.the 
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neotnlisod hk tdttmpli at 
and eompt}niK^te4 k hr vaaMit- 
iog tae old jnipedori^’itf w Biitieh 
trom agaioftt leAvftd oddte in first 
o{ the ctm^Mign. 

fit (yU.) JNTaiiier Nap<^ nor 
Ki^oiitertod t^ir-vrontod Tigbur when 
tha atta^ on the XfitKi wttoaDy took 
place. Nawdeoh eloaed np hb 

troops dimni^ lae/xi^i bi the 15tb, 
and advanced toth^attecfcof Pms* 
ifjBxm at Ligny by five o!dook on Uie 
morning of the Ifitft {which he could 
sorely have don6> seeing that his ad-, 
vanc^ posts on the evening of the 
Idth were but from two to throe miles j 
distant, from he wonid bave> 

i^nd that po^t^mn occnpied by Zie- 
then’e eoips^bfie. Pirch*s corps being 
4ix miles in the rear at Masyi where it 
had bivDuaoked, and Thidman’s fifteen 
miles in the itiear at Namur, he might 
then have bv^rWh^med Ziethen’s and 
Bbioh’s cbrps^ in detail, and Thielman 
on comh}g up would have shared the 
Bame Instead of this, he did not 
advice towa^ Fknt^ until between 
oM iwme o’clock on the morn¬ 
ing of the 16th, by which time Zlethen's, 
Piidi’s, and YhieLnumk corps were all 
ocmcentrated at lAgay, and did not at- 
ta^ ti^em soribusfy until nearly three 
the c^ter^nf by which time 
they had leisure to occupy the position 
fully. much for Napoleon's move¬ 
ments on the right* Key on the left 
coxnxhitted the same.error. Had he 
assembled his troops-di^ng the night 
of the and atocked early op the 
morning of .the Ifith, he would with 
ease have can^d the post of Quatre 
Bras before the «rotval of any of the 
British rcsem Instead 

of dokgSQ,!^did not .^ously com¬ 
mence the taliianh unw between two 
and three okdooh 'ln the afternoon, 
ivhich' gave tune lor WelUiigton to 
la^g up me :iGKvu^ns from 


issumetis. . 

JB2*. (VHC). <hi nmnun^; of, the 
3[m the <rf. ifapole<m was 


bimr of any eneih; ti ler gs 
^ the 
wdet' 





uneomred by the retroat of the Prus¬ 
sia;^ end he did> not withdraw the 
main body ctf. the troops from this posi- 
iion nntU b^w$en ten mtd eleven e'aack 
.Napnleax^ ^er^oro^ 
have tnarofaed at djaybresk on the I7m 
from Ifi^y, with the Ouards and the 
6th (L<^u's) 001 % who were com- 
parativeiy frkh (the former having 
been only engaged at the terminatiw 
of the battle of Ligny, the latter, who 
came up at its close, ^ving never fired 
a shot), upon the left fiank of the Brit- 
I ish and the defile of Genappe in their 
rear. He would have armed there 
before them, and might thus have en¬ 
veloped their left flank and rear, whiM 
Ney with his two oorpsXnow united) as- 
sailod their front. Instead of this, N^ 
poleon did not move at all until nearly 
noon, when he directed the Guards $Xid 
6th Corps to assemble at Martokdn 
the road to Quatre Bras, and mote 
from thence upon that point; and they 
did not reach Quatre Bras until two 
o'clock in the afternoon, by which time 
Wellington had withdrawn tus whole 
infantry and artillery in safety through 
the defile of Genappe, and was in full 
retreat for Waterloo. 

53. (IX.) Blucher acted a gallant 
and heroic, rather than a pi'udentpaTO, 
in giving battle wl^en one of his coipe 
had not yet come \ip; and wh^ me 
co-operation of Wellin^n was, oh ihat 
day, from the tardy coUcenti^on of 
his troops, imcertain,iftiotnearly hope¬ 
less. The superiority of ,the ABiea Uj^ 
the whole was such, that it was their 
part to trust nothing to chance; and 
to av4>id giving battle till they were in 
such a state of proximity to each other, 
as to be able to calculate on success as 
a matterof certain^. Butthevetexan 
field-marshal could not bring himself 
to do that. .His mighty soul recoiled 
£r^ the idea of retreating before an 
^my whom he had so often conque^ 
ed, after he. hod dril^ted an eqiwity 
pf force; andh^e gave battle in ooio^ 
quenoe,. unastti^xw, wiBi neoriy 
nuxnb^ at Ugny. Bat the 
proved that in so doing he hadim! 
tee, rokHve. prowe^ 
eisirios which #»e n^^ 

I imi;^ of; eaOh other/ , He Was 
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hy i^e lability unib whictiy, in tli« 
mer ca^l^gng^ tbt^ new ievi^ of .Frtwf 
sia ‘had repeatedly 'oy^rthfi^, the, 
Frehdi forces; .ithai^ it froe 


without io eS^lh^ party, And yet 
—at^ran^e 4 « 0 tinjr.^f mortals, or their 
subjeotum,to a rnghe^r power Ir-sucb a 
rwilt, how conformable eoEver-to tfee 


a cifoWd of dwpp^tw comca^ptawho»rules.of.dictates of .wie- 


weif then cluste^jj^und.the stand 
ardxi of Kapoleoh; and that it was at 
vpry ditlerept coiti^t ti^ey bad now to 
m^htain. with the bronjse^l veterans 
wh^m the peace had recently restored 
to bis standards. By resisting as he 
did^^th three-fourfhi only of his force, 
and ap^ ^ninthe British, he incurred 
a g^t nsk for no adequate ad van- 
ta^.' 

1^4. (X.) In justice, however, to the 
Frtisshm general, it must be recollect¬ 
ed that he gave battle at Ligny in firm 
rHiahce . on the effective co-operation 
o;C,Wollin^on’s army, sixty thousand 
strong at least, in the latter part of the 
day.. Ho had been promised by Well- 
in^on in person, Ihnt he would be on 
‘ the jj^Vench fianh at four o’clock. It 
was to gain time fur their co-o|)eration 
that he prolonged, with such desperate 
resolution, the murderous strife in the 
villages, and all but gave his life to 
hold his ground. In a w^ord, Blucher 
did at I/^y, on the 16th, what Well¬ 
ington did .on the 18th at Waterloo; 
and for the same reason, that he hour¬ 
ly e3U)eoted a decisive attack from a 
biendly force on the enemy’s flank. 
And thin^diowa how much the English 
{^neral's delay in concentrating his 
anny> disconcezied in the outset the 
l^.of the campaign. Wellington’s 
to collect his troops, issued* at 
h^p^st 'seven pk. from Brussels, on 
t]iw^ evening of the 16th, produced sixty 
combatants of idi arms at 
, Qua;tre at nine a,bl on the mom- 
tag of,; ITtii—that is, thirty-eight 

Issued at eleven F.it 
I' 4 th^th 0 y would have mustered 
a Hitroy ftt Quatre Bras at one 

ifftfa; -wni he might wift 
ioree have driven 
Op ^percn^a commutd- 

Bi®: 

from' ■■ imdd 

. .V ' ’.1 A ' ' ' •.■. i ... 


WJS-' 

tiih. 

ac- 


dom,^^pld .^ve produced 
deoi^ye rosultia, .which the course 
tually folloived Sii —^the reauit of mb’ 
inforxnation on iha paH of one general, 
and heroic bat, imprudent valour on 
the other. Sapoleon would merely 
have been hurled hack with defeat into 
the French territory, and not led to 
perdition on a path at firatatrewn with 
flowers. 

56. ,(X1.) It folkwa from, the same 
principles, that as clearly as I^apoleon 
gained the advantage of the alli<^ gen¬ 
erals in the outset, they gained the 
advantage of him in .the close of the 
campaign. His, favourite .military^ 
mancBuvro of interposing between his. 
adversaries, and striking .with e. supe¬ 
rior force first on the right luuid and. 
then on the loft, ym now met a^d con¬ 
quered by the method oi resistam^e ob¬ 
viously suited to itr-viz. the concen¬ 
tric retreat of the two jillied twinics 
into such close proximity th^, in the 
event of a general ihay could 

mutually support and as^ other. 

As Quatre Bras and Xigny^ Judeed, 
were five, and Waterloo and Vfftvre tea 
mi]esdistant,theA£ad^'9)?terroftbetwo 
armies were not brought nearer by ibis 
movwent—rather the reverse, but it 
reallaym^^a coucenttio retrrot, because 
the main bodies o{;^e respectivearmiro 
were brought mueb,. nearer , to each 
other. In the forxhesr cS^ the two ar; 
miea were Bcatt^d iovern st^a seven¬ 
ty-five miles broa^^ ip th^ latter they 
were thought .hi, eo^ixti^ted. masses 
within ten eflfch .’b^ and 

therefore into n, situatiion vvhere thay, 
could >mutuaffy o^pefate in\oase m 
attacL Hapomqnt oero^tted an ^ 4b-; < 
viouB miliwyocs^, : ^henjk. ^he ' 
Prussian amy^rom o^y* but stiUl 

m the; drop#tfe.; 

the 

tiof the ’ 
'a promise front 


lowest ,ot 
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Blucber that he would 
mid-day with his whole amy. 
was precisely' I'et^ia^ng Napo* 
lebu the brilliant atiacb el ou the 
daidc of the allied armies^ by which be 
had gained the battle of 
Chap. LXXV. § Tit: Hi teaiating his 
furious ons^, it ieSTdiKi aay wheiher 
we have most cause to adtoire the ax> 
dent spirit aud oiiiok determizifiitiou 
which prompted Bluohw^ so soon after 
his own defeat; to strain every nerve in 
order to bring tto his troops to the de¬ 
cisive point at Wateribo 5 or the incom- 
par^Ie constancy and unshaken deter¬ 
mination which ifid Wellington; amidst 
a sea of oamage^ to maintain his ground 
immovable; till the glaneingof the Prus¬ 
sian standards announM we assurance 
of decisive victoiy. Prudence should 
have counselled Napoleon to have re¬ 
treated; rather thah incur the desperate 
hamrd of being assailed, either in the 
moment of yititory or defeat, by dfty 
thousand fresh tp^ps. A just appre¬ 
ciation of th^ advances of their situa¬ 
tion, equally wi^ ^eir own hei-oic 
spirit, ^mpted Wellington and Blu- 
cber'io {idt asitib.^ did on this memor- 
. abledeld.' AjqA it is very remarkable 
that their success would probably liave 
been coznparatively inoompletG, hM it 
not been the advaittage gained by 
Napoleoh bn the 16th over the Prus¬ 
sians at. Ligny t for it was that which 
led Napoleon to beiiCve that the Pnis- 
sian army was put entirely Aors de com- 
hat, at least foiO some days, and that he 
might with safety, even to the elevmith 
hour, hurl ids Vtfbcde forces, with al¬ 
most desperate Energy, against the 

4n front of Waterloo. 

56. (XIL) It k ImpOBBible to esti¬ 
mate too highly the ndlitary ability of 
the» Duk^ of Wellington:, ^ike in his 
seleotioh of the Md of battle, in the 



ho m^ntajn^'hikiigi^md tffl the pro-^ 
.mked ^cour mrriTed;' The jdighteat 

inspection of ihe dfi^ qf Wstterioo mtart 

bsreoft(4eDt to^VhoLoe evoybbe^ey 

ed for .a eyhat defenlive atettdv“*-beiii|i 
furnished with h geh^e 'along its 
whole frbnVwhich; Ike ^ regular gkbh^: 


exposed -^e attacking columns to a dre 
^toa the summit eveiy step that they 
ad^t^ced; having the faimhouscs and 
enclosures of La Haye Sainte and Hou- 

C Oat; like so many' outworks, to re- 
ihe eikmy’B advance; ahd the re 
Verse of the hill a6fording: a gentle slope 
and hollow to the othci* aide, where the 
troops, invisible to those who stood on 
the opposite ridge where the French 
army bivouacked,' might be at bnce in 
a great measure slieltered from the fire 
of the enemy's ariilloiy, and at ihe same 
time ready to repel the assault of hk 
columns, if, after braving the fire of 
the British, they reached the s^iinmit 
of the ridge. The forCst loehinc^ it is 
true, preisented great^ perhaps insur¬ 
mountable, difficulties to diwwing O0' 
the artillery and caissonB in the eVent 
of defeat; but Wellington had no rea¬ 
son to dread that Even if worsted on 
the field, the advance of the Frussi^s 
must have rendered it imjk^ssible for 
the Emperor to have followed up his 
advantage. And we have the author¬ 
ity of the first military wiiter in Eu¬ 
rope for the asBertion, that even in the 
view of a defeat, the choice of the field 
of Waterloo, wi^ the forqst in its rear, 
was in the circumatances judreioua.^ 
57 . (XIII.) But the advantages of 
his position, great as they were, would 
have been as nothing, without the in- 

* *' We have placed among the numhor 
of qualities r^msite for anosltion, that of 
offering an my rotroat. ^s brings us to 
the discussion of a question raised by the 
battle of Waterloo army backed by a 

forest, when there Is a good road behind the 
centre and each of the wlnec^ would It be 
exposed, os KSpoleon pretends* in the event 
pf losing the battle f yor ^y jwt I be* 
Here, on the contrary, turn a position 
would be more favourable to a retreat than 
would be ground entsTely open; for the 
defet^od army canTtot traverse a plain with¬ 
out neing exposed to the greatest danger. 
Doubtless, if the retreat degenerated into a 
complete roqt, a party of the artillety Ve- 
maibing in battery before the foi'est would 
pTobab^ be lost; but Uxe infantry, toe cav* 
airy, and the sutplus of the' artilb^* would 
rodre as well as across a piaie. Ih nn thO' 
coDtraty, the retreat 9Hi 4 in Qrdtr^ .wtMng 
eottld biter protect them than a forest, It helztg' 
always imderstood that there exist at least 
iWn good roads behind the Ike. and that nq 
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te&aeiij^ heKoio ooujrage, 

rhiSl 


and 


adi^i^raUe si^iidine^ mth inrhiiob Wie(Q<i 
ia^ii m^tajuecl im against 

gt^Uy superior lorpes durii^ the ter> 
xildo.con|tcfi» md at tbis 

mopieotwli^ ^ Earopeqt^ 

eraij.in tbe bajiano^.ior, the Prumn 
Go^, k4 with Gq»ai detsnxu&a^oi^ 
mi guided by equu skiU^ to loome up 
and e;feQt gr 4^GidiTe orerihrow* Coh- 

epurage 

linoonques^ble, would have led to 
tibte ab^dcmpent of the field when the 
FrujEieian,iroopi had not arrived at one 
o’^p^ hour appointed, and the 
gi^tauperiocity .of the enemy in effeo- 
tl^ troops Iwi become apparent; and 
thus,pMt{M)ned to an inde^ite period, 
IM&rhaps for ever,, Kappleon's &aal de* 
s^OjoUoh* But this constancy would 
bare failed in obtaining its reward, had 
not .the Frussiaa fieLd^marslial, with 
equal reaelution. and discernment, dis¬ 
regarded the ^nger in his rear at 
Wavre, and forwarded every xom and 
gtin, aimdst incredible ^difi&cu!ties, to 
the field of Waterloa The annals of 
war do not afibrd a more striking, 
perhaps not ao striking an example 
of the intuitive glai^o of true mili¬ 
tary genius^ AS that vririch, at the 
Bame time, led Wellington to resist, 
even to death, in his defensive posi- 

tion, down to ihe very last moment, 
and wen. , suddenly burl hia whole 
ti*oc^, with the oceanic mighty sweep, 
njMp ^ fioe; and Blucher to dimgacd 
all bh|A(^ to.GO*opemte in the 

di^aivi» st this de^re point 
vM. (XIV.) In ounsideri^ the com'- 
i^liuiiea wifleh the British and 
allies hwl in the achievement 
nf iMlsilorious victory, an impartial 
murt award the highest part 
%pMi» OTiJwh f^pa* When it is re^ 
coB^oted JNt British SDldiere and 

in the field did 
thousand, and 
Banoverians, the 
!i^ oeuld 

firm 

~ yetctMn; 

. 

if mbAbe 



tbSs day musi ever be reckoned as ^e 
pfOude^ of fim mtoy proud days of 
l^glish ,glory. Oh iM other hand, it 
iis equally dw'that the mmal of 
low^s oor^ af lhat houri whiih 

to detach the two dm- 
Of Lobau’s co^, and at last 
elevto baitidioiis df his Young and Old 
Guard, to maintain Plabch^doit again^ 
them, and toaMluently withdrew theca 
from fihe field of battle against the 
En^lirh, went far to dimmish the la- 
perlority, and bring/heafbr to an equ^- 
ity the military of the contend^ 
ing armies. Had ihi^ trot appeared’ hi 
force on the field, as they did at half- 
past seven at ni^t, it is dmibtful if 
the French army would have been 
pulsed; because their last atteckr-^that 
of the Guard—only waft so «hottiy be¬ 
fore Bludieris standards were seen ip 
the wood issuing frdtU St lAunberi^ 
and the Pruseiaus had teketi an im- 
pcrtaatpart in Ihe action, by drawing 
off from the fight ihe two divisions <u 
Lobau and the ^even battalions of the 
Guard to Planohefiott, by BtdoVs| v^ 
orous attack at fou^ o’clock. The vic¬ 
tory, at beat, would have been dread* 
fully hard won, probably littie 
more than a sterile lUre that 

of Taiavei^ without th<^'co^operatioa; 
and possiUy the superiorfiiy of the 
French, if therahad b^ no other army 
in the field, might have enabled Napo¬ 
leon to oomp^ tim Briihdii to retreat, 
by menacing their fltudi; next day, as 
he did that of the Auenans c^lter the 
teiriblefi^tof Borodhoo. Indeed, the 
nearly banmeedetate ofithe battle, at the 
time of last atisadc by the Imperial 
GttSsrd, renders it very doubtful if the 
Bnglh^ oofild li^iva mkinbtixied, their 
ground if X^bau’s twb ditlsiofuii and tile 
elerveix battidionsof the Gbard hs4y 
that decisive mqo^xKt, b^n thrown 
into the eeale, and tile sticking 
ucafit 0^ as on idljmeer 

casiooe, heAhsm IliUiked 

k.. 



V.A. 
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aided BO dreadful a coikfliot., He 
at ihe Head af.jWTen^-five tboii* 
sand English trOop^ or Eni^liaH and 
Oerxnan. only, Ha wonld Hava needed 
no a«cH QO-orperation , . , 

•50. (XV.) THe of Cb»u<d^/» 

ndt c92uiQg np« aadHHa woumstaoceB 
o| Hie share in theioampcdgn, Have been 
toade tho^ subject of .great exagger^on 
bn the part of the French writers. 
Without douht» if two wd-thirty thou¬ 
sand French troops had coxae upon the 
flank of the BjtHw.iairmy, without be¬ 
ing follow^ hy-aiiy' Prussians, they 
might have expo^ them to a defeat 
as atoal ae Kaf^loPO jhhnself experi- 
^Qcd,lrQni a shnilar attack being xnade 
upon lum exhausted the flght. 

But ttJCftf heoops in a situa-, 

tion to .do ih^s t .<Waa he not opposed 
to, and neam matched by, ,the Prus- 
skns under Thiekasn, whom he com¬ 
bated at Wavre! * Had not Grouchy 
strict ord^ to waU^ the PruBsian 
^neral elosBly, and in particular to 
direct his nsax^ to Wavre ¥ And what 
would it have availed the French if the 
latter cpto® up to their succour 
with $2,b00, if all Binder's force, still 
eigh:^ ^ousand string, Had an conse¬ 
quence joined Wellington ? It is by 
entirely keeping out of view, this im- 
jportantfactof Grouchybeing matcHed 
at Wavre, and the impossib^ty of his 
jonung Napolgon without toe whole of 
;^ucher*s f<nrce joining Wellington, 
that the French .have been at all able 
to elevate into a degree of in^rtanoe 
, the alleged failure of tMs marshal to 
appear in the deU at the decisive mo- 
meni ■ And whether he did right or 
wrong in acting as he.,d^ nothing is 
more certain than he stricUy 
oh^d his Teitsratod twice 

oi^ at ten and^one o^clook from ihe 

* “ Ihirdct)^ d*Arm^ Thtelmau, S3.<K}0 
M guna^-^PtorKa iv* 65, Aptonatx* 
'fhMUwn was SDgnged; it ^ true^ at Ltgtty, 
UutBOWeeOrtoeby tk^ 

amVrt. indtod; watfcttfy IV'" 

^RpjWBisn 

fo.nnjTig.piiii Hav-: 

W%fBtokes their dyi we temrmd 
%b pert hi toe totshat, too*- 

^ ^ ^ « c ^ A. 


vei7 Waterloo; and that, if 

there was any tiiult in the case, Napo¬ 
leon could to justice ascribe it to no 
one but bimsell. Even if Grouchy, on 
toe 18th, had directed hU march to his 
Ibft inst^ of his right, and marched 
from GemblouX'on Bi Lambe^rt instead 
of Wavre, as directed, he would have 
fallen on Blucher ^hile struggling 
through the deflies of St Lmbert^ and 
probably stopped both toe advance ed 
the corps of Bulow, which-he COia- 
znanded in person, and that of 'Thiel-' 
mm. He could not, however, faWe 
prevented tlie corps of Ziethen and 
Pitch from acting on Napoleon’s flank; 
and their force, still above flfty thOu* 
sand strong, was amply suiflclent' to 
have oomiSeted hia overthrow. But 
Grouchy’s advance in that direciioH 
would probably have retarded their ad¬ 
vance, and thu^ rendered the struggle 
at the crisis more violent^ and ^ 
victory less complete, than it actually 
was. ■ 

60. (XVI.) Napoleotfstaoricsjtowell 
as toose of Blucher, on the field of 
Ligny, were almost exclusively con¬ 
fined to vigorous efforts in order to 
gain possession of the villages which 
formed the object of strife between the 
contending parties, and nourishing the 
assaulting or defending columns with 
fresh troops, till the last reserves bn the 
Prussian side were exhaiusted., It was 
then for the first time that he toade a 
powerful offenaive movement in the 
open ground. The battle of LUto^ 
was nearly of the same description, as 
was great port of that of Leipato It 
is dMcult to believe that time was 
anything erroneous in the Bysttoi pui^ 
sued by such coxuiumxnato obmmanders 
on sucH important ocearions. But yet 
it deserves toe consideration mili¬ 
tary men, wfaeth^ toere is not much 
truth in the Observation of a recept 
learned and abbt military historian,t 
toot too mubh unportsnoehae been a^ 
liiched to the poa^ion of villages to' 
battow; and mt if eitoar party ton 
drive themmmv bff the .open gvouhd, 
toe^ttoc^ to the villsgto will he reh:^ 
uariass, mid in all probabdi^ 
ptodepriim>«m Ceririnittotoiditw 
jpeussp, coiiM^rabeto feresetoltof CMttod HIHSm ivapstim, tiU 
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bo|;ovgli^iiiGcl decisive success at Blen* 
he^. oy. i)TOuingt an entirely opposite 
syi^inV oml afM his first assault on 
w vilkg!^ of that xnune by 

reason oj tlie gri^t stjfengtb bf .m 
Fr^b gom^n^ directing hw^ho!^ 
to driving' &e enemy ironifi the 
ground bet’woen Uand the 
vQlegaS they held, in cotiaequcnice of 
v/^ich th^ were enveloped by hie vie^ 
tdrio\m battalions, and ail the troops 
they coutaipedT thirteen thousand in 
unuaher, m^e prisoneri The truth ap- 
to beu, tm% the attack on villages 
ih k fii^hr biMe, ak on that of forti- 
towns.ap a campaign, is expedient 
dr *^0 reverse according to circum- 
BtopcfilS. If the parties are nearly 
matched/ and no decisive advantage 
has be^ ^gained on either side, the 
poasession of villages is of great mo- 
mepty because they form so many 
^inta d'appui, invaJuable in case of 
ipcal disaiier to the troops in the open 
^Id., But if one party is greatly su* 
p^orto the other, either in the number 
or quality of his troojw, it is impolitic 
toW^tetiftie or strength in the assault 
of villAges, where the mferiority 6£ the 
enemy.may be less felt than in the 
open field,, when, by driving him from 
the gfound between them, their garri¬ 
sons niay be rendered useless, or sur- 
roumied and mode prisoners. 

61, (XTir*) The loss of the battle 
of Water^oto Napoleon seems to have 
bem rndnly owing ik> the imprudent 
use he .made of nearly his whole cav¬ 
alry in ^ desperate strife during the 
of Ihe action, whereby it be- 
onme^ notwithstanding its great nume- 
strength, so diminished in diuxl; 
depressed in ^irii, and woni 
tatigno, that it was unable to 
o^pos^'any efl^tual resistance to the 
. British horse, in part 
C4>lfipa^tiTOy fwsh, at the dose of the 
'^k ia Anotte of the 

|dai;^^^>Ifapoleon so.often repeat- 

vkto^ is to the party 
: ^ pesam -Uie wiedny h;^ 

hkdi^t o^dikf- 

that he said 


pp;i03W 




;;.»e^$o hjMi: if 
yuiQu^liy,,ky, It. ,oa. sn,oth9.r. 


On the oth^ hand» it is equally clear 
that the utth^te ouceess of Wdlin^n 
WB 0 mainly owing to hk judicious 
wi&drawal qf the cavalry after the im¬ 
portant services they had rendered in 
the early part of the action, and keep¬ 
ing them in reserve^ when the enemies' 
horse were tom in iweck for three, 
hours, during the middle of the strife,, 
by the grape ohd musketiy from the 
British batteries and’ squares.. Had 
Napoleon followed a diS^nt bourse; 
had he husbanded his horab till the 
close of the action, and then brought 
up his columns of the Guard, supported 
by d’Erlon’s and Rcille's divisions, and 
screened on either flank by five thou¬ 
sand of his formidalde hukqrs and ciur- 
.assiers, it is difi&culttoa^liOw it could 
have been resisted, when itk^ollooted 
how nearly such, an attack had suc¬ 
ceeded without the aid of such flank 
protection. Bolh oommauders put in 
practice their favourite modes of action. 
Napoleon proceeded on the opinion he 
has so often reqordedy that cavalry, if 
gallantly led, with the aid of artillexy, 
should always be equal to break in¬ 
fantry; and he hazarded them so 
much, in the belief they would gain 
his object before the Prussians come 
up. Wellington, with more reason, as 
the event proved, rested on the experi¬ 
enced ste^iness of the Britasb foot- 
soldiers, and acted, on the conviction 
that tb^r firmness would jepel oB the 
assaults uf the'enemy till hk stxength 
was worn out, and ^e Uioment hsu} 
arrived for converting an obstinate 
defensive into a veliemeut ofiensive 


no 


< ^ t > ' • t ' 

62. Napoi^p and Weliingtctti hav¬ 
ing by the bbifimon woaent of 

rtht th^ir re- 
spectiite fiidea in Revolution- 

aVfttl etrife hav- 
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attention of men, >t<> the end of thi less of consequences, covetous of 
>vorld, Vill he ^rclbly drawn to their reckless of slaughter: the other led Oio 
cbacaciers: Wo know^ after the lapse forces of a people distrustful of its 
oftwotlioUflahdyears^ wi^whatea^r- prowess, avk'icioas of its blood, nig- 
ness we yet dwell ha those of the Ro- g^rdly in the outset in its exjwnditure, 
nmandOarthaginian leaders who met but, when once roused, invincible iu 
at Zaina; and we nuiy auticq>a^ with its djetermination. And ^he result, 
coniid enoe a similar undy^h^nterest in both in the general' war and !&nal 
the comparison between the Rritish and struggle^ was in entire conformity with 
French heroes W'ho combated at Water- this distinction. Wellington retired 
loo. Happy, indeed, if the pen of the in the outset before the fierce assault 
historian could keep pace with the of the French legions, but he saw them, 
jp-eatiiess of the eiibject, and Eng- for the first time since the Revolution, 
Bsh lan^age would alfi>rd the means permanently recoil in defeat frdin the 
of painting, in a few touches, with the rocks of Torres Vedras : he wia at first 
hand of Eivy or^ Tacitus, the salient repeatedly exj>ellcd from Spain, but at 
{mints in the mindsof those whose deeds last he drove the inVadem with disgrace 
are for ever,engi^Ven on the records of across the Pyrenees. He was in the 
mankind! beginning assailed unawai'es, and well- 

Co. Napoleon and W^fiUmgton wore nigh overjjowered in Flanders; but in 
not merely individual characters; they the end he Itaffled all Napoleon’s efforts, 
were the types of the powers which 'and, rising up with the strength of a 
th^ r^pec^ivdy head^ in Uie con- giant, czTished at once his army and 
tost. Napoleon had brighter genius, his empire on the field of Waterloo. 
Wellington superior judgment: the fii, iTie personal ai^d tnoraj char- 
former combated with greater energy, aofcem of the two chiefs were still more 
the latter with more, perseverance, strikingly opposed, and embletnatio of 
Rapid iu d^igtXf instant in execution, the sides they severally led. Both were 
the strokes' of the French hero fell like distinguished by the unwearied perse- 
the burning thunderbolt: cautious in verance, the steady purpose, the jUag- 
couusel, yet firm in action, the re- naninious soul, which, ai'e essential to 
sotirces of the Briii^ champion multi- glorious achievements: both were pro- 
plied, like tho vigour of vegetation, vident in council, and vigorous in exo- 
nitcr the withering stroke had fallen, cution: Loth iwasesscd personal intre- 
No cam;^ign .of Wellington's equals pidity in the highest degree : both wxre 
iu energy and activity those of Napo- indefatigable in activity, and iron hi 
leon in Italy and in France; none of constitution : both enjoyed the tarer 
Najiolcoifs approaches in foresight and qualities of moiul CQurage and fearless 
wisdom that of W'ellin^n at Ton’es determination. But, in other respects, 
Vedras. The vehemence of. the French their minds were as opposite ate the 
Iflmpevor would have oxhausted, in a jioleK asunder. Napoleon was wvetoud 
singlcseason,thewholer6aourceswhioh, of glory, Wellington was .impressed 
during the w ar, were at the disposal of with du^: Napoleon was reckless of 
the iSaglish general; the caution of fllaughter, Weilmgtdn was sparing pf 
Wellin^^on Would have almnated in blood: Napoleon was careless of bis 
the very beginning the ttwiJs which word, Wellington was inviolate in faith, ' 
overflowed with iho pasaiotka of the Treaties were regarded by tJie 
Revolution. Ardov^ and onset were as bindiw. only when expedi^4*— 
silikb imposed on the fbriner by his Han<%8 vdid omy when iiseful; objigor 
situation, and suggeuied by his dis- rionft wore regarded by the latter as 
fwsition: fbredi^t and neiseverapee .ob%a^ though rumoi:w---con=yen-t 
were equally dictated, to th® i^y tione as «»cred, even wh^ djsgrnebfuh 

bis.necessities, and,in' unie^ wifhm^ Nappleoh^s wasting warfare tonv^Ori^- 
character. TheqneNrieW^at pJeaftjure WellingtohUpi^ ' 

the militniy resources of the half bf iecfidg discipline changed 
Euroike, and govenied a ns^oh heed-' ibAmim ,' th® former fell, becE^. ’ 
TOXi. XU. 
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Europe roto up a^inst his oppression; 
the latter tnompEeti, bemuse his prin¬ 
ciples were such that all Europe was 
4 last glad to ^oe itself ttuder his 
There is not a proclamaticfi 
of Kapoleon to his ooldiers in which 
^ozy is not mentioned, nor one in 
which duty is alluded to; there is not 
an wder of Wellington to hia troope 
m which duty is not inculcated, uOr 
one in which glozy is mentioned. 

65. The intellectual characters of the 
two heroes exWbited the same diafcinc- 
tive. features as their military career 
md moral qualities. No man ever 
surpassed Napoleon in the cloarness of 
his ideas, or the eireteh of his glance 
iqto the depths of futurity; but he was 
often mial^ by the fervour of his con- 
oeptiqns, and mistook the dazsding bril- 
bhady of genius for the steady light of 
truth* with less ardour of imagina¬ 
tion, less originality of thought, 
<»reatSve power, Wellington hod more 
justness of judgment, and a fai* greater- 
capability of di^riminating error from 
truth- The young and the ardent who 
have life before them, will ever turn 
to the fii Helena memoirs for the views 
of a, mind of the most profound and 
original cast, on the most important 
subjects of human thought. The ma¬ 
ture and the experienced who have 
known its vhsiasitudes, -will rest with 
more conddeaoe on the “ Maxims and 
Opinions’" of W^lington, and marvel 
at ^e tmmerous instances in whith 
his instinctive sagacity and prophetic 
judgment had, in opj^ition to 41 
anoOhd him, beheld the shadow of 
eoming events even amidst the clouds 
with ffd^ich he was sarrounded No 
one <4^ road the specuiations of the 
. Einpror without admiration 
, at brillumcy of hU ideas and the 
d 1^ concep^ns; none 
lean the maxims of the English 

l^without el<^ing the book at 
page to meditate on the wisdom 
^pfi^jui^ceqfidsopi^ons, Thegemus 

in.the fim of 
; the mind of th^ 
|S)latCbr^ je^^itsd;die of 

6 ft perevsIU^ 

^ wtdeh they wert 

.miguk^ 4imt -dieithiotiy^ chA^ 


actor of their minds was most striking 
and important. Singleness of heart 
was the characteristic of the British 
hero, a sense of duty hie ruling prin¬ 
ciple ; ambiUon |iervadcd the Fren<^ 
conqueror, a thirst for glory was his 
invariable hicentive; but he veiled it 
to others, and peihaps to himself, un¬ 
der the mune of patriotic Spirit. The 
former proceeded on the belief that 
the moans, if - justibable, would dnaUy 
work out the latter, on the 

maxim that the end would "in every 
case justify. the means. , Napoleon 
placed himsrif 4 the head of Europ, 
and desolated it for fifteen years ^th 
hia warfare: Europe, in return for 
Waterloo, plaped WelHngton at ihe 
head of' its armi^, and he gave it 
thirty jqwch of unbroken peace. 'FUe 
fonner thought only in peace of aC'- 
cumulating the resources of future war; 
the latter sought only in war the means 
of securing future peace, and finally 
sheathing the sword of conquest. The 
one exhibited the most ahinhig example 
of splendid talents devoted to temporal 
ambh^n and national aggmudisement; 
the other, the noblest wtanee of moral 
infiuence directed to exalted purposes 
and national preaervarion. The former 
was in the end led to ruin while blindly 
pursuing the meteor of worldly great¬ 
ness ; tlm latter was imambitiously con¬ 
ducted to final greatness while only fol¬ 
lowing the star of public duty. The 
struggle between them was the same 
at bottom m that whiri^, anterior to 
the creation pf man, shook the powers 
of heaven; and never such an ex¬ 
ample of moral government afibrded 
as the final result of their imnuntal 
contest. Wehfngton was a., warrior, 
but he wM ab nnly tp bpcome a pacifi¬ 
cator; he has shed thelblood of man, 
but it was only tp stop the shedding 
of human blood'; he home aloft 
the isvrord of conquest, but it was only 
to plantain its stead ihe.^blems of 
Ha hasotmqueredthelQve of 

minds. 



ly ^e. 10^-4' peaeet^^ 

setbrterHlnatresrirBa: 

Oowifiism pawiiat 

omi, witetem, cecufo paoain SCO. 

Ktac sumnMh rirtos'; jetlturhaccodumvit. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


S£OQNt> EliStbRATlOIT OF I<0TT1S, AND DBAtH OF XAFOI.EOK. 


1 . With snA rapidity did Napoleon 
continue his flkbtr that he mui himself 
the tit&t taamivho bl^nght to the Freneh 
capital authentic accounts of his own 
defeat. The telegraph had announced 
in exaggerated twtns the victory of 
Ligny, and the imperial partisans im¬ 
mediately expected the total OTerlhrow 
of the British army. Thrar exultation 
was already grea^ when, on the morn-' 
ing of the 'I9thj Sinister rumotirB began 
to circulate in the capital, that a ter¬ 
rible battle had been fought near Mont 
St Jean, and that the army hatl been 
destroy^ These reports increased in 
strength and minuteneBs dtiring the 
remainder of the day; and while the 
friends of NapoleoU, and the workmen 
iu the suburbs, were thrown into de¬ 
spair, . the shopkeepers and wealthier 
classes of the citiaeua recovered con¬ 
fidence, and the public funds of all 
descriptions rose with .surpriising rapid¬ 
ity. The opinion soon became universal 
that the cause of the Emp^r was des¬ 
perate; that'1^0 had staked his last 
ihrow on victory at Waterloo, and toit 
overthrow'therowas irrecoverable tuin. 
From Charleroi, he Imd written in the 
most micouraging terms to the govern¬ 
ment, addings that courage and firm¬ 
ness atone were neceafl^ to re-ostab- 
Uah afiEkirl He was far, however, from 
{eelitig the confideUce whisk bb ex¬ 
pressed ii his letter; Labed<^^ikro and 
the officers «nind him Were invthe 
ideepSBt dejet^oUf ’and 
: to antioipaite that punidim^t 
treachery to Uie T 0 pi 
which they were wdl aware they rieh^ 
deserved. Meanwhile Fouchdi who had 
got the eaiSest IntoUig^oce the dis- 
aster^ ^os strahixitg every nerve , to se¬ 


cure his own interest in the approach¬ 
ing revolution, when Napoleon, at four 
o’dock in the mq^ming of the Slat, 
arrived at Paris, and lighted at the 
Elysde Bourbon. 

2. His first step, on^hJs arrival^ was 
to send for Caulamcourt: his agitation 
was such, that he could hardly tutiou- 
late. " The army,^^ said he, " has per¬ 
formed prodigies; but a sudden panic 
seized it, and all has been lost. Ney 
conducted himself like a madman; ho 
caused my cavalry to be massacred. 1 
cau do no more. 1 must have two 
hours of repose, and a warm bath, be¬ 
fore 1 can attend to business.” Alter 
he had taken the bath he became more 
collected, and spoke with anxiety of 
the Chambers, insisting that a dictator¬ 
ship alone could save the country— 
that he would not seize it, but he 
hoped the Chambers would offer it. 
*‘I have no longer an array,” added 
he: “they are but a sot of fugHives. 
1 may find men, but how shall 1 arm 
them ? 1 have no mu^ota. Nothing 
but a dictatorship can save the coun^ 
try. The majority - the Chamber is 
well incluied; 1 have only against me 
Lafayette, Lwjuinaia^aud a few others. 
If the nation rise, the enemy will be 
crushed: if, instead of risii^, they dis¬ 
pute, all is losh The people have not 
sent deputies to overium me, but to 
sui^fKH^ me. I fear them what¬ 
ever they may do: I shall,always bo 
the idol of the nation wad army: if 1 
gave the wnrd, they would be mas- 
Bser^d. But if we quarrel, instead of 
understanding each other, we shaU un- 
;dei«o the Site of the Lpwer Empire ” 
He had altogether miacmoulated, 
everi the tmnper of ^ Chamber^ 
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The ntmoBt Agitation preTaiJed fljnong 
the Deputies, to,whom the Emperoir's 
holktin, giving m account of the fatal 
b^tle of Waterloo, had just been read; 
and the Chamber vm inuudAted with 
officers from the aiioiy, who even ex- 
aerated, the extent of the calamityi 
LK^tataeitwas. Ah'eady the parties 
mrmed : Carnot and Lncien strongly 
supported a dictatorship being con¬ 
ferred on Napoleon; but Fouchd, La¬ 
fayette, Dupin, and leaders of the 
popular party there, had entered into 
a coalition, object of which was to 
m^eot, as in 1789, the National As- 
seml3ly into absolute sovereignty, and, 
amidst the wreck of the nationid for¬ 
tunes, attempt to establish the vain 
dogma of the sovereignty of the people. 

2. ** The House of Representatives," 
said XioCayette, declai’es tliat the in¬ 
dependence of ilio nation is menaced. 
The Chamber declares its sittings per¬ 
manent, Every attempt to dissolve it 
is declared high tretuson. The troops 
of the line and the national guards, 
who have combated, and do combat to 
defend the liberty and the indepen¬ 
dence of Prance, have deserved well of 
their country; the minister of the in- 
terio]r is invited to unite to the gone- 
zal stalP the commanders of the national 
giuud ut Paris, and to consider the 
means of augmenting to tho greatest 
amount that civil force, which duiing 
six-and-twenty years has been the only 
protection of Wio tranquillity of the 
country, and the inviolability of tho 
representatives of the nation." This 
TfieblUtiou, which at once destroyed the 
hknperor's power, was carried aecla- 
maUon. Prince Lucion accused La- 
fiQretie of ingratitude to Napoleon. 

You a^touse me of wanting gratitude 
towards'Nappleon I" replied Lafayette: 
*' Jhave forgotten what w^ have 
d<me {orhim 7 Have you forgotten that 
boheS of our children, of our 
evetywhsr© attest our fidelity 
of Afiic^ on the 
shores oi the i^padalqulvir and the 

of .the Y^tulHf 
KuscOvyl 
ipsMi, tl^iree 
ef Imve pe^!{^tied 

jEbrAxii^'wl^ s48| struggle 


eg^dnst idl Eufope. We have dtme. 
etnottgh for him* Our duty now is to 
save the eountiw-'' 

’ A, It was evident from the profound 
sensation which these Bentiments made 
upon the Deputies, t^t.the cause of 
file Emperor ^was lost. Already tho 
fotd wmrds—/^Let hm^ abdicate I 
let him abdicate !" were lieaid on the 
benches; and, what was still more 
alarming, thenationalguards mustered 
in strength Mid ranged themeelvea 
round the Hall of Assembly, and there 
u^s scarcely any aimed force in the 
capital to support his cause. The 
Chamber appointed a commission of 
five persons, including Lafayette, Ijan- 
julnaia, Dupont de TEure, GneUier, all 
decided enemies of Napoleon, who were 
to confer with two other committees, 
appointed by the Council of State and 
the Peers, on the measures necessary 
to save the countiy. Meanwhile the 
Deputies resumed their sittings in the' 
evening, and the cry for the abdication 
of the Emperor become universal. 1 
demand,” saidGeheral Sollgnac, that 
a deputation of five persons sh^l wait 
upon the Emperor, inform him of 
the necessity bf an immediate de¬ 
cision.” “ Let us wait on hour,” cried 
Lucien. " An hour, but no more," re¬ 
plied Solignaa ** If the answer is not 
then returned,” added Lafayette, “I will 
move hifl dethronement. I^Tien Lueien 
went with lids commi^ion to Napo¬ 
leon, he found him in the ptmost agi¬ 
tation; sometimes proposing to dis¬ 
solve the Chamber by force, 

at others to blow but his l>rams* Lucien 
openly told hhn that thei ‘0 was no 
choice between dismissing the Cham¬ 
ber, and seising the sopjwie power, or 
abdicating j wid, with hie usual bold¬ 
ness, he strongly advised him to adopt 
the former mtemaiive. ' jMciret and 
CftuJaincourt; rai the hand, ooun- 
eelled iau abdicatipn!, that the 

times Were veiydifibreutifS^ 18th 
Brumoire, end that 
sentaiayt^' w^ fountol 

in people- 

Chamber/’ NapfiiliBon, is eom- 

* ----- -. yf^fy 

^hohjcl 
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aad cba^ed i&em from th^ir places. 
Uetiirone me! t3>ey woiild not 
In an hout,’* i*epli^ Rcgnault St Jeaa 
d'Angely> ^‘yonr dethronement, on <^o 
motion of Xafiiyette, be irrevo¬ 
cably pronouncedthey have given you j 
only an honr^a graca- Do you hear f 
only an hoig*” Napoleon then.turned 
with a bitter smile to Fouche, and said, 

** Write to these gentletaen to keep 
themselves quiet—lh^ ^lall be satis- 
tied.” FdncM immediately wrote to 
the Chamber that the £m})eror was 
about to abdicate. The intelligence 
difiused universal joy among the De¬ 
puties, who eatdaime^ “ Th© Emperor 
has abdicted; no Bourbone^no impe¬ 
rial prince 1” They flattered them¬ 
selves tiiat the days of the Revolution 
had returned^ and that they had only 
to proclaim the sovereignty of the 
people. Ere long the abdication itself 
was received in these terms: In 
commencing thewair to sustain the na¬ 
tional independence, 1 counted on the 
union of all eflbrts, of all molinations, 
and of all tlie national authorities. I 
had good reason to hope for success, 
and 1 had braved idl the declaratiox^ 
of the powers against me. Circum¬ 
stances appear to be changed, and I 
offeu- myself as a sacrifice to the hatred 
of the enemies of SVance. May they 
be sincere in their declarations, and 

I 

* Wellington's conduct and principles on 
tbia occ^ton, aud indeed throughout his 
whole Career, wore identical with those of 
Beli^anus when he invaded Africa, with the 
eompdratively inconsidorable forces of Jus- 
iiuiat), in order to oxi>8l the Vandal military 
govmuaent next morui^ some of 

the gardens wOre plliAged, and.HelisaHus, 
after chastising the ofRlSdeifi, embraced the 
alight occasion, at tho dedsita moment, of 
Ineulcating the maxims of ^stice, modei'a- 
tlon. and genuine ^Ucy. ^ when 1 first aq- 
ceptod,* am he,^me commission of subdu¬ 
ing Africa, I oepdhded' much leas on the 
numbers, or even the bravoty of my troops, 
than on the,fden(lly disposiUmi of the in- 
habitsntiV tiieir hatred of the 

Yhndats.N Yofi oslh dopfive me of this 
hoM if> you ooi^iuue to extort hr vieleudb 
w&t ini 5 ht>^ purebaes^ for alitue 
Such' acts of ^donee will recoheUa these 
imiMamle ehcmJos, hU'd utihie them in a 
justa^ holy league hj^twt the 
their country.’ These ea- 

forced by a rigid dischfdine, of which the soV 
diers ihehaseiVds soon hnd pmisod the 
mlutai^ effeeta 


direct their hostility only against my 
person. My political life is ended,'* 
and 1 proclaim my son, under the title 
Napoleon the Second, empemr of, t]m 
Feench. The existing miuktem will 
form the council of government. Tho 
interest which 1 feel in my son in* 
duces me to in^te the Chambers to or¬ 
ganise, without delay, the regency by 
W. Let all unite for the publib safety, 
and the maintenance of the natiotm 
iiidependence.” 

5. While these decisive measures 
were going on at Paris, Wellington and 
Biucher were advancing with the ut-i 
most expedition thi'ough the French 
territory. The former marched by 
-Nivellea, Binche, and Le Gateau $ the 
latter by Charleroi, Beaumont, Avesnes, 
and Landrecy—names rendered famou 
in former wars, but never the theatiw 
>f such a triumphant procession as on 
the present occasion. In conformity 
with his former coiiduct on crenasing 
the Pyrenees, the English general is¬ 
sued the most peremptory omers td his 
troops to abstain from pillage of every 
description, and to observe tho strictest 
discipline,* reminding the soldiers that 
the p©o^)le of France were the subjects 
of a friendly 9t>vcreign, and tliat no 
pillage or contributions of any kind 
were to bo permitted.t In spit© of 
all his efibrts, however, nnmy disorder 

deserting their homes or hiding their corn, 
supplied tho liomona with a fmr and libenil 
mai'kot; the cWil olBceiv of the provmcd 
continued to exercise their ibnetions Id' the 
name, of Justinian; and the clergy, fh>m 
motives of couecienoe jind intoroet, aasidiz^ 
oiiely laboured to promote the causo of a 
Catholic emperor.”—O jbson, diiai?. xli. voL 
iv. U, M%lmcbn*$ £dif. There is no reason 
to suppose that^ when Woliiagton entered 
Franco, ho had ever thought of BeUeoHus's 
policy on invading Africa; but justice and 
moderation produce the satno eifecto in all 
ages and countries of the world* The iden¬ 
tity of the Uoliey and language of the Bomsn 
and English generals, in two such remote 
and opposite ages, and the entire similarity 
of thd efiects produced by thorn, is one of 
the most ourions And interesting &ci)a re* 
corded in history. 

t “ As the moy ti about to enter the 
;Fx^cih territory, the troops of the nations, 
at, present under the command of Fim-Aiar^ 
ebd toe ^uke of WeUingtou are desired .to ' 
escdUtot toot their remo^ve SQverritfUjt^^^ 
fh t^iauce with bis Majesty, the: KhvgM^ 
France, and that Ffanetv therefore, 
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! CK^'Pred, eupdoiaRy among the Belgian 
z^m«mts; for’.the soldiem had 
iNac^mtly b^gtm te ikct iogeUier, and 
Ic^ hffibiia of dieoipUne are iteeesRa^ 
ptwmt a inctoHotui mof from »• 
^dnl^sg'm deprediieMoit He wirete> in 
eoneaq^uebee, in the stemeet langu^ 
to the Belgian tl^ 

he wb^d hold the omcere of corps 
personally responsible for 'any pillage 
by ih 0 men nnder their command * 
Biucher, on the other hand, took hardly 
any paiiui to prevent plundering, but 
pu^ed on with the utmost energy 
direct towards Paris. • The French 
aiWy back in great confusion along 
tibe high-road' by Avesnes to Laon, 
which they reached on* the 22d, and 
'Where they were to a certain degree 
<|WUied by Soult, who had ajssuthed the 
eommtnd. On the 25th» they retired 
to SoiBBons, where they weie joined 
by Qroxicfay, who, in compliance with 
an order of the provisional government, 
Bupirseded Boulh The Allies, mean- 
wbi^ determined, instead of pursuing 
the Ftelbch along the great ro^, to ad¬ 
vance by right bank of the Oise, 
and to cross that river at Compibgue 
and Pont St Maxence, thus turning 
their left flanks They hoped by this 
movement not only to avoid all affairs 
of reaT'gmads, but to inte^ose between 
the fug^tived and the line of their re¬ 
treat, and ,^mch before them. 
The purmih of the French along the 
liAon road was eondded to the Fius- 
Wbn cavalry altma Prince fVederick 
.of the Netherlands was left, with his 
^!pe, to blockade the fortresses be¬ 
tween the Scheldt and the Sambre; 
and Prince Augustus of Prussia, with 
Fmstdan mid Kleist's German 
bbrps>" (which last had just come up 


be.tifeated as a friendly ecuntry. Itietbcre' 
iWpib# that nothing riiculd be takeu, 
oyntBccra or soldiers, for which pay- 
'wfioi to made. The .oomtnissariss or the 
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them, 

)ww<km, i&i. 



from the Rhine), Ihoae between the 
Bambi^ end the Moseller 
^ Thd intpOrtant fortress of Cam- 
bray Was suiprifled and taked by esca¬ 
lade by Sir Nail Campbell and Colonel 
Kitcheli, under the direction of Sir 
Chari 


*lea ObMle, on the night of the 



five meh. ' PtroUne, styled La Pucelle 
from its never having beeU captured, was 
carried by stoMt & th6 most gallant 
manner by ihe Guards on the evehing 
of the 26tb. Excepting in these in¬ 
stances, no opposition wimteVer was ex¬ 
perienced on the march; and with such 
expedition did both sunnies move, that 
on the 27th the Prussian mny, whfoh 
WAS one march ahead ol tlie' 
British, cros^ the OiSe in two'col¬ 
umns, the left ool\lina under Blucher 
in person at Compitone^ the right tinder 
Bulow, at Pont St Jttaxence and- Croil. 
On the 28th, Blucher’e advanced guard 
fell upon ihe flank of the main body 
of the French army under Grouchy, as 
it was falling back from Soiasons, at 
Villers Ciotterets, and made many 
prisoners; whilst that of Bulow, under 
Prince Frederick of Priissia, advanc¬ 
ing on Halty-la-yille^ amiled the re¬ 
mains of d’Erlon’s and ReilVs'corps, 
asthey were retaea^ng from Nmteuifle, 
and defeated them with great Ions. 
In libese actions the Prussians cap¬ 
tured* 16 pieces of canndn and 4006 
prisoners, and succeeded in cutting off 
the direct Kne of retreat of the French 
troops, compelling the greater portion 
of them to lEdMindofi the higli-road 
and march along cross-rOi^B to Meahv, 
from whence they , reached Paris by 
Ihe batiks of the Home. ' On the 29Ui 
the advanced gmlrd of' the British 
passed the Oi^ at Pont St Maxence, 
^id pressing on upon ^‘^foUewing 
day, occupied bn the first July the 
of olbse to Paris. ' Me^- 

wbile Blitdmr, whp onthen^t pf the 
2^ had idlhigo cd Auber- 

vRBere, fiit^ m i^n pOrithm >f 
the liVemdb 

moved to ^ thb . Seine 

It' Bt‘ 

which 

stW: r^sfiaii 
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were 0 at to pieoes; estiAlisIted him- bozw, but to be shot far desertion ^ 
self on the eveaiLg of the 2d Juty, butl owetliie.truthJto zuyoountiy/’ 
his right at Plessk^ his ;at <8. V^emnit agitation^followed thl^ 
Cloudy <md his reserve'.at Veiaailles. announcemexit; sad eoohi alter Uucien, 
The Britijm aan^^ SB. it caroe ap, oo- dosei^; lAbedoyhrei and the whole 
eupied the ground on. the nom of imperial c^cere, entered with plum^<l 
Paris thus yacated by tho dank motl- hats and in full, dress, and Luoien, em¬ 
inent of the Pruasiazffi. ' The object claimed with a loud voice^. “ The Em* 
pi these movements was to turn the peror is politloally dead. Long livo 
strong line of fortificationSr erected by the Emperor Napoleon the Second T* 
I^apoleon to the north of Paris, by the Many voices opposed this propositiom 
south and left bank of ^e Seine, "Who dai'es resist it?*'said Labedoy^*. 
where no field*works had yet been " A few base individuals, constant in 
rai^d for its protection. With such the worship pf power, and who show 
expeditioti were. they conducted that, themselves as skilful in detaching tlmn*' 
in ten after tiie Allies bad fou^t selves from it in misfortune as in flat* 
at Waterloo, they were ^grouped inap- tering it in prosi>erity« I have seen 
piling strength ^ pound the walk of them around the thron'e—at the foot 
park of the sovereign, in the days of his 

7. Meanwhile, the imperial party in greatness; they dy from it ai the ap- 
the Chamber of Peer8,.head©d by Lu- proach of danger; they reject Napo- 
cien, Labedoy4re» and Count FhdUault, leon the Second because they wish to 
made the most energetic efforts, after receive the laws of the s^tmgers, whom 
Napol^n had abdicated, to sustain the they already call their allies, possibly 
imperial dyzuta^ in the person of the tb,^r frieuda Is it then, great God \ 
young Napoleoik Uavouat had just decided that nofhing is ever to be 
read a report of the milita^ resoui’ces heard in tliis Chamber but the voice of 
that yet remained to France in the baseness? What other voice has been 
mo^ favottrat^le point of view, and heard here for ten years ?’* And with 
Carnotwas commending a commentaiy these words, seeing the ^eat majority 
in the same strain, when Key, who had decidedly against him, he rushed out 
just amved, vehouMUtly interrupting of the assehibly. But these violent 
him, said,." Tmt k false t That is sallies determined nothing ; and at 
Mbs I They are'deceiving you: they length the Peers adopted unanimous- 
■ are deceiving you in every respect. The ly a middle course, and appointed a 
. enemy are victorious at all points. I oommkaion of hve persons to carry on 
have se^ the disorder, since I com* the government, consisting of Camain- 
manded untdet the ^ea of the Empe- eourt and Quinette, with FouehU, ,Caiv 
ror. s., Jt is a mere lUusioa to suppose not, and Grenier. Sat^ wae the ad- 
that ris^y thousand men can be col- dreee of Fouch^, that he contrived to 
jected.. It is well if Mamhal Grouchy get himself named the president.c$ the 
;can rally ten or idfleen thousand men; eommisslon, and soon obtained its en- 
and We nave been b^ten too thorough- tire direction. Napoleon, uponhear* 
ly fpr.'themjrto.tnakeany roBktonce to ing of these appointmeuk, said—"! 
the enemy;, ^ Here is. our true state, now see clearly tWt I must yield. That 
Wellington ja at NiveHes wkh eighty infamous FouohB has deceived all. 
.thousand mem The Prussians are w Tou trust, iBce fools, the promise of the 
froStn be^ beatwi. In jux or eevah strangerj you believe they will giveyou 
days the be at the a prince alter your own fashion—you 

the cajatsh!' *J3ahattlt,^ and of aredeemved” Findif^ supreme power 

• beyond hk reach, he wrotii^ the Cham 

poll; the repMof^yotl^ beis offering his e^oes as general. 

Nay i:^i6d> with (hi the 27th June headdressod to them 

—"I am not oi^whe^ following letter; ^In ab<Heatihg 
thedr interest k aS m Wbnt hasrit t have not i!e^unoed the 

I to gsin by thp tistvuW>of ,ti^ aol^ right a citia^ ilmt of defe^ 
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i.ug my country. In the present gr^^ro 
cirpumstaocod, I my serrices 
genersli regardmg myself asi the first 
of mycoiajitry.*' . But such yi^aA 
the apprehension of tlie Piuperoii^ 
embition, that hk eifer was deolmed. 

,9* It was not, however, by any de- 
batea in thp Chamber of Peers or De¬ 
puties that the goyemment of France 
jjTSs to be decided; an overwhelmii^ 
foreign force was advancing with rapid 
etridea, and everything dej^endod on 
the negotiations with the allied gene¬ 
ris, and the means that could bo taken 
t^ defend the capital. Caiiiot exerted 
himself to the utmost to strengthen it 
on left ba^k of the Seine, where it 
was obviously to be attacked ; and in a 
laboured speech, on the 2d July, to tlie 
councils' of government, endejivoiired 
to show that resistance was yet prac¬ 
ticable. Soult, however, expressed a 
dedded opinion that Paris was so wc»ik 
op that side of the river, that it was 
ip vain to think of prolonging its de¬ 
fence,; that there %yere not aithe‘*‘ut- 
raoat more than foi'ty-livo thousand 
men in- Die capital, and that he could 
not answer for the result of a combat. 
Massena supported this opinion; and 
after referrmg to his defence of Genoa 
aa a,|^roof that he was not disposed 
lightly to surrender a fortified place, 
declared Diat he would not engage to 
defend Paris an hour. The matter 
was ultimately referred to a commisBion 
of all the morahals and military men 
in th& capital, and they unanimouBly 
declined t^t the city could not be 
defended. It .was determined, there¬ 
in,' enter into a c^itulation; and, 
in, fact, Wellington had been in close 
oommimication with commissioners of 
the govamm^t ever since his arrival 
in the vicinity ^of Paris on the 29ih 

Id. Sleanvdiilo Ziethen, after a short 
confiiot^ succeeded in eatabli^ng him'' 

' sell ^ Imights of Meudon, and in 
the yipage of Xs^y. On the f^wing 
day atUdked hinz in the 

Villag^ in. . considemble force, 

. with the Joss 

ot> ^Qusand mem A bridge was 

tub be 


the British and Prussian armies, and 
ah Etiglisli ct>rps moved to the left 
b^ of the Seine, by Die bridge -of 
. Pavoust, upon this, eeht to 
{oropose an armistice fdr the conclusion 
of a oonvention; but some difficulty 
was at first experienced from BJucher 
positively inflffijting upon ^the whole 
French army laying down' their arms, 
to w^hich the Fren<ffi mai'^als d^claretl 
th^ never would be Iwught to sub¬ 
mit. At length Pouchfi, who was doing 
everything to pava Jhe way for tho re¬ 
turn of the Bourbons, persuaded them 
that the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
would be much facilitated, both witli 
the populace and the army, if a ^pitu- 
latioii were granted to the troops; and 
the terms were at length agreed upon 
on the evening of the M July. It w*u 
stipulated that the French army should, 
on the follpwing day, commence the 
evacuation of the. capital, with their 
arms, mrtilloty, caissons, and whole 
personal property: that wlthjih eight 
days they should be entirdiy isstablisb- 
ed to the south of tlie Loire: tln^t 
vatoproperiyof every descriptioashould 
be respected, as well as public, except 
in BO far as it was of a 'wai'like charao-* 
ter. The twelfth article, which 
quired a melancholy interest, from tlm, 
■ tragedy which followed, was in tlwse 
terms: '^Individual'persons,and pro¬ 
perty shall be respected j and, in gen¬ 
eral, all the individuals who are at pre¬ 
sent in the capital shtdl continue to on* 
joy thoir rights and liberties mtJiim 
being xluqja^/^sd tn anu, 

re^ec^y in regaird to the functions which 
they occupy^ or n^y baye occupi^’, Or 
to their ^Utical conduct oir ophiipna ” 
11 . It is impoBsiUe for any language 
to convey an ideai of the univerw in* 
terest expited in Die Britirii empire by 
the brief bat stirftog campaign of Wa¬ 
terloo, or the ur^unded transports 
which .were feliiAt the glorious victory 
. which termmaiedr fh Although the 
officid . the bat^ of 

Qudtre Sih^^l^eterioo were receiv¬ 

ed togeiihjir,. yet.ihMiriligence had been 
reorived t'^ daye before of Napoleon 
Imhig attack*^ 

^ fhe' '^6^^ and utmost 

muciety. -a4' ^ ^ 
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result of thft impending conflict.* Ko 
‘ oi\e who was then of ah ago to undoi> 
stand what was ^iug on, cah ever for¬ 
get the entrancing joy.which thrilled 
the Britiehi heart when the thunder of 
artillery proolaitned thngloriouanewe^ 
and when Wellington's letter was read 
aloud to crowds with beating hearts^ 
in every street, by whoever was for¬ 
tunate enough to have obtained iirst a 
copy of the -London Oitzett&,f Even 
those who had lost eons on brothers in 


theconflict, and they were nisny, shared 
in the general exultation ; grief was al¬ 
most overwhelmed amidst the univer- 
isd joy; it was felt that life could not 
liave been so well saerifleed as for the 
advwa<^oment of such a cause. The 
lover left his fair one, the moth^ her 
child. Spontaneous illuminations were 
seen in evety city; exultation beamed 
in ^ ©very eye; gratitude was felt in 
efvery heart. All woik, alike in the 
streets and the flelds, was suspended.;!: 


* The total loss of the tillicd annies under Blucber and 'Wellington, from the 15tb Juno 
to the 3d July, wasas follows 


ornOBEta 


Boiuims.' 


PraMlane, 
Brih and Hi 
Belgians, < 
Bnuiswiokers, 


X&Ud. 

1 

1 

EUlDd. 

WouiKloU. 

MtMlng. 

. 106 

606 

41 

6.6H4 

15,744 

10,05.0 

, 14$ 

•670 

28 

2,2.S9 

8,856 

1,847 

i SB 

116 

e 

446 

1,936 

1,012 

12 

47 

• • 

S6I 

036 

260 

*SS9 

1,433 

76 

8,649 

27,471 

14,678 


TOTAL loss. 

83.120 
I 19,476 

bSl,m 


t It is sin^lar hoW frequently a rumour of a great and decisive victory prevails At a 
great ilistanoo hi an tnoohcoivably short space of time aUer its aetnal oodurrence. In the* 
lioudon papers of Tuesday the 20th June, a rumour was mentioned of Napoleon ** having 
boon defeated in. a great battle noar* Brusads, on Sunday evening, in which heiosb 
all his heavy aruUery.*' Thb official dcsi>utch 08 did not arrive iu London till muU 
night' on Wednesday. It was the same with tbo batUe of the Hetaurus in the second 
IHinlc war, which aetermiued its issue. “A doubtful rumour,” suys Arnold, “at first 
arose, that a great battle hod been fought only two days bofoie: two horsemen of Nar>- 
nia bod ildden off from the field to carry the news to their home: it had been heard and. 
published In the camp of the reserve army of Narui. But how could a battle fought in 
tiiO ext)remity of Umbria be beard of only two days after at Romet”—Livv, xxvij, 60 ; 
Aokplu's kom^ iii. 377. A siinhar Incident is I'ccounted of the B.attlc of Platma,. under 
ciroumstauces st^ more extraordinary’: “ Eodem I'ovtk die quo Mardohli copiso dcktai 
stmt. CtiAm nav^i pi'celib ih'Asiii sub monte Mycide adversus Bersas diznicatum ost. Xbi 
ante oov^ressibneni. qnum dasaes ex adversostartnt, fama adutiiinmuo cxcioitnni veuit, 
vicisse tSwcos^ et Haraonii copias occidiono occidisee. Tauta famte Temcitas fliit, ut quiim 
matutino tempore prouUum in BceotiA commissuin sit, merldiuiiis horis in Asiain, per tot 
maria et tantuin spatii, tain brevi boraniiu momeuto de Victoria nuntiatmn jUt'* It U it 
smguUr circunistAifce, that a similar and alniost miraculoua rapidity should have occurred 
in the transmission of the iutelligcnco of the battles of PlataHt. the M etaurus, and Waterloo, 
the most decieAvp in their consequonceB, and infiuontiai ot the fate of future ages, in audeut 
and modern times. It would seem that an unerring instinct tolls mankind when octious 
of vast moment have been fought, and leads them to moke almost supernatural effi^rts iu 
^e trnnstDission of tlw acconms of thorn. The same paper {Courier, June 20, 1816)'^ men¬ 
tions that ** jBothsohild had made great purchase of stock, which raised the Three per Ccuts 
from 66 to 68*'* iu the latter instaDce, this may explain rim prodigy. ■ 

I 

, . . t **-Ohsevedessi 

ip quai tencri eccessl 

Binscli to placer prorompe ogni edma 1 

Ohi batte ^ma a palxna, 

^ sparge fior, c3u so ne adonia; 1 Numi * 

^.ringrasia piat^ndo. Altri U oamiia^pio 
emte a svel lor dall’opra; altri Famioo 
‘sonno destar. Rinian raratrn 
*. Qutiuft Mteo impqrietto; ivLVamento 
,BeBta«easapaA^r.i Le madri ateolri, 

^Qis pATgUotri Ignori 

Iwnu* dt C^rO 1 Oa^i. tardl veochi 
T6di ©fits dsgU antd 




t >. 


,6i;Ste«riinvi^urirv St^i'lan^ ' ’ 

HonSan phreh^, ma^sul ccmunebsemplo • . 

Ya|i ferifiWesdawSndo i sf w teDopio.’* 

• . % .. .kwftStttiiiWOjf'CfrO, A«iilhSC®M * ' 


‘‘ * 
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The^ough in the famw^ the 

hammer on tibie «m;U» the buttle In 
■ thjt loom, the street, fmm moznktg 
'till night were throng^ ntBh 

excited "'to rest; ^$Ptade]Hb^< ahoht 
cinh^ioated mth transpott' Childfen 
etten, too young to the oause, 
ehaiedmthogonfflnl anddischarged 
ii^k gude Mky knew not why. The 
^Igbdt on the brink of the grave, recov* 
^^the &e of youth. The veterans 
recounted their chmimts; the young 
envied indiftt they had done. A gene¬ 
ral thanksgiving, appointed by govern- 
mei With a responsive echo in 
uvexy heart; both houses of i)arlianient 
uhasaimously voted their thanks to 
the Puke of Wdlington and the sol- 
diers who had fought at Waterloo; and 
a medal was struck, by orders from 
the commander-in-chief, which was 
given to every officer and man who 
had borne arms on the eventful day. 
In tdmost all oases, it was preserved by 
them and their descendants with reli¬ 
gious caxe to the latest hour of their 
Yet ^\Va8 the most touching 
proof of ^6 universal sympathy of the 
nation afforded by the general subscrip¬ 
tion, spontaneously entered into in 
evfexy onapel und pariah in the king¬ 
dom,'for the widows and orphans of 
those who had la^en at Waterloo, or 
the relief of tho$e who had been maimed 
xfi the Sght, and winch soon amounted 
to the immense sum of ffve hundred 
^ousand paundhi. sterling. 

‘ 12. The 7tih of July Was the proudest 
in the annals of England On that 
her victorious army, headed by 
JVSfellington, made their public entiy, 
kloiOg; with the Prussians, into Paris, 
whieto an Euglidi drum had not been 
besM, for nearly four hundred yem. 
‘aiputoached by the inmomng en- 
of the barrier of NeitiUy, defiled 
throdgb the Chtops Elysdes, and, di- 
in ;^eBlaee liOuis XV., spread 
futind the Boulevardfij 
«n4 f’Ook mlUtaffy. pessessioii of all toe 

in it^ 

anee of the /pmim Ahd fusion 
__ b4d 


ooutt^mentSi But their aspeotwasnot^ 
on tost account toe less striking. It 
lesiT of the pomp of the melodrama, 
bdtimpre of toe reuitj of war. With 
inSqi:piresri.bk fediings toe French beh^d 
toe etapdards ridded with shot and 
Itobcktoed by fire; the p^ud but grave 
air of the men; the soiled coats bub 
clear and burtohedarms,* the splendid 
bearing end magnificent horses of the 
cavalry, by whom the lost Femains of 
toe Old uimrd hod bean destroyed. 
The Highland regbuents in particular, 
arrayed in their full and beautiful 
national costume, attracted universal 
admkation. But it was a ve|y differ¬ 
ent spectacle fhun the former OUtry of 
the Allies on the Slat of March 1914. 
Joy then beamed in every ^e, hope 
was buoyant in eveiy heart; all felt as 
if rescued from death'. The reality of 
subjugation ww now ejmerienced: the 
Clime of the nation ha^ been unpar¬ 
donable; its punishment was unknown, 
bpt all feltit could not but be great. 
With a proud step' and beating hearts, 
to toe tritimphant sound of military 
music, with looks erect and btohers 
flying, the BHtito troops defiled through 
the capitoL But the French r^^led 
thorn with melancholy huaits And anx¬ 
ious looks. Few persons wei^e to be 
seen in the strtots; hardly any sound 
but the clang of the hbrses’ hoofs was 
heard when they marched through the 
city. The Bngiito established them- 
aelvos in the Sdia de Bottlognie, in a 
regular camp; ihePrusaiato bivouacked 
in toe chiurtoea, oU ^ guaye, and 
the principal Stoeetk ' 
m Steanwhik Louis XVIIL slowly 
odvonded in the rear bf the English 
army towards Peri^. * Fbsm' di' Bnrgo, 
lmmediato|y after the b&ttib of Water- 
dcK>, had wntototo him tooome 
his place woe ffiled :up” and he came 
toMoUs, edtondad 
Tafi^yrand^wito mc^ 
and soon his os^ndfil^ 
toflft-weto'-monktolu, toe" 

lowtof toot of toe Loitfia 

mede 
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were downcaat; their patriotic feeliiage 
were deeply wounded )iy the defeat of 
. France; they itogure^w of tibe return 
of the Idng in the the Br^isb 

bayonets. There w^ ehsniething ha the., 
re^rationof themcmar&b^l^tEe ama 
of the old rivals and demies of Fmico, 
which adc|pd ineiqpreeaibfy to its bitter¬ 
ness. It was no longer Europe in 
arms before her walls,” in the words 
of Alexander, which sought for amity 
\ as tho nsward of pardon; it was Eng¬ 
land and . Pruesia which made their 
single ^nd triumphant entry, and from 
whom Wi^ung couTd be expected on 
this second overthrow but Ihe stern 
maxim of war, ” Woe to the.vanquisfa- 
edt” The reooUectlou of our Edwards 
and Henrya, of Cressy and Poictien?, 
mingled with the bittomesB of present 
subjugation. Louis appeared^onother 
Charles, led.l^oaoiher. Henry, after a 
second Asxn^our,* destined in mock 
royalty to sign.a second treaty of 
Troyes. Hereditmy animosities, old 
. injuries, joined with present mortifica¬ 
tion to render the fewngs of all insup¬ 
portable. Mdanoholy appeared in every 
visage; a Ic^ was felt on every heart; 
X)eaoe i^lf seemed desurl^ purchased at 
tim price o£ such humiliation. The 
future was yet more di^earfceningthan 
the present; iho partition of France, 
poaaiblv its destruction, might be ap- 
proadii^; even hope, the last oonso* 
lation of the unfortii^td, was gone. 

14. Pane exhibited a melancholy 
, aspect after second restoration of 
nhQw XVlIt ■ Qn the same day on 
which it tookplaesy Fouebd announced 
. the dififsoluiloxf of the'pmvisional goV' 

. ^ardent. The. he had had in 
.recent speared in his ap- 

.pcantment as ministm* of. police to the 
^ restored monarelu Butwith him were 
;ttot restored HhB visions which, to a 
; coEu^demhle part' of the nati<^ had 
ol:^Cisffed, <?l, the former 

^^Oapture of Paiisk ihis whole charm of 
jjtho. Rsatpration, fo the eyea^ even of 
. g<me i ifo hopes to 

i^,pat«pn were^aMuiei^ ,T3ut hdd^i 

tw'plaoe oiiUth^une 1814; tbsljattw 


and all the principal ^ints of the town, 
were occupied by wtfbng bodies of in¬ 
fantry and artillteiry ; pa^ls of cavalty 
were to be seen^at every stop; the real¬ 
ty of {rabjngatlo& was before their 
i^ea. Blucheo* kept aloof from zdl in¬ 
tercourse with the court, and haughtily 
demanded a contribution of a hundred 
millions of francs (£4,000,000 sterling) 
for the pay of bia troops, os Kapoleen 
had done from the Prussians at Seiliu. 
Already the Prussian soldiers insisted 
with loud cries that the pillar of Aus- 
terlitz should be pulled down, as Na- 
}>oleon had destroyed the pillar of 
Rosbach; and Blucher was so resolute 
to destroy the bridge of Jena, that he 
had actually begun opefatious by run¬ 
ning mines under the arches for blow¬ 
ing it up; 

15. A negotiation ensued on the sub¬ 
ject between him and Wellington, in 
which the stern Prussian haughtily de¬ 
manded this sacrifice to the injured 
genius of his country.f Wellington as 
steadily resisted the ruthless act, but 
he had great difficulty in maintaining 
his point; and it was only by his placing 
a sentini^ on the bridge, and repeated 

i 

t ^eial reports have been brought to 
me daring the aight» aud some from the gov- 
emnient» in consequeuee of the work carry¬ 
ing on by your highnSsson one of the bridges 
over the Seine, which it is supposed to be 
the intention of your highness to destroy, 

" As this tneasuro will certainly creafo' a 
good deal of disturbance in the town, and as 
the sovereigns, when they were h^te hef<i3m» 
loft all these bridges, vc., standiing,.ivtQlco 
the liberty of suggesting to you to delay .tbo 
destreictiob of the brid^ till they arrive, or 
till X have the plemure of seeing you to-mor¬ 
row inoroii)g.’‘—WaLaacTCM to Btccasa. 
Sth July X815, GcawCon, xii. 549. 

Bluclier, however, was not to be diverted 
from his project even this jndiolocis re* 
monstrance; the preparations for blowing 
up the bridge still continued, and In conse¬ 
quence Weilington agi^n addressed him In 
too following termer on toe foilowing day: 
*‘The destruction of thd bridge of Jena is 
highly disanreeahle to tine king and to tfie 
people, aud may oeoaston diituroaiioe in the 
City. It la not merely a nuUtary measure, 
but it is one UMy to attach to the ohoraeter 
of our opera^ns, and is of'pollticfll import¬ 
ance. it la adopts solely because the bridge 
hi eohaidered a mbndment of the batUb of 
JTena, botWitost^^ toat the government 
wifibig tochawtadnaine ofthybridl^ 
<Mddering the hndgeas a oeg 

' leave to obaerve,;toat ita Immediate 
^tiioa istocemsistemt with ike pitmiaeiSUKte to 
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aja4 mtionatrainGea, the 

^e^^tittotiOn of that beautiful monti^ 
ilQiextt wa$ prevented. . %be mamter of 
^ePrwiau oftic^Te and ivaa 

bfte^i nudA aod barsh^ and, beyohd tb% 
Ijmfte.of Paris, ^eir troops indulged 
in,every species of pillage^' It was not 
that *h?y were natu^Iy fierce, or 
wanted generosity of fe'diing; but that 
they were profoundly wob^ed by the 
injuries of thdi* country, and deter- 
milled, DOW that they had the |K)wer, 
to nwenge them. But very different 
wae thci conduct of the English army 
to Ihoir ancient rivals. So strict were 
the ordet^i of thcdr chief, so admirably 
were th^ seconded by his officere, that, 
on the admission even of theii' enemies, 
disorders ol eveiy kind were jjrevented, 
and property was as efifectually guaided 
os in liondoa or Vienna. So strongly 
whpreased was Louis XV111. with the 
discipline preserved by the British 
army since they entered France, that 
he requested Wellington to present the 
principal officers to him at the Tuil- 
erie^ and fonnli^ them in a circle 
rbuud him, lie said: “ Gentlemen, I 
ain happy to see you around mo: I 
lurye to thank you, gentlemen, for 
your valoiu*—1 leave that to others— 
but for your humanity to my poor 
people. I thank you, gentlemen, as a 
father in the name of his children.” 
The histoxy of the world has not so 
glorious a tribute to record from the 
Boyereign of the 'i^quiriied to a con* 
quering amy.* 

Altei* his alnlication of the im* 
^thority, Napoleon had retired 
to jfflhaaison, the scene of his early 
^h^ppinesswiihJosephme. Itwaseadly 

' ^ ' ' 

thii ^lumlssloners on the part of the French 
arii^y, that the monuments, museunis, ito., 
shoola be iMt to the dedtion of'the t^lied 
8ov«reijjf»s.s' All that task is, that the exe- 
of the on^rsgiveu fur the destruction 
of the brldjro mt^y be suspended till the sove- 
rdgtts arrive here^ When,> if it should be 
by com^nbu accord that tlm bridgd 
ou^t to be destroyed, I shall have no oUe 
>tiom*’^-^'WEi.ui9CTOH (0 0tU 

imi r istoftwhctti*. xif, :6S3.‘, ^ thu i 

airiyod,!^ ^ . 

slon^^ip Whose'idndhau 





changed from what it had once bnen. 
In thoeq walks where obsequious crowds 
onea beat down the gravel roads, the 
foreign were perishingirom want 
of care<; > no longer the bl^k swans of 
Ooeaaid ffoated on the pontha $ the avi* 
ones no longer wrire resplendent witit 
the plumage of the tropics^ All hcu;l 
shared'in me fortunes of the Emperor, 
It had been irrevocably detemined, by 
the allied soverei^Jes, that they wotild 
no longer either, recognise Napoleon os 
a crowned head, or suffer him to renmin 
in Eur(>pe; and that his reaidence, 
wherever it was^ aho^bld be under ^ueh 
restrictions fla should efiSsctually pre^ 
vent his again breaking loose to desolate 
the world. Napoleon hiaosolf, however, 
was anxious to embark for America, 
and the ‘ provisional ^vemment did 
•everything in their power to facilitate 
that object. During his residence at 
Malmaison he offered, if the gr^vem- 
ment would give him the command 
dl the army, even for a singld day, to 
attack the Ihnssi&ns, had incau¬ 
tiously tlirown themselvies to the south 
of the Seine without any proper cojU' 
munication with ihe British on the 
north, and assured them that there 
could bo no doubt of the success of tlie 
enterjjriae; but they deemed this, pro¬ 
bably justly, too hazardous, and,l&ely 
to injure the nogq^tiona 
they were, engaged with the ^ied 
generals. After a melancholy sojourn 
of six days at Hahnaison, Na;^leon set 
out for Roebefw^ Wiih^an immense, 
immber of carria^ lade^ '^ih. aB the 
mostprecious artideswhli^ihe cpuld' 
collect from palaces whBm diw reach, 
and travelled with all the pomp and 
circumstance of an ,emperi>r ,to that 

harbour, where he' ^arriir^ ^n the 
morning of thc'SdL'Of His reso¬ 

lution, however, finafty* quit tiio; 

scene >j%f his w«4Sf :.?(ot y^t 

tak^; for duimg w ^o|^ hie,. 

joutmy,^and.al^ 

fort^.he had 

with the 

wiaiih cbn&ued. 
down to the snons^t Af his embarkhsg 
bh the 14thi. ihaf the 

■soiysi^fefct'iha^ VW'tito j 
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ohanco of avoiding t^em; knd after 
ten days’ vacUiatiov, and having consi¬ 
dered every possible project of escape, 
he at lengw adopted the readtiition of 
throwi:^. bimeell on the generovity of 
the Irtish goyenunent, and mt to 
Captain ifaatlaad of the Bdleroi^on 
1^0 f ollov^ng letter; a^reaaed to the 
Mnoe Regent: Kxj^sed to the foe* 
tioiis 'Which divide tny country, and to. 
the hostility of the groat powera of 
Europe, 1 havei|ermiziated my political 
ccoear, itnd I come, like Themiaiocles, 
to seat mysi^lf by the hearth of the 
British people, I put . myself under 
the protection of its laws,* and claim it 
from your Royal Highness as the most 
powei^l; the moat constant, end the 
most generous of my enemies,” On the 
foUm^ug day he embarked on board 
the Bellerophon, and wee received with 
^e honours due to his rank as a gene¬ 
ral, by Captain .Haltland, who imme- 
fliately set sail with bis noble prisoner 
for the British shores. 

17. Had the BritMi government been 
acting alone in this transaction, they 
might have had some difficulty how to 
conduct themselves on the occasion; 
for certainly never was a more toiich- 
ing appeal made to the humanity of a 
hostile nation, and never was there an 
occasion on which a generous heart 
would have felt» more ardent desire to 
act in a mamier worthy of the splendid 
testimony to their character thus borne 
by their great aaitagonist.* But Eng¬ 
land was but'.a single power in the 
aUiauoe; her whole measures were 
taken in concert; the power of Napo¬ 
leon over his troops had recently been 


• > 

^ Would that the character of Kapoleoa had 
snauled the British government to act up to 
the noble fddingS' ascribed the poet to 
Xerjtes cux theldceasion referred to by Knpo- 

'ffipTrt., , ?.y^ppco 
‘ Cradibrini: generOSo? 

, f’idiisfniUna tal vita?' kptlnni.nn campo, 
O^iUustrsiR la wiatoemoHat E tutto 

.Ba le ;rtdne^ |f cai^c; 
^Lastiagl,'oudhsob)pto»> r. ’ 

Tuttoc^mjpeiisa > 

lAeloriadipotef.i9^BUox»«intaa « 

;OUornt la virW.' vlmtft dl ^ 

l^delhtflortc; e Quests gloria 4 


eyinoed in a ma&n^ so striking, and hm 
disregard of Uie'oblation of treaties 
was 60 uuivemUy known, and had been 
BO recently exempMed by his return 
^tn Elba,, that it wag obviously aiten 
gether impossible to think of ke^ng 
him in Europe. It was therefore po¬ 
litely, but firmly, intimated to him by 
the British government, that the deter¬ 
mination of the aUied sovereigns was 
irrevocably taken, and that he must be 
removed to St H^ena, Napoleon vehe* 
mently protested against this measure, 
which he alleged was a breach of the 
understanding on which he had deliv¬ 
ered himself up to Captain Mdtland; 
although nothing could be clearer than 
that he had made no terms with that 
officer, and that, if he had any claim at 
all, it was only on the generosity of the 
British government. When Lotd Keith 
delivered to him the resolution of the 
British government, he said—‘*It is 
worse than the cage of Bajaset.” The 
govemment,, however, was inexorable; 
and after remaining a fortnight in Ply¬ 
mouth Roads. d\mng which time he 
was the object of the most flattering 
curiosity and attention, fri>n:i all who 
could get a glimpse' of him from the 
neighbouring towns, he was removed 
on board tlie Northumberland, ahd set 
Sfiii for vSt Helena, which he reiiched on 
the 16th of Octo^r, * Both during'^e 
voyage out, and while on board 
Bellerophon, the charm of his convex^ 
satioa, and fascination of bis maimer, 
won the hearts of the sailors, the 
acuteness of his remaiks and depth of 
his reflections excited the admirathm 
I of the ofi&cers. With his acchBtoibfid 
mental activity, he inquired into the 
minutest particulars—into the disci* 
pline of the ship—and -was particularly 
•struck with the silence and orderwhich 
always prevailed *‘What cotdd you 
not do with a hundred theusoud such 
men!” said he; I nbw ceoae to won¬ 
der tliat the English were always vici« 

^ tdriohs at sea. There was more noise 
on board the Epervier schooner, which 
convoyed me from Isle d^Aix to Basque 
Roads, -th^m on board the BoUerophoh^ 
with aerw of six hututod meh,b^ween 
:Rbi^«fort and, Plymo'uth.’* The^ Wt 
vi^v Whkh he had of the land of Fnined 
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Oa-^ kHogtteL'^e dodae <^'itLe 
gre»t defeat of Lotus XIV. 

1& A 0(UI M<m mokudbtc]/ htmdli*' 

ation iikA^ ikef liad yi^ expemticed 

alltod sotroroigas nm wA^ io F»ri% 

and iosistad lapon the restmttion ol 


Xjoutp% isiiich had been pillaged from 
theip respective states bif^e orders of 
t^Mleon. The j ustico of this demand 
comd not be contested: it was only 
'vmsting the pr^y from the robber. 
Talleyrand, who h^ now resumed his 
foneiions as minister of foreign afiPairs, 
appealed to the article in the capitula¬ 
tion of Paris, which provided for the 
preservation of public and private pro¬ 
perty, if not of a military def3cription. 
But to.this it was replied with justice, 
that these objects of art, sebs^ con- 
traiy to the law of nations by Napoleon, 
could not bo regarded as rightly the 
property of the French nation; and 
that, even if they were so, it was be¬ 
yond the powers of the allied generals 
to tie up the hands of absent aud inde¬ 
pendent sovereigns, who took no benefit 
hy the capitulation, by any stipulations 
of their own. The restitution of the 
objects of art, accordingly, was resolved 
oto, and forthwith commenced, under 
the care bf British and Prussian soldiers, 
who occupied the Place Carrousel dur¬ 
ing the time the removal wee going 
fc^ward. Nothing wounded the Imiich 
so prbfoundiy as this breaking tip of 
the trebles of the war. It told them, 
in kmg^e not to be misunderstood, 
conquest had now reached their 
dqorh 3 ^e iron wont into the soul of 
ihettatdom 

A m^orial from all the artists 
ol £uit^ at Home, claimed for the 
Sit 0 ri^ (Sty th^ entire restoration ol 
imtnomi Worite of art which had 
ohipe adorded it. The allied sov^igns 
aoeeded joet demand; end 
dya^ imb^on^ ark md tlxe 

c£^ nhoicei, hastened to Paris to 

r^ovaL* ttwas most 
bronze hemes 
t6 Borne, Isthn' 

thehce 

by of 

io yfMm bj^ ^ 


Doge Ikndolo, were lestoi^ to .their 
old station in front.Of the churOh of 
Hi^yk Transf&^taiion, and ,tbO' 
Last (kmmunion of Bt Jeronae, 
sttzned'Bleir place in the halBi of the 
Yattcan; the Apollo, and the Li^Ooh, 
QgainadomedthepreciuctsbfStPekr's; 
the Tetttia was enshrined anew armdst 
beauty in Tribune of ^Florence;' 
and Um Deseept from the Cross, by 
Bubeos, was restored to the devout 
admiraiionof the fa MA l in the cathe* 
dral of Antwerp. WEDever has wi^ 
nessed the magnificent galleiy of the 
Louvre, when yet untouched in 1814, 
and agaij. vkitw the paintings it con-^ 
tainod in their native seats, will rejoice 
that thjsiestoration took place. The 
accumulation of beauty in that great 
museum it tigiied the mind; 'its en¬ 
chanting objects had been transplanted 
among a nation who could little appre¬ 
ciate them, though infinitely proud of 
their possession ; they had been with¬ 
drawn fro n the people to whom they 
formed thO proudest inheritance, and 
had become the troj^y of angrykfrifef. 
and vehement passion, which “to 
gave up what was meant for manond.'* 
Impartial justice must admire the dig¬ 
nified restraint which confined the 
restitution to the removal ,of objects 
illegally seized by Napdeon duri% his 
conquests, and abstained, when it had 
the power, from following his bad ex¬ 
ample, by Iho seizure of Shy Which 
belonged to the French nation. 

20. The claims preferred by the dif* 
ferent allied powers fof restitution, no^ 
merely of celebrated objects of art, but 
of cxiriosities and voluble" articles of 
all kinds, which'had beCU-'C^^ad on 
by the French duiing ih^'dcKyupatioh^^ 
of the coxmfri^- of ; 

especially under Napde^^ were im» 
mense, and demoUste^t^ m onea ' 
almost incrodfiHe len^ to which the 
syatem of spoUai^^ end robbe^'had 
carried by'^ republietk ahd iiU;^ 
per^^ttutihorifiiieli Th'eir^Mtint 



i^fhoritiea ni ^$1?- ? H a#i»ars thaiji 

dtu^ the ysarii'lBOfi 

h8id\^0ii 

Pr^Miaa ekt^ ^ 
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stetues, aatiquitieSf cameoa, 

m^mtisorlpts, mftpB, gem^ antiquesi 
ziuitiC!^ and^tbwr'^uabiearticlesj.^lihe 
cai»ilogue of which ocoupie8>^i!^£4rec 
cioHh printed Mges ot H. SdioeU’S' 
Wuaole Bocueil . Among them are a 
hunclted and twehl^iseTen 
xzmy of them of the veiy highest 
voln^ takefl ih^om the paUces of Berlin 
and Potsdam alone; m hundred and 
eighty-seven statues* chiefly antique* 
ta^n fh>m same, pala^ during 
the same period'; and eighty-six valu¬ 
able manuscripts and documents seized 
in. the city of Aix-lSrOiapelle, on the 
occupation of that city* then neutral* 
iu 1803, by iht' armies of tho First 
Consul on tho invasion of Hanover, 
The total articles reclaimed by tho 
Prussians exceeded two tliousanti If 
such waa the amount of spoliation of- 
flcially ascertained in a northei*n Htate, 
during two years of conquest, where 
such objeote of art were rarities tjf fo¬ 
reign growth, it may be conceived 
what must Jiave been its magnitude in 
the case of Italy and Spain, whore the 
fine arts were the natural produce of 
ih^ so,U> end their treasures liad been 
ransacked durix^ long years of diostile 
occupation. 

The claims of states and cities 
fqr indenugtBiy <m account of the enor¬ 
mous exao^ns made from by the 
French ^iaeralj^ under the authority 
of the Convention and the Emperor, 
were still more extraordioaxy, and de¬ 
monstrated the po^ious, and, if not 
proved by official instruments, incre- 
<hbla .oxt^t to which the system of 
^liaiion had'; carried by the 
fVench authorities. Their 

^pnnt b^; of by one in- 

‘stanc^ ' om^ list preserved 

in, Schoi^’s prepared by the 

imyor and'ix^l^^wles of Hamburg, of 
me ^Qunt/of :FrsQaoh . 1 ^^ on 

thaV;Whai>py cityv iib jyppeara that, 
from w la^Hlttne Id^lS-to. 23d Apil 

dp^ Shpewd of some- 

IumI on 

9<^^buth>ha^.lh ; ln<>W ^ 

au&it of 2,803*334 % 

** ’* i^ilngaittl^dtoihew^he 
.^pr^28,0$65 ,;.Thajrrfi8^ 
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of these, prodiglotjs leontributions will 
not he duly estimated, unleesut is kept 
in mind ti^JHambuis^ was a city not 
containing at that period shove 80*000 
i^hit^ta that possessed at 
one period of great commercial wealth, 
its mde had been mined by a block- 
ade for ten years, and its rich^axhansi- 
ed ly many yeai^ previous oceupatioa 
by the B^renchaarmies; and that, &om 
the difference in the value of mon^, 
these Bums were equal to at le^ 
£230,000 in Great Britain. When such 
was the amount coming from a single 
city in less than a single yeiu*, it may. 
bo conceived what was the exaspei^ 
tion produced in the states occupied by 
the French armies, and how immense 
the amount of indemnities claimed by 
the suffering nations, now that the 
day of reclining bad home to their 
oppresaors, 

22. The vast amount of these chums 
for mdemuitica in money or territories, 
and the angry feelings with which they 
were urged, were of sinister augury to 
the French nation, and augmented in 
a most serious dq^ee, the difficulties 
experienced by those who were intruiat- 
ed with the conduct of the n^otia- 
tiona But, be they what they may, 
the French had no means of resistiug 
them; all they could trust to was the 
moderation or jealoixsiea of their.coa*- 
quci'ors. The force which, during the 
months of July and August^ advanced, 
from all quarters into thfir devoted 
territory, was immense, and such os 
demonstrated that, if Napqtoon. had 
not succeeded in di^olvii^ the alliance 
by an early victory in the Netherlands, 
the Gonto^ even without the battle of 
Waterloo, would have been hopelw®- 
The united armies of Bussvms and 
Axistrians, three hundred and fifty 
Uiousand strong, under Schwartzen- 
berg and Barclay do Tolly, crossed Ihe 
mdne in various' places fpm B41e to 
Coblentz, aiui^ pressing rapidly forward, 
soon oocujaed the whole esi^m pror, 
vtoees of France. The Austrians and 
Fieffinpufesei a hundredthopsandmore^ 
Mont Conk, or deso^aded the 
Rhone from Gene^ J^yona. Tte 
Spaniards mode ihrir 
Bdsm or. RomuHom The aiVmisa>. of 
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Bluoher^ and Wellip^n, novr ^n- 
foi^^ to'i;wc huHdrw ^uamd 
men, occupied its oaTirmiS; 
]^<iirmandy, EightytilioU- 

j^d Prussians and , Si^- 

ibi<^, were advancii^ through the Bheu* 
isii provinces and Belgium. Before ihe 
•alhed soTer^igns returned to Parifij in 
tie middle of duly, the Pren(di tern 
tory was occupied by eight hundred 
.thousand meUf to oppose which no con¬ 
siderable force remained but the army 
beyond the iioire, which mustered 
sif^-five thousand combatauta Hun- 
iugen made a glorious defence under 
C^eral Barbauog^e; and Colonel Bu 
g^ud sustained a heroic resistance 
with a single regiment, in Savoy, against 
^ whole Austrian division. But these 
isolated deeds of valour had no Sensible 
effect in retarding the progress of the 
ftUiod powers, The march of th^ir col- 
^uktns Gont^nuod without intom^ission; 
and jbhovrapid advance of Bhicher and 
Wellington to Paris, before the cam¬ 
paign mnl well commei^ced, converted 
it into a more militaiy, promenade and 
.pacido occupation. 

23. The breoking^up of the Huseum 
Waec^ ominous event to the Freuch 
ixatiohi for the neighbouring powers 
had temtories as wdl as paiutingB to 
I'eclaim, spoliation as well as insidt to 
iwtahate; and the spirit of conquestas 
well as revenge loudly demanded, the 
cession of many of the mostimportemt 
ph>^nces, whidb. had been added by 
the Bourbon princes to the monarchy 
m OloyiM Austria insisted upon get^ 
Lorraine and AUace; Spain 
put in a clajm to the Basque provinces; 

olie^d that her eecnrity would 
bo iUf^plete unless Hilhyence, Lux- 
l&^buuiig^.'and all the frontiw provinces 
«d alining her territory, were 

aud the King of. the 
Kethorhui^ cdahiaed iho whole of the 
P^^^oh totrtesses tiiie Flemi^di bai> 
riev. Thp mowchy of Loiiis seemed 
m <*£ disaolution; ^nd so com^ 
the vposteati!^ of the van^ 
«®p€»red bo. power 
,lt rtm with 

ttQ4wU from t&e 

th^ ahy oW&t caught ^ i^beae loivtu- 


ral reprisals for French rapacity'were 
pwvebted trom taking place. The ne¬ 
gotiation Vfm protract at Paiis till 
bte'in autumn; KuS3i% whidihad no- 
thingto g^n by the proposed partition, 
took port with Frtmeo throughout its 
whole oointmuance; aaad the diflerent 
powetsi-to, support their pietcdsions in 
this debate, maintained their armies, 
who had mtsar^ on .all sides, on the 
French soil; so that above eight hun~ 
dr&i thou 9 (tndJvrei>m were quar¬ 
tered on its inhabitatita for several 
months. At length, hdwever, by the 
persevering efforts df LmrdClalitler^h, 
M. Nesselrode, and^H. Talleyrand, ^1 
diihcultiea were adjusted, and, se¬ 
cond treaty of Piaris Was comduded in 
November 1815, between Fi^iico and 
the whole allied powers; 

24. By this treaty, and the relative 
conventions V^ich were signed the 
same day, coaiMtloiiB of a very onerous 
kind were imposed upon the restored 
govertunenti The Fmbth frontier was 
restoi'od to the state in which It stood 
in 17^0, by which means the iifriiole of 
the territory, far frmb incqnsidertLbfe, 
gained by me treaty of 1814^ wSs re- 
sumed*by the Allies, tn .opbsequeuce 
of this, France loi^ the fortreases of 
Landau, Sam-Louis, Pl^ippenlle, hnd 
Marienbuig, with thev'ttdj^beehi terri¬ 
tory of ea!^ y^oix, wilh a ^mall 
district round it, was e^e4 to the can¬ 
ton of Genevavtha forh^ia of Hub- 
ingen was to be dsmit^iehed ; but the 
little country ef the VOnali^^ ihe drat 
conquest Of the BevplUtiPti, was. pre¬ 
served to Frances^ Ber^hhbd^ed mih 
lions of francs (i628,Opt^,^0 e^rlihg) 
were to be p«4d to the affipd powers 
forthe expenstes of -in addi¬ 

tion to which it was stipulated that an 
army of 150,0dfl raen^, eomWsed hf 
80,000 from eachbf 
of !&gland|<BuB£ia^ ana Frutf 

sia» and. ihfe lesser pi Cfeiimmy, 

was to.oeoupy, fora ^efidd noi.l^ 
tb^'three, or mops ff ye^yeam, 

fi^.Chmbrtytd inoluding 

ValeiacienneSi end <h#hoy> Maubeuge 

and Xtiiapd^^ aat^lihie IM?® 

WaS''nia^’taib^'',6^rcly'at 

expoose the Ffehch govemm^hSk. 
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^QsidoB this, th« different^ powers ob¬ 
tained indei^ties ths spoliations 
indicted on them by France during tbe 
ReyoluUoti^ which amounted to^tbe 
^ormous sxJm of seven hundred lUid 
thirty-fiv 0 milUons of fraaujs ihore, 
<^£29,4(H)^O aterling)i. A hundred mil¬ 
lions of £^qs were also provided to 
the smaller powers ea an indemnity for 
the exxKinses of the war; so that the 
total sums ^hich IVance had to pay, 
beside maintaining the army of oocu- 
patiQ;^ 'amounted to no less than hf- 
teen hundr^ and thlrty-dve millions of 
frmics, or 4101,400,000 sterling. Truly 
Franoj? now underwent the severe but 
just W of retaliation; was made 
to feel Win^t she had formerly inflicted 
on GrerinWy» Italy, and Spain. Great 
Britain, in a worthy spirit, surrendered 
the wh^ sum fallu^ to her out of the 
.indemnity, for the war, amounting to 
nearly £5,000,000 stealing, to the King 
of the Netherlands, to restore the fa¬ 
mous barrio against France which 
Jpseph H. had so insanely demolished ; 
imd V the. allied ppwers tmanimously 
^Ve i^e highest proof of their sense of 
%eiUngtou being the flrsi of European 
g^er^ ty conferring upon him the 
eb]!)cm;iand of the army of occupation. 
The'King of thd Ne^erlands created 
him ^inj^ of Waterloo, and declared 
his inienrion of ** perpetuating by that 
title tbo recollection of xny countxy de- 
liyered, and Europe saved.*' 

25; Two magnificent events followed 
the long ocm^p^on the flVench terri- 
iory by .the ^ed armies, previous to 
the signature ^ thk treaty. The first 
was a review of all the British forces 
in the pr^ence of, the whole allied 
powers, whiiht tooh^^ in the plain 
of St Ilonia ^ jl’ho^.^itilsh army before 
this hod been, grca% stmigtiiened by 
the arrived of :&e/^i^ysirom Canada, 
great part of tbem Ttoiasutar vetjerana, 
and recova^.of: ,a hugp of 
th^; wouud^^ '^%6‘ hm suffered-at Wa¬ 
terloo a;||ditno^,fiauBi^iired sixty 
sand had afindik an ar¬ 
ray of native bi^ seen, 

and prpbjd^ly noy^ will tshria. be ;seen' 
a(!W- . soldiers, as if by (artbhant- 
meat, went through with odi^mble 






precision, under the orders of their 
chief, the whote tDanoeuvres that had 
won the battie Sahupaanca. The ra¬ 
pid advance of Pakenbam's division 

E hwi^'the line of Thoxnitre's mandL; 

e onset of d’Urban*® Portuguese 
horse; the splendid charge of Le Mai^ 
chant^s heavy dragoons, and Anson's 
light cavalry, on Oiausers division; the 
desperate struggle on the rock of the 
Arapeiles ; the momontaiy succ^ of 
the French in the centre; ana the de¬ 
cisive attack of Clinton’s division, 
which restored the day and won tho 
victory, were all displayed in mimic war¬ 
fare, but with most imposing efiect, 
\anU^ Chap. LXViu. § 71]. The pageant 
rivalled in precision, and' exceeded in 
magnificence and interest, as well tu* 
proud circumstance, the repfesontation 
by Nax^oleon of the battle of' Marong 
on its momorable field, the year he was 
made emperor, [antCf Chap, xxxix. § 
37]. The mpidity of the British move¬ 
ments, the quick fire of their aftifiejy, 
the terrible vehemence of their charge 
with the layonet, were the subject of 
universal admimtion, and exeijm the 
surprise even of Gie sovereigns and 
generals accustomed from their infancy 
to such pageant& 

26. The other was a great review of 
all the Russian trooi^s that were in 
Fmrice, on the plains "of Vertus, on 
10th September 1815. This review 
conveyed an awful impression of the 
strong of the Russian empire when 
fairly roused: for a hundred and sixty 
thousand men, including 
twenty thousand cavalry, were under 
arms on the field, with five , hundred 
and forty pieces of cannon. The day 
was sultry,, but clefur; and from a* 
small hill hr the centre of a largo plain, 
at a short distance firum Ohalons, the 
whole iintnenSelmi^ were visible The 
eye had scarcely time to comprehend 
so. vast a spectacle, when a single gun, 
fired from a hei;^t, was the signal 
for three cheers from the troops. 
Even at this distance of time, those 
cheem sound as it were fresh in tfio' 
ears of idl who he^ them; thrir 
sublimityi^like the imr of the 

uear, and gradhal^ meltingawsy. 

‘ft' ' ^ 
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ift, th?, (liatance, was altogether over-1 trial accordingly, and all three ooovict^' 


^ft^r broke &om t^eir line^ pwx4, wifi^ who visited him in oha^od 

columna.af re^icmtSi end dxe^t^ i^h tier husb^d, and t^us 

j)fi^'the ^OVfflreigris in splendid array, enabled iiia effect hi$’escape; bi^t 
“ Charlw," ,aaid the Duke of Ney «nd, Lalwdpy^r© were both e^e- 
W^hgton to Sir Charles Stewart, eutM/ndd tpet ,their.fate* with.that 
now hh^ness of Londonderry, after heroic souths whkdi never fails deeply 
fhereviSwWaepTer/^'you and I never to improBa nmldnd. 

MW such a eight before, and never 28., A%r the capitulation of Pari?, 
shall a@fln i ih.e precision of the move- Tall<^raaid and JFbuchS had delivered 
ments Of these troops was more like passports to Ka|nihal X&yt who was at 
the arrebigeinents of a theatre than those its date within its walla. They were in 
of Bttdh an, may; but still I think my duplicate, and under a feigned name, 
little enny would move round t^^ He left the capital in disguiea, and 
any diira^ion, while they were effect- went to Lyons, where Count Bubx^^tho 


ii|lg a single cnange.' Austnan governor, itgrcea tosign otner 

27 -^ But the pomp an^ splendour of passports for Swiizerkndf whither 
military display did not alone termi- Fouch^ strongly reqomtnended him to 
uatria ibe war in France. The mufdod retire, at least lor a time. He liad 
drum ie, in prospect The allied actually-reached Ifantua,. on the road 
powers, injtatea beyond endxmauce by to Genova^ and in a few hours would 
the treachery aud defection of the whole hove been ove^ the frontier, when, 
^reudh army,' and the perfidy with seized with a feding of ihame at the 
which the prisons of Napoleon had thought of thus Reaving his native 
revolted to his side, insisted peremp- coimtry with the brand m treason af* 
torily upon measures of severity being fixed to his for^eai^ he resolved to 
adoj^d by the French government remain and brave liJs fate, w'hatever it 
The universal voice of Europe demand- might be. He returned accordingly 
€)d tha^ Franoe should be made to feel to the chateau of Bessonis, which b^ 
what she Iwd utflicted on others; that longed to his family. When there, he 
since undeserved lenity had been re- made no attempt at opupealmeut, pub- 
ceived only wiUi ingratitude, the stem licly wore his decottations^ and on the 
^vr.'of retribution should have its sabre'\vhi<^ he constaatly^had by hia 
^utSA A very long list of prosorip- side was engraved his . He vm 

tiOBs w^ at first rendered by the aornted in an iiih <vf Cimtei by M. Lo- 
^uropean poweis; and itWM with the card, the prefect of tke ,de{;«rtiment, 
Uboacurt difficulty that they were re- who had no ordcns frpmi government 
d^tj^ by the efforts of Talleyrand, to that effect Broiaght he 

by Lord Castlercagh and underwent two long o;^m^t^na be- 


Wellington, to fifty-eight, fore I)ecaa^|ihe :^efec^ of police, 
to be banished. Butbar^- in whi^ he epoke.ralyrof ihedisae^^ 
menti vm not enough: the fiagraht of Waterloo, 

•lA> j—,. .1 T\ _.1 _.n^ if-a^ aIj ' artr^'* 


Labedo^^re^ and | JStb 
WteriB saleetod to bear the 

on «a be- 

tm ^oK fiancant «ad gnRt^ of the 

: % tooon^, ae, 

•'of, 
tho:;-*Mp»y,r'<th!e.''thiid» of 
toeiehi^ J%„ 'wiR;.'dStoairiaM^ oi 
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c&maiion iti ta^ur of Kapol^on. ** I 
tad lost niy said ue; “I traa 
cttTW®<i away.” 

29. How glad soever the govornixient 
of fWtice xaigtt have been to be freed 
from so embamasing an aifikir as the 
trial of Marshal Key, it was im^^ible; 
after he ht^ been t^ea, to avoid ibring- 
ing him to justice. His guilt was 
evident; he admitted, it ih the most 
explioit terms to M. Deoazes.* ^ch, 
however, wa»the {^biy Which surround¬ 
ed the heroic veteran, that it was no 
ea^ matter to get a'o^rt to try him. 
The IVench government, in the first 
instance, determined on a council of 
war, and the duty fell on Marshal Mon- 
cey, as the senior 'maifshal, to preside 
over it. But he declined the painful 
bisk, foi* which he was sentenced to 
three months' imprisomnent, and de¬ 
prived of his rank. Jcjurdai^ was next 
chosen president; but the council of 
war, among whom were Masscna, Au- 
gereau, end Hortier, evaded the di^- 
culty by declaring itself incompetent 
to the trial, bn the ground of its in¬ 
volving a charge of high treason, which 
oould only be conducted before a cham¬ 
ber of peers. ‘ This second declinature 
irritated ihe government in the high¬ 
est degree, who considered it, not with¬ 
out reason, os the proof of a preccm- 
oerted con^iracy of the imperim party 
to hold back, at all hazards, the great¬ 
est state criminal from justice. It 
was finally d^rmined to send him to 
the Chamber of Peew, before whom^ 
hO'Wiut indicted^ on the 21st Kovenf- 
h^. He vw fotind guilty, after a long 
of tree^ozk, by a majority of 

• * I iiiSl in trutJi,^ said ho, * kissed the 

king's hand, hjs hiring presented it 
to me on wlflJn^^';x^W’a good jeomey The 
landing of BecnMpmts Seemed to me so ex^ 

spoke df it with indigna- 

mbn. <^ T use ^ timt phrM (A 

the Won eogl. of the 13th 

. March;, 1 'Xptdyp^ ,a jw^matrip; entirely 
drawn up by ft. Be- 

>un]iens. nejd oDoa 



I 

one hundred* and fifty^seven to ,one, 
and Bentbnced to death by a majority 
pi one hundred and thirty-nine to 
aoventesm In this there: was nothing 
Wrong. Hfo guilt was demonstrated 
beyond the jio^ibtlity of doubt^ and a 
SVenOh court could pay no regwd to a 
capitulation signed only by Bluoher 
and Wellington- 

30. But the real difficulty rCthaified 
behind. In the middle of the process, 
the counsel of Marshal Key betook 
themselves to the twelfth article of the 
capitulation of Paris, which stipulated 
that ^^individuals who are at present 
in the capital shall continue to enjoy 
their rights and liberties,, without b^ 
ing disquieted or prosectUed in any re* 
spect in regard to the functions which 
they occupy, or may have occupied, or 
to ^eir political conduct or Opinions-” 
The idea of doing so came from a Ihird 
party; it had not occurred to any 6f 
his counsel, able os they wer©,+ Kotes 
were addressed to all the foreign am: 
bassadors at Paris, praying their inter¬ 
position ; and Madame Key rcqustied 
and obtained on interview with the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject-? 
With adl a woman's fervour she insisted 

n 

+ MM. Berryer and Dupin. 

t The foIPrwing letter was addressed 1^ . 
the puke of Wollinjytou to.,Marshal Key, la 
answer lo a note Marshal Ney, ctsdm- 
ing exemption from being by Lpitis 
XVin., in wuscquence of the 12th article of 
the capitulation of Paris: ** 1 havo bad the 
kononr of leceiviu^ the note wlUch you ad¬ 
dressed to mo on tno isth of November, re^ 
latlng to the operation of the capitulatikm 
of Paris on your case. Tho oapUuliiilon Of 
Paris of the Bd of July whb made betw^k 
tise cammandor-in-ebid of the nUied British 
and Prussian armies on the one p<Mrt» and 
the Priuoo d'Bchtnuhl, ootntnander-iii-cfiief 
of the French army, oft the other, and i«- 
lated oxolu^voly to the mUitary occupation 
of Paris. 

“ Tbe object of tho 12th aartidk was to pre- 
voni the adoption of any met^tres of seve¬ 
rity. under the military autl»or% of those 
who mode iti towards any persons In Paris, 
on account of efbocs which tlicyhad filled, 
or their conducL or their polltibd' opbriotis. 
But H>'never vm intended, and e^ld not 
be intended; to prevent , either the existing . 

govemmonk under whose authority 

W, nhy F»»Dch govemmept'which shbtild 
suo^^it. ftwm acting 1» .this reirtxwt wltlfe 
might down o> MsiiiMtolu 

Kst, JdthKovewber, 1816; <JukWO<¥ib;:tol 
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on th« tmUfth ftrijcl* ibe capdiula- 
iion on b^ialf her hxm^ 

iMtnt}; but the Ihlke te^Ued ibat h^ 
waa'^iiot a member of, fbe gQvavhiaeut 
of Frauce, and had no title to interferf^ 
'vdtb ita fimotionB; that ilbe capitula¬ 
tion was purely a military acts inteniled 
to protect mhabitote of Pari$ 
agamst . vengeance of the victodoua 
armies; that it wae obligatory only on 
the idlied soveroigiis who had ratified 
its but .that Louis XVIII. had not done 
SO-’' ** My*lord,*' replied Madame Ney, 
not the taking possession of 
Paria by Louis XVIII., in virtue of the 
capitulation, eq^ulvalent to a ratihea- 
tian ? *'—** That is the alRur of the 
of France,” replied the Duke; 
*^ap^y to him,” She <li4 so, and threw 
bein^ at tiie monarch’s feet, but with* 
out enect. 

si* At heU'past deven on the night 
of the 5^ December the sentence was 
expected by Marshal Ney. He supped 
ca&ny, wi& his usual appetite, smoked 
a cig^, as was his custom, and fell 
asleep Some hours after, he was wak¬ 
ened with the intelligence of his con¬ 
demnation. ** 1 have a melancholy 
duty to discharge ” said M. Coinley, 
who brought it U> the marshal.—“ Do 
your duly,” replied he, calmly; '‘every 
one has his own to discharge in this 
world^'' When the preamble was read 
out, which contained an eniunera- 
iion of the titles he had won duiing 
ius glorious career, he said hastily— 
'•To'the point; what is the use of all 
that? Say simply, Michel Ney, soon 
ahttleduBt; tiiatisall.” He request¬ 
ed the assistance of a minister of reU- 
gbn; which was granted; and tho 
Curi qS St Sulpice attended him in 
bis. hist '.jUmmentB. The sentence was 
executed.^ nine in the following morn¬ 
ing. Inrought in a carriage to 

,ibe pla^ ; selected in the gardens of 
tlM Luxembourg^ near a wall, Ibe mar^ 
IthsI ^si6od je^eet, with, his hat in^ his 

right on hie heart, 
and; thb'^soJ exclaimed, 

‘^My ;me 1 ” Me foil, 

iim jbidht ' Tb» |dace of his 

deni: and lew 


^am^oly emotions in the mind of,, the 
traveller. ^ 

3^ The death of Ney is a. subject 
which ^0 Shi^liBh historian cannot 
dismiss without .painful feelings. His 
guflt was .self-evident: and never per¬ 
haps was the penalty of the law indict¬ 
ed upsn one for a politic^ (^euce who 
nfore . deserved his late. But 
the question vOf difficulty is, Wliether 
or not he was protected by ibc capitu¬ 
lation of Paris. The in that 

treaty has been, already. given^ which 
expressly declares that no person shopid 
be molested for bis political opinions 
or conduct duri^ag Ibe Huudr^T)ay^l 
and it is very difficult to see hi^ ^is, 
clause could be held as not protecting 
Ney, who was within the city at the 
time of the treaty. WellingtottandBlu- 
cher concluded the capitulation; their 
sovereigns ratified it;, Louis XVIIL 
took benefi t from it. He entered Paris 
the veiy day after the English army, 
and asUibli^cd himself in the Tud- 
eries, under tlio proteetdon of their 
guns. How, then, cap it' be said that 
he, ae wcU os the s^lied ^sovereigns, 
wore not bound by the treaty, especial¬ 
ly iu so vital and irroparabln a .matter 
OB human life—and that .the life of 
such a man as Marshal Ney? It is 
veiytrue, a great examine was required; 
true, Hey’e tr^iaon waa beyond that of 
any other man; feme, the -Bcvclution- 
isl^ required to be sbowu that,the gov¬ 
ernment could venture to punhih* 
all that will not juati^ bi^^aeh of 
4 capitulation. > .! ■ 

33. The very time swijeh 

quires to iuterpofl^ is;*great in- 
tcrestB or state up u^ent on 

the one,hjm(Land cri¬ 
minal exists oft . the -To say 

that Xouls ,?lViIL was. ft^ bouwl by 
the c^tuktiptirtbat'itw^ made by 
the £ngl^.geft^ withmit his iuithor- 
ity, and that fto ibreig^ ^#^<«ould 
tie up the' bkndsr of ah * ' 
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bottnd by it, wlien they entered Palis, him; but, from the exai^rated state ‘ 
the day after tho Eiiglish armjr, -with- of the. party in the Frendi 

but bring a shot, in virtue of its pro- cabinet, without suoe^ 
vUione? It is impoasibb for a^ve^ 85, It is ©vidotit, from this state- 
reign power, any mote than for a pd- inent of the question, that what is 
vate individual, to approbate and re- chained against the Duke of Welling- 
probate, aS lawyers say, the same deed; ton is a fault of omission, not oommiB- 
to take bqpebt by it so far es it ad- sion; not what be did, but what he 
vances their intercBts, and 4is<^Td‘it so left undone. Opinion will probably 
far os it ties up their hands. This was for ever remain divided upon tbxis 
what Nelson said at Naples, and what point, according as men incline to the 
Sohwartzenbcsrg said at Dresden; and strict observance of military duty,, or 
subsequent times have unanimously to those warmer feelings which prompt, 
eondeiuned the violation of these two in whatever rank, and at whatever 
capitulations. E^nished from Franc©, hazard, to tho generous side. Probably 
with.Ms double treason adixedtohis time may show tliat the statement 
for^eS^ Ney's character wds irre- made as to the private iptcrcession ia 
coverably wil&ered; but' to the end of well founded. But if it should qot do 
the Worid his* fflilt will be forgotten' so, still, while histor}^ may lament that 
in tho tragic ihteest and noble heroism the opportunity of doing a generous 
ofhisdeivth. deed was lost, it must do justice to the 

34. These observations apply to the motives on which ^it was abstained 
FrenchgoVemnientj'and the part which from. It has been, from first to lost, 
it took m this melancholy tiansaction. a ruling principle of the Duke of Web 
But Great Britain was. also more re- lington’s conduct to confine himself to 
motoly implicated in it; and to the his own department, and avoid all in- 
Duke of Wellington, as tho commander tcrfereuce with the duties or actions 
of the army of occupation, possessed of other men or authorities. Obedi- 
of'great influenoo with the Fronch enco and fidelity to government, even 
govetiithexit, and actually at tho mo- when he deems it wrong, has ever been 
m^it at Paris, a certaifi' share of the vi^ith him the first of obligations; and it 
resjwnsibi'Iity undoubtedly attaches, has been founded, not on aiy desire of 
, He tva» bcstind in honour, it is said by individual elevation, but on a strong 
the imperial party, to- have interfered sense of military and patilotic duty, 
to vindicate Ida own capitulation; and, No doubt can exist that it was this 
situated'as the‘King of France was, feeling which mad© Wellington abstain 
just restored by hi« arms, and support- from any public interposition in f«v6nr 
ed by vhis tr^pe, his interposition of Marshal Nej% for never was there a 
could riot have failed to prove success- conqueror whose whole career was so 
ful. The friends of the Duke answer distinguished by moderation and cle- 
that the lOapltuiatirin was entirely a mency in the use of victory, 
milit^ eonvezktion, and as such 3fi. Another of tho paladins of the 
li^ously ribs^rVed by hhn; that it gave French empire perished shortly before, 
him rib to dtet^ere with the acts under circumstances to which the most 
of the ;i^Ve3^ goWrmnent, an inde- fastidious sense of justice can take no 
pendent power tbat^ leaned at the exception. Tormented with the thimt 
of the ®uro^>^ am the for power, and the desire to regain 
ri^lriMerit bf its aove- his dominions^ Mufiat was fooUiardy 
»'tnis imp^ibls Irir him to enough to make a decent, on the coast 

this of Naples withAfsw followers,in or- 
to united dei^ ^excite a revolt among his for¬ 
ties ctf the'di|^^ te \mor Subjeete against the 3oufl^ gov- 

wm pixmotooed'^hifit It entirely failed, and he, 

Iri privet^ it is added, ^ xhade tdsoner on the beachi wiribi-' 
and is r^on to Relieve is true; jri a'few minutes after he daptcM*' .He 
he tnade the gr^teet td ekVe fwtetrRSi by aznBitery 
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der ft Iftw ^iok he hinutelf had in- 
troduced^ condeivtiffid^ ^ mA executed 
No 2 ^ could deny the justice, fac'trever 
mu^ /the^ lament the trojric 

hw&te.' So'ignoraiatv;^ h# 
ol ^e real state of the publio mind 
regt^ng him, and so much deluded 
hy the extiraotdiiwry conMence he had 
in his ^od fortune, that on even'^ 
hag be^ra hie execution, he was speak- 
iog;of n^otiating aa an independent 
power with the King of the Two 
Sicilies; end said, 1 shall only pre^ 
seripe my kiztgdom of Naples, and my 
cousin mil gain that of Sicily." When 
infonhed that sentence of death had 
been {^uounced against him, he for a 
momont lost his Smness, and burst 
into thaxs. The religious assistance, 
however^ which he received from the 
Oanoh. Hftsdea, soon induced him to 
with resi^ation to his fate. 
On iSw .following morning, the 13th 
Qotoherj after having written an a£Fec- 
Upnate' letter to his wife, he was 
bought into a hall of the castle of 
Pizao for execution, whore twelve 
grenadiers were drawn up. He would 
not permit his eyes to be bandaged, 
but himself gave the word of com- 
mtod, saying, “ Spare the f^e: straight 
to tixs heart!" a singukr instance of 
the ^ ruling passion strong in death." 
With;these words he fell dead, still 
holding in'his hands the miniatures of 
his wife and children with which he 
want wto. death. He was privately 
huxi^ in Ihe church of Piszo. How¬ 
ever humamfy may mourn his doom, 
r0^aKm.must admit its justice; for ho 
Buffetrod the penalty which seven years 
before, in the square of Madrid, he had 
is^ted, on sp many noble patriots, 
•t^ving tp rcBcua their country from 

a law which he 
hifnself had' intr^uoed to protect his 
V i^otten and in attetni^bing to 

royalty which ha 
BAorifioed. r^le men to 

^t^wfce uoenes <d' tri- 
umpli tb 







their enemies, and humiliation tp themr . 
selves-—were litUe caJctlyaifed to con- 
hrm the Bourbon family & their pos^ 
session of the thropO of Prance, or ' 
smooth down the difficulties with, whfch 
ibo Beetoffttioh wto attended. In 
truth, these difficulties had noy^ be¬ 
come Sikh, ’ that it was bf^yond the 
X^wer' of the matest human ability 
to Burinount ^em; and probably no 
efforts of wisdoid Would have given 
the restored fenuly ft durable tenure of 
,the throne. **Tho‘hou»e of Bourbon," 
it has been el^uently and tely *^8810, 

“ was placed in Paris, at th® Kestordr; 
tion, as a tro^y of the EuropCAtii'c^, 
fed^tion. return of the indent 
princes was insep^bly assdeift^d hi 
the public mind with the cession of 
extensive provinces—with the payment 
of an immense tribu^^with the oc¬ 
cupation of the kin^om by hostile 
armiesr—with the emptiness of those 
niches in which the gods of ^iithens 
and Borne had been the objects of a 
new idolatry—with the nokerlhess of 
those walls on which the Transfigura¬ 
tion had shone with light as glorious 
as that which overhung Mount Tabbr.. 
ITiey came baefi to a land in ^bicb 
they could recognise nothing. The 
seven sleepers of the l^nd, who closed 
their eyes when the' Pagans were perse: 
cuting the Christians, dad woke wheh 
the Christians were persecuting the 
Pagans, did hot find themSclv^'in a 
world more completely ffew to tiiem. 
Twenty years had done the ymA' of 
twenty generation^. HventS hii^lknne 
thick—men had lived . Th^ bid 
institutions, and the ffid 'Hkd 

been tom up by the mbto. was' 

a new church founded and' 
by the usurper; knew who®^' 

titles were taken frobi'th^T^^fd^ 
little d&Wfcjbna to the^ 
a new ehitulry, whose had 

won by which 

to mpike the emi*^ 

greats 

Ttfttviitgy iMKmey nscL neuOwUV'i 
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or^ Quienne. The France df taken place under his government, the 
Louie YYL, had passed away as com- Inatrei o£ the triatn|hs of the earlier 
pletely se one of the preadamite worlds, of im reign would have been 

fossil remains might now and then porbaps exiiiiguished, by the 

excite curiosity; but it was.as hnpos^ morl^o^ons^f its close; for it is by 
sIUo to put life into ;t^e eld ihstitu* W. htst 'impressions ti^t the {kerma^ 
tion^ as to animate the ^elotona whidi sent opinion of menhind is elmys 
are imbedded in the depths of primeval fomed. But^ fortunately ! 6 >r his 
strata. Ae revoluti^ iU laws —^unfortunately for the Bourbons— 
and in the foriu of gciremment was the course of events caus^ nearly all 
but an phtward M^ .ot that mighty the glory to be won under the giiimnce 
revolution which taken place in the of &e former, and all the htimiliatiQA 

minds and' hearts, of men, and which to be experienced under the sway of 
affected evety tsun^tion and feoliog the latter. Hence the didicult^es of 
of life., It was as absurd to think that their government, thejr unpopularity, 
Frimce could again be placed under the their fall. Ck)incidence in point of time 
feudal as that our globe could is invariably considered by the great 

be oyemin by mammoths. The French body of mankind as indicative of cause 
whom the emigrant prince returaed to and effect. It belongs to a few Only to 
govern, were no more,like the French perceive that, in the political world, 
of his y^outh, than the French of his seeds sown generally do not produce 
youth were like the French of tho their destined fruits during the lifo^ 
Jacquerie. He might substitute the time of those who (Sauted thwn; it 
white flag for the tricolor—^bc might was from Mount Sinai alone that it wap 
effape the initials ; of the Emperor— announced that God will visit the sins 
but he could noi turn his eyes without of the fathers upon the children to the 
seeing some object which reminded third and fourth generation, 
him he was a stiunger in the palace of 39. 5Vance prospered to an extraor- 
bJs fathers. dinory and unprecedented degree dur^- 

3S. In addition to these difficulties, ing the fifteen years which followed 
‘which attached to the government of the battle of Waterloo, under the mild 
tho lieetomtion from the very outset, and pacific rule of the !^urbous. With- 
apd which would have existed alfhougli out any remarkable ability on the part 
Ifapoleou hady 4 nev^r retiimed from of the administrations which during 
Elba, and.the disasterof Waterloo had that period were called to tfie keadm 
heyer been incurred^ there were other affiiirs—of which thoSe of the Duke de 
epxbam£»meuts of p peculiar kind Richelieu, M. Yillete, and M. Marti- 
which :%ro 8 e from that disaster itself, gnac were the most remarkabLe^tho 
in general feeling, could be simple cessation from war, the terUii** 
^parated fronpt it More passionately nation of revolution, the establishment' 
^tirous than any people in Europe of of a regular government, brought un- 
hfiiUtny,jMoryi French n^ heard-of prosperity to all the' indus- 

bq sepmte/in their yie^ trious clwes. The tranquillity and 

1 ^, the» R^sto^yja from the humb rest of that brief period almost con- 
had" ^preceded or ac- cealcd the effects, bo far as material 
enppanW . Hj ao. iUutiPA not un- resources are conoamed, as in the rk- 

per£^y unjust, they ing genemthm they weU-nigh dbliter- 
wlm h^ Imught ated the reooUeetiqp, of the disasters 
the deiye of which had preceded it' FromrlSOS to 
1 he had 1816, a sum equal to £ 2 ^ 0 , 000,000 ater- 

st^^^theupUl^hand of Rng had been expended by fteoe from 

its own^ resources on foreign wars, be- 
tid^amuch larger amount extracted 
ed^ tfee ihrbp^ by miHtoiyexectttion^hrom conqnc?ad 

^ pT|^:patio.u of the. £60,000,000 sterling had,bem;i 

. the.t«aTjltoiy) {lost, to jts inhahitimta by me iyvo' 
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'variona 6f 1814 ftn*J 1815, and above Waterloo vreighed xipoa the p 0 O|>leL 
£60,000,000 had been paid the eon- The Restoration gave them pro^rity, 
tfibution for last peace. tiu!KiuiRRy,]ibertyi unknown alike dnr- 

1793 to 1815, a milRoii a of ing^thoBevolution^d the Empire, but 
itist people hid perished in iw, beWd^ did; tidt give theln glory; it did not 
hidf a millioh who were in oa^Vity in edaSethe recollection of former defeat; 
foreign etates at dose. The com- and thence its fall Other caUfib.i of 
merco of France wie ruined; its oapi- leBser tnotnent may have contributed, 
tal, in all but a few wealthy bankers, but this Waa 'the prinoii>gd one, and 
well-nigh gone; and its navy reduced without any "other would have pro- 
fx^ni 'eighty-t)^e to ihirty-dve ^ips duced the isame results It ^rigende^ed 
of thS linei such a feeling of dwpontent and sore- 

40, Yet, such was the effect of peace ness among the people, as made them 
and vepose, that in the ne^rt fifteen ungovernable save ly forca ThePo- 
years not only were all these losses iignac ministiy were driven to the lat- 
repaired, but the indtistrious classes ter alternative, but they set hbout it 
had attained an unparalleled degree of without either forteiight' or ability, 
comfprt and prosperity. In 1827, the They were at once mh and improvi- 
population had increased two miliions dent, headstrong mid inconsiderate; 
and a half above what it had been in and the overthrow of the elder branch 
1$15; and yet, such had been tho of the Bourbons was the consequence. 
.steultaneouB growth of productive in- 41. Louis XVTII., who was called to 
dusby, that the cpnnnon complaint the onerous duty of governing Prance 
W!8ii& that subsistence was too abundant, .during the ten years of dis^htent and 
Commerce md manufactures in every mortification which followed the Ite- 
branch hed revived, and made unpre- storation, was a sovertiijgfa in lhany re- 
Oodented progress ; the revenue dc- sj^ects well adapted for the difficult 
rived Itom iha Jand taxes had greatly duties he was called on tb q^rfdrtn'^ 
increased, exports had advanced forty He was hot the man who Mr Burice 
percent, and impoits had more than said could alone close the mdf of .the 
doubled.* But all this wTus as nothing Revolution; possibly, if he had been 
while Mordecai ihe Jew sat at the so, his descendants might eti)! have 
fcing*^ gate. The w^hite fiog floated been on the throne. coHeinly 

over' tlm iHiReries, the recollection of he could not be tea Hioutai a-day on 


* Tiijfde ahowSng the expf)rts and imports of France in the undesM&entfoiied yMs >~ 
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horseback, vhich that great statesman 
deemecl esseutM to Jie task. Though 
oniy sixty years, when he returned in 
the train of WeUkgtan and Kuoher, 
he. already suffered all ^e ho^rmiiifs- 
of age* jErpm hisihereditary cona^^hta 
and unwieldy%ui!ew But he ,possessed 
in a resnai^ble degree the qualities 
requisite th, preserve fr(m shipwreck a 
, and. un^puW govomxnentf in a 
nation whose, warlike propensities, for 
the time at least* damped or 

worn He. understood hia time; 
he was a man of the age. Had he not 
he^n fiOf h$ never,would have died 
jUng^of Fra He had no great 
natum talents, and little genius. But 
he possessed in a vetry high, degree the 
power of observation, and the cai)acity 
of taking lessjons from wliat was pass¬ 
ing around him. He had great know¬ 
ledge, especially in modern history and 
the course of recent events, and a rai^ 
faculty of deduciugfromthem their just 
conclusions. He had not lived twenty 
yeans on the bounty of strangera in vain. 
Burroxindedjwhenrestoredtothetlu'ono, 
hy the i^judioes and paasi ons of the ro- 
st^^r^ nobility, most of whom, in iHapo- 
leonfs words, “had learned noting, for- 
got nothing/* hef^ almost alone, coolly 
suryeyod the realities of bis situa¬ 
tion, and succeeded in avoiding Uiose 
shoals whieh likely to prove fatal 
to hifl newiy-acquir^ power. Amidst 
the rest ,^d‘obscurity of peace, he 
repaired losses incurred during the 
whirl and i^oxieB of war. He restored 
the fixu^neS, recruited the army, edmost 
i*e-established'.tho ndvy. He enabled 
France after all the contributions had 
been to fit out the expedition 
which in M2$'foarehed in triumph to 
Cadiz, and effected a oounter-revolu- 
^n in^^jMdn. He was no common 
man who m bu^ q&cums^nces eouid 
aocolnplhdi sudhA^aipk. ' , 

42. He ha<j» some, qualities 

wlueh» though ndV^ themselves ma^ 
terial as a setoff to tifeae vu^ble dis^ 
position^ wea^ 

calculated toxenfl^;.mea to 

■ 'I « /.i.. “4 J ... * . » .4 .. IV . . 




Be prided himself as much on com^Jili'* 
meniary notes addressed to ladles, as 
opT '^e charter by which ho hoped to 
cloBe^^e^convulsioUs of the Revolution. 
Ux^artunately too many of those exist, 
lo pmve how mu<^ he was addicted 
to tbk contemptible triSing, under oix^ 
cumstancea when, his age end iuhrmi- 
ties rendered it ridiculoi^, Bike most 
of the princes of liis family, he was 
much, addicted to the pleasures of the 
table; and, though compamtively tem-^ 
perate in wine, the extraordinary quau-* 
tity which he hod come to eat induced 
an excessive cerpulancy, which both 
impeded his bodily activity, and dimin¬ 
ished the reject with which he would 
otherwise have been regarded. Ego¬ 
tistical, and without keen feelings, he 
desired tranquillity above everything, 
and would never take a resolution 
which eiKlangored it. Without being 
cruel, ho was not humane; he had no¬ 
thing grand or generous in his'^dimposi- 
tion. Like niany of his ancestors, he 
was addicted to favourites; of whom 
M. de Blaoas and M. Deeazes among 
men, and Madame de Balbi aud Ma¬ 
dame du Cayla among women, wen) 
the moat remarkable. He was nob 
revengefuls but subject to occasional, 
though tmnaieut, fita of violentpassiou. 
Yet did these peculiarities, which for 
the time, and to those who were per" 
aonally acquainted with him, were so 
injurious to his iuduenoe, spring in 
acme degree from dispositions of an 
amiable kind, and Which in a rexnark- 
able manner fitted him for the difficult 
task, of ruling Fi'ance after the Revolu¬ 
tion. He had one odmitable quality;— 
he knew how to forgive. Faiieut aiid 
courteous, he listened attentively to 
eveiy representation made to him: in¬ 
dulgent and generous, he remombored 
faults oxdy to overlook them. It was 
his bcmiimda atfd kindpesa of heart 
Vbieh induced his frailties as well 
his vurtueft. Prudent and observant, his 
reign was remarkable rubber for the 
s^ll with' which danger tvas avoided, 
tbUi. fox the ability with which good 
Wfw induced. But perha^ no^ queditiea 
have'been so valuable as 
<firotinu»tanoeR'iq wl^ 

Morn bri , 
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baUy bftve him into hazards wMoh 
have proved fattd to hu power, 
afterwards did to that of'-hk 
bo]|^ but inconviderata, .^•^ju^jiug'aac* 
ceesc#. History mu^.record of hiim 
with gratitude, ishsi tbeogh he haa 
euftered much from hia aubjoehs, ha 
gaye way, whmr reatorod to power, 
neith^ to hatred nor revenge; that> 
bereaved aa he had been of aU, he 
abolished tha condscotion of estates; 
that, having the means of reaseending 
the throne without conditi(ma, he vol* 
uidiaHly imposed on himself the re- 
strainta d a constitutioind monarchy, 
and gave France, in the train of pn^ 
precedOnted misfortunes, what it had 
sought in, vain in the blood of the Re¬ 
volution and ihe glories of the Empire. 

',4Si ^The man w£o mainly contributed 
in France itself to the second Restora¬ 
tion was Fouchd; and the history of 
thoReyoluticm would be imperfect, its 
chief- ucfos'al iintold, if H did not j^or- 
tray him winding its destinies in its 
last id»ges.. Bevolutions are made^by 
the^reataad the bold; the selfish and 
the astute profit by them. In such 
convulsions,'* says Ohateaubrifl,nd, ** the 
tal^ent which stands on either side in 
the front rank is soon crushed; that 
which foUoa^s alone obtains their direc¬ 
tion, It obtains the ascendancy when, 
having exhausted their eneigies, the 
generous and brave have no longer the 
support of the masses, or the energy 
of early :tervoun But this species of 
tahut belongs only to those whose 
h^ is move powerful than iimr heart; 
who conceal themselves for a season in 
crime in order finally to obtain posses- 
simj; Jower ” Never was the truth 

of. tb^e words more clearly evinced 
thah bvto career of this remaikable 
mam ^ great and the good, 
aspiring aud the generous, we braye 
and the-victorious, who have succ^ 
^vely^^lipeaRedvIa'Idie oouise^of the 
Ilevolution/had aQ perished from its 




preserved the disgiiaoe 

Ro¬ 
land {1^^ mtxitxt 

and bccnt executed ^ 

N^ weih ofuv 

traRor ; ;Napo}0eih' ^ 


crowned, was a prisoner in the hands 
of his laneroies. Two only of the vete¬ 
rans of the Revolution were still erect, 
atjd had increasec^ power and 
perhsoee with ev^ c^hge that had 
oeeurrsd.::, These were Talleyrand mid 
Fhuchd; not. the least able, perhaps, 
the most liuatnte, certainly the most 
selfish, of ail the chamoteih wluch it 
produced To the fonnpr, who was 
the less depraved of ^e ^o,; the merit 
of the Re^raiion ht 1814, to the iat^ 
that of 1815, chiefly bdpnga IVo- 
vidence had consigned the ultimate 
directi<m of the convtdmon to the one 
who had proved himaeli Ihe barest of 
its su^^rten. 

44. Fouch^ls earfy biography has been 
already given, [an^ OSap xia § 86, 
note]; but his character could' not -be^ 
appreciated till the multiplied chaa^es. 
of his extraordinary life nod been re¬ 
counted. So numerous had they been, 
that one would be tempted to apply to 
him the line of Viigil:— 

^^Qiiomodo teucam mutautem Piutea vulr 
turn?’'* 

were it not that, in 0m respect, he 
was thro\ighQut perfectly oonsiat^h. 
He had one polar star which ever 
guided his course, and that was seljtsh>^ 
ness. Though d^ly steeped in -the 
horrors of the Revolution-^ regicide^ 
and stained, l^e Collet d'iHeprboisy with ^ 
the worst atrocities <d the executions 
at Lyons, [onfe, Chap^ 
he does not appW from hie subsequent 
conduct to have, had any xiema^ble 
thirst for blood for its oVrn/si^^ He 
was only utterly indifier^tto it, ^bea 
required for the purposes of popnimity, 
or l^ly to conduce to thoas^. of smbi- 
tiem* He carefully watched ^ 
of the times, and invariably, in evety 
instance, fell in with the nassioiii^ or 
edneided with the d . 

power, .whqtber ri^Pcah^ 
ardded,, in fhe^ elate. '^ ie^wd 
readums he^presidsd ovw the idemolir. 
tion^(Ofedifihe^ mr hb^sbediUiiig 
of blo^ on the<' 

bohka^. thO' ^Rhose, oii^edvooatedi itt.\ 
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the reaction had set a return to 
mtnre humane taeaBnni^ -Be made no 
attempt tt>; rescue from the hcnrore of 
transpoxiatkai itQ (lam%* a bundKod 
and'thirty Jacobi^ asseekUx^ 

tdiomhe^knew to' be of the 

conspiracy agaiiist Napoleon laid to 
their, ohe^»‘ however deeply staihed 
vdth other^trodties. He betrayed sue* 
cessively every government bv whom 
he was ^trusted Napoleon saia to him 
in the eouncU of state in 1809^ on dis* 
covering his ihtHgue with Austrian and 
Engisn^ '^that hid head should £<dl OU' 
the scaffold i” bulyet he survived the 
Emperoff^ ruin; and after playing the 
double traitor with him and the Bour* 
bens, before Ihe ciids of Waterloo^ he 
was ihaluly instilhnental in driving him 
into esile and eaptivitj at the close of 
the Hundred Days. 

45. The secret of this extraordinary 
ascendancy of Pouehd for so long a 
pmiod», &Xid of his succeeding inti¬ 
mately in obtaining, the direction of 
afEairSy when all others who had at- 
tcxdpt^ it had perished, is to be found 
in the unpetraUeled knowledge which 
hft^ had‘acquired ot the selfish and 
wideed in the state. He had b^onged 
to BO niany parties, had been leagued 
witli so many depraved'men, had been 
privy'to so many plots, accessary 
to im mndi ini(|uity, that he knew more 
than my man in France of its most 
deeperam. chamotera It was the cx- 
Ofv thia ^owledge ^ich recora* 
mefided 'him to the First Consul as 
xnihiiiw policy and it was thq 
same quhMcauon whkh rendered him, 
ia :ev«ry: important crisia which sub* 
sequendyi occurred, indispensable to 
whstevor government rose to the head 
a&im. rAU .diattrusted, all hated, 
yet' neariy nil employed him. When 
15^^o4e^vl»t out .for W he 

shj^edby/^ ,,lsngua^ he used that 
hev was rdjpubla 'part 

Eetj^ to y Vi he left 

him' ' atejtost uncob 

ttollpd,' direction'’'aiyrs, 
the Duke 
proved 

air^ after thh contest ;deeided 

in the' field, the l^mghe idid 

to ehter into ^mmr^cation wltti. 


FouohA. Both these great leaders were 
perfectly aware of the treadierous char¬ 
acter of the man with whom they were 
deal^> but SriU could not dls- 
prab with his services^ in the .state 
Into winch society had sunk'in the 
cbto of the Revolution. Bk great art 
consisted in the sagacity wito which 
he discerned, in the oom;[^icated mare 
of events, whtdi party was likely to 
prove victorious, and the dexterity 
with which he rendered himself so 
useful to its leaders, tlmt tb^ w^e 
in a mannei' compelled to take him 
into their employxaentv True, his reign 
after the second Restoration was not of 
long duration; in a few months he 
was supplanted by the Duke de Riche¬ 
lieu, and never again w^ r^ored to 
induenco. But ^twas not because 
the Revolution of its own free will had 
chosen another leader, but bocausb its 
faculty of self-direction was gone, and 
a government had, by f<7rce of arms, 
been imposed on it by the European 
powers. The last pliase of the great 
couvulBion, when under ito own direc- 
tion, be it ever remembered, exhibited 
all the patriotic l^ex^ destroyed, 
France conquered, Napoleon in cap¬ 
tivity, and Fouoh£ in possession of 
the whole power which the nation 
could bestow. 

4 

46. It would require volume&to por¬ 
tray the whola efl'ects of tHe French 
Revolution, and the war? arising out of 
it, on the moral, social, and polittcal 
state of France and the adjoining 
tions. The time has not yet come 
when they can be designated with' per¬ 
fect cerimnty of this desiguatkm of 
them being free from error. The ul¬ 
timate. effects of aU great dionges in 
human affairs do not appear for a con¬ 
siderable rime after they occur ; and 
it is from mistaking rim . first conse- 
queno® for the last results, that not 
the 1 fia 6 t. 0 rrDm in the deductions from 
history have mkea Sonia. of the ef¬ 
fects am evident on riie mem suriace 
of affoitv. The power of. Rusm had 
.heenrimmenaely increased during the 
.idaruggle* A demgetous eupmnuicy had 
j^bOen given to the northern nati<mg in 
the mh^hnament of the affaire of £u- 
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tmously impaired her in-' 
Yistria hod Burvived all her 


tdfAl l^eiCoBf^bks had karni the road 
tdParia'; l^eO^ermanahadcomoa^^aiii^ 

OcBsar, in xsnlti&doB 
l^e' fihina ;Pakmd hftd dia- 
ilroih, ^oxigi tthe natthn^i 
iWaltlal had risen front & fmond'ws. 
first-iiiate jpdwer, am) contained 'wli^in 
itself elementa of more rapid in^ 
crease tibanainjatt^ in Europe. Spain 
and Forttigsd, exhausted, and not re- 
' ganeratedy by a terridc contest which 
had coasumcJi theif vitak without re¬ 
storing' their epirit, had aunk into a 
state of politick nullity. France in 
point 6£ teztitory was ^ual^ and in a 
few years was superior in population, 
to iNmt had been before the iievo- 
lution' broke out. But her relative 
strmigili had decline<i^ as she bad not 
Advanced in proportion to the adjoin¬ 
ing states; and the doable capture of 
Buis and dreadful defeats of her ar¬ 
mies had s 
fluence. Au 
disastters, and received a great acces¬ 
sion of territory And iniiuenoe ns the. 
reward of her perseverance in the causa 
Bngknd had emerged great, glorious, 
and uncoiiquered m)in the strife. Alone 
of all great kingdoms of Europe, 
her capital had never seen .the fires of 
Bin enemfB camp. Her colonial em¬ 
pire irasquaclruplcd, and now encircled 
th<i earth Hear revenue had risen from 
;C16,000,000 annually to £72,000,000. 
Her ooxdmeree had tripled^ her re¬ 
sources doubled, compaz^ with what 
they hfitd been at the commencement of 
the Her mivy hod acquii'od the 
imdisputed command of the Seas. But 
she had a debt of eight hundred mil- 
11^ dejnessing the enemies pf her in- 
habiii^tB, and the s€te<ls of more than 
onefiieiloua, perhaps mortal, distemper, 
im^urted. in her bosom^ But it was 

the efEbets of the cem- 
yu!itiwwrei^.moBtoonsp and of 
^ *0 prominent and im- 
the ofherslnto 

'C'W<7# -lUre ilret. (^Iheae wee the tetaJ 
of''few: property of tihe 
dhnx^^^'iand, the ..of tihe 



a- 

-reached 
Annual*- 
.^•The Constitu- 



paid by the state, and Oooupybg a yery 
subovdiziate place in Hs establishments 
It has bean already mc^ntipned, that 
the property of the church,was esti-* 
nxAtedi'whenit was q(^ by the 
(fonrtituentiesembV^ at2,900,000,000 
fir. (£60,000,000)^ and t^tlts aumud re¬ 
venue was ^AC^eWhat nnder 76»000,000 
fr. (£6,000,000) a-year, [nnee, €hap. vi. 

§ 22]; but when the H^0ratk>n took 
place, a veiy difibrApbatate of things had 
ensued. Under tte Oonsuiate, the si 
pahi'to the whole eleigy of MmmOt 
amounted 
a-ycar; Apd wli 

tional 

only 18,000, 
ly at th^ K 
ent A^embly had' ertiinatad the nuxn-. 
her of parochial clergy necessary for 
France at forty*eight thousandf and the 
annual cost of the religious establish- 
ment at 65,000,000 {r. (£2,600,000); 
but in 1832, wi^ a population aug¬ 
mented by six millions, there w^ere 
only thirty-six thousand parish pziests, 
the cost of whoge maintenance was 
annually 68,816,000 fr, (£1,650,000), 
yielding only on an average 800 - fr., 
or £30, annually to >oach incumbent. 
In the same year the cost of the.anny 
was 339,000,000 fc,i <m* £13,660,000. 
Nor were ttie dignified dcOT 
ferent mtuation, as to worldiy ^van¬ 
tages, from the .pon^ pnests. '^ew of 
the bishops now have more than £300 
or £400 a-year; and the Archbishop of 
i’aris hitn^, theh%h^t AocleiiAetical 
functionary in Fmncb, enjoys an in¬ 
come of onJy£640,-^efi8 tlw a respect¬ 
able rector of;a eountiy pariah in Eng* 
England ■ . * 

46. In such A etAte.o£ matters, there 
can be no doubt Ihe cler^ 
are in no danger;: of faUing into, the 
vices, or iqdddi unpaired 

credit, lokd leesAt^t of 

the Ertabliahed^^M FWko an- 
terim^.to.thelkvmilio:^ »no 
risk duEding the 

oi^Wd'% mim of livaned 

vsnie, «y;duhlb^ eonndwilig, 

ifl 


5 ., 
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to 1)0 atfc!acted 'tb‘fia eatabliahment 
ihegtmt body of t^ fouction- 
aried receive lew ihm. the; 'wagea of a 
family btitl^ or pariah BehQolma&tor> 
and the very h^est haa hardier fbe 
embluthehtaofa w^hemployfii tiil^ 
attbrney I k its respectability 
even to be^xnaiatainedi in the miiM 
of a luihmons. and sel&h getietaiion, 
v^hich oonsideiir wealth, as the chief 
|:^pbH to woiidly dkiinotion ? Is it 
likely that arsons' of sense and in* 
formatfbn a?ttaoh any weight to the 
instruotioxis^ ot iSvbn attend the religi* 
oils BervioeSf of men not elevated in 
point of station and education above 
their menial Servants ? And if the?/ 
eontinue openly' iiteiigion^ or luke* 
warni in the eiipporfc of Christianity, is 
there a hc’po the public morals 
can be pi^rved in any other way ? 
This result, accordingly, has already 
ensued in Fraube. The rural popula¬ 
tion is, for the most part, inclined to 
devotion, and attachofhto ^their parish 
priests, t^en from their own class, and 
with whom they live on teims of fami¬ 
liarity < The female pent of the old 
nobility are religious, for to be so is a 
mark of ancient:desoent: it is fashion¬ 
able amoi^ because it distin¬ 

guishes' them i^c«oni ihe free-thinking 
crowd who have beSn elevated by the 
Revolution. A fW eminent men — 
such as, Chatbaubmnd, Guissot, Villo- 
xnain, Thieity—have brought 

to the defence of the ancient faith 
genius of ^e h^est, jhilosophy of 
the most exalted Ibnd. But the great 
moss of the educated hitk^s in towns, 
eM especially in Paris, are either open¬ 
ly inMobi^uttet^yindiff^^^ to roli- 
gion^os a troublesome restrainton their 
})a3sku«'' This appears in the most 
deci^ve manner the licentious 
style of the ^ and romanoes 

which hfitve attai*^ and enjoy, 

/*> Itisthaibody, 
however, ihe:^te, 

and will ‘^mered 

dheclaoa'' of * its" ]fefctoair 

rui-al femxL% t^nwbimeti' ot f^ion, 
can wklui4kn4^’^e'infh^ence of 

the cult^ated a^ 

anatioib'/'/' ' ' - , 

4^, second olmonatkiml^ par-* 


Rmouniimportance which distinguiahea 
France sisEce the Revplutiop^ is the al¬ 
most total destruction of thearistocracy 
of rank and landed property, and tho 
concentration oven of coidzaeroi^ wealth 
irrcoiapacatively few hands. That this 
isthe case is universally known, ajKl 
has been abundantly shown in various^ 
parts of this work; but few are aware ’ 
of the extraordmory aiid almost iur^ 
credible extent to which the devasta¬ 
tion has gone.. It is sudicimt to ob- 
servo, therefore, that when France had 
regained a ti^onquil and prosperous 
state under the Ecstoration, by '^e 
cessation of the scourge of foreign wars, 
tho umiihilation of considoFablo for¬ 
tunes, both in land and money, had 
been so complete, that out of 10,414,000 
properties taxed in France, only 17,746 
were rated at an assessment of one 
thousand francs and upwards ^£40) 
annually, while 7,897,110 were rated 
at a tax below 21 francs, (ICs, lOd.) 
The Duke de Gecta, Napoleon’s finance 
minister, whose authority is uneon- 
tested on these points, states a tax of 
171,579,000 francs (£6,860,000) Woor- 
responding to a revenue in the persona 
taxed of 1,323,667,000 fr. (£62,940,000 
—indicating that on an averse, and 
taking into view the inequalities the 
cadastre, which in some departments 
render the tax a fifth, in others only a 
thirteenth of the proprietor's income, 
the direct tax in about ^irteen per cent. 
In 1816 there were, therefore, OQ this 
authority, only 17,745persons in Fiance, 
whose income from real property erf 
every description reached 9000 francs, 
or £360 a^year; a fact, in a cotmtoy of 
such extent and resources, which would 
be incredible, if not stat^ on sudi in¬ 
disputable authori^. Nay, there is 
reason to believe that the eotUrtbiUton 
foncilre is on average twenty pw cent 
over theimhole kingdom of the net re¬ 
venue of piToprietors; in which case, 
thd persons enjoying 6009 francs, or 
£200, a-year in Fr^ce ftpm real pix)*' 
perty^ would be only 17,745 I The 
gre^ lomiUeswhi^ hove survived the 
Evolution, and preserved their pro¬ 
perties entire, are veiy fewin number? 

[ and so xnpid is the: dtvki^ of ^estates, 
biQtfein md mi tnon^, by the pi^nt 
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law ^ miocession in Fmice, that tha 
fortunes made daring the conTolsien 
rapidly meli^ng away. The eonse- 
quence that though theiw 29 a Cima- 

h&t 6i Fm» invast^ witil inktoHQAft 
legislative and iudi<^ p&w^ it k jfor 
ihhst part dostitute of realised pro¬ 
perty i its tnembert held Iheir eeata in 
it for life only^ and on theapmintment 
of the orewn ; and nSne-tenths of them 
are Indebted to it9 penBiona or appoint* 
menk for the meana of maintaining 
eTehtiiemoderateeatablishmenta which 
th^ .are able to uphold. 

50t It is impOHaible tq overestimate 
the ^eots of snob a state of matters in 
amohairehy erected on the foundation, 
if not whh the materials, of the feu^ 
institutions. Whether society can ex- 
kt iti' another form, and a luting se* 
enriiy be afforded to freedom without 
the element of a body of considerable 
proprietors existing in the countiy, 
canitot yet bo a&med with certainty 
frbm the esfperience of mankind. It 
can only be said that there is no ea^ 
am]^le of ite having continued for any 
length of’ 'time without such a coun- 
terpmse in aociety, in any opulent and 
highly-clviliaed state i and that all the 
institutions of modem Europe have 
hem founded upon a distribution .of 
prc^rty and vesting of inffuence pte- 
eMy the reveiw. A powerful sove¬ 
reign ; induence dep^ding on employ- 
m^t; all oMce dowing from the crown; 
the 1^ divided among the peasants; 
and the monamh, by the weight of 
dnraet taxation, the rm landholder of 
the flrihole territory,^—^fchese are the in- 
stitutiens of Asia, not of Europe; and 
freedom haa ever been unknown in the 
orienkii dymsties. The effect ot the 
total destruction of the class of conaU 
' di^riblfi proprietore has, cdnce the Be- 
storation, ,^n conspicuous in the 
choice whiiph the sovereign has Wn 
oblaged to make of ministers to carry 
on the •v®:>V!e^m 0 ht. Louis XVIIL 
ftud Charleii.^ tiied to infuse into it a 
con9ideipa^pq;t4i^.of thpold ndldesse, 
biit thk vi^as ^ found to be im- 

f ractioabte f hhd OB fho acq^bn of 
lOttk Philippe^^ the ireins o| power fell 

and 


The aristocracy of intellect, or rather' 
of popular talent, came in place of thkt 
of property. This is not surprising: 
it was the only power, save that of'the 
Sovereign, which remtined in the state. 
The pbytical force of numbers k eu- 
tir^y directed by the mental power of 
their leaders* That greater ability 
may in sosno cases he brought to tiie 
direction of' affairs in this way, than 
when rank and possessions ar9 the chief 
recommendations to power, is undoubt¬ 
edly true, ft will be no easytoatter 
to fed parallels to Guiaot and Ville- 
maiiL in arii^ocratio states. But is 
there an equal security that tiiis ability 
will pennanently be exerted in the 
right direction t Can able jouVnaUsts 
and reviewers, with little property of 
theii* own, and no foHuue to expect 
save through thq government from the 
people, be expeetro, in the long-run, to 
resist the seductions of an. executive 
armed with £40,000,000 a-year, and 
with a hundred'and forty thousand 
civil offices, besideh all the. military'’ 
ones, in its giftt That is ihe point on 
which it behovw tiie friends of ffep- 
dom to ponder, in other countries 
which have not yet brbken dofe the 
arlstom^y : for in I^Vance it is too 
late. 

fil. One thing k clear, Ihat, in such 
a state of matters, the upper honBC, or 
Chamber of Fbere, affords no' security 
whatever against the encroachtnents 
eitherof re^ orof popular pbwer. Des¬ 
titute of possessions, it n9^ hot the 


ated by the exeimtive, it lacks the re- 
speotabiliiy' bf independence. It is ^ 
assembly of titled pashas and 
provinces, and nbtiung mOte. It efe 
only be expected' to imitate thi^^ con¬ 
duct ei the itoiiaaa,senate. 
eThperors, and become A;;cb5|t>hh)l4ht 
veu to 

the' realitf of deinKiitte, brjj^h pn 
self ^ odium, of Jk .m<»iojb^qkfbus 

mmnt&ir If fey 

by the 'bafeicbliidE^ fdo-; 

Ca9ibh4' of.thb 

Frabcd ft ,29 
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most servility otx the Flrat Consul, the 
Emperor, the government of the Be- 
storation, or thut of the Barricades. It 
waa the aiime in former days. Oon* 
stantine^'* saySCliateaubriand, ** formed 
iu bis secoria Rome a patimian body^ 
after the model of the one ivhioh so 
many ^eat citizens had immortalised; 
but tbat.reAusoitated nobility acquired 
so little consideration that men were 
^amed to be^long to it. In vain it 
was attempted,. means of pemions, to 
poverty —^to disguise by re^ 
apectml titles, dress, and observance, 
its origin of yesterdi^. Privileges are 
not micestors; man con neither take 
from himself the descent which he has^ 
nor gain that which he has not. The 
senatom of Constantine remained crush¬ 
ed under the ancient and venerable 
name of * Conscript Fathers/ which 
their recent obscurity only rendered 
more overwhelming-’* 

^2. This danger is rendered the more 
pressing, when it ia recollected, in the 
third place, what a prodigious and un¬ 
exampled division ^e Revolution has 
made in the hmded property of France. 
A,considerable partof itfi teriitory, es¬ 
timated by Arthur Tovng at a fourth 
of its extent, chiefly in. me southern 
pTOvinces, was always in the hands of 
the cultivators, and divided, according 
to the allodial custom derived from the 
Bonian law, into equal portions, or 
nearly so, on the holder’s death. But, 
by the effects of t^e Revolution, and 
the gWeraJ conflscatioa of property, 
lay as well as^ecclesiaatical, with whit^ 
it was att^ded, this state Of matters 
has become ^1 but universal The 
immenae statistical reimrcheB of the 
Fiwich government since 18S0, and 
the admirable di^ts of them 'which 
fliaye been^publidied bylho diflerent 
in that maguincent work, the 
de la, ^ve now af¬ 

forded' mdsi ample sind authentic 
infoimiatl^ bh thU tfl-importcuxt sub- 
ject—a iujy so important, mdeed, 
joll effects of ihe Revolution 
S$kVin^6 ^e shade in compsmon. 
F^xa its det^^ it appears tlmt there 
wejre/ m .X815, ,1&,088*7^1 wpmte 
i^nde^ ‘prop^es rated in the 
in Fns^ice,,an4 


number had increased in 1835 to 
10,893,526. Th^ are several of those 
separate, properties, however, which 
belong to Ibe same person; but, taking 
that into view,, the govemm^^t calou- 
Uteihattl^ m 

Umdedpreprkiors in France. :Sor is 
this all: so minute are the pbrtioxis 
into whidk the territory is divided, 
that therd are 2,602,705 families, the 
revenue of which from land is only 
fifty franca, or £? a-yoar, while only 
6684 have an income of above 10,000 
francs (j£ 400) annxiaily.* The division 
of laud into such miserably minute 
portions, without any oonsidemble pro- 
pertics interspersed, is a sufficiently 
dangerous element in society under 
any circumstances; but what must 
it be in a country where commercial 
capital has been in a great measure 
destroyed by preceding convulsions, 
and the class of considerable proprie¬ 
tors, who might have given employ¬ 
ment or wages to these little laudpwnel'S 
by whom the country is overspread, 
have disappeared from the land f 
53. It need scarcely be observed that, 
in a country situated as this is, an ef¬ 
fective or enlightened system of agri- 
culbure is impossible. Capital and 
enterprise sure indisjiensable to .surii a 
blessing; and whei^ are they to bo 
found among a body of peasants barely 
maintaining life on an income of from 
£2 to £10 a-yoar each ? Garden culti¬ 
vation, it is true, is the perfection of 
the management of the Boil—all other 
ia but a transition state to it; but there 


* Tli«re were, b 
I8i6, 

1826, 

1835, 


Sntrato 

ieA8s^i 

10, 

10,893,626 
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isAM^dddifpBrencebetweeinjTapd^ ouslybee&pegakiied. Ithnscomedthe 
coU<tr cuiiivutio . the lomer is iliA comitry>aot with TuS()anfit$ebolcla; but 


last, |he lattep the first stage o£ ^icult 
ture. : 'To bare the systm ih 

pqrf^taoiit m ^e 

clioide oxid costly produce o£ hottioii^ 
' tuc 0 : op.tbe prom^ is todispeoiBable- 
lt'isiha.t .whic]^mulc6s it appear ia so 
del^tfol a form in.TusooHy and the 
Tallty ^ Amo. such a market 
cannot exist without a large body of 
opulitnt proprietors, diffused not only 
through the townsi but over th^ coun¬ 
try 5 , because they alonp can afford to 
purchase the choicer productions of the 
soil, The confiscations of the Revolu* 
tion have destroyed such a body in 
France; the lievolutionary kw of suc¬ 
cession has rendered its reconstruction 
^possible, because it continually in¬ 
duces, the division of cstateB. The 
militants of thirty-nine of the prin¬ 
cipal towns of .France, including Paris, 
. amount now only to millions of 
id^bitemts, out of thirti^'/our xniUions 
which, the country in all contsdns. 
7Venty*three znillions of this body are 
ongag^ in the cultivation of the soil, 
and derive, their chief if not sole sub¬ 
sistence from that source. The element 
ae.fwwting in France, therefore, which 
^ can^ajone make the equal division of 
land consist with general prosperity, 
^is grievous diasm in society hEis ren¬ 
dered the distribution of the land 
among the cultivators, which under 
<^ther oircum&tanoes might Lave been 
the greatest of all blessings, the greatest 
of all curses in France: like line Am- 
reeta, cup in Kehama, jt is the one or 
the cdher, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the people which receive it, 
and the amount of public virtue by 
which their ’ proceedings have preyi- 


w^th Irish crofts ; it has induced, not 
the efflorescence of European freedom, 
but the decay of Oriental despotism. 

^4.. CW’ly as ihis.muat appear to be 
the case, to all who without prejudice 
or intend. coiMnder the sdbject, it was 
hardly to have been expect^ that the 
inx>om of to have been so 

numerous and decisive as they have 
become dunng the period, short in the 
lifetime of a nation, which has alipady 
elapsed since the .Itovolution. The 
immense statistical researches qf the 
French government, especially einco 
1830, have brought them to light; 
their admirablepowera.of arongement 
have exhibited them, perhaps uncon¬ 
sciously, with overwhelming force. 
From the reports of the ministor of ,fi- 
nunce.in 1839 and 1840, it appears tlmt 
the number of sales judicklly reowded 
of lauded property in France, chiefly to 
j)ay taxes or creditors, mnounta annu¬ 
ally to aliove a miUio% and that, great 
as this number is, it |s ra{)idly.on th6 
increase, while the aaecessions are less 
than half the number.*, The produce > 
of the tax levied on ^ese sales consti¬ 
tutes a considerable portbn ^ the 
public revenue; it amounts to from 
four to five millions sterling a-year. 
The.^valuo of the real prop^y thus 
annualiy alienated from the dktrees of 
the owners and the parcelling out of 
land, is so greats that in .the tan years 
which elapsed from 1825 to ll635, it 
amounted to above tw^ty'-three thou¬ 
sand millions of franc^ pt 46930?000,000 
—being fifty-nine per.cent mi the whole 
value of land in France apd upwards 
of a half of this zmmehs^ aunt was 
realised by chie% judicial^ 


lu.ia-ir, • \ 1,103.626 • . 70,S48,652^rir&mO00 

In1838, . . ; 1,176,563 . . . 85,622,449 friA4kD,000 

' Succeuiont* 

Xu 1837, . » . 5^,231 . . 30,764,124 1,830,000 

,Id 1838, . . , 502s380 . . 32j3S,0l^toi,W- l»3$9,0to 

ISSOopd 1840; HeuVtiOL, i. 

t IttuM ipkoated atom 1886 tol835 by iahertbikDce. and oak 

' l&h<^tanc 6 » . « • iiir 
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not by gifts or descent. It may be secured in Prance on the land is eleven 
conceived what a inass of litigation and miUiards offrancSf or £440,000,000, tin 
law expenses So paudigious^ a transfer- annual'chat^es of which are 600,000,000 
ence of lauded property ip' so short a francs, or £24,000,000, The land tax is 
time in such minute portions must aboiit 300,000,000 francs (£12,000,000), 
have occasioned, and how it must have aid the kw expenses and taxes con- 
contributed to enrich the army of nected with transfers of heritable pro^ 
eiglity thousand notaries, attorneys, perty, about 200,000,000, hr £8,000,000 
and’other liegal men by whom these more—Cleaving only 480,000,000 freites, 
])roceediug8 were conducted There ojr £10,200,000, of clear revenue to the 
are in F^ce 43,000,000 of hectares whole lan^olders of the country, el' 
(108,000,000 acres), cultivated by though the net produce of the land is 
4,sop,000 families—Mng on an aver- 1,580,000,000 francs, or £63,000,000 
age 5J hectares, or 13 acres to each; a-yeor. This gives, on an average, of 
but of these, 3,000,000 cultivate stncwJie to each of the five millions 
10,000,000 hectares, or 22,500,000 and a-half of proprietors, less than roUB 
acres—being 7^ acres to each family.* vovam AWNUAtny. 

It is aunon^ this numerous cto of 55. Proofs, equally convincing, crowd 
little propnetoBB that the voluntary on all aides to show much the cbn- 
and judicial sales are moat frequent, dition of the people of Fiance, and the 
from their extreme poverty, which cuhivation of the soil, has been deteri- 
keeps them constantly on the verge of orated by this extiuordinary, and, ih 
pauperism. So wretched is the system Europe at least, unprecedented state of 
of cultivation which they pursue, that things. From the reports of the min- 
their little domains do not on an aver- ister of the interior, it appears that the 
iige furnish them with food for more total produce of ginin crops in France 
than^/Xydaj/siuJ^eyear:’while, being in 1836 was 181,000,000 hectolitres, 
surrounded by otner families as neces- ecjuivalent to 60,000,000 4narter»; of 
sitouB os themselves, they find the which about 70,000,000 hectolitres 
utmost difficulty in getting einjdoy- (23,300,000 quarters), are wheat, f Ihe 
mont'to pay for the subsistence of the total area of France being 51,898,000 
remainder, and generally are obliged liectai’es, or 126,000,000 acres, of which 
to travel far for that purpose. The 13,831,00t)hectares,or81,000,000ac!-es, 
mass of mortgages or debts heritably are under grain crops,it'fullowH that 

* rte 43,000,000 hectares of cultivable Jaiid iu France are thus distributed 

^ UtRituMf. Avn$. 

S,SOO,000 famlUca with 8 hectares or 74 acres cocii, . 10,000,000 or 25,600,000 
800.000 — 13 — 32 — . ■ . 10,000,000 26,000,000 

1,000,000 — cultivating the soil as follows, viz. 

Metayers paying half the fruits, . . . Iv'V.OOO.OOO 87,600,000 

By middlemen with power to sub-let, . , . 3,000,000 7,600,000 

By middlemen without power to sub-lot, . . 6,000,000 1^500,000 


5,000,000 Amillos cultivating .... 43,000,000 107,500,000 
The remaining 440,000 owners of real property in France, to make up the total amcamt of 
5,446)703, ore'owners Of houses in tuwus or viUages.-^MocNiGR, i. 206. 


t The quantities of the several kinds of 
grain annaafiy,raised in Franco are as fol¬ 
lows 

flMtoUtrw. <tn. 

'Wheati . . 69.164^403 or 23,061,484 

Barley;. .. 10,444,(BO 6,481,316 

Oats, , » 48,890,653 14,277,804 

Heslin,. . 11,824^914 3,941,804 

Halze, . . 7,610,280 2,548^423 

Spelt, • 132,065 44,016 

Bye, . ; 27.772,013' •9.267i6S4 

' 101.842,079 60,597,964 

Potatoes, ' 96,180,714 82,000,240 

ds la FTcikw, art 08. 

VPL. XXL 


t Area of France under 


Wheat, • 

6,646,800 or 14.000.00(> 

Bpelt, 

4,733 

.9,781 

Barley,. 

1,104,632 

8,082.000 

Oats, . 

8,000,623 

7,514,262 

1^0, . 

2,673,100 

7,560.000 

Halze, . 

631.194 

1,&HS31 

liealin,. 

010,426 

2,342,000 

In graiUt 

18,831,877 

32,800,000 

Potatoes, . 

020,689 

2,260,000 

Buckwheat, 

061,235 

1,664,000 

f 

r' 1 

MpumSKt i. 300^818 
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the average produce of an acre is und^ 
twojmarieTBf wliilethe aver^ produce 
in ]^g1ai^d id tWo quatt^ and five 
bcwh^ and in Scotland^ ^ith a ipucb 
ixtfetiot oliniate, lArei quftHers. The 
entite profits o! cultivation in Frandb 
^ih[l24,OOO,OOOa^e0,are£68;OOO,OOO, 
ov ndt quite am BhilUngHonacre^ while 
in Bhgwd, 82,382,000 acres yield tm 
annuiu rmtid of £45,753,000, or about 
£1, Sa an acre, besides the profit of 
tile fiwttner, probably 12a an acre more: 
iti all 40a an acre, or fatir times tliai 
in France.^ The difference in the pro- 
dnetive power of agricultural industry 
in tiie two coimtries is still more strik¬ 
ing t for while in France 5,000,000 
families engeged in i^cultute furnish 
sttbsiatence, and less than 2,500,000 far 
nulies are engaged in other pursuits— 
In other words, two cultivators feed 
thra^selves and one other person not 
occupied with the production of sub¬ 
sistence ; in Great Britain, by the last 
i^nstts (1341), the number of peraons 
above twenty engaged zn agriculture, 
was only 1,138,568, and they furnished 
subBiatenco to 3,402,336 above twenty 
engaged in other pursuits—in other 
words, one agriczilturist fed himself ami 
tiiree other male persons not engaged 
in raising’ sub8i8tence.+ The produce 
of agricultural labour, therefore, mea- 
BUred per head of agrlcviltural labourers, 
is SIX greater in Great Britain 

than in France: an astonishing fact, 
when it is recollected that the two na¬ 


tions are about thesBxne age; thatthe 
superiority of oliinate is bn the pait.of 
the latter country,; and that, previous 
to the aboli^on of protection to Brit¬ 
ish agri<^ture,, the two islands wore, 
in ordhiary se^ns,. self-supporting. 
And such has been t^he detiwiotatiou 
in the breed of hoi'ses in 'consequence 
of the diminish^ sise of zanus, and 
swarms of indl^nt cultivators with 
which the countiy has been overspread, 
that the great military monarchy of 
France, wmich in 1812 sent a hundred 
thousand horses into Russia, and in 
1815, fram its own resources idone, pi'o* 
duced the splendid cavfldry,^ eighteen 
thousand strong, which at Waterloo all 
but replaced Napoleon on the imperial 
throne, is now obliged to import some¬ 
times as many as forty thousand hors^ 
from foreign states in a single, year, 
and tile jmrehas^ abroad for the eaV'- 
alry alone are seldom under thirty'S&oen 
tJwvsandf which ebst the state com¬ 
monly from half a million to a million 
sterling. 

56. It would be spme consolation, 
amidst so many disheartening facts, if 
it appeared that the moral and intel¬ 
lectual character had been raised, and 
the material comforts of the French 
people ameliorated by the Revolution ; 
but so far is tins from being the case, 
that both appear to have undergone a 
decided change for the worse from its 
eifects. Many sources of corruption 
among the great have been closed, many 


* I^Hiamentarj/ Papers, lS4r>, Hottso of Oomtnciw, moved for by Mr Nowdeg4l4. 

r 

t Tbe proportion of agrlcuHuriil families to the otlier olaaacs ia rapidly decreasing in 
Oreat Britain; but stjU the national ju^oduce was, down to tlie reptal of the Cora Laws, 
gave in bad seasons, equal or nearly so to the national snbaistence. They have stood for 
the last forty years as follows:— 


Ttan. 

1 jLgricttltorSK 

CommerdM, 

lflae«ltui«oaft. 

, Total* 
nssseriqakbmtl. 

1811 

38 per cent. 

' 44 per cent. 

21 per cent 

65 ; 

1881 

83 .. 

46 .. 

21 

67 

1831 

28 .. 

42 

30 .. 

, ^ ,72‘ 

1841 

22 .. 

40 .. 

32 

78 


t In ten from ISSl to 1846; thcro have been imported Into Frances 

844A^ horaos: on an average a-year, . ' • . V'' 88,^^ 

Bxp^ted 71,973. or mmuaUv, . . , I 

Cavate hmos bought In 1831,87,088 which coot 17,^3,842 

. -r- 1848* 87,648 ' ; 28im,253 — 

li UO^' Fmm de Zc.Fra>ice, , 
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eKusfirs of oppreteibn among tlia poor about half the legitimate ones.* Tho 
removed, that convulsion; but increase of natural ' births over all 
buman wickedness has opened others France’ is, greatly more r^id than 
still more pemi^ou's in their Oonse- th^ of, legitimate oneaf In 1841, the 
quences, be^tise more widespread in number of j^rsons admitted into the 
^eit eifeots. In the year 1815, out of hospitata of Paris was 1D5,087» and the 
25,601 births in the metropolitan db- deaths in the hospitaia 15,583, whilothe 
X>artmetot pf the Heine, no less than total number of deaths in the metro* 
5080 wei^ omitted into the foundling polk in the same year was only 24,524. 
hospital in th« course of the year; and In other words, %\earhf iwo-ihirtk of the 
the total number in that establishment population die inpubtic hospitals. The 
at ^ end of the year was 11,801. In stage, that faithful mirror of the public 
the year 1841 the total births in the taste, as well as the novels generally 
same department were 37,951, and popular, auOlciently explain the state 
those in the foundling hospital at the of the national mind which bos pro* 
end bf the yea^ 18,768. In the de- duced these deplorable results. There 
l>artment of tne Rhone, embracing is a lamentable change from the works 
Tjyons, the number of foundlings at of Corneille and Racine to the suicides, 
tlie end of the same year was 9846, incests, and adulteries dramatised by 
while the total births were only 16,015. Victon Hugo and Dumaa. It is cunto- 
The total foundlings over France from mary to lament in France, that, not- 
1831 to 1835 'were 618,849, and the withstanding all the efforts made to 
total births during the same period extend public instruction, two-thirds 
4,874,778 ; giving an average of about of the people can still neither read nor 
103,000 for the former, ami 774,955 write; but, judging from the demoral* 
for the total births, or about 1 to 74* king tendency of the popular works in 
Since tliat period tlie number has the capital, it is perhaps happy for them 
diminished: out of 4,794,703 births that they lare unablo to inhale the in- 
from 1836 to 1840, the foundlings are toxieating pokon. It k probably to 
486,9'50, or dearly a'tenth. These are that causo^t the superior morality of 
the numbers of the foundlings in the provinces, com^iared with the capi* 
France: the births of natural children tal and other great towns, k to be 
are much more considerablo, and in ascribed Certain it is tiiat in all the 
the chief cities of the country arc oighty-three departments of Franco, 



t Froportioa of natural births to legitimstd uues. over Franca 

Teiu% Ifg W witi, FdiiBdllne% 

^ la 1800 . 862,003 . . . 41,63$ . . 

. , 1810 .. $79,633 . . . S3;r63 . . 

1$30 ^$U3,797 . . ' 66,254 . 

. « 1830 a99«0l5 . , . 68,985 , 

1835 _ • - * 74.787 . . 

--/Uat de kb Jh^ana SS7, 371, 9S0. 


Totel. 

. 963 , 610 $ 
, 931,799 
. 959 , 9 ^ 
. 068,000 
. 993,$33 
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■mtlicmt exception* tJbo amount of con¬ 
victed crime in jpraportion to 
di^iion of education; and that the 
greai majority of the ladies of pleasure 
in Paris come from the northern di|- 
partthents, which are incompambly the 
best instructed in the whole kingdom.^ 
S7. The material comforts of the 
French people have not gained by the 
Revolution, any more than their moral 
character haa been elevated. In his 
repc^Hi on the average consumption of 
meat in France, the minister of the in- 
teirior confesses, that the ration of each 
inhabitant in animal food is not a third 
of what it is in Great Britain ;t in 
France it is twenty kilogrammes a-year; 
in England sixty-eighh Each French¬ 
man consumes on an average sixteen 
ounces of wheateu bread a-day; each 
Englishman thirty-two; the former one 
oimoe and two-thirds of meat, the latter 
six ounces, The statistical tables from 
which these interesting results are ob¬ 
tained, are among the most extraordi- 
naij monuments of human industry 
and skilful arrangement that ever were 
made: they spe^ volumes as to the 
effects of the Ilevolution on the com¬ 
forts of the middle and working classes. 
Ho abridgment of them is practicable; 
they must be judged of for themselves 
in we magnificent statistical archives 
published by government, which do so 
much honour to the administration of 
France* Even in the great cities, 
where, if anywhere, the Imita of the 
Revolution may be supposed to have 
been reaped, siDce it was they which 
proved victorious in the strife, the same 
result is observable. Paris itself^ 
though it has become in every sense 
heart and oentro of France, and 
obtained the entire direction of its 


{chap* xcv. 

government—^has shkred in the gene¬ 
ral reverse ;.it has increased in popula- 
tiQn> but declined in the comforts of 
the inhabitanis. .The desperate com¬ 
petition of industry, destruction of 
the great fortunes which consumed its 
fruits, have induced a deplorable equal¬ 
ity in indigence among its ifihabitants. 
The annual consumption of beef by 
each inhabitant of Pane ^ovr little 
more ihan halfoi what it was in 1789 
befoi-e the Revolution broke out; at pre¬ 
sent it is only twenty-four kilogrammes, 
it was then forty-seven. ]^om the 
year 1801 to 1829, eighty-five thou¬ 
sand oxen and cows on an average were 
annually killed in Paris; the average 
from 1829 to 1839 was only sixty-nine 
thousand, although in the intervening 
i period the population had inci-eased by 
j two huu<lr^ and eoghty-foxar .thousand 
I souls. From a report on tlio supply of 
animal food in the metropolis, prepared 
by a royal commission in 1841, and pre¬ 
sented to government, it appears that 
while thepopulationof Paris Iwincreas* 
ed from five hundred> thousand to one 
million between 1789 and 1840, the 
supply of animal food to its inhabi¬ 
tant has not materuMy incfremed: in 
other words, the shore falling to e^h 
individual has been reduced to little 
more than a half. The difierence has 
been made up by the increased use of 
potatoes, rye, *and inferior food. This 
process of deterioration is still rapidly 
advancing, alike in the quantity, weight, 
and quality of the ahimals oonaumed in 
Paris. Such have been th^ results of 
the Revolution to the people of the 
victorious metropolis. Beyond,all ques¬ 
tion, it is in the pinching tiius experi¬ 
enced by the working dmm in the 
metropolis, in consequence of tKeir hav- 


* Bee the curiotts tables of M. Guerry, (Paris, 18$4). whore ibis extraordinary fact is fjoUy 
demonstrated. They may be found also in Bulwer’s France^ L 180, X81,, .. 

f Even in the towns of the departments containing 10,000 inhabitant and upwaidsk 
whi^ of eohrse embrace the part of the population whore the eoneumptioh of animal food 
per heed is greatest the average cons\impUou oi butcher-meat >in Prance ih 1810 was 
kilogrammes per bead; while in Eogland the average of the whble is OS. 

Such as it ia, the consumption per head has declined in the last thirty years; • That of the 
northern departments, embramug Paris with a popuUtion of 1,000,000 souls, was In 
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y« 

1^8, 

18S0, 

1888, 


JPopoUtau 

1,103,000 

1,184,000 

1,038,783 


Xfl. «oajqwv&, 
74 , 806 , 871 ^ 
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ing been depmod, fromijie division of 
property in the country, of the natural 
vent for the produce of' their labour 
among its owners^ that the main cause 
of the Revolutions of 1330 and 1843 is 
to be found.* 

68. France, then, after having gone 
through the ordeal of a Revolution;' 
presents a spectacle of the most extra- 
oi*dinary and instructive kind: she 
stands forth as a boa<^u and a vmming 
to all the other states of the world; 
for herself the warning is paat. She 
has listened to the tempter; she has 
eaten of the forbidden fruit, and she is 
receiving the appropriate punishment. 
The king has been guillotined, the 
dynasty changed, the church property 
confiscateti, the aristocracy destroyed, 
commercial wealth ruined, two-tlurdB 
of tlie national d^t repudiated, the 
laud divided, monopoly and exclusive 
privilege of every kind annihilated. 
All the objects of the promoters of the 
lievoiution have been gained; all the 
supposed evils of European civilisation 
have been removed. And what has 
been tlie result ? Kot an increase, but 
a diminution of general felicity; not 
an augmentation of rural industry, but 
a fEdling off in it; not the purification 
of morals, but their deterioration ; not 


the extension of general liberty, but 
its contraction; not a decrease of the 
public burdens, but their duplication. 
A desperate competition has arisen 
i^ong working-classes themselves, 
which has ]id to stich disorders ihat a 
large and permanent addition to the 
standing army and public expenses has 
become unavoidable, A vast body of 
troops must be constantly kept on 
foot; not for the purpose of foreign 
conquest, but domestic tranquillity. 
They are armed policemen. Their 
enemies are not the Cossacks, but the 
Red Republicans. Paris alone baa from 
fifty to eighty thousand of these foi> 
midable guanlians of tlie imblic peace 
constantlywithin its bounds. The civil 
employds, not less than a hundred and 
fifty thousand, requisite to govern such 
an immense body of turbulent citizens, 
deprived of the direction of property, 
is another most serious a<Mition to the 
expense of government, which is con¬ 
stantly on the increase; while every 
addition to the power of the i)eoplo by 
successive Revolutions has becomemore 
costly; that of 1848 has made it al>ove 
three times what it was in 1789, After 
half a century of turmoil, confusion, 
and bloodshed, France finds its perma¬ 
nent taxes tripled, while its popuktionf 


Table showinff the consumption of anirotd food in Paris in tbo following yoare;- 


Teiunk 

' FqiaUSDiu 

Oxov. 

uniiQsim 

Cxlrsfi 

Sheep. 

1637 

• • 

S « 


67.800 

368.000 

1688 

.. 

I c 

• • 

116.000 

e • 

1722 



• t 

4 * 

# ■ 

1779 



«• 

12C>.000 

* » 

1789 


70,000 

18,(i00 

120,000 

350,000 

1812 

622,636 

72.268 

6.929 

76,154 

347,568 

1835 

' 685.558 

71,634 

18,439 

73,947 

364,876 

1840 


71,718 

20,6§4 

73,113 

j 

437,359 


^JH&pport par la (^nmUtion Royale 13th August 1841—given in Kovuibh, ii. 176-201 


t Population oi France in 1784 
do. do. in 1846, 


Taxes of France in 1784, '' 
do. ' dp. in 1846. v 

do. da. in 184d< 
liond taxes in 1784, vis. :•» 

Trolsi^me, 

TaiUe, . 


Isind and fneotAe tax in 1845, 

. Interest of debt in 1764, ^ 

Inters of debt in 1845, ' * , , 

•^Annuqire Misforiquet xtvih xxx. 148. 8UU, dt Id France (PopulaiionU 156 
NficiceR, 3ur fen Finances, i. $6, SI. 


24,800,000 

34,200,000 

£ 

500,000,000 or 20,000,000 
1.416;770,700 — 66,120.000 
1.674,000,000 67.000,000 


55,000.000 

21,600*000 

01.006,000 


167.200,000 — 7,400.000 
400.029.666 — 16.000,000 
207,000,000— 9,m,W>0 
347.641.7^ —13,900,000 
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has advanced only a thnrd; real 
perW is crushed by a land tax varying 
from a tenth to a fifth of the net pro¬ 
duce of the soil. The government w 
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may be liable to frequent chwig^ In 
vain have the fVench people, sunering 
acut^y under these manifold evila, 
sought by auooeasive RovolutLon^ to 
better their condition, and shake oii 
their burdens hy efxtending the elective 
franchise. Each successive shock has 
only increased them: tilie military gov- 
ernnient of the capital has become 
more stringent with ©very overthrow 
of more legitimate authority; aud the 
budget, which the National Assembly, 
elected' by universal suffrage, has been 
obliged to sanction,-is by much the 
heaviest France has over known.* 

5fi, SJuropeato has been exchanged for 
Asiatic civilisation: there has emorged 
from the Mrife, not the freedom of 
America, but the institutions of the 
Byzantine empire. France is now cul¬ 
tivated ostensibly by Europefin land- 
owners, really by the Ryots of llinuo- 
stan. But hitherto, at least, it has not 
obtained in exchange even the trau- 
quilHty and repose which men usually 
seek under the shelter of despotism. 
The authority of tiie ruling power at 
the Tttileries has become irresistible; 
but it has been discovered that, by an 
urban tumult, the depositaries of that 
power may be changed; and revolu¬ 
tions of the palace have succeeded, as 
they did in Rome, those in the state 
The description given by a great Orien 
tallat and philosophic obiwver of China, 
raay pass for that of France since the 
Revolution i “ There is no nobility— 
no h(a*editau 7 class with heredita^ 
Education and employment in 
the service of the state.fotm the ohly 
marks of distinction. The men^of 
letters and government functionaries 
blended together in the 8 in| 5 lo 
of mawtoarinB? but State is s^ ih 

ail But this ab«dataia»d monarchioftl 
system hae,not cmdnced to 

* * It arabmita s** ebqve 

peoi^- ‘ ‘ ■ 




stabdity, and penhanent prosperity of 
the state;, for the whole history td 
(aino, from beginning to ©ni^ display© 
one continued, aeries of iethtioun, switr- 
p^tiona, cwMW’tffty# changes of dgmsly^ 
and other violent revolutions and ca¬ 
tastrophes* But the finaltriumph has 
ever been to the monarcl^ioal prinrr 

ciple,” . . 

60. The internal and social etate of 
France subsequMit to 3830, after the 
effects of two successful Revolutions 
had fully developed, themselves, and 
their consequences for good or for evil 
had been fully ascertained, has been 
thus painted by the hand of a master: 
—“ Great capital giving the victory in 
social conflicts, as dense battalio^ did 
in military, and the principle of laisiez 
faire^ terminating in the most ruincm 
manop{>lie3; great un^^^^’takings ruin¬ 
ing little ones; the commerce of the 
wealthy destroying that of the indi¬ 
gent : usury by degrees getting pos¬ 
session of the soil, a modem feudality 
wonae than the ancient; hmded pro¬ 
perty burdened by more than a mii- 
iiard francs (£40,000,000;) the artisans 
who have' property giving place ^ 
workmen who have none; capitals 
daily swallowed up from the impu^ 
of cupidity in hazardous undertakings; 
every intK«st in the state armed against, 
its neighbour; the owners of .vines 
against those of com; the growers of 
beetroot against tbe planters of suga^; 
the harbours of toe sea against too 
manufactures of the interior; the ^0- 
vinces of the south agomst those the. 

north—Bordeaux bera 

markets overstocked, brii^ng despair 
to the capitalist; tit®re workshop 
closed, portending ruin to the wo^- 

men: commerce becomes ©mere trap© 

of deceits and ixnpositione; the ^a-tion 
marching to the reconstruction of few 
didity by usury, to the e^tofcbshmwit 
of a monied oligarchy by credit;’aw 
the discoveries of aoience transfowcd 
into means c$ oppression; ^ the 
o<mque!ife8^f ge)^^o 

fomedintoltim ariiM of social oonfitotT 

rvhnt of a ma^bfaoi 
iris s^ng hfibf^ between, 
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and charity; th^ifather of the poor 
man going at the age sixty to die in 
an hompit^^ bis dan^htor at the age of 
sixteen for^ to prostitute herself for 
bread; tliesonof thepoormanobli£[ed 
to breathe At the age of seven the cor^ 
rupted air of manidactories to add to 
the gains the family; the nuptial 
bed of the workman, rendered impro¬ 
vident by misery, become rainously 
fruitful, and the working classes men¬ 
acing society with an inundation of 
beggars. Such was the picture of so¬ 
ciety in France from 1830 to 1840. 
On the other hand, no common belief, 
no attachment to traditions, a scepti- 
cal spirit examining everything and 
affirming nothing; the only religion 
left, the love of gain. The nation be¬ 
ing thus turned towards mercantile 
gain, it was natural to make, of uAir- 
riage a speculation, a matter of hig; 
gling, a mode of adding to the attrac¬ 
tions of a shop. And as marriage, 
although contracted in that hideous 
fa^ion, hfld been declared indissoluble 
by the liw, adulteiy stepped in, and 
almost evetywhore supplied tlie want 
of divorce., To thediaorclersproduced 
in families by the breach of the con¬ 
jugal vows, were added the acan<]alous 
scramble among the children for the 
inheritance. Among the working class¬ 
es, the dissolution of manners produced 
still more disastrous consequences. In 
the reghrter of prostitution, misery 
clearly stands forth as the chief cause 
of debauchery; misery engendered con¬ 
cubinage; concubinage infanticide*'* 
la this sombre picture drawn by a dis¬ 
appointed Royalist, mourning over the 
min of his prospects by ^e result 
of two successful revolutions ¥ It is 
drawn by an ardent revolutionist, the 
enthusio^iosupporter of popular rights 
And republican institutions, who has 
himself engaged in a third revolution, 
and left a eSill more terrible picture 
drawn by hhnself of its ^eots on so- 
ciely.t 

41. Anddst so many disheartening 
circumstances in tixe present aocim 

*-LotTxa ir£»£oir« <f« J>kc Ana dn 
MaffneAa lauis 4^, OA « 

t Bee .proclanuvtton by LopiS Bttaso and 
agtihst the Bepubhcan Oov- 
esumash ^uiy iC ^. 


condition of Fiance, the natural i^e- 
suit and just punishment of the crimes 
the nation has committed, there is one 
conOplatoxy feature arising from the 
^cess of those ermues themselves. 
This is the onarked change which has 
taken place in the opinions of writers 
of the highest class of tho^ht in that 
country on rdigious subjects. There 
is not an intellect which now rises to 
a certain level in that country—not a 
name which will be known a hundred 
years hence—^which is not thoroughly 
Chrhtlan in its principle. That, at 
least, is one blessing which has result¬ 
ed from the Revolution. Chateau¬ 
briand, Guizot, Lamartine,.Yilleimn, 
de TocquevOle, Sismondi, Am6dSe 
Thieny, Bhrante, belong to this bright 
band. When such men, diffi^ring from 
each other so widely in every other re¬ 
spect, are leagued together in defence 
of Christianity, we may regard as a 
passing evil the licentiousness or dan¬ 
gerous tendency of the writings of Vic¬ 
tor Hugo, Sue, Balzac, and other popu¬ 
lar French novelists. They no doubt 
indicate clearly enough the state of 
general opinion at tim time; but what 
then ? Their great compeers, the giants 
of thought, foreshadow what will bo. 
The profligate no vels, licentious dramas, 
and irreligious opinions of the writers 
which form the ideas of a large part of 
the middle classes now in Prance, are 
tile result of the infidelity and wicked¬ 
ness which produced the Revolution. 
The opinions of the great men who 
liave succeeded the sc^ol of the En¬ 
cyclopedists, who have been taught 
wisdom by the suffering it produt^, 
will form, it is to be hoped, the char¬ 
acter of a future generation. Public 
opinion at any time is nothing but the 
re-echo of tiie thoughts of a few great 
men half a century befcn*e. It takes 
that time for ideas to flow down from 
the elevated to the inferior level. Tim 
great never adopt, they only originate; 
it is the second-rate who imitate and 
deteriamte. The chief efforts of the 
leaders <A thought are in general made 
in oppotition to the previulmg opinion 
by .which they are surrounded^but 
they determine that by whidu tijey are 
Bucoeeded. The labours of the subor- 
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diimte class of imitatots, in the pteSA 
or at the helm of government, aw coii*^ 
fined to following oiit their ideas/ The 
oigies of the G^dees of Re&aon in 
P^nce flowed from the sarcasms 
Voltaire; the abolition of t^tection 
in Engknd from the doctrines of Adam 
Smith, 

» 1 

62, Perhaps no nation^ ancient or 
modem, achieved in the end such ex- 
iraordinaiy and nnlooked-for euceess 
ns fell to the lot of England in the close 
of this gr^t contest. Kot only had 
the capital of her enemy been twice 
oaptured by the alliance of which she 
foraied the head, but on the second oc¬ 
casion this had been done, by her own 
army, headed by her own general. 

' Again, as in the days which followed 
the battle of Cressy, the English horse 
had marched from Bayonne to Calais, 
Enormous war 'eontributions bad been 
levied by indignant Europe on the con¬ 
quered realm; if it was not partitioned, 
and swept from the book of nations, 
this was greatly to be ascribed to the 
moderation or jealousies of the con¬ 
queror. An army of occiipation strong 
enough to bridle the fiercest passions, 
and tame the deepest indignation, had 
been put in possession of its frontier 
fortresses, and placed under the com¬ 
mand of an English general. Paris did 
not, like Carth^e, burn seventeen days 
in the ^ight of the victor: but it did 
more * it twice owed its existence to 
his generosi^. Seven hundred thou¬ 
sand captives did not, ^ in the time of 
Soipio Afhcaims, bewail the sword of 
conquest; but three hundred thous^d^ 
pruonem emerged from confinement, 
to evince in their freedom the clemency 
of their enemies, and bless the religion 
they formerly reviled, which had bo 
wondCTfttUy softened the \isages of war. 
The whole conquoftts c# the Revolution 
had' been reft mtu the Great Nation 
faatet than th^y had been won; the’ 
of txi, the taonaments of genixts, 
unwm^Uy oarri^ off by the FVeneh 
ih tto days of lheh^ tchimph, had been 
restqred; if the pJ^ucti<ms of 
their :Own "ji^untry. y»t' ^ to 
them, it stag only beoahae t^y did xmt 
audei^ the stent law rewiatimb 


and their viotoriouB enemies declined 
tq follow their bad example. 

^ 68^ Great and glorious as were the 
tfiam^hBOf England at the termination 
of ting memorable strugglo, the mari¬ 
time and colonial eaccesses gained dur¬ 
ing its continuance had been still more 
remarkable. Though the united navies 
of bYance, Spain, and Holland, witli 
which Great Britain had to contend 
before the war had lasted three years, 
outnumbered her own by sixty effec¬ 
tive ships of the line ;* yet such had 
been the superiority of her eeamanship, 
the valour o^her sailors, and the ability 
of her admirak) that before its termi¬ 
nation the fleets of these powers wero 
almost totally destroyed, and those of 
England rode triurnphant in every 
quarter of the globe. From the re- 
n^wd of the war in May 1803, to its 
poneludion in July 181fi, the number 
of ships of the line and frigates lost to 
the enemies of Great Britain in battle, 
was no less than one hundred and 
Beventy-nino; of which fifty-five of the 
former class and seventy-nine of the 
latter had been captured by the victors. 
Of these, one hundred and one had been 
added to the navy of this country. The 
losses sustained by England during the 
same period, were only thirteen of the 
line, not one of which had been captured 
by the enemy, hut all accideutally per¬ 
ished—andnine frigates taken in battle. 
The total losses of navy during this 
period of unexam|ded activity at sea, 
however, by accident or the fury of the 
elements, were very great; they amount¬ 
ed in all to three hundred and seventeen 


* Viz., at the commencement of war in 
1798— 

' Um. arieitUa. 


France, • 

^ain, • • 

Holland, 

Bugland, 

t 

Balaneo against EngUmd, 


8d 

76 

28 

-^190 

im 

87 


79 

68 

£7 


-174 

89 

85 


But cmly one hundred and flfbecu ships of 
the Hue were fit for aervieo» so th«^ 

tlie rau bidanee acatosiher at^ Commm^. 

toent of war waisdTehty^kve ships efthe 

line aa«i fdgatw, -whieh JoiPfef 

probaldy a bWance of n^ty anew of-battle 
Bhipi *fll fbft ^swrvice. taWng iuto riew tho 
wenra^outh^ on tiio ettogr atde*— 

Ohap: nt j| 26 , note; add t 
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veaseU bearing the royal Tlie total |»reoi«todf ixolesa it ia recollected that 
number of ^ps of th3 line and frigates ut those two years Oreat Britain ex- 
captured from theenemy^frojontheobin- pended annually ten and eleven uuHionn 
mencement of the war ^ 4798 to its in subaidies to foreign powm; that 
close in 1816, was ope h^dind and lahe had^all the aimies of Europe iu 
thiiteeu of the farmer chies, md one ler^pay in France or Oeimany; that 
hundred and ninety-five of the latter, the total national, expenditure wae 
of which ^bty-three of the line and above £120,000,000 yearly, of which 
ouehundredandeixty-two frigates were no less than£72,000,000 was raised by 
added to the British navy,* The Brit- taxes within the year,, on a population 
ish navy, at the commencement of the not exceeding, at that period eij^teeu 
year 1816, consisted of seven hundred millions of souls ; that she liad above 
and ninety-two vessels^ of which two a million of men in aims at ouee, [ante, 
hundred and fourteen were of tho line, Chap. xxj. § 87 ] ,* and that, during sue- 
and one hundred and ninety-two frig- cessive |>eriods of the strife, she had to 
ates ; being an increase, since the combat the whole Jleetn of the civUmd 
coinmencement, of the war in 1793, of wrld combined against her 1 
ninety-nine of ihe former class, and 04. It is an old obscivadon, that ho 
ono hundred and eight of the hitter, who is mastei' of the sea, of necessity 
The navy, however, had ^lot been kept must gain possession of the land also; 
up at this immense amount without and the result of this wai- proved that, 
proportional efforts on the port of the in so far os colonial or distant posucs- 
state, and in ^e years 1813 and. 1814, sions arc concerned, the remai'k is well 
the total sums'voted by Parliament for founded The whole colonies of tlie 
tlie sea-servico i^eached to the enormous world, in the course 6f the war, fell 
amount of above nineteen miUions.ster- into tiie hands of the British or tlnSir 
ling iu each year, and the actual charge allies. When the British flag was 
to. twenty-two miUions.+ The magui- hoisted on Fort Cornelius, in the island 
tude of this eftbjrt wiU not be duly ap- of Java, in the year 1807, the last of 


^ TxBtx showing thoFrenoK Spanish, Butch, Russian,'Banish, and Turkish ships of 
the hue and frigates takou or d«siroyad during the war, and the number of each added 
to the British unvy, 

X, From 1793 to 1801. 
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[chap. xoV. 


|Vencb und Dvt^i ^CQlomea had 
falJeiL The Datiish tatcan aa soon 
as th^ w^rivrith that poc^er brohe out 
ia eaxoe jrearj the Bpaaiuhr ^.the 
of the in-vaaiop of th^ I^oitnBtd)^ 
were converted into aWes of Pzeat 
iaiu, And in the end became mdepen:. 
dent/ hTot a colony, remamod to m 
emimy of .^ingland althe 4pae of the 
w&r. j The. AmeripaiM had oia^red into 
it in'the, hope of ni^ting O^ada from 
her in the. hour of her distress; hut 
they jgained, no other lasting'result 
fi*pm<mizigling j^ ihe strife but to see 
their" <»pital taken^ their commerce' 
ruin^/tlwir harbours sealed, their deg 
&>^ept from the ocean. The whole 
colonial coniooercO of the world'had 
eentz^ in the merchants of Great Bri¬ 
tain. Her dominions in the West 
Indies embraced every one of those 
rich, opd douriehingt settlements yet 
produ^g sugar/, formerly divided 
among so many nations ;mid the plant¬ 
ers of which, hom fhe long monopoly 
of colonial tradewhich they had enjoyed 
under shelter of the naval supremacy 
of England, were in a state of extraor- 
^nary prosperity. In, North America, 
England posseted the vast and almost 
boundless roalmstof Canada, tlie, cradle 
of y^t to be, to which the St 

Lawr^ce, and chain of mighty hikes 
frpm which it flows, ofwned an iilte- 
rior communication,,similar to what 
the Meditemmean aflbrded to ancient 
Borne. These ^plent^d possossidns had 
sWwn thcmseiyea As impregnable to 
tixe arms of theirrepublican neighbours 
' asl&ey were proof £^inst the seductiop 
ci their principles. In the East, t^to 
whole peninsula of Hindostan, ^m 
C%e (lomorin to th^ Himalaya shows,: 
formed her gigantic dominion.: ^i^hty 
mlUions of meu ,^re inhabited her 
territories, whole forty millioxiuB more 
acknowledged her influence., were 
tributaiy to her armA The noble 
isbM aH ihe Eub; 

tettlem«Ws .jn the aroffit^ 

had m[tp and'vtl^ 

oi^inst Where i^W rei^ 
solmy tbiw^ 
osity; 

^ 1^, 




iiEuans,mod^oee iafantBettlements 

arfe deetmed 

tafimi;efu(h in the ,very antipodes of the 
iU<we«k.ooun](*y, ihje powers o# Burch- 
ai^, and the blessings of OhrittH^ 

ciyflSiatio^ ^ ' 

>d&; Wlma successes so marvellous 
in evety part of the ,world-^t^ which 
may saf^y W pronounced without a 
pa^lelin the whole history of mankind 
,j-Twere aichieved by a peoinedn a Binall 
istod of the Atljmtic, aud with a com¬ 
paratively iQconsiderEd>le po{xulation, it 
may. readily be imagined a 
extraordinary decree of, activity and 
prosperity must have prevailed in the 
parent state, h^>m Which, the whole of 
these ^orts emanated. This, acoordr 
ingly, was iU' a most striking manu«* 
the case. Groat aa< had been the in¬ 
crease in the ei^rhal dependencies of 
the British empire during the period 
embraoed ia jliim history, they were 
outdone by the Mvauces mode during 
the some time, ia its internal resources. 
These, so far fx]mu having been exhaust¬ 
ed, muHipliad to an extraozdmaiy 
degree durihg the War; and the oxni>iro 
was stronger in men, money, and 
sources of all kinds, at its termination, 
than ithad beenAtita oommeneement. 
The poptdatlon pf Great Britain and 
Ireland,, so fa^ from having declined 
during the struggle, had increased he* 
yond all former precedent.. 
it scarcely readb,^ fourteen, in 1815 
ft exceedied Eighteen, milUoaa of souls. 
The national revenue, which in the 
former period was not o^te e^cateen. 
millions, stbrlix;^^ !h the kitco' heeded; 
seventy-two h)JIiibna^ thanaij^W 
pendituro had risc^^dtu^ng . tl^ sAtne^ 

to a and 

twe)n^iniUi<U;fS8tmi^^ Nd-.le^M>an 
ii€574,^fl,00(^ hod been addisd, . rino& 
1708, to the'*nationai debt, after de- 


prodipbus expehdij^riEi been fo<^ ab^ 
Sdrbing the aapital;of hation,i^t 
^^ctilturo, c 
tui^jHuri^i 


Thee; 




;per,^ti 


near! 

1 
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•the strife; Bgriooltare, fl^^ntishing be* Boc^ti dotninion 'ma extended 
yond all former precodent^ had more over the gf^er part of the civilised 
timn kept poee with the l^wth <if the yrodd, Juc^hg by this standard, the 
population ; and the nation hlad^ ioT impulse given to the wealth; sources, 
the first time for half a century, become imd power of England, by the revolu- 
independent of foreign supplies. Still tionary confiiet, is proved to have been 
the unemployed capital of the ooutrtry immense. There is, perhaps, no ex~ 
was 80 abundant that, .in the last of ample in the ann^ of mankind of a 
tweniy years of hostiUMes, the loan of natioii having made such advances in 
above fifty millions was contracted on industry,iVehlth, and numbers, as Qreat 
more favours^l© terms than one of four. Britain has made s^ce the pteace. In 
inilUona and a half at their commence- the thirty years' that have elapsed since 
ment.^ And what is most extraordi- the battle of Waterloo, during whidh 
nary of all, during the whole of this it has enjoyed, in Europe at least, al- 
period of anxious eflfort, when the most uninterrupted peace, its popula- 
nation was straining every nerve to tion has increased more than a half, 
msdntain its existence, and taxation, having advanced^ from 15,^00,000 to 
to an enormous amount, wrighed upon 28,000,000 : its imports have doubled, 
its energies, not only was Sie public having risen from £82,000,000 to 
faith kept inviolate, but the provident £70,000,000; its exports haveaiorethan 
system of Mr Pitt, for, the redemption tripled, having swelled froin£42,000,000 
<tt the debt, ^vas pr^erved entire; the to £1$0,000,000, exclusive of colonial 
sinking fund had risen, durifig the war, produce: its shipping has doubled, bav- 
^ from a million and a half to fifteen mil- ing ^own up from 2,500,000 tons to 
lions sterling; and not a shilling had 5,000,000. ' During the sam^ period, 
been taken from the annual sum de- the agricultural industry of the conn.-, 
voted to the relief of the poor, amount- try has been so far from falling short 
ing ^ough it did, at ihe close of the of this prodigious increase in its com- 
pmod, to six millions sterling.f mercial transactions, that it has signally 

65. It is not, however,' during a con- prospered : the depei^ence of ihe n&- 
test, but after it is over, th^ its lasting tion on foreign' supplies has steadily 
effects for good or for ml upon the diminished, until the grain annually 
national fortmies at^ to be discerned; imported had come, on atii average of 
it was in the* haif-cenWy immediately five years ending with 1835, to be no 
follQi 0 in(f the second Punic war that more than a iwo-‘hundredth part, in 
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avera^ ycftts, of tho anriHoI cotiinittip- 
tion; arid'lihe prodigy was exhibited of 
the rutfal industry in an old state; pos* 
Bessing a narrow and long-cnltiTated 
territory, not only keeping pace wit^ 
but ouwtripping, an iucreasa of ntim^ 
bet's,and augmentation of food required 
for the purposes of luxury, unparall^d 
in any age.* 

d7-'Nor baVd the external power 
and wariike achievements of England 
been wealkened by this long direction 
of its energies to pacific pursuits. 
Thodgh comparatively seldom called 
into action; the prowess of her soldiers 
and sailors has c&one forth with lustre, 
if possible increasing on ©very sucees- 
siye occasion. . Her colonial empire 
has greatly increased: New Zealand, a 
large part of Hindostan, a valuable 
eettloinent in China, have been added 
to her dominions, already vast, in the 
Indian and southern seas; Acre, im- 
])r©gnable to Napoleon, has yielded to 
her arms*: the ambition of Russia, the 
encroachments of France, have been 
alike checked in the East: the Mah- 
ratftas, the Pindarrieg, the Ooorkhas, 
the Burmese, the Afighans, tlm Sikhs, 
have been successively conquered in 
Asia: the British flag has been planted 
on the ramparts of Bhmtpore; it has 
waved at Ghusnee, the cradle of the 


Mahometan power, in the heart of 
Asia ; a d^ter which recalls tho 'de* 
struction Of the legions of Varus luia 
been sutmountod;' and while the Con¬ 
tinental nations were specxilating on 
Ihe approaching fall of the British 
empire in India from its efi'ects, the 
vigour of- the nation recovered the 
shook. OMna ^ was vanquished, the 
ground lost in. A%hanistaun regained, 
in a single campaign; and the world 
woe lost in amaarenumt at beholding 
the same Delhi Qnzette announce a 
glorioufl peace dictated to the Celestial 
Empire under the walls of Nankin, 
and the second capture of Cabul in 
tho centre of Asia. Such were the 
national richefi^ during this extension 
of its dominions, that Great Britain 
could afford at one period to give 
tw'enty millionH /iteriing for tho peril¬ 
ous experiment of Negro ernaneijja' 
tion; and at another ten millions to 
assuage the poignant sufierings of Irish 
poverty. When England sheathed her 
victorioiifl sword within tho walls of 
Lahore, in 1846, her away Wiia para¬ 
mount, not only over the whole plnin- 
sula of Hindostan, but the entire ex¬ 
tent of Eastern Asia? and a hundred 
and fifty millions of men, in the four 
quartern of the globe,obey^ the sceptre 
of Queen Victoria.+ 
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$8, LoNDa;ir, the capital wd heart 
of ihis immeuse domiaion, ia a city ao 
gr^t from its riches and populouanegSy 
BO-'extensive in its iafluenoe^ so renown¬ 
ed from the deeds of which it hm been 
the theatre, that any description of the 
British empire at the close of the war 
might jos^y be deemed incomplete 
which did not contain some notice of 
its principal features. Situated on both 
banks of the Thames, at the distance 
of thirty-ftve miles from the sea, but 
in so level a district that the tide dows 
through its centre, in the midst of a 
rich champaign county, and communi¬ 
cating rejidily by land and water with 
its ricliest provinces, it is equally well 
adapted for carrying on an extensive 
foreign commerce, and becoming tho 
emporium of interniil (^pxdence. So 
early as the time of tho Romans, these 
favourable clrcumatances led to .its 
growing into a considerable ciij ; part 
of the Tower ia said to liave been 
originally constructed by the hands of 
the Legions—certainly its walls stand 
on the i'oundationB excavated by their 
labohr; and, so early m the time of 
Queen Boadicea, it had become a pln^ 
of such note, that a large proportion 
of the Italian colonists who fell by her 
arms were settled within its bounds, 
Since that period, it has steadily ad¬ 
vanced in.wealth, population, and im- 
pmrtancft. Tho Anglo-Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans^ have successively mode 
it the Btot of their government and the 
centre of their dominion; its strength 
hes generaUy oast the balance in favour 
of whichever party, in the civil wars 
that followed, was fortunate enough 
to obtain its aid. But for its support, 
the star of York would have paled be¬ 
fore the mng of the House 

of Lanojoster the . time of Edward 
IV.; but' for the fidelity of the city 
touned-bi^ds, the arms of the Long 
Parlianaeiit wotdd )tiave sunk before 
the ^vahers of Charles X It is chiefly 
in later' times, however, and since the 
colonial empire'bf threat Britain has 
been so widely fl^ndei^ and its naval 
Supremacy b^n. (^termined> that it 
has risen to such iminenae ^d.univer¬ 
sally-felt importance; may now 
aoifdy m affinued wt it exoe^ in 
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wealth and influence, and probaWy also 
in jM^xilation, any city of which histojy 
has preserved a record either in ancient 
or modem times, 

69, Its inhabitants, which did not 
Auch exceed a million at the close of 
the wai^ have now ,(18^9} swelled to 
the enormous lunount of two millions 
two hundred thousand—^ number pro¬ 
bably eqtial to tlif>se contained in Rome 
at the highest period of its elevaticm.'^ 
So prod^iouB is the commerce which 
centres in its harbour, that out of 
£20,000,000 ouBtomhouse duties which 
Great Britain yields to government, no 
less than £12,000,000, on an average 
of yeai's, come from the port of Lon¬ 
don. In its princi|)a] baiik, that of 
England, an accumxdated treasure of 
£16,000,000 sterling is generally lying; 
besides what is in the hands of inferior 
establishments or in general circula¬ 
tion, of at least equal amount, In its 
ajTsenal, that of Woolwich, are cou- 
tainedlstores of artillery and ammuui- 
lion e<{ual to a war on the greatest 
scale with the whole civilised world. 
Yet so salubrious is its situation, owing 
to the dry gravelly bed on which it 
stands, tho gentle declivity which gene- 

* Population of XiOndon, in 

1801.804,845 

1811.1.009,540 

18 :^ 1 , .... 1 , 22.'),594 

1831, .... 1,471.941 

1841, . . . . 1,873.67a 

At tliis irato of increase, which certainly 
has not diminished during the lust sereti 
years, its present inhabitants must be nearly 
8,200,000(1849); and by the ceuaus of 1851, 
vriU probably be 2,300,000.-*-1841, 
p. 10, Enumeration Ahetraci, Pr^'ace, lh>mo, 
according to the best authorities, contained, 
in the time of the Antoninea, 2,205,000 in¬ 
habitants. Sec the Chevalier Bunhek, 
sehnilrmg von Aom, i. which estimate is 
approved by Zompt, Uter dU Bevolktrung in 
AUertJium Berlim. for 1840, p. 59; and 
Professor Uoeck, ii. 883. Loiidou is' ten 
mileg long by seven miles broad. The num¬ 
ber of honaes Is up-wsuds of 200,OOQ. Its 
lovUthan body is cmnposdd of 'nearly 10,000 
streets* lanes, aUcys, squares, places, ter¬ 
races, &o. It consuiuea upward of 4,360,400 
lb. of. ftuSmal food weekly, which is wulied 
down by 1,406,000 barrels of beer annually^ 
exclusive of other liquids. Its rental is at 
least £7,000^00 a-veor, and it pays for lux¬ 
uries it Imports at least £12,000,000 a-year 
duty£lone. Zthas'537churoheB^207 dissent- 
hkg pla^ of worship, upwards of SOOOpublio- 
housesy tmd ^satfes. 
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conducts its impurHiec to the 
riyer, and the exteoBiTC system of mb- 
terraneous drainage by Whioh these 
advantages are skilfully made the moat 
off that the otumoe of Life in its numer- 
ouB inhabitants is, on an average ncfe 
greatly less than tluEt of all England.^ 
Noble pax^ studded with ancestral 
trees, furnish at once recreation and 
health to the eitiseus; Ihey are era- 
phatfcaJfy called '^the lungs of Lon* 
don.*? 3a vast ore its commercial trans¬ 
actions, that they frequently amount 
to fifty and even a hundred millions, 
which pass the elearing-house of the 
bankers in a single weel^ somettinea in 
a single day; and any stopimge in the 
won^v supplies of its credit is felt like 
the shock of an earthquake over the 
whole mercantile world—in Europe, 
Asia, and America. The great com- 
merciid catastrophe which, in 1838 and 
18811, prostrated so lazgo a part^ of the 
commercial establishments of America, 
arose entirely, as was stated by Mr 
Biddle, the (Airman of the United 
Btatea Bank, from the contraction of 
credit in London, owing to the great 
exportation of the precious metres to 
purchase grain to supply the deBcient 
harvests of those years in the British 
Islands, The dreadful monetary crisis 
of ‘1847| which produced such wide¬ 
spread ruin over the civilised world, 
was entirely owing to the monetaiy 
laws of G|eat Britain, and the vast 
export of the precious metaJs which in 
that year took place, to purchase an 
uuiorecedented supply of foreign grain 
for its inhabitants. Many hundreds 
<4 vessels, of all sizes and nations, daily 
go Up^uid down the Thames; its East 
and w est India docks are, taken sin^y, 
greater than hrst-rate harbours in other 
states; its port, seven miles in length, 
pesents a forest of shipping unequalled 
m any part o( the world; and whoever 

* IHie annual mertMity of all EnglstidwM, 
in it was. In 183e, 

1 iuoss* fJte deaths of persons under 20 
years of age he'r^edji^reaMa In the matropolU 
tP a iTtefr Omouat in the lost half ceoy 

tury. They wert(,%'v' ■ ‘ 

''■‘i a,' liu 7^ 

tm, . . . . w 

-<^F(maa*8 Pfl9gt6u 


has hot approached London by #ater, 
and b^eld the oommerce of the World 
centred in its heart, can have formed 
adequate oonoeption of the gran^ 
deur and importance uf the British 
empire. 

70. It can scarcely be affirmed that 
tjhe architectutal splendour pf the Eng¬ 
lish metropolis is equal to this lof^ 
destiny; Certainly its ruins will 
convey to future ages no adequate con¬ 
ception either of its present magnifi¬ 
cence or beauty. Many sovereigns, 
as Augustus with Rome, have found 
it of brick, but none haVe left it of 
marble. The general use of that in¬ 
ferior and perishable material in the 
construction of the greater port even of 
public edidcos, and its almost universal 
adoption in that of private houses, has 
given to the greater part of the city 
a monotonous and mean appearance, 
which strangely contrasts with the un¬ 
exampled megnideenoe displayed in its 
equipages, and the boundless wealth 
accumdated in its shops. Bo much, 
indeed, of the overwhelming impres¬ 
sion of London is produced by the 
la|ter circumstances,'that it is dimcnlt 
to sepatVite from them the eilect of its 
odificoa, consid!ered merely as archi¬ 
tectural structures. At the close of 
the war, with the exception qf 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, St Mar¬ 
tin’s Church, and a few Other publib 
buildings, most of which were" of an¬ 
cient date, there was Bcarcely a street 
or edifice in London worthy bf the 
metropoEs of a gmt empire. Daring 
nearly two centuries which had since 
elapsed, the'national ta^' hed never 
recovered the shock given to’ the fine 
arts by the triumph of tiie Puritahe in 
the ume ck Cffiarles I. ^^TOtehall,' 
which formed a smeB part ohly of' the 
palAco projected bj' the reiined taste 
of that patriotic mbnoi^ W^ then, 
and petwg& is the perfect 
builmng Of tb^ Jdnd in the metropolis. 
Since that time, howeyi^, great Cjxer- 
have been mode :^r ita' 
hdment-^ iho fi^ue&oy of -'loSpe^ 
. traveSM aweka^^ iWPi; 
tanW, eOemtfy 1» jwt <«Ba 

eenee of the inferi^dfcy n^th^ 
capital in tkSs respect. !hiij^iidbe bf 
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pillared sceneiy^ rows of .building ^ fronts, in consequence to become im- 
eembling palaces, strtues, trium|AfSl possible^ liondoa, like Vicenssa at this 
arches, monumental coltimna, and time, would come eve long to resemble 

public structures, now adorn tlfW. i^er # skeleton, from which ihe once beauti- 
fropolis in iwofuaioiv nnd convey at ful covering of the flesh -had fallen, 
once a vivid impressiou of its ri^es*, It paa nevar^ in consequence unless a 
and the recently awaken^ desire of change Should take place ib the zniu 
inhabit^ts for aFehiteotuial deco^ teHals of which it is constructed, pre- 
tion. Ite numerovs brkj^es of granite sent that most striking of all features 
and iron, which span the ^Tham^ are in an ancient city, the union of the 
beyond all question the flnest in the monuments of past with the creations 
world, and will convey to the remotest of present times: a circ^lmsta^ce the 
ages some jidea of its present grandeur, more to be regretted, from the long 
St Paul's bears the second honours of period during which it has znaintained 
askcred striwtui^ in the Grecian style an important place in human afiairs, 
of architecture; Westminster Abbey and the many illustrious names which 
the first in Go^ie, if the richness of have immortalised its annals, and of 
the decorations is taken in connection whom the enduring fane of Westmin- 
with the sacred associations by which ster covers the remains, 
it is hallowed. • 

71. If London could be prpetuated 72. It will be a matter of neyer-fail*- 

to future times as it now is, few capi- ing astonishment to future ages, how 
tals would exceed it in the gorgeous a nation possessing the limited terri- 
magnificence of its etruetures. But tory, and comparatively scanty popula* 
unfortunately they are for the moat tion of Great Britain, ever succeeded 
part of brick, with a coating merely of in amassing such riches, and acquiring 
stucco, which* however carefully pre- so mighty a dominion; and this history 
pared and richly ornamented, seldom would indeed be imperfect, if some 
long survives the generation whi^ attempt at least were not made to 
produced it. The f^lity witi which explaip the phenomenon. Probably 
forms ape varied in that flexible ma* we ore too near the time of its occur- 
terial, join^ to the desire of wealth to rence to bo able to assign tho causes 
disi>lay its treasures, and of artists to with perfect coi-rectness ; and possibly 
fiiow their originality, baa led to an the attempt now made may only add 
unhappy departure from the morals of another to the many examples which 
pu^ geneml adoption of experience furnishes of the extent to 

i^qretricious d^gns. Bo one can visit which contemporary writersmay be mis- 
London without regretting how much led as to the real sources of their coun- 
be^uty in its edifices fias been lost in try's prosperity or decline. Whether 
tho ^rch. , for^ variety; how much it be hot, however, the attempt 
shnpUcite has been sacrificed for oma- should bo made; and if it does not 
meni,. Bid most of all, the perishable instruct future times by its wisdom, it 
nid(U|re of the materials of which it is ixuiy warn them by its errors, 
almost s^loonatructod, never calculated 73 . (i.) The first cii^cumatance which 
for a centuxy^S ^ dqrafhn^ seldom sur- seems to have contributed to the as- 
viyii^, |udf we timSi* am>rds subject tonishing extension of the British em- 
for M a de«fiino in the present |^, is ^e eneigetic and pearseyering 

eduToes of Bs <^:^ce w^ to occur, character of ^e greater part of its 
and the reatprattph of their expensive inhabitants. It is the more material 

to insist on tbk circumstance, bite^uso 
gena^ difinion, for nearly a century 
past, has incHn^ to iks oblivion, and 
to assign as causes of the-(^^- 
eneo Of national character and foritmes, 
whaf; in 3reality is their effect, ^hea 
it is Bsxd that it is the free cppsfdlm,- 


^ Wjtneiss the tnlodcih isdns iU the Quad- 
riukt) it a <^(iage in the flrceiion of fiisbiioci, 
or- a doesyju the naddOal IcMtunes,' Wt^re.to 
ciqse the .^ops, la^lfegent pt iiw 

SbusSft in wk, to be n^lected, 

how tong trcSild thSir frbute survive 

immld tttmoi^bete and froqiiOal 
jat . <. 
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1<i(m £ 0 d libei*al institutioDS of Eng]i^ 
whic^ hare titio cau 9 o of its greatr 
ness^^Kaoii fozgf^t that those institutioiis 
theiPQ^ves were the .work of t ^0 people,, 
md that, but the resolute ai]4,pe^ 
sevetiug character which th^ evi&ceft 
froHi tho dawh of Boglish histoiy, 
they.Tvouid have been torn to pieces 
by ttie fiezieelesa difisensious, or sunk 
in the debasing slavery, which have 
proved fatal to bo, many other naticua 
No. people ever was, more rudely as* 
BijbUea by the sword of conquest than 
those of this country: none had its 
cbaips to appearance more hnnly riv¬ 
eted,Wund. their pecks. The llonmns, 
the Sasuns, the Paines, the Normans, 
have successively overrun its plains: 
the Bettlement of the last was the most 
violent, and attended with a transfer 
of property the most complete, of any 
which modem Europe has witnessed 
Yet from all these dieters the British 
nation has recovered: nay, it has derived 
frotn them all the means of additional 
advances in industzy, power, and great¬ 
ness. Incorporating, oa it were, with 
the disprwitiona' of i^e native inhabit* 
ante, the most vahiable qualities of all 
the racee by which they hav^ been 
BubsetLuently conquered, thej^ have 
come in the end to form a cMi'octer 
which has produced the wonders that 
now fill the world with astonishment. 
If we would, see what the aborigines 
of this country originally were—what, 
but for foreign intermixture, they 
would still have been, we have only to 
look to the inhabitauts of the south 
and west of Ireland, or of the^ high¬ 
lands. at^ islands of Scotland. But 
with, Ihe' bravery and tenacity of cus¬ 
tom, joined to the indolence and cate- 
lesBuess of the Celtic ohdlracter, have 
been acuceej^vely incorporated wis¬ 
dom and p«t«eveptiice of the B^omans, 
the industry and honesty of the Oer- 
the iroyi^ disposition and ad- 
yehturous, spirit of the tlane^ the 
chivfSh^us soul md high aspirations of 
tbs^ Normans. It Jle.the, blendbm of 

the mb 

ishojlu^^ hadaaybe<mftw^ting, 
au ekm^ut in the formation 

would ha'^ been < at^d the 

national, fortunes proMbly 


It would ai^>ear that, in the movnl not 
lees than w natuaral world, it is by 
the combinalioa of different materials 
that the richest soil la formed, and J^m 
its varied qualities that the choicest 
fruits may be expected. 

74. (It) Vain, however^ would hove 
been itia preparations in the inter- 
mingling' of looes |or the hamate de¬ 
velopment of the British mind, had 
not physical advanta^ existed, in the 
circumstances hi which their descea* 
danta were. fJaced, adequate to enable 
them to perform their appropriate, mis'* 
sion. But when Providence desfcinsd 
theAnglo-Saxonrace tqihighty achieve¬ 
ments, it was not unmmdfm of the 
axterzial aid requisite to their aocozn- 
plishment. Long anterior to the birth 
of man, in the iii'St ages of physical 
creation, the strata were formed by 
the superincumbent deluge, the i8kn<h* 
were formed by its. receding waves, 
which thereafter, stirred .by the per¬ 
severing hand of mdustiy, were destined 
to provide the asyliuq, to. fi;tmish the 
powers, from which was to emanate 
the civilisation and peopli)^ of half <ibe 
globe. Securely cradled in the wayes^ 
placed in the centre of the commercial 
highway of Burop, the nearest, land 
to mariuer who ap];»^<Mbas 
another hemisphere, the British lahmds 
are protected from all save the. aggres¬ 
sion of maritime powers and seoured 
in advantages the most favourable |pr 
the acquisition of naval onpaj^rity, 
the growth, of a \miversal 

An extensive sea-coast, studd^ vrith 
islands, and deeply inf^ted 
or natural havone,,at onoe 
inhabitantB of the shores tq 
adventure, and furnished 
caaQ of dii ^^; a tpmpitaiW>iia: ooeau^ 
incessantly trained the seamen to 
hood and nautioal skill., . 

75. A territojy iji plaqee 

and fertile, in nffiged^and'taofimk 


tainouB, afforded the pExtsp^ 

of xew^bd to the vm^. ,|ilFpn^»es . o^ 
rural: WWW, 

of .mmpmining 


it I .a .oliiwie 

gem,!., bwai®. Sb# 

once Compelled eiieirti<>n hhd xewBi»ded 
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industiy. Hor were mineral riches, or 
the of putting in motion muhti*- 
iaciuring induBtry^ ^wanting; on the 
contrary, they were fumiehed With 
a profusion unknown in any other 
state. A zone a hundred mUes brood 
runs in a diagonal direction across 
England, fought with the richest coal 
and ironstone; alternate ecams of both 
a.re to be found in profusion in many 
parts of the lowlands of Scotland., In 
the forests of Britain, hor inhabitants 
have at hand the best materials ever 
yet discovered forthe'constructionof a 
navy; beneath their feet, the means of 
raising and bringing to perfection the 
greatest commercial undertakings ever 
on footamong men. Coal for steam 
navigation, iron for railways, are to bo 
found in abundance. Ireland possesses 
dmilar mineral treasures: if they have 
not yet been taken a^lvantage of, it is 
only because the indotent and uufore- 
seeing disj^ition of' its inhabitants 
has allowed thm to remain unnoticed 
if to demonstrate how vain mie the 
choicest gifts of nature, if not second¬ 
ed by the vigouf and perseverance of 
man. 

76. (III.) The policy of the British 
^v^hment has for a long series of 
ages seconded obvious intentions 
of nature, and givefn that decided direc¬ 
tion of the national onteriiriBe to com¬ 
mercial and nautical pursuits, which 
the advantages Ihe people enjoyed so 
d^ly pointed out os their appro¬ 
priate 'destination. So marked indeed 
these advantages, that from a 
.very remote period ^ey ^ve England 
a preponderance in maritime affairs. 
Gibbon tolk us that so early as tho 
xetoH of CsiuusiuB, England, detached 
from ihe Roman empire in the reign 
of Maxixnilicm, by whom it was hi vain 
assailed, took its proper place as an in¬ 
dependent maritime power. In the- 
time of Ed’iVard III/, the vidiory of 
Slhys, the’' greatest in Europe until 
that. of !i;iqpantb; cost toe FVeneh 
marine toirfy todusand men, and ex¬ 
posed the territory of Prance^ for 
^ntoiy to thed&fel ravages of 
EngKsh ittVasictti; B&t' it in ;tbe 
time of Charica I ahd the Pfptectfflr 
YOU xrt, ' 


Crotnwell, that the knpoitance of 
attending to ^hommerciol interests be¬ 
came for the first time generally tuider- 
atood, and tho upholding of the navy 
Si fixed object of uatiofied policy. The 
fil*st of these monarchs, whose patriotic 
spirit and provident wisdom have been 
too much overlookwl or concealed, 
from the vehement national divisiona 
of which he became toe victim, was 
60 set ui>on increasing the navy, in 
order to afford proper protection to tho 
commerce of his subjeofcB, that he lost 
his crown and his bead in consequence. 
The significant name of the impOBt 
concerning which the contest with the 
people commenced-—i?&?>irtonoy—re¬ 
mains a lasting pwof tnaf the sove¬ 
reign lost all, because he stiwe of his 
own authority to levy a tax for th<^ 
protection of comniereo, which the 
paraimony of the parliament toad de¬ 
nied to his enteitios. His republican 
successor continued the same wiise 
and enlighteuetl policy, wtoich 
prostration of the nation by milftary 
power gave it no longer the means of 
tlmtrting; and W'e owe to him toe 
Navigation Laws, the wisdom of whicli 
has won tho praise even of the great 
apostle of free trade, Adam Smith; * 
and which, for above a Ccntiuy and a, 
half, secured to the merchant vessels 
of Great Britain aijorimhent and deci^ 
sive superiority over those of foreign 
nations, in carrying on its vast am 
growing commerce withull parts of toe 
world. During too war, and until the 
change of policy by the introduction 

■ * *' Though some of tho regulations of thi> 
fiimoua act may havo proceeded froth natlouat 
animosity, they are ail os wise as it dictated 
by the nioet deliborate wlsdoic. As delooco 
ia of mwik mare imperta^ce tho ^ 

Act ol Navigation is perhapsi Uic iost of 
tho oommercial regulations of England* Tli 
defence of Oreat l&itain depends voiy niucu 
upon tho numbore o{ its sailoreond shipping. 
The Act of, Navigation, therefore# p’V- 
pMy endeavours to gire tho ealibrs Mid sMp- 
plDg of Great Britain the monopoly ol the 
trade of their own country, in some cases by 
absolute prohibitions, in others by heavy 
burdeuK upon the shipping ol forei^ coun*> 
tries. This is one of tire casbs in which it h 
!^vaA^geons to lay some burden upon for-> 
rign, rpr the enooniujpwnent of domestlo 

of ffuimst B. \y, iChap. 

u.> vohli. vm 
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of the reoiprocity system in 1823^ this 
guperiority on the part of British 
ping inoreasedf until at length it Ira- 
, came to the foreign neaarly aa four to 
one. It wsB this superiority^ beyond 
aU (fuestioa, which was the ohief mesfiis 
of bringing Ihe nation through the 
perUs and burdens of the Revolution- 
’ ary war,^ Xeno^on observes, that if 
Attica had been an island, the naval 
BUperiorily of the Athenians would 
have rendered them victonous over 
the Lacedaemonians in the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War.i* That advantage which 
Athens wmt6d, Haglaud enjoyed. 

77. (IV.) Great and decisive, how¬ 
ever, as was the superiority which the 
indastty 'and enterprise of its inhabi¬ 
tants, joined (to tlie protective policy 
y»f its government, secured to the ship¬ 
ping ^ this country during the war 
over those of other countries, the na¬ 
tion must have sunk in the sti^gle, if 
it had hod no commercial resources to 
rely, on but such as arose from inter- 
ooume with foreign nations. Bo com¬ 
plete had been the land conq^uests of 
Ffouoe during the war, that for the 
hat half of it nearly the whole har¬ 
bours of Europe were closed against 
British shipping, and the mandates 


of Napoleon for the- proscription of 
merchandise were obeyed from 
the North Cape to the rock of Gib- 
r^tar. The commerce of the nation 
with the Continental states during 
that period had in consequence sig¬ 
nally declined, but that with the other 
countries of the world lia^proportion- 
aliy increased.^ Had Great Britain de¬ 
pended upon its European trade, it 
would inevitably have been ruined 
when the Continental System was ia 
full activity: it was' to that result 
that Napoleon constantly looked aa 
the reward of his labour, and the con¬ 
summation of hia deeiiOB. But what 
he could not have conceii^ed, what 
thwarted all his hopes, and in the end 
ruined all his designs, was the vast ex- 
tensian which at the same time took 
place in the commerce of Great Bri¬ 
tain with distant quarters, to which 
his power did not reach. England 
had planted hef colonies in every part 
of -the world: her offepring,, emanci¬ 
pated and not emancipated,' opened 
markets for her manufacturing indus¬ 
try, which mudiii more than compen¬ 
sated all she had lost from ascen¬ 
dancy of France in continental Europe. 
Two-thirds of the exports of Bri^in 
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in 1810 wejje to America and Indio.* 
Notwithstanding the o'^tonishing; swe- 
cesB of the French Emperor in the 
fields of E^iropean warfare, and the in- 
dofotiffoble efibrts he mode to exclude 
EngliSi merchandise from the har¬ 
bours of the Continent, the exports pf 
the country went on continually in- 
oroasing till the yeajt? 1811, when they 
exi>cjrienced a groat .^nd alamiing di¬ 
minution. They sank sixteen millions 
in a single year. That,, however, w^as 
almost entirely the consequence of the 
loss of the North American market, 
)ccasioned, not by the measures of the 
French Emperpr, but by our own 
iujudicioua, and iil-tixned Orders in 
Counwl. As it was, however, they 
reduced the nation to greater stiuits 
than it had been in since the com¬ 
mencement of the war, and in truth 
brought it to the brink of ruin a 
decisive proof that it was from the 
commercial intercourse she maintained 
with her ovm descejidants, that Great 
Britain derived the principal part of 
the resources with which she main¬ 
tained the contest, and that no tuis- 
fortun^ were to be regarded as irre¬ 
parable. but such as severed them from 
each other. 

78, (V.) The danger, however, of a 
nation’s depending to a gr«^ extent on 
its colonial dependencies is, that they 
desert it in the hour of danger, and 
tJiiiB, what luitd boon the main source 
of its strength^ becomes the principal 
cause pf itByrKuchesB, The dissolution 
of the Lacepismonu^ after 

the batde of Iieuctra, the defection of 
the Afhenm colonies after the dis¬ 
aster of Aigo^tamo^ of the Cartha- 
ginian on invasion of Scipio, of the 

^man the ria^hter of Oannse, 
prove on how insecure a foundation 
the prosperity of a state in general 
rests which dependeon the aUegiauce 
of its diistoit possessiPns. In all parts 
* Exports ^Gheat Bdtalu 


of Uie British empire, however, the 
most perfect unanimity prevailed for 
carryi^ on tjbn .contest during the 
whole of its continuance; and the 
fiame of loyalty burnt as ffbeadily on the' 
shires of the St Lawrence, or the 
banks, of the Ganges, as on those of 
the Thames, or in the plains of York¬ 
shire. ft was this unanimity, beyond 
ail question, which brou^t England 
triumphant through the perils of the 
contest; her only vulnerable point was 
Ireland, where, unfortunately, different 
feelings prevailed with a large part of 
the people. The secret of this extra- 
ordimiry loyalty in all parts of the 
widriy scattered British dominions, so 
different from what had hitherto been 
experienced among men, so bright a 
contrast to what had so recently been 
exhibited in its own North American 
colonies, is to be found in the^o- 
fec^w poVei/ which had so long been 
pursued by its government 
79. The inhabitants of the British 
colonies were not by nature different 
from other men; but circiunstances 
had rendered the policy of their rulers 
difievent. They were not the repre¬ 
sentatives of a x>art of the emjare, but 
of the whole: they pursued a policy 
for the geiieral good, not merely of the 
dominant island; hence it was for the 
advantage of the whole colonies to re¬ 
main constant to the parent state. 
The great and varied interests of the 
empire, in all parts of the globe, 
had silently worked their way into Ihe 
legislature: purchase of seats in par¬ 
liament had opened its gates on the 
footing of nominal corruption and real 
independence; thie East and West 
Indies were as effectually represented 
through the medium of Gatlon and 
Old Sarum, boug^it with wealth ac¬ 
quired in their s^vioe, ae Westmtnater 
or Yoritahir© were by the voice of their 
uumeroes constituents. Talenl^ readily 
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£10,990,759 
1,841(963 

It was the UceoM trade WUiiUi made the exports to Europe so greater in this than 
the praoedsog years,-«u eatraordSneay proof of the eai^dtty for which ohamoteiieed 

, /eftheBtarail^towhiBhbewasredtteedtoi3an^i]«MthieOoahQentalSy«^aiiu 
>0Bt«a’s Proffrw efthe jNslioa, Ui 102. 
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cDliated under the ]^annor of one or 
other party, found du easy entrance 
into the legislature uad^r, the eame sys¬ 
tem.; and pot being constraiuod to 
bend to the .trishes of en .intex^ted 
body of home jeiectw, supported the 
policy which s^peai^d conducive to 
tho' general interats of the empire. 
Nothing} it was evident, could secure 
the allegiance of distant posaessiuus 
but attention to,, their interests,' and 
the command of the sea. Hence the 
pn^ective policy, which for a cepttuy 
and a half fonnira the ruling principle 
of British legislation, and of which the 
Navigation Laws, so vital in their 
effects to our maritimo interesta, were 
but a pfurh Similar enactments, mul¬ 
tiplied to an incredible extent, secured 
to the parent state and all its colonies 
the benefits of mutual intercourse. 
Heavy discriminating duties restnuned 
the competition of rival states. Pro¬ 
tection to native industiy, at home 
apd abroad, was the unseen but power¬ 
ful cludn which, thro\igh all the chances 
of war, retained the whole in firm and 
■vrilling allegiance to tlie govemmcnl^ 
of Great Britain. Tho navy of Eng¬ 
land gave that eectxrity to wieir com¬ 
mercial intercourse without which it 
could not have been carried on. The 
ocean became the highway for th^ir 
mutual coznmunication. No state 
could hope to obtain a share in this 
lucrative commerce but such as was 
cither neutral or protected by the Biit- 
ish fiag. So strongly tvae this felt 
by the»planter^ in the French and 
Dutch colonies towards the end of the 
war, that they desii'od nothing so 
mu^ as to be incorporated with the 
British dominions; and when an Eng- 
lieb >tpedition appeared off -their 
coast^ toey in secret prayed for its 
success, and no real resistance was 
, except by the reguW forces., 
w (VI.) tVaiUy however, would have 

advanti^es, physicai 
whi^Omt l^it^ 

if a fortunate 
^xined 

to tmetiMaAton wisdom on the part of 

hajd oatablished a 
, ^ 0®it»a#r in ‘■iUe heart of 
w ' !iKo wsmtei'of. 
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its immense dependencies,^ capable of 
ea^Ttjnpn at will, acoordi% to the 
necessities of the times, and not Hkible 
to bo drawn off at portioular {periods 
by the balances of trades or the mili¬ 
tary necessities of foi'eign states.' Nc 
amount of metallic treasures could have 
been ade(}uate to the wants of such On 
empire during such a contest; if the 
whole gold and silver of the world had 
been brought together, it would have 
proved unequal to the combined ne¬ 
cessities of the government and the 
people. The vast and itaperiouei de¬ 
mand for the precious metals, and 
especially gold, for the vu*e and main¬ 
tenance of the immense armies con¬ 
tending on the Continent, of necessity 
and fi'equently drained away nearly the 
wliole preciousmetalsfi’om the country, 
at the very time when they were most 
required for the support- of domestic 
credit, or tlie cost of wm'lihe establish¬ 
ments. When such a dizain for specie 
set in from foreign jiarte, certain ruin 
mxifit have ensu^, if the empire had 
possessed no resources within itself to 
supply the. place of tho precious metalB 
which were taken away.But such to- 
flources did .mdat, and weitj managed 
with a combined liberality and caution, 
which gave the country, the whole 
benefits of a paper currency, ivSthout 
any of the danger with which is at¬ 
tended. In Feoiuaiy 17W> wHeh the 
vast abstraction of sp^e from tho 
}3ritish Islands, owmgtotheOampaigfis 
of the preceding year Italy and 
Germany, jo^jed to an "eitraoidiiwirj^ 
rim up<Hi the banks, arisii:^ from a 
panic at hqmo, had'broug^ 
extremities, the Bank England was 
bn the vei^ of bankri^^t^, an^ the 
nation within a 

But Mr Bitt was at thejhehn, and hi^ 
firmness and- loreri^ Wt only iWr 
mounted the it 

the means of 

of the country mi aneh '^ ^ 

enabled it to. bid di^aii^^'thiibnahbut 

to fopeSi, 

nusstdenh 'To.tbe bf cash 

cetii6«qcws«»;ri 
lodftif j$p 
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cu*culatioB' in proportion t6 the ab- crisis stinnoiintod without difficulty, 
utraction of the motollic currency and but a hundred and thirty thousand, 
the wants of the country, and resting combatants, witli forty tAxipa of the 
the notional ind^istry on a b^is not line, -Were aesembled around Lisbon, 
liable to be t^en away, eidier by the which hurled back the French legions 
mutations of com^pro® or the neces- from the lines of Torres Vetlras, ami 
sitie^. of war, the 'salvation of the in the three lost years of the war, 
empire is beyond all q^uestion to bo while not a guinea was to bo found in 
ascribed. * England^ all the armies of Europe 

81. A simOar crisis, and from a attayed in British pay on the 
BimOiir*cause, occurred in 1810, but it Rhine and the Pyrenees. A commer- 
led to no injurious results; on the con- cial and monetary crisis in 1810, which, 
traiy, it was contemporary with the beyond all'question, under our pre- 
greatot exertions of the nation. The seut system, would have involved the 
prodigious absorption of specie for the nsxtion and all the commercial intereats. 
use of the Prenen. and Austrian armies in a general public and pri\^te banfc- 
during the campaign of 1809, joined to ruptcy, was not only surmounted \yith- 
the immense cost of the campaign in out distress, btit the property of tho^ 
Portugal, atnd the importation of one industriousclasseswasunimpaireddur- 
million fivts hutnlred thousand quarters ing its whole continuance; and the 
of wheat, to supply the defioieucies of nation commenced.in the middle of it 
a bad harvest in 1810, had occasioned those gigantic effoi^ which at length 
fio great a dearth of specie in Great turned the tide against Prance, and 
Britain, in the latter year, that gold and brought the contest to a glorious ter- 
^ilver, had almost entirely dinappeared mination.^ It is remarkable that this 
from the circulation, and guinea admirable system, which may truly be 
w'se worth twenty-five, and sometimes called the moving power of the nation 
as much as twenty-seven shilliugs. Rut during the war, became towards its 
what then ? The banks increased their close the object of the most detennin- 
issues in a similar proportion : that of ed hostility on the part both of the 
the Bwik of Engird was raised to great capitalists and the chief writers 
4 £21,9p0,000; its discounts reached on iwlitical economy in the country, 
.£2(),6b0,000 in a single year. All other Here, however, as everywhere else, 
banks did the e^Xae : the paper circular experience, the great test of trutb, has 
tion in Engkpd alone, before the dose determined the question. The adop* 
of the reached i£48,000,0(10; that tion of the opposite system of coTiiract^ 
of the two islands, £80,000,000 ster- ing the paper in proportion to the ab- 
luig., By this means; not only was the straction of the metallic Curoency, by 


^ablo showing \ 
discount at the'lTai 


' - ' ' 

owing the notes in cirduUiioii, price of gold the ounce, cotetnerdot i^ncrimder 
exports and imports of Great Britain from ItUO to W 5 



The ta^kin the H, Chaib xor*, oont«lna>j^ 

lUftinic^^bmvss,' the man eo:^ldte pkitwre of the aiatwos of during and 

met ,with la a rimilar 8 pw»s fiid 

znstf W ^his vnthout vanity, as there Is'hot a single word or'flgure to it hla own oomj^ositkm. 
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the ficte of. 1619 and 1644, (f^lo't'red 
as it.-was necsasadly by monetary 
cnees of 182^!, im, and 1847), hne 
cte]£aoi!()3trated beyond a doi^bt that it 
was in the syat^' of an cur- 

reuiSif that Gr^t Britain during the 
Warfoundt^esolameens of its salvation. 
And if any doubt could etist on this 
sublet, it would be removed by the 
experience of l^e disaatrous years 1847 
and 1848, during udiicli, witfaoxit any 
exterlaai calamity, and when at peace 
with all the World, the mere abstrac¬ 
tion of eighteen millions of sovereigns 
to put^haso foreign giain under the 
free^trade sytfcem, produced universal 
and unexampled distress, and induced 
such a convulsion in the country as re¬ 
duced the revenue, drawn wi^ difll- 
ewHy from twenty-eight' millions of 
souls, to £51,250,000 ; and sent above 
two hundred and fifty thousand emi¬ 
grants each year out of the eoutitry; 
while in 1810, under a far greater 
abstraction of the precio^us metals, 
universal prosperity prevailed, and 
£67,144,000 was without any effort 
raised from eighteen millions of inha¬ 
bitants, without any of them being 
driven to seek their bread in distant 
Jands.^ 

82. (VIL) The preceding causes re¬ 
fer'chiefly to the physical advantages, 
external. circumstances, and political 
policy of the British empre during the 
war. But, in addition to these, there 
were two circumstances of a moral 
nature Of paramount importance, which 
combined to produce the same result 
The tot of these was the existence of 
the PnoiKB^TA-NT, as the ostablislied re- 
B^On of Great Britain. It would ill 
bedcmie, ihdeed, the historian of these 
' ^vetitdM times, whose pleasing duty it 
baa ’be^ to record the many deocls of 
, horokm aUtd virtue which have been 

adherents of theRo- 

of ;?p^ucing ine' most ele' 
d&pbsitionB. As 
wiih the 
!btto,T^ou ar^te to 
hit dwn^&^iaft^ any exclusive 

to 

8 ©e ' ’Xor- 



of heaven will not bo thrown open fe 
wide to tliose equally obedient to the 
pi^eepts of Christianity, in whatev^ 
tenets oircumstapoes or parentage may 
have brought them up. But, looking 
to the peculiar situation in which Great 
Britain was placed dining the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, and the Ueewity which 
existed for sfrenuous exertion in all 
classes, it appears equally cei'taiu that, 
but for the establi^imont of the Re¬ 
formed in the majority and mc^t 
energetic part of its inhabitants, it 
must have sunk in the Conflict. S]>ain 
exhibits a memorable instance of Uie 
manner in which a faith which 
alyses the intellectoal freedom of the 
human soul, may depress and in tho 
end ruiu the natioiiid resources even 
of the greatest state, though founded 
on the most unbounded natuiul ad- 
vantages;—France, of the way in which 
tiie attempt to force sacerdotal Supre¬ 
macy upon an age of intellectual ac¬ 
tivity, may toar up the whole founda¬ 
tions of society, aaid involve tho W*t 
interests of mankind in ruinIreland, 
of the melaTicholy retention of a people 
in a state of barbarity, when its neigh¬ 
bours are far advanced in industry and 
civilisation, from the adherence to re¬ 
ligious observances fit only for tho 
I'udest ages. 

83.‘ The Roman Catholic is the ti^- 

sition faith from heathonisEa to Ou*is- 

tianity, retaining ohbn^i Of forms to 

attiuct the' illiterate multitude,, em^ 

bracing as much of reality lUay ^way 

more enlightened minds, and produce 

innumerable blessings: Asi imehr 

has done, in thcoaidierst^s'of sooibty, 

and in iba^ plsmes is'still ifpiBigJ !tn- 

mease service to mankind^flliut la it 

the religion htM to Uidte, together 

the hi^ and the,low, the and 

the ig^rant, the industrious and fhe 

a^uent, in an age ^ Itightbst 

lei^ual Afctlvity. and W diSt in 

utmost degree phyaieijbi^' mental 
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in the end proves fat^, to independence 
activity of thought. Mind cannot 
long remain active^ if uncontre^ed 
speculation on the subjects most mo- 
mentoua and inter^ting ^ man ia foiN 
bidden- The superior mental achieve- 
tneats and political eneigy of the 
Protestant states of Europe to tho 
Koixian Catholic, admitted by all can¬ 
did historians of whatever creed, is a 
sudicient proof of this, A Bomon 
Catholic population could never have 
epre^ as the Protestant dode in 
the wilds of America; ■ witness the 
stationary Canadian kahUam or cor¬ 
rupted Mexican grandees, beside the 
sturdy Anglo-Saxons, with the Bible 
in their pockets and the axe in their 
hands. The spirit of Protestantism is. 
essentially allied with great exertions 
of industry and commeroe : that of the 
ancient faiih is more akin to the state¬ 
liness of territonal aristocracy and the 
fervour of unlettered devotion. It 
was this difference which gave the 
Dutch the advantage over all the foi'ces 
of the Spanish monarchy, and in tho 
end established tho independence of 
the United Provinces. The latter pro¬ 
duced the glorious but short-lived and 
flickering blaze of Vendean and Tyrolese 
heroism; it is to l^e former we 
must look lor the mainspring of the 
steady and continuous efforts of Eng¬ 
lish perseverance and patriotism which 
were olone equal to the successful maiu^ 
tenance of the conflict. 

84. (Vin.) Akin to this circiim' 
stance of its ^igion having been that 
of the P^^^teetant faith, is another 
f&iiture in ihe conduct of Croat Bri¬ 
tain, perha^ arising from it, which 
beyond all question had a most mate- 
xm inflneh^' uj^n the issue of tho 
contest, ci^neriauy ^ its later st^es. 

. This is ihe lofty princi¬ 

ples nuontof^ed hoth by the govern¬ 
ment andp^]^e continuanoo. 

It woiild ipdeed, too far to 

^ert that'1^ ’^^ measures of Great 
^tain, during. were dictated 

W tlmpuxe^ ^otiyea, or e^cuted in 
meet hf^uralfle 'manner.! ' The 
English art IS 

nationally and ;ua£vidqaQy> ie to be 
. i^nnd the usual proportion of ^e fmil- 


ties and vices of the sons of Adoun 
SelfiAhess aometimee swayed their in¬ 
tentions,; inejeperienoe frequently par¬ 
alysed ^eir coUneek; ignorance often 
rendered nugatoiy their valour. But 
that their conduct upon the whole waa 
less open to reproach t^n that of 
their antagonists, that thei^ contended 
throughout for the best interests of 
humanity and freedom, and that their 
sway has, generally spewing, proved a 
blessing to the countries subdued by 
their power or liberated by their arms, 
is decisively proved ‘by two circum¬ 
stances. The first of these is the unani¬ 
mous resurreotion of all the nations of 
Europe against the French domination^ 
and their^ cordial union with the atma 
of Great Britain, after the effects of the 
opposite principles on which those 
powers had maintained the oonClict had 
been nscertainod by experience. Th< 
second, the astoni^ing fact that the 
hiiujense colonial empire of England, 
in every part of the woild, maintained 
an unsUokeu loyalty to the mother 
country during all the vicissitudes o£ 
the war; and that, since its termina¬ 
tion, a hundred millions of men in 
India, embiucingthe bravest and most 
warlike states of Asia, have been kept 
in >viUing subjection to the British 
government, situated at fourteen thou¬ 
sand miles’ distance, and which never 
had a European force of ^irty thou¬ 
sand men in the East at its disposal. 
The extreme difficulty which the 
French have experieucea,’ with jhe aid 
of seventy thousand soldleto, in retfiin- 
ing possession of a strip of land on the 
coast of Africa, within four days' soil 
of Toulon, proves that &e main reliance 
of such djktant settlemmits, in old states, 
must be on the attachment of the 
native population, founded on the eat- 
perienced protection of their intereata. 

86 . It is not surprising the Eng- 
lirii government, during the wi^,lthould 
in so remai'kable .a manner have suc¬ 
ceeded in winning, the reswcA and se- 
curing the co-operation of men- The 
pripoiples on which it maiptaiued the 
ooz^est^ the objects lor whi^ ihrou^* 
out.it ocm^ded, were, of t]^ most 
nmW mndl 

&-pm fleet the deface' oflcia* 
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and order—^for the preservation 
of the liberty of maaokm^ and to no 
eelfisli or ambitioua objeota of Iheir 
own, /I%e pi^oof of this > is decisive. 
They were in the end vicfbtwrious in the 
strife: and, when they had the powei, 
they approjirkted none of the spoils of 
the conquered to themselves. Hot one 
acre of France was tiikeu; almost all 
her oolonies were restored. Java was 
given badk^ with perhaps imprudent 
'generosity; and Great li^itain had the 
lOBgiuuaimity to esoct no severer terms 
trovA her vanquished enemy, with her 
capital taken, and her emperor a pri* 
Boner, ^an she had announced at tlie 
outsat, os the grounds on which she 
hod t<^sn lip arms,* and the conditions 
on vikh, at the darkest pieriod of the 
conflict, she had declared she would 
alone lay them down. Even after she 
had been pr<m*ed by the return of 
NspoLeon from Elba, and heated by 
the fearful chances of the Waterloo 
campaign, she exacted for herself none 
of the spoils of the conquered: nb sta¬ 
tues or pictures from Paris graced tlie 
return of Wellington to Lpudon^ as 
those from Italy and Germany liad 


€(»nparo the note of the Engl i«H gorcni- 
nieiit to the cabinet of Bt Petersburg, 2dth 
Jantiaiy Chap. ix. § 123; the note of 
3lr to the same cabinet, January 11, 
1S05; Chap. i 9; and Appendix, A, 

to same efiaptor; and the treaties of Funs, 
1814.attd 13f4 Cha^ Ixxxix. § 47, and Chap 
xcv. § 24 , ' 

t line King df the Ketherlands, who re- 
<«ived it to reoemstruet d>e banuer agoioat 
ip the Low Counti'ies.. 
t said Kapoie<»n, “your ministers 
hOd paid 'attefliion to the interests of your 
cuunbiy, instead of intriguing, they would 
have rendered yon the.most happy ttcid hour- 
isbihg ^tion in world.. At the conclu- 
sioa w^the war, they should have said to the 
‘ SpaniiAk ahd Fortuguose governments, * Wo 
luwea^fedyofaoountry: we alooebave sup¬ 
ported y^’ auud prevented your falting a 
prey to rVapee'; we have many cam- 
tMtfgns, And bitf best blood haa been shed 
m your delenoe; wa have expanded many 
tt^tos of moui^, and censequentiy^ the 
qferburdey^ vylth debt ou your oo* 
we must bay; you have the 
meSiMl> we demand, thero- 

kd to , ^ 


bf t3)i^ duly la^maXtomh 
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done the triumphs of Napoleon; &aA 
the whole of the dhare failing'to Eng¬ 
land from the war contributions tbeia 
for the first time exacted from France, 
was given up to the ally who owed itk 
existence to her generosityt ■ So to 
wujs this generous disposition cairied^ 
that Napoleon made it a mooter of seri- 
ouB reproach’against Lord Castlereagh 
at St Helena^ that he foigoi’ altogether 
the interests of his own country in the 
peac^ and gained for England no other 
benent from the sacrifices which had 
preceded it, but the stars and ribbom 
bestowed on hiihself by the allied 
powers.t Nor wvis the oonductof Eng¬ 
land dviring the contest unworthy of 
the principles on which it had been 
undertaken and xnaihttdncd. What¬ 
ever faults she commiti^, and they 
were many, w’cre to her own loss and 
the oppression of herself alone. No 
wai* contributions or confiscations at¬ 
tended her armies when they landed 
in Europe; no authoi’lsed and organis¬ 
ed eyafc^ of plunder relieved her of 
the burdens of the contest^ at the ex¬ 
pense of the inhabitants of the con-^ 
quered territories; Her imm^hisc es- 


allicd powers cotfid deny your Hgbfc'to cxnofc 
it; for it was through^you alono, and tlie 
energy you dispalyed, that botji i^uaiu and 
Tortogai did uot fall ¥ Yoh taigliit Mve 
asked, who saved Foitugalf who eJobe'as* 
Slated you with mou and meuey, ■ beakles 

having savedAs 

it now is^ Franco will soon have tpido to 

theBrasxla ‘ Another pIcCa of fodym your 
mioisters was, in hHowing- toy other 
but yonreeivos to trhda.with ipdlO!. If jwz 
bad made deipan^, th^y imisc. b^va 
been granted; and thd t^wtos ^ 
would not have been more ijettoto of y<^ 
than they no#, ara usd ahtoya vdll be to 
long as you have^ the dmpinjqg 
ahd insist on tbo ri^ht of seardo,, Tou would 
then have bed tKeitoeiitobf keemhg hp'^dizr 
moritline toipire,'Wliteh s&nat now, if yon 
have notjiiore commei^ tbto>^ eest.of 


People ore etorinii;, f and ^^KNto they 

^1 those df'HapoIeoh% krf 

tonded, h^ m<ly tay ^aekia be eenfiimfiy 
aaetfW; that 

.coneiu^.the‘peQito*,'; ' . 
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pendi^ure and unetaimpled war con- 
tribotiona wore levied upon her own 
r^abitiUitB alone. No,neutral or allied 
powe^ bad to rue ihe day wheii she 
made peace. She concluded it with* 
cmt exacting cessiona eave of a few 
inconaiderable oolomce, either from her 
enemies oj friends. So strict waa the 
discipline maintained by her chiefs oven 
in the enemy’s territory, that their own 
generals coi:deftsed tiiat “ every peasant 
wished to bo placed under his protec¬ 
tion” {ante. Chap, lxxxvw. § 35]; and 
the tot act of Louis XVllL, on his 
second restoration to the throne, was 
to,thank the Duke of Wellington and 
his oihcexs, in presence of his whole 
court,,for the protection they.had be* 
stowed on his uidiappy subjects [o»fe, 
Chap. xcv. S15J. ^ 


86 . Such? so far as at present can be 
discerned, were the principal causes 
which gave Great Britain the final vic¬ 
tory in this protracted and memorable 
contest. Rut immortality ie not the 
destiny of communities any more than 
of single men; and sin has brought 
death to nations not less than indivi¬ 


duals. Out of the triumph of the con¬ 
querors have arisen evilsas great, seliish- 
nees as intense, dangers as pressing, as 
have attached to the vanqui^ed from 
the entire overthrow of society. The 


victory of property has been attended 
^th a destruction of vested 

intetoe^' It disregard of the rights of 
,otiiiers> in some respects as compete as 
that of mtunbeto in the adjoining king¬ 
dom* ^eipherentcoiTUption of man¬ 
kind ^ appeared m strongly in the 
victioiaft^rtlm contest was over^ as in 
thrVltoquisl^ befto commenced. 
It/is ib w toUS^hncssoi the dominant 
yclasB, tbe growth their desires, and 

of their princ%»les from 
^4 of their success, that 

the caus^i)^ mesa ditostraus results 
are to^ be #ouiiid« ^ Prosperitjr, }?oik in 
ipfid h^^pr^^ced its 

:^spa} ^^ ,bf'.davdoping iho seeds 
evlh by inctotoii^ w sway of self- 
desfrea in t^^^dfiases in these re< 
CfQuhMlia^ b&ve obtaihod 
^ mBsbm^ u Ktha former have bi^ 
exempMed the dimtersw)dah>Would 


have reaulte<l from the triumph of Groc- 
chtxa in the Romaa republic: in the lat¬ 
ter, the prhioiples of ruin which, fu^m 
the continued' ascendant of tho patri¬ 
cians, at length overturned the vii&t 
and splendid fabric of the. Roman em¬ 
pire. It will be the duty of a future 
histoi'ian to unfold the causes which 
have in this manner prepared the de¬ 
cline .and fi))!! of the British empire: it 
has been the more agreeable province 
of him whose labours oi'e concluding, 
to trace the pit)greft9 of its line and 
greatness. Yet a tew observations will 
not be misplaced on the social results 
which have in this country attended its 
magnificent triumphs; for subseq>ient 
experience has unfblt^i itasmy of the 
causes of past prosperity, and the diffi¬ 
culties with which we are now sur¬ 
rounded throw tho cleareet light on 
the wisdom of the measures by which 
those of former times have been sur¬ 
mounted. 

87. It need be told to none of this 
generation—^it will be painfully evident 
to posterity—^in what serious embar¬ 
rassments Great Britain has been in¬ 
volved since the peace. In truth, they 
have been so great and pressing, that 
it is hard to say whether they have 
not exceeded all tho dangers ai;d diffi¬ 
culties of the war. Bai'ely concealed 
beneath the splendid surface of highl^ 
advanced civilisation, lie stnoulderir^ 
the sparks of a conflagration whidi may, 
at no distant period, involve the em¬ 
pire in ruin. ^ If its fall is not sudden 
from a maritime disaster, like that at 
Aigospotamos, which at once destroy^l 
the Athenian republic, it will assuredly 
dwindle away under toe causes which 
undermined the vast fabric of Roman 
power. Already they are to be , seen 
in full and portentous activity amongst 
us.' The wealth of individuals* and 
poverty of. toe state, the luxury of the 
rich, and miseay of the poor, toe pro¬ 
gressiva and oppressive weight of dji- 
rent taxation, the imposoibilityof main- 
touring on, astablitoment of land and 
0 ^ forces equal to' the necessities of b 
widespread doxuhribn, the indiiferer^ 
of toeaffiu^t.to the^saiei^^ m 
destituto/t£^'’Operation themi^ 
at toe fortoioas ii toe frw, toe tobviwth 
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ing dependence of the nation on for 
eign aapplieB of food, the oon&taidf drain 
thence resultmg iia metailic re- 
eouro^ } ihe ceaaeleBS gronvth of debt, 
the progressive diminutioii in the I'e- 
Saunerotion of labour, the prostrAtioxft 
of 4^e intereeie of niml before the as- 
cendantof mban aotiYil^, the continued 
of orime, and &ilure of all ef¬ 
forts either to deter or chock it, the 
appalUng increase of pauperism, and 
exUnflion of the reckless habits among 
'Uie working classes which produce it, 
BO oftmand feelingly complained of by 
the histoxiaiiB of antiquity, are precise¬ 
ly ap^cable to the British empire at 
this time/ 

86 . If we am not threatened by a 
hostile girdle of barbaix»us nations 
th^ting for the spoils of the empire, 
our dangers are not less real from tlie 
ill-disguised jealousy of civilised ambi¬ 
tion ; if half our population are not 
slavee, a seventh of them aro already 
pai^>er»,t in still more deplorable ch’- 
cumatances: if we aro not reduced to 
look to the harvests of Egypt and 
Libya for our doily bread, free trade 
is preparing a similar dependence on 
those of Poland and America.^: Seri¬ 
ous* crime during the lost forty years 


has advanced in the British Islands feh 
Wes as fast as the numbers of W 
people; all the efforts of philonthro^ 
and instruction seem unable tp refftrm 
ii§ Poptdatioa in the manufocturing 
diatricis has not only ou1^ro«n the 
means, but extinguwed in a huge 
class the desire of religio^ instruc¬ 
tion ; the siuking-fua4 thirty 
years' cessation of hostilities, has on an 
average of years disappeared; recourse 
has been found to be unavoidable, even 
during profound peace, to the ulUmum 
remedium of direct taction; the pro¬ 
portion of foreign vessels which carry 
on our commerce 1$ steadily, and rapid¬ 
ly increasing ; || and with a population 
twice as numerotis, and resources four 
times as great as th^ were in 1792, 
and a cplonial empire^ triple the mag¬ 
nitude to defend, we have not liolf the 
eifeotive mvy at our disposal which 
we had when the warhro^ out 
69. Vanous changes of the most im¬ 
portant kind in our internal and ex¬ 
ternal policy since the peace have co¬ 
existed with these zhtnarkable features 
in our social condition. and 

most important in its cousequenoee, 
has been the gr^t alteration, in the 
monetaiy system of the empire by the 


* **Prp h}fl noa habeinus laxuriam atque avaritlam; ege$tatm, pr'mtim opu- 

Untiam ; laitdamus divitias, sequiraw inoriiam : inter bouf^s et males pullum dUcrioiea; 
«att)laidrtutispnemiaambitiop(iflsidet.**--8ALL0sr, i7d/. 

Tuifm rdUvaO rsutwri In UnHdd Xinfttdn, IHt, 

t 1843, * . . 1,307,899 . . Bngland, 1,250,000 

1844, V , . . I,^9>6d3 .... Ir^iKir 2,300,000 

SocUond, 200,000 


3,7fi0.b60 

ere of whole population nearly, which In 1844 was 97;500,000.—FoaTsa’s Pm- 
firm gf tke Sation, 82, 01, id edit.; and Ali&oh's Sngland in 1815 sad 160, p. JL2< 

t la fifteen tueuUis from Aeguat 1846, when fn$ trade was introduced, to Kbvembor 
1847, Great Britain im}}orfced 14,200.000 quartern of foreign graCu.' though ^ harvest of 
1BI7 mfi appcmmonly fine; and die money sent abroad fos* this prodigious supply, miOrly a 
fourth ^ tbe aunual consumption of the nation, was £33;,560|000 stBrliag.-<HdlllMlMr«Uer e/ 

Nov. 80. 1847. , ' 

PopolaUro of iSaihn^ 
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This inmaso <^ cHme above six-fold ih forty yeans #hile dltdc^ the BStne 

time l&i iM^tdatlon bostmlyadvanpeid from eighty-nine to one hundrod and fifty*five» or 
as nine to jfteeU'-HliHat is. about si:i^>sr cent Crhhe. therefore hasiitiomsed ten times 
MftMlagth4uumhei«Qfth&fr^ mSootland, the^gro^pfc^e^loiabean^^ 
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act of 1819, compelling the Bank of was to raise seventy millions a-ycar 
England to resume payments in from eighteen iriilliona. And if it be 
folloir^d by those of 1826, prohibiting said that thoi^ evils were nt^voidabie, 
the issud of one-pOund notes by ati and pride Dvliidi the nation pays 
, English banks, and of 1844, restrict- for shunning the Angers of an unre- 
ihg the issue of paper by the Bank of Miricted issue of paper, —the Soutli 
E^land, on any other security but an American madness of 1824 and 1825, 
eqi^^mumLb of specie in its coffers, to follO'wod by the dreadful monetary 
£14,000,000 sterling^ with similar acta crisis in the close of the lattet^ycar; 
for Scotland aM lrelaiid 4 Without thejolnt-stock mania of 1835 and 1886, 
pronouncing an opinion on abstract succeeded by the severe and protracted •* 
groumls in this work on the expedience depression from 1838 to 1843; and the 
of these changes, the effects of which railway mania of 1345, terminating in 
have nbt yet been fully aseertiJined by the awful and protracted monetay 
experience, it may be observed, that it crisis of 1847, sufficiently demonstrate 
hoe already (1849) been decisively that the metallic system affoi’da no so- 
proved that they have added fifty per oiirity against these dangers, but, on 
cent to the weight of all debts, and the eontrary, by rendering commeroial 
taken as much from the remuneration credit dependent on the plenty or 
of productive labour throughout the scarcity of that most shifting and evati- 
entire; that they have extinguished; cscent of earthly things, a gold cur- 
practically speaking, the sioking-fund, rency, in the highest degree aggravates 
and rendered indirect taxes so unpro- them.+ 

ductive that a recurreuco to direct 90. The great monetary change of 
taxation, even in a period of profound 1819 was followed, two years after¬ 
peace, has become unavoidable; that wards, by one equally important to pur 
they have compelled government to maritime interests. In Febroaiy ISIH. 
starve down the military and naval Mr Huakisaon introduced the rcci^o- 
establishments Of the empire to a dc- ciUj system, by which Great Britain an- 
gree inconsistent with its security, and nounoed its deterimnation to * admit 
which may ere long endanger its inde- tho ships of all nations, which would 
pendence'; and have rendered it more agree to tlio proposal, into her har- 
difficult how to taise fifty millions a- hours, on the same terms on which they 
year twenty-eight mllhons of men, admitted hers. Experience has in like 

than in the latter years of the war it manner already demonstrated the ef- 
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feet of this system. The foreign ton-* 
nage employed in carrying on the trade 
of Oreat Britain*-^ which, as already 
shown, rapidly declined, while the Brit¬ 
ish as rapidly inove^d ihrons^out ih^ 
whole'war, and for eight years after 
termination—Chap, xov, § 66, 
note} 7 Hii onoe began to gmzx the as- 
cen^mmy i^n that change being in¬ 
troduced; until now, instead of the 
^ BritiEb shipping employed in* cmying 
on the commerce <n the empire being 
<|uadrupld the foreign, it is barely 
double it* la ten years more, at the 
same rate of progress, the foreign dip¬ 
ping employed in carrying on the trade 
of Oteat Britain will be equal to its 
own, mA in tern more it will greatly ex- 
cefid it The moment that occurs, the 
ii^ependence of the empire will be a 
mere name; for what reliance can a 
maritime sMo place on its means of 
defence, if it has reared up, in conduct¬ 
ing its own traffic, a body of foreign 
seamen superior to its own, who may 
at any moment be ranged in hostility 
against it ? Vain, worse than vain, in 
fiooh ah event, would be the magnitude 
of its exports, and the vaet extent of 
its momdaoturing industry. Of what 
avail would be the hundred and thirty 
millions of foreign exports if hostile 
fleets blockaded '^e Thames, the Mer- 
Bey,,B|kd the01yde? Like a beleaguered 
city encumbei^ with useless mouths, 
it would only find in the multitude who 
produced ^them a btirden which would 
compel its speedy surrender. Less 
conepicuouB to the unthinking many, 
bei^nSe dess prejudicial to gen^^ in- 
teresfe, this great change in ouf pcdjcy 


is even more fohni^ble in its conso- 
quences than the alteraiiott in bur 
monetary system, ^£rom which ^uch 
widespread financial' distress haa‘ fol¬ 
lowed; fear it strikes at the nationhl '^- 
dei>en^ce, on whiA adl/our othe^ 
blessings depend.' Vet, such is the' 
disregard of remote cbUSticp^enees in 
the great majori^ of men, when thehr 
interests or supi^fied interests are con¬ 
cerned, that this main security Of ouir 
independence has already been sv^ept 
away, and the Navigation Tjftws, the 
bulwark of our navy, numbered among 
the things that have beem 
91. So many aHerations in the poli¬ 
tical and religious policy of the empire 
could not have been adopted without 
inducing a change, gradual or violent, 
in its government. The misery pro¬ 
duced was so general, that a large por* 
tion of the people became not only in- 
difierent to, but desirous of change-^ 
the shock given to established feelings, 
perhaps prejudices, so violent, that 
main bulwai^k against innovation 
cast do^vxi. So many of the commer¬ 
cial classes in ^rticnlar, who earned 
their livelihood by bUyiitg and selling, 
had been involved in difficulties or in¬ 
solvency by the constant fall in the 
price of commodities which fallowed 
the contraction of the currency, that 
the desire for an extension of political 
power became universal amongst thbin^ 
from the belief that it wonld o^bie 
them to ward off those effects., i6o|nro*> 
found were the feelings of Indignation 
v^hich peivaded '& cr thp^e 

who were stxYmgly vi^ith W, 

ligioua feelings^ from mazmer in 
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Cailiplic. epuaipipation had been lo^ng example ouly by the entire 
earned, tl^ai tE^ too liad come tp prostmtaon of their resources, under 
think some, change had .become, indie-. the effects of Kegro emancipation; and 
pehsahte, or, from resentment at its the disoontept produced by tiie aboil* 
authors, rosplvcd not. to oppose it tbn of the bonefffe of colonial protec* 
Amidst a ^^(diapaof unanimity/* as it 4ioh, from the consequeoepB of free 
has been well sWled, produced by these trade, ^renders it a matter of certainty 
causes, the Beform. BiU '^nras carried: that, on the hist serious reverse to riie 
the close tibroughs, the channel of col* state, they will, like the coIon^s of 
onial representation, tvere closed; end Athens or Carthage on a similar orlsis, 
the government of the; empire was and from a similar cause, declarethem- 
vest^; with scarcely any control, in a selves independent, or openly range 
million electors of Oreat Britain and Uiemselvea under the banner of our 
IrelancL , enemies. 

92. It was foreseen and predicted at 98. So vast was the power enjoyed by 
the time,* what subsequent events have the leaders of the Reform movement un- 
abuudanUy verihed^tnat theefiect of der the hrst parliament returned by the 
this grieat change would be to break up new constitution, so vehchiently was a 
the bond of union which had liitherto large part of the nation set upon revo* 
in so wonderful a manner held together lution^ measures, that if they had 
the British emp^, and by impelling chosen to have gone on in the career, 
the national {xmer into zpeasures die- the British constitution was at an end. 
tated by the selfisa desires of the ma- Beyond all question they might havO 
jority in the ielandj without abolished the house of peers, conffscat- 

any rcgcu'd tp, the interests of the un- ed the church proxierty, annihilated the 
represented colonica, render probable, national debt, dothronedthe sovemign. 
if not cer^am, at no distant period, The besom of destmclion was as hrm- 
their separaiioq from the parent state, ly placed in their hands os ever it had 
and consequent ruin of its • maritime l^en in those of Mirabeau and the Con- 
superiority. Such an effect has already stitutent Assembly, But in that event- 
taken place, oris in the cqume of being ful crisis the indelible influence of race 
r8aUs,ed. Canada has broken into open appeared. The English character was 
revolt, and bplyaalender bond still at- not awantmg to itself. With a tem- 
toches it t^^the parent state; tho West pemnee in Uie exercise of power, which 
Indw have bi^ prevented from fol- is as worthy of praise as ^eir conduct 

» Tills ebiitlderatton points to tko fan- that of shopkeepers, it contains no pro^ 
damental aadinMmedieble defwfcof thepro- vision for the intcrosU of ttio other elassoa, 
pQs^ CQi^titution, that it vests an OTor> md stUl less lor the welfare ot tho rotnoto 
y^holn)ii|g ip tho vopulacf. o/ tJu$t but ipix^tant parts df tho empire. These 

. th eiaUBioH of the other groat remote possessions being unrepiWnted, can 
and weis^hty of the British empire, have no inilttence oh tho electors but by the 

By VftStlAg theright«of ’ returning members oomipt channel of actual bribery. The most 
to parliament in fbity-shilling freeholders valuable feature of the British oonstiiutioa. 
in the counties, and ten-pound tenants in thatofaflbrding au inlet through tho oloso 
towns, theeomnland ot the legislature will burghs to all the great and varied interests 
be plfliced in hands luacoosslble, save by of the empire, wiU be destroyed. Tlie Be- 
actual bribei 7 ,'to approach ot tho colo- form Bill in thisriow should be entitled 
nial or sblf^ing-himeit^ auch a oliaugo bill for di^fiwvhisdnff the coConial and ikippinff 

does not predtttKijq sxsVehitioih'ltiUast lu biieresliSi, and veSthig the exclusive, right of 
, the end lesd te tbf dfScamberment of the roturding members to paiihuncutlu tho po- 
• empire. Xadiau and pulace ^ Great Britain and Irelabd.i**'—On. 

Canadian, d^^denollbvrfll hdtl^lef}# submit Periiatseala'9^ Jlf/orm tmd iht Fr^h Rivolu- 
io tho rule cf' the populsM li^ the wiabnint Non, ifsk Y».: Magwu^ lAixy 1 , 

In 1^iuiithdr,atthedlsta^o.ortwenty 

antof ^Ihpir years, cad reflect with sati^aetidn that be 

welfare. ’ has hoihlDg toMuisay or regret iu a predic- 

of t^tba itioti.mada during the heat of tho flrstaUwus- 

end of tildes'rSieder itlioasoutheBelormimU; and thatihbebqudat 
tura of>'^vat 'aud variin dmpirei^ Bemg 'ev^ia have tended bulytpdemicKVHitrate that 
based mafmy njxm one class ofsorietj^ hisflrstantlclpationsoftUeeflects.oftb^niear 
vrhich under the proposed.>iqwU)a3b be^ iuxewfarotootrueL v >• ^ r 
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in the etraggle for it bad been of oen- 
aureji goveminent rediained neutral^ 
and aoffered the period of national 
ma^neas to pass withimt attempt¬ 
ing anjr further ffnbvawipii 'Of our ftm- 
damemdi infltitutioii%; d^pses 
publicmind recov^m eqtmibkrium. 

The national character^ eseentoally prac¬ 
tical save io nK>ments of, delirium^ 
reappeared. Discarding all theoretical 
plans of remodelling the state, the 
people aet themselTea to procure the 
removal of those restrictions which im¬ 
peded, or wore thought to impede, the 
free exercise of induBtij. Like thoir 
Baxon ancestors six centuries before, 
when .political power was for the first 
time extended to the boroughs by Earl 
Leicester, the urban papulation of 
Great BriLain bent their whole .efforts 
to the abolition of the custom-house 
burdens, which interfered with the 
liberty of buying and selling—<md the 
import duties, which gave protection 
to ttie produce gf rural industry.* 

Changes so great in the policy of 
the empire, deviations so marked fi'om 
the imtem to which its former great- 
ness bad been owing, would appear in- 
ex{dioabl^ if we did not reflect that 
they have ^arisen from a different cla$s 
in society having, from that very gFearb- 
neoei, be«ai olevaW to power. Power¬ 
ful as was &e infiu^ce wdiich the'ter* 
vitoriaLmcistomacy had for so long en¬ 
joyed, and which, save in moments of 
e^d^raovdin^ excitement, bad given 

* ^'^hoStaynmoningo! representatives of 
the towns to Uie lumiament of was a 
petitieaf embiruttUMh tuggtM. t^JbeketUr 
Mtsttiuation, rather‘thm a necessity which 
tiw'sodsl state had yet imposed. Bhtlatcly 
au arlstoovet against tho crown, h$ became a 

(he arUtocracy from the day 
th^to^nawith their peculiar InflueAco ao- 
a dhctfe In the cootral govemmant. 
That axperiiBffi&t constituted a great step in 
^6 fraedouk of tlw oountry. but ite aiUkar 
deri^t^€k[vaMa0/fomil Thacltu^us, 
almost as astonished as delighted with the 
itti^tanc^' given them by beioester, em- 
plogned thkr infiuanoo is 



dneaSdo govermneni.*'**- 

Qtnaot, 

4T6. Is this (he biBtQiy:of ISdinrlsasf .of 
Sari Ijeieeetin^ nvohdte Or €bwy% 
refbmif SO' IdeOtlh^ Is die -same national 
Spirit ih its in sink|br hbrnunstaneos 
inthexnostdtrinatngsiir • ' < ’ 


T ><. 


them far centtin)es the .direction of tho 
.empire, it had now come to bo sup- 
planted by another interest in the state, 
which had grovm up under the shelter 
whidi the former had aflTvmibd to 
ral industry. The commercial dud 
mamifacWny interests, which had so 
long prospered under the j)rotectiTo 
system ea^bhidied by the wisdom of 
former toes, had received such an ex- 
traordinaary deveiopinent during the 
war witli tho French Revolution, and 
its efTecta on the colonial empire of 
Great Britain during the peace which, 
followed it, that it ImA become irresist¬ 
ible* The territorial aristocracy of Great 
Britain was overturned by very class 

which it had by its liberal policy ele¬ 
vated to greatness. The old fable was 
realiised: the hubbandman was stung 
to death l^ the serpent which he had 
warmed in his bosom. The two causes 
which produced this were the vast in¬ 
crease of commerriai wealth under the 
protective system during the war, and 
the vast monetary change which that 
interest succeeded In induOingofter the 
peace. 

95. Strong a» was the grasp which 
the Norman barons had laid upon the 
state, and which eight centuries hod 
scarcely loosened, it was at ler^h re¬ 
laxed by the conqueafs won hy the 
firmness, of their descendants,' which 
gave Grtot Britadn the command of 
the commerce of the world. The land 
had won for commerce Mumjha which 
proved fatal to 

compelling the bank of to re¬ 

sume its cash piqm^ants, completed the 
victory of the meroantile intmiiet ^ foir 
it St once added imariy a half, to .the 
efieoriva amount of uxban, capital^ and 
took necriy as snurii hom ihe;i<emane- 
rotlon of rami taduslo^* Wedi& was 
oversowing hi dbbi^ became 

univ^rsedin the obuhtiy 1' ret^yniK^^ 
in the one .;^airty beonme^ slto I 
the i^raesure of the 

otor oTeEwh^n^ng. < 
ui^neceditnted wmX had 

pweeded liie 1 ib 4 drily 
itod 

habitA 'm wm^ 

eoUH not now be tidlnqwfflhedy <md led 
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to tlie contraotion of debts which could Buccesses^and those which characteriBCd 
liot be discharged. ThS landholders, the great^ deVatiou, add undoubtedly 
like all other cl^es who depended on ocuaeioned the fall, of the Roman em- 
the returns of labour, felt in their full pire. So close indeed is this analogy, 
inteiislty pi«s8ure of these circum*' so striking thw resemblance, that a 
stances, but they had npi practical description of the one might pass for 
acquaintance with monetary ^airs to a.picture of the other. It is in recent 
perceive from what cause their difii-' times, in an esj^cial maimer, that it 
culties probeeded. They thou^t any has become coirapicuond, because it is 
chaz^ would improve their condition, then that the causes have come into 
and that an extended representation operation which, at mth distant pe- 
would increase their influ^ce; forget- riods, have produced effects so identical 
ting that wealth in a commercial state in the two states. Under different 
13 the real source of power, and that names, the same evils have reappeared, 
their embarrassed fortunes would speed- The gradual extinction of the old landed 
iiy yield to theskilfuUy directed assaults arist^racy, and substitution of a new 
of combined urban capitals The great race of monied magnates in Iheir stead; 
body of the people were readily carried the continual groi^h of we^th in the 
away by the prospect of cheap bread; rich, and of pauperism in the poor; 
they forgot iik effect, if realised, on the the eating in of usury into the vitals 
wages of labour; the cry Pmem et of tlie state; the increasing encour- 
Circen$e$ proved as power^ with the ogement of urban, and depression of 
British as ever it 1^ been with the rural industry; perilous depen- 
Roman populaca To ohoapen overy- deuce of the nation on foreign supplies 
thing became the great object of policy, for food; the conversion of agriculture 
because it waa thus ihat the i^ing into pastuinge, in the central provinces 
class, in whom political power was sub- of the empire ; the difficulty m recruit- 
stantiaily vested, hoped to be benefftedL ing the l^ious from the countty popu- 
The C£q»italisba join^ in the measures, lation; the impossibility of doing so 
because they tended to magnify the m towns; the continual drain of the 
real amount of their fortunes : the precious metals to distant eoxintries, 
people wer^ sedticed into th^, liecause in the purchase of luxuries; the neces- 
they held <mt'the dhluaivo prospect of sity of sending them abroad for that 
che^ jff'ovifiioQfi and greater v^ue to of necessaries; the consequent jncrem 
theiiT wages. Thus was the combina- iu the weight of direct taxes; f^; 

tion effected ^ which the constitution ure in the produce of the indirect; the 
and social pohey of Great Britain have difficulty iu maintaining a land and 
boon entirely changed; and that, too, sea force adequate to the defence of 
at the time when the benefidal the widely extended frontiers of the 
effects oi the former system in both empire, so often and strongly portrayed 
hod been most strongly experience^ in the historians of antiquity, as the 
and from the. aiecta «ol the very tri- j^uliarities which preceded me fall of 
umjha which, they had induced. Na- Rome—have aU them exact oounteipatt 
iions,like mdividtms, were not destined in the social fcatum by which we are 
to eternal durationin their greatness surrounded The di£0oulty of recruit- 
equally as thw misfortunes they find ing the imperial legions is equalled 
the si^ds qf mortality; ■ when their by the embanussment experienced by 
destined part ia perfomied, they yield Great Britain in manidhg of the 
to iKunmen earthly tmiiga navy, or finding funds for the support 
The slightest acquaintance with of a sixfficbnt smy; tiha dx«in of gold 
history suggest!, to aveiy can^ and, rilver to and Arabia^/^a£ 
obseoryer'ihe re!marib»ble, ,i^^ ua identical with tha^e now suffer under 
osnizipui^xiGaemManee^^^ to America and the. Ukraine; and if 

urea whi«h baye now beesa described -wc are not a» yet dependent on thq, 
in. our qoijiial conditioii, sprip^g out harvests of Libya and Sicily for our 
oi the magnitude ami, extent .cl cur dally bread, it is already evident that 
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the time is not fiir distant when wo 
shall bo reduced to a sizniiar depen- 
dmes on ^060 of America nmd {V»laud; 
and 'fte lives of the Ei^Ush^ m of the 
peo]^; will be committed to 
the winds and the e 

$7; Xtianotsmiptisingthai^osamo 
political features should charaoteriae 
the ioxam end British empires at the 
}>erkKl 8 of their highest exaltation; for 
both have run the same couise» and 
have come to be restrained by the 
same law of xmtore. To both a ^at 
and noble destiny was given; both 
have worthily discharged it. The Bo- 
inaulegionsbe<|ueathedto the world the 
empires nud laws of modem Europe; 
the Endkh navy has left to it the still 
more gkmous inheritance of Transat¬ 
lantic and Australian Givilisation. But 
for neti&er was immortal duration in¬ 


tended. Other nations are to succeed 
, in the same patli, and forward yet 
further the desire of Providence. It 
is not to be wished that civilisation 
and power should bo for ever centred 
round their ancient seats; their spread 
with the dispersion of mard^ind over 
the gbbe, forms an essential part of 
nodal .advancement and the Divine ad- 


udnisfcnition. The provision made for 
this eotksists, in two laws of pexiuanent 
<opemUon ftod etenud endurance^ which 
impose a neveivfailing restndnt on the 
of aged coiumuBities, and pro¬ 
vide, to tbe^veqy greatness exten¬ 

sion, the causes cd their decline, and 
the iranderence of thei^’ dominion to 
otoer states. These la^rs are, that 
capital, and knowledge^ wtole they add 
indi^ltely to maaui^turing power, 
tojdm, nocoiTe^»ond addition to the 

povrai^bf nml labour; and thatwhat- 
{dentitol and bmsght in large 
toone spot, deoltoea in value, 
and expioses the persons posseiKtog it 
to disbdvaiit^j'ii exchan^. We see 

at the piBs^ 
; wfaifdi can easily 
India in cotton ^anitoustnr^ 
«a on 

the hem ita 

«»CLAUtiua, Di Giidwiiico, lines 61 , 


vatoTs undersold Poland ejoid Ame¬ 
rica with grain rabsed on the Vistula 
and the Missiasippi. It is the^silent. 
but cea^less operation of 'Uiess two 
laws that induces tho'old vige^f 
nations, which have wHhatood the 
shock of war, and risen superior tbaR 
their nei^boum, and insure that dis- 
pet^on in dvilis^ times of nuutdund, 
which is provided for to rude ages by 
the lust conquest and roving habi^ 
of pastoral trib^ 

dS. When a nation becomes great 
and pow^ful, like Eomo in ancient, or 
Orjeat Britain to modem times, it ne- 
oessarily draws the wealth of the world 
to itsem Money, being plentiful in 
its coital and dhief -pJaces of business 
or pleasure, dedtofis llfco every other 
plentiful thing to yahlo. Money piices 
in consequence rise; and this "after a 
time is felt as an tottupportable griev¬ 
ance by its iitoabitanta. The richputv 
chase their luxuzies fraza foreign stated, 
where they ore ndsed cheaper,' because 
the circulatingmedium ieleas ]^entiful: 
the poor clamour incessantly for the 
unrestricted admission grain, 

that they may have bread on as.modc- 
rate terms as foreign labourers. Manu¬ 
facturers and capitalists swell the ciy 
and second their efforts, because, by 
introducing foreign ptoduce raised at 
a small cost, they hope to augmmxttthe 
reel value of their fortu^a^ and extend 
by cheapenix^ the sale d their mana- 
f^ures to lomign statna Thexieheet 
and moat numeroTiaclacM 61 th^ ooxur 
munity being thus combtoedVfor'^ozie 
objecl^ it soon becomes to 

resish ite concossimt. ^Free ^txwde to 
grain'was imposed 
Emperors, assocm dir i^^iehf canpito.be¬ 
came ertonsive^net^sleto b^ 
outs of ^toeir aubjecto' to .the <m 
tlwbyafiez»o «f juaSij^ to^^tooeeto 
the'ettotoiitioa^of 
has been 

freob enck the 

distant fntovto^ of; 

u^n eonetUai^fiito to 
istohi^^to whose 

m Thence the depto^ntoMi&omo 
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on the harvests of E|^rpt ,and Lihys^ 
tho Tttis ol ItaHan stgncriltai'e, the dis- 
nppemraaice of Italisn soldsei^ from the 
ruinous of direct 

t&ara% the hdl«{ emp^ Esglaad 
bm reached the same limit; tiie same 
psasioiia have froidi* similar causes ap* 
peered amojigitB inhabitants, the same 
measures have been adopted by govern* 
ment/and the same effects vriil follow. 
In the incessant effort^ obeapen every- 
thing, in order to obviate the effects of 
the veiy wealth which its greatness has 
produced, industry will be crushed, and 
the stren^ of the heart of ihe empire 
destroyed. Ah the great operations of 
nature sure conducted by the laws which 
we see in dshiy operation around ua 
'Would we see the lormation of a con¬ 
tinent, we have only to look at the 
deposit ot a few inconsiderable rills; 
the same gravitation which makes a 
st(^e fall to the ground, restrains^the 
Janets in thoir courses^ The simple 
fact that whatever is ^entiful becomes 
cheap, and that when a State grows 
rich, its money prices rise, points to 
a law of nature which retrains the 
growUx of empirei^ and has for ever ren¬ 
dered universal dominion impossible. 

100 , Kapoleon did not Ic^ survive 
tiLC most distingaidied of his old com¬ 
panions in arme^. Although he was 
subjected to no restraint at St Helena, 
wastxteitteid to xidtt over nearly the 
whole isittdd,.aiid enjoyed, a degree of 
iuxtuy And both in Ms habi¬ 

tation and Jn Ihe solely: with whi<h 
he wtS'emmoxided, which bore a stnk- 
ihg oontrast to the atwm severity with 
whioh^im had treated state larisuners; 
yet imirit dbafed against the 

ooeteiodvbf M oonfinad at all to an 
islaiid; ^Ilhe^BzIthih. government had 
given 'the most esgpresa inst]*iiijct]pm 
that he should be tanated with ell ^e 
dno^to his 'ncak ea a genersl, 
imd with allihe indhkence oansistent 
with seomty against ^ escape; but 
Bk Hdihi0nlA>(^ ^ a^Mted 
to Ihe mlirtnay 

proved to nnhappy' toleottoih , I&s 
ihaiisier was otuug^^ 

ihg^md of not sclft4 

‘-■von. .v,., V . 


ened by chivalrous ideas or high-bred 
society, was little calculated to s^eviate 
the distress which the Emperor endured 
during his detentiem. A great impres¬ 
sion, aecordingly^ was made upon the 
vprld fay the puMication of the Bt 
Helena memoirs, in which wem^oter- 
^ven exaggemted statements, of the 
indignities to which he was said to 
have been subjected, with the interest¬ 
ing disquisitions and profound reflec¬ 
tions, which will perhaps add as mudi 
to his fame with the thinking portion of 
mankind, as his great milit^ achieve¬ 
ments always must with the entiiuai- 
astio and enterprising. 

101. But wlme ^1 must that 
it should have been necessary, under 
any circumstances, to act with even 
seeming harshness towards so gmt a 
man, yet justice can see nothing to 
condemn in the conduct of the British 
government in this particular, whatever 
it may do as to want of courtesy in the 
governor of the island. It was indis¬ 
pensable to the peace of the world to 
prevent his escape; and the expedition 
from Elba had shown, that no reliance 
could be placed either on hk profes¬ 
sions or 1^ treaties. Detention and 
secure custody, therefore, were un^- 
avoidable; and every ooUdort consist¬ 
ent with thc^ objects was tiSbrded him 
by the British government. He was 
aUowed the society of the friends who 
had accompanied him in his exile; be 
bad books in abtindance to amuse 1^ 
leisure hours; saddle-horses in profu** 
(don were at his command; he was 
pennitted to ride several miles in one 
direction; Champagne and Burgundy 
were his didly b^Crage; and the bill 
of fare of hia table^whlch is given by 
Cases as a ptoof of the severily 
of toe J^itish governing, would 1^ 
thought the height of luxury-by most 
persons in a state of Uberfy. If the 
Englito government had aciw towaids 
Napoleon as he did to-othem who op'* 
po^ him^ they would have toot«hint 
in ihe first diim,aa he dad tho Duko 
d'Enghienox* Hof^, or tout hiaot up to 
an Altone fortress, as, he did toA Cair- 

his better spirit returhedi imd greaV 

' ' ' ■ s i , T: . : ' 
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seat mindetioiiigh to see iiow xsaeh 
ioA recorded during his exite 

would in me end add to lus sune. “{| 
I ibo^t o)aly/’ said, H ^ mjntifp 

1 woiud re^ioe th«(r{ «xa hera 
Ifisfcfftuae W m hm^imxi and i|9 
gkny# ^dTOBsity; im to my 

eareex. 14 Ihaddi^upon.^atluosei 
taQidst,tI}e okntde of my poffor» Ishouhl 
have 3 Pem» 1 y>ed a ^probfem to many; 
now, thsiw so edrei^tj, they oazt 

]|^. his mortal career in the 
B^eho o£ his. «a^ 0 ^. wasnot 

deictined to he of long dnmtios* 'The 
vexation ^isdueb be ex^menced at find¬ 
ing all tbejplana :biistinted which bad 
been ix»:mS&f^rmd they were many-^ 
tap bia escape, ^0 ftefcting which he 
8uf&ne4'&^ the sight of me English 
aentc^ round bis dw^ling, the reool* 
lAotnm of his lost greatosse, the pros- 
pjsot of ei^em detention, combined 
wi^ a bei^tary malady to pxx>dtioe 
86Tmre complsinbi., Be imfiered much 
hxm theses but,it was at first hoped 
that, th^ would yield to the flhill of 
bis inedloal attendants. Gradually, 
howeyer, ^ affections became more 
^ severe; and they at length assumed 
' ^.do^ded ^^ptoms of cancer in the 
etonu^ to whim bia father bad*fallen 
a victbn ## stiil earlier age. In Feb- 
ruaay 1821, he became so rapidly worse, 
tb^, by the epeoial directions of the 
Prmce-Segentf l^ord Bathurat wrote to 
^ Bttdso^ to expFOBs Jbis Eojal 


[chap, xcri 

Homan Catholic £fth3i, whsc|^ had been 
that of his fathers, and ghve mmuto 
directipis lor his body l^ing hud in 
state in a drdlenfe, Aooording to 

thei(Mrm of theCatheiio wori^p^. 
you not/' said he lo/An^hiSrclii, his 
physician, ^'heheve itifJod^ whose ex- 
ktaoe everything proclaims, and in 



his wiA, if possible, to relieve 
ibm^ VU» mak of lego;^ howetmr, 
eanSS too late: towrds the end of 
his fbrength stepk jrapidly: he 
djtt#0d bia wifi, with a gxea^ 

mbMEte beqm^'; but obstitiiM^I^ re^ 
to 44^^ to whiob be 

imiwSBiA ^'iJlthat.ift to 

hi Written 

l^yynd what latelM 
.that'hiS' 



unOii^m^ in 


I am nehher a pMoeopber nor a phy- 
aiehui: I am ol the religion of my fa¬ 
thers. Pb^eiaas lieUeve only in mat- 
ter: i&ey. have .faith in nothing. You 
tdipuld be above such weahnesa" On 
the fiih, a vkdeat stcnm of wind and 
rain arose: Ibe death-airuggle of Na¬ 
poleon took {fiape during its fiuy; and 
the last words he was heard' to utfeer 
were, He brealhed 

his last at eleven minutes before six in 
the evening. In his will, whic^ con¬ 
tained a va^ number of b^ue8tB,'were 
two very maarkable onse: the one 
was, a request. hie body might 
repose on^e banks of the Seine,among 
the people whom he had,loved so well 
the other, a legacy of ten thousand 
francs to the assassin Oimtillon, who 
had attempted recent^ before to mnr- 
^ der the Duke.of Wellington, 

103. Napoleon himself bkdicated 
tihe place in St Hel^a whsEre he wished 
his rmainsto be interred, if they yme 
not allowed to be remov^ tuil^'irance. 
It was in a small hollow caSea Slane's 
Valley, where a fountain; shadtd with 
wee^i^ willows; had long ^se^ a far- 
ouiite i^ot lor hhi mentations. The 
body; after lybif in state as he bad di¬ 
rected, wan caipned to the plane of 
teme^ontheS&irflii^ IStewhbie 
memh^cdhkhoufishol^hmlnd^ the 
n^le-bearted Bertr^iiitd, Cousd: SCont- 
hdon^ imd the fHefidh 

who bad ;tfxei:ed bis snile^'andthe 

naval and aulitary;. in the isl- 
ano^ attended He was 

Md he ,11m oofito in bis tbje^soima^ 
ed bail, nMssy midar- 

fMd 

ttc* pWe of sepWttt^a 

of. ^ ^ 

in'tbe';islahd*'^bin^ 

Hie plaoe of sepuiture wi^ 
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cuoL aK»ordi39ig to 

i3x& fonKk o{ the Church of Eogle^d.* 
The eofiti wae bwei^ mwlat the 
epoec^dm emotioo eudteeis <^ ■£[ pre¬ 
sent ; tturoft euooea^ve vdleya of 
heibiy aod aiiiUery nm/annem thet the 
mighty conqmtotwm bid in hitgrere; 
a simple stime, of greaft8ke^,Mrae|dftoed 
over reidaine; l^e eolita^ wil^ 

low wept over the tomb of him for 
whom the earth itself had oxm baadly 
seemed a fitting mausoieum. 

104. Time ii^Ued on, and brought its 
iiaual changes on. its wings. The dy-^ 
nasty of the Reatomtimn proved unequm 
to the arduous task of coercing the de* 
mres of the Revolution, weakeiKi^ but 
not extisguh^ed, by the overthrow of 
I^apoleoD ; a new generation aAee, 
teeming with the passions imd forget¬ 
ful of the sufferings of former thnea; 
and the revolt of the^ Batribadea re* 
stored the tricolor flag, end >e8tabiHshed 
a eena-revohitionary dynasty on the 
French thronft,. A new world arose, 
in which the passion for novelty, to 
which Napoleon bad o|^aed the bar¬ 
rier of hjs genius, msvrned its- course. 
“He was the individual ej^kt- 

encea,'* says Cbateatibrkud: hence¬ 

forth everytihing beceicae leveled and 
ordipAjy* Alone, the specto a£ 
poleon stands on the verge of the 
worlds ^that had been like the phan- 
toTpi ^df Hhe deluge on the borders of 
the abyas ” i Bpgwd shared in the re- 
new'ed convulfsi^ coneequentmi these 
momentous,' events: .a great organic 
change in the omnatitution placed the 
popular pMj a ooursa of years in 
pow^; A'tmpoi^ry aUiattee, founded 
on political li>assion, not n^onal inter- 
eab, for a time united. its government 
with that/of Frances and undm^ the 
auspices oi M. Thiers’s lalministxatiQn, 


clQ)9istj^ so the DWjMite, wercr-^ ‘ 0* 
L^ j may it please The* ^eOssSmte Ihk' 
gscmie^ fiiv the aO* 

xai^nf iFapcleoa Bbp«Soa«iM^^ h«ei'#aS' 

XV^smonlteaelt^ii^ 
oomiauniealiefltow py my eatewaad Srfeod' 
Pr Sh^n Ma^ape%, w^hnown tO'^t&e 

A.W.. .M4HW‘li^4>lAn ** 
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a request was made to the Briksh to 
restore the remains of their ^reat Em¬ 
peror to the French people* This re¬ 
quest, received in a worthy apirit by 
^ English administration, was imhio- 
dkteiy o(H!npMed w^, ^ the hope, as 
it waft «3bqum&tly thott^ failacioui^ 
said at the time, "that^&ese two great 
nations would henceforth buiw their 
discord in the tomb of Napo{eon”t 
llie BoUUay g^ve in St Helena was 
difffeurbod: the lonely willow no longer 
wept over the remains of ^e Emperor: 
the s^ilehre was opened in prisenoe 
of all the officers of the khmd, and 
many of hk faithful followers: and 
the windmg<^fl&eet, rolled back with 
pious care, revealed to the entranced 
epectalOFs the well-known features of 
ihe immortal hero, serene, idmost un¬ 
decayed, in his now canonised,xx^iMtary 
dress, as when he stood on the ^Ids of 
AuaWlitz and Jens.' l%d body was z>e- 
moved from its resting-place with the 
highest military honours ; the British 
army and navy in the island, with gm- 
erouB sympathy, vied with each owr 
in doing honour to their great antagon¬ 
ist; aimwh^ it was lowered amidst 
the ihunder of artilleiy into the FVen*di 
frigate, England felt that she hftd vo¬ 
luntarily, but in a right spirit, relin¬ 
quished the proudest trophy of her na¬ 
tional glory. 

105. remains of . the Emperor 
were conveyed in safety to Europe on 
board the Belle Poule frigate, and land¬ 
ed with appropriate hemoure at Hatre 

t I ' 

t “ Her Mqlesfcyh govematont hopes that 
the zeal with whkh it has responded to this 
demand, will be regarded in Franoe asaproof 
of her dwte to obUteerSte every trace of thoao 
national afiitnosHies which, during the Hfe 
oftheEmpemr,plunged thetwonationsloto 
war. Her Majes^'a govmnieat hopes that 
similar iuntinienia; if they still oxisC trill bo' 
for ever bttirlsd In the tekab dUlio^t th K- 
oeive the uwwrfcaX mmaifis of Nimplo^"— 
liooo F!Aiau|aeno^ to Loan ORAinrxxx^ dtb 
lisy 1110 : OAPstmtra, Mti9m ^ 
i&Mi: A Fheso arc the words of 
d%miC»dfswWPOaKy, of 

bulhqwvainapat^ 



by 

tiiy'WfeebrsMQf 
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de prAce* ihonc^ they were re*! 
moved to PftT^ wi^, » view to theiirl 
being iuterr^, vitb pie otb^. iUnstn-: 
one of iQ CSmrch j 

of the IsvdJBee* . Tue.re^tenaent|;| 
awihke^ the .4^pest intereet! 
ki Pl^ncie pf^t Eujtopie, took piece 

on Ad i5th The^^y- 

was finie^ thoi^h.pkircmgty cold; but 
such was the i^rest excited, Aat six 
hundred Ihon^ia^d persons were a&«em' 
bled W witniiseta the ceremony, litany 
died of tl;ie soyerity of the weaAer 
whiJie .U continued* The procession 
^proa^ed Paris by the road from St 
Cloud, sp. often traversed by the Em¬ 
peror in pie days of hia glory. The 
body Wto conveyed in a colossal hearse 
drawn by twelve hoi-ses ; it ^passed 
Aroiigh the now finished and stupen* 
4ous arch erected to the Grand Army 
at the. barrier of JSreuiUy; and slowly 
moving through the Champs Klys^es, 
reached the Invidides by the bridge of 
La Concorde* |Louis Philippe and all 
hia c^rt,officiated at Ae august cere¬ 
mony^ which Tvas perfomed with extm- 
ordinary poinp in tiie splendid church 
of the edifice.; but noAing awakened 
auch deep feeling as a band of the mu- 
tUated veterans of the Old Guard, who 
wiA zijuiurnhd yisagesi but a yet inili* 


[chap. xoti. 

t^ry air, attend^ Ae xemaiQs of Aoir 
beloved, chief ti> hje last reatii)g*j[d^& 
An ag^ cb^ge]^ once rid^ei^ by l^e 
Emperor oh hie fields o^.f^e,,eiu;yir^ 

A follow Ah hear^ 

giive. :;l!he place ,of interment was 
worthy of ihe.Woyh<>.W^ placed 
beneath its.roof: it co^Ained Ae,re¬ 
mains of Turemie and . yc^uban, and 
A© Radius of Prance. BnAanting 
music Aiflled every hoart as.A® coffin 
w'as lowered xnA the Amb; Ae thun¬ 
ders of Ae artUlexy, so, often vocal to 
his triumphs, now gaye him Ae last 
honoum of mortitU^: Ae genius of 
Marochetti Was seledied A erect a fit¬ 
ting monument A hi© memoiy; and 
Ae bones of Napoleon finally reposed 
ou'Ae baulcs cd .Ac Seine, amidst 
the " people whom he had loved so 
welU' Yet yill future ages perhaps 
regret the ,oc^-girt the solitary 
stone, Ae wxilow*treft JTo tomb at 
Paris can cquaJ .Aat in A® Valley of 
Slanes: ©Vm the sepidchres pf Ae 
dead are in danger in Aat ,land of 
change. A sAne and a name alone , 
befit hx% greaAcsa.,.. J^apoleon wiU 
live W'heu Pari© i© in rums : ,his deeds 
will Hurviv© tho dopic of Ae Invalided: 
—no man pan Aow .A# Amb of Alex- 
t ander I , 


I 
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COWOLODIKO HEFtKCVlOlifS; 


. L '^ys Bolingbxokei 

{JiiloAi^ by ©xampla" 

lSom©t9^[jit % ever-Aangmg; 

ii.wntinvfiJIyadviMic- 
it is; rsrriy 

.... , . 

nmidiRt 

jtswrwB gen^raJ 



< ' ' 4 ' ,1‘V*, ' 

IRincipUw of i«Q|yia|«}.t${»li«!»tioa, ^ 
the ni^lecli jor otiaarraiin^ ,of #hioo, 
in «U «ge8>,it» ^ 

mae eona^oeftae^i- in ota- 
eiweejrOif 
,tbe 

of pnijJic! 

!)^toiEy;<!0!a»at8; it m 

^ilfeaioB tlm)«ghi4l tjjo 

lof tiia cQDftsauwity. that tfeo. only sxire 

foundation «iti»or,for aociA J>ro8P®rity 
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riatiotial Becurity, is to be fouiidl he will be fed m ^dely astray aa rf ho 
says Sir Waiter Scott; togarded only the and cuRt aside 

di%n f^m '^ItdA aad beasts *becai^e all Ob^rvaiion of the present. At one 
he, hct^^the means of himSelf period, and in sot|3ie countries, mankind 

of tih|3 kho'^l^ge su^ui^ by his pre^ apj^ttb make the iaost'lmp!a j^rogress, 
decessbra The .swloW builds the tfifeirnumbeismidttpfywiih'ihcredible 
‘which its father ahd mother mpidity, th^y expand in eveiy direc- 
built: the sj^rrow does not improve tion, and come to exercise a fercat, 
by the experience of , its pareuts. Our sometimes a diurable, inftuence on 
ancestors lodg^ in caves and wigwams, human afiairs. At other tim^ na- 
wherb we* construct pakces for the tions become stationary, or even retro- 
rich, and comfortable dwellings for the grade; their energies seem eadianated ; 
poor. ' And Wliy is this ? Because our iheir fire is burnt out j the numbers 
eye is able to lo<)k back upon the tsLflt, of their inhabitants decline; their me- 
toimproveuponourltncestors'improve- morable actions are at an end; and 
meats, to avoid their eiTOrs. This can { centuries elapse without their giving 
only be done by' studying history, and birth to ono original ihouglit, or 
comparing it with passing events.*' The achieving a single action worthy of 
moire widely that tlie people are ad- being'recorded in the annals of man- 
mitted into a share .of government, the kind. 

more direct tlio influence which they 8. In the fust period, the thoughtful 
exercise upon the decision of the legis- observer is apt to be unduly influenced 
lature has become^ the more indispeu- by the strength of the current in which 
sable is it that ULese prineipleB should he finds himself placed. He sees every- 
be generally incuicated and understood, thing around him in mpid motion; in- 
Fof without -msdom in the direction stitutious changing, new jwwerfi vising 
of government^ no security can exist into action, old influences Biuking or 
cither for national Or individual wel- forgotten. He not unnaturally im- 
farO; and without general infomation aginee that this violent current is to 
oh historical sub|o'c‘^fl^ohg the people, continue for ever the same, when,'& 
they will rarely, exCei^ under the pres- fact, the very rapidity of its motion is 
sure of immediate necessity, either sub- only accelerating Ihe p)eriod when it is 
mit to the sacrifices, or acquiesce in to be followed by a calm. In the lat- 
the conwe, which wisdom I'cquires, ter situation, the observer is often led 
2. Whatever/* says Dr Johnson, unduly to des]>air of the fortunes of 
mokes the past, the distant, or the hie species. Imlignaut at the corrup- 
futuro predominate over the present, tion or selfishness with which, he is 
exaltsusinthesculeofthinkingbeings.’' surrounded; unable to arouse his coun- 
Tlie words ore fumiliar tp eveiy one, trymen to activity or public virtue; 
till they have become trite; but the d^pondiug, from observing the,corn- 
thought is often far removed oven from inunity to which he belongs rinking in 
the most contemplative breasts. To the sesde of nationi^ or irrecovcRibly 
tied superior to tlie pressure of exist- bent upon a ruinous course of poh<y, 
ing events, to generalise at once from he becomes hopeless of the improve- 
the pai$t and tlm present, and to draw xneut of nnmkind, and vents his dis- 
iiifej(«tecea*^ih. to the futur<e, eontent ift cutting satires on the pre- 

tvhiih shall' jitst'even in ever- vmling viises, which he naturally con* 

human^^ is sidetS aa the melancholy termination 
the’highestof national greatness. He foists that 
2 ^^ n^t eweient eudi a state of things not'etemal; 

toido ie > imbued'a mmedy, andan remedy,, 

with! spirit hk owh' rimes, and; is l^ii^irided agnhist in the rise 

Is’^deeply nflpTeamd with of^oriito states, the lidV^' ofvflmxSiSr 

among and vast changeB^^ni Or^ the of- 

Society, th^ he sees ftrotmd him. peopta; and that as <Artathily ^ the 
he limits blisobRiervationri) them alon<$, ve^tation of spring 
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tbe litaHtf of mbtor, so surely 
will iAk& en^brgy and pOWsiAs of mankind 
oomo id !the d^yil^i^kit of 

4. Xt ii» ft ftommdn subject of 
witb tibft wtitom of tiift 
fiige, wtii^ is in ft ^eoulb^ ^momer a 
period of progress, ^oAk ft portion of 

ooftaiderftble in mm* 
ber, ftttd ^'werfnl from possession 

of Axi their with un^ue 

m Iftte instl^tiohs of l^eir 
anc6St<mi; tiiat ikej are blind to the 
lights of the age; solioitous to pe^ 
petuftte the now worn-out and expir¬ 
ing ftystem b£ society; and insensible 
to the continual and rapidly incfreasing 
in^enoe of new elements and agents 
upoii the fabric of society. There is, 
'^thout doubt, often Tnuch foundation 
for &as c0m|4(dnt; and many of the 
mostc4lftmitous<^nviiJfsions^^ have 

E bod ‘dm wodd have arisen from 
mm to this progress, and tbe at¬ 
tempt to perpetuate in one generation 
inststutioUft which arose in, and were 
adapted to imcther. But the error is 
3a0t the Iftw manifedt^ though now it is 
the toort general, of those who imgine 
that thei prbgrelM of one pediod is to 
beoondnual; that human thought and 
huma& 'sdsh'eii are invariably to run in 
Che ehftmid; and that die ultimate 


republic; he overlooks tbe vast reac¬ 
tion which over great part of .modom 
Eur«^ succeeded ihe first burst of the 
PitdiSmQt A^ortaaiion, and not only 
ari«ud^it»pmgre8B,btit„c^^ it to 
recede; he ahum his to the trahs- 

porta of ^"vdiioh in Engknd marked 
the- restoration of the StuiSrts, and tlid> 
unanimous sA)rt8 of Europe in oUr 
own times to, throw otf the dreadful' 
oppresfflion of the French Involution. 
The Bastern sag^ had a far deeper in¬ 
sight into human afimrs who desired 
the monarch to insenbe oh his ring, 
as the moral alike for adverse and 
prosperous fortune, *^And this too 
shall pass away/' 

fi. ^ strongly has thk perpetual 
recurrence of action and reaction irn- 
presscd'itself upon the most profound 
observer df insniynd, that a ie^ deep 
thinkers in eveiy age ImVe held that 
human affairs proce^ not in a straight 
line, but in ft circle; that, literally 
speiddng, the a;i^orism is true, that 
there is nothing new under the sun; 
and that what is suppose to be the 
Infusion cf eldmehts into society, 
and the opeuW of ft new age ih the 
world, is m reftllty nathlng mme than 
the repetition tp another state oy gen- 
ei^tion of the eafne eternal round of val¬ 
our; effort, groafne^, disoordi degener- 


destifty^^ apdety in the civilian world acy, and declih[e, Wijj^ from the Wliest 
may with nonfidrace be predicted from peiibdft, like tho^ven age£i of indlviduftl 


the ten^mejr of ite movement at a 
particular period, and in a ptuidculat* 
niftbm 

5. greatest political writers of 
the preesnt age .are net exempt from 
thisdeksion. WbrnUdeTocqueville 
asseiPla that the evident tftnd^cy of 
mftxddiid,' bbth in the Old and new 
wOtid, is ^e very where to ertablhh demo- 
c^Mi^e ftiloenil^^ fhe cutrent Of 
pc^j^nlsAT ambits and the iina*ehskg 
id* popmir power, hi sneh 
aft: Oft be mA 

tepftfclkiim 
of 

. 

tbe 





man, has marked the pre^jTes^ of na¬ 
tions from their natMty to tb^ grave, 
It must be oonfftssftd ftn ^tentlve 

consideration ^ conrae o| human 
a^drs, flfl th^cy M exjilhh^ udt in 
oouhtiy Or one age,t^Mt oii ah e^i^ded 
survey of molded ftt ^ ,41^^ 

withr^erencsto ^ch 

reiuion forb^eviig that, this ^heart- 
^nng view is W^TOhn^^ ^ 

7. But they who 

ftnti^dpato a 

emTesi«m^to‘ ^ iwee? 

and deOl^ tfi fertuhfta of 

0nr- 

. t. ^ \ . V 



may iDNfti ‘omMwrftn ' nB*5wHB[rC^^-> ~ 
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o^maj lot of mortality, yet the fo^ 
i^ea cd the human race partake of ihe 
immortalil^ of the works of nature i 
and that, amidst all titm Bpce&a^$ liaa 
md fall of part^ularetatea, a vaat 
tern for the eitensioh^ improvement 
of the epeoies ia to W dsBcerued. The 
beautiful i&sage, of^ genius seems more 
descriptive ox the progress of mao, 
wbkh has oompared ikto an advancing 
tide, the waves oi. which indeed ebb 
and flow, but wMch oontinually streams 
higher and hi^l^ upon the beach* 
Am if a fauc^ amdogy to physical 
motion, or mathematit^ figures, is to 
be adxnittdd to illustrate such a pro¬ 
gress, perhaps the nearest approximan 
tiou which can be, made to it is, to 
assimilate the advance pf mankind to 
the movement ascribed by the Ptole- 
znaic aatronontei^ anterior to the days 
of Oopemions, to the plao&tazy bodies; 
and to hold, that whue each state pei*- 
forms in dno season its own separate 
revolution, y^ the centre round which 
it revolves, sustained by the arm of 
Omnipotence, is continu&y ^vancii^. 

If we compare the extent of civU- 
isation, ihe diffusion of knpwledg^ and 
the scene of human happiness in the i 
first ages recorded in authentic histruy,' 
in the days of ISerodotus, with that 
which now obtet^ when the light,' 
then faintly gluom^rit^ elong the: 
dna-es ilm Meditenuneeh, has i^read 
over the wWe worM as as the | 
waters.of the ocean extend; and the 
freedom % n^ich the Chreeian re¬ 
publics then honziohHy contended, has 
extended ove;^ great part of Rurope, 
and into another hemiji^ere--^mple ^ 
ground frr ^ mort chamog anticipa- 
tlpne, in rega^ to ttm future destiny 
of mankind, wdl be found td exist 
The Greek, %s Csrt^Sihian, the Ho- 
XQ0ji, the Fmvkih empfrae have suoces- 
^ely fallen^ but'tlwhEunaa naoe has 
soivl^aQi^ 

le, eajm Sire 

«.' . i. ii irJ . ' I 


•§ 


the progress of . the ^>ecies tiirough all 
the ohangee which it hm undergone. 
The gFoa£srt most overwhelming 
calamities in appearance have proved 
ptvgnant wilth ^iture and lasting good. 
l>om the overthrow of the Roman 
empire by the barbarians, have sprung 
the institutibns, the energy^ tlm ex- 
panrive power of modem .Rmope: 
fmm the subfugation of the eiviluied 
world by the arms of the Le^ons^ has 
aris^ immmtal code of laws wiuoh 
will for ever zegulaifce Uie rights and 
restrain the injustice of men. 

fi. A nearer examination, however^ 
of the progress of nations, and stUl 
more, perhaps, a practical ^uaintance 
with mankind, under any eiroumstauceB 
or stage of advancement, wHl probably 
Buggert an important modifi^ition m 
this law of social progress, and unfold 
the principal cause to which the con¬ 
tinued failure of all attempts, by mere 
changes in the form of govemmeiKt, or 
social condition of the people, either 
to elevate thedr chai'acter, increase thefr 
happiness, or avert the numerous evjls 
incident to their situation, is to be at^ 
tributed The ti'eaaures of knowle^, 
the powers of art, the triumphs of 
science, constitute a permanent addi¬ 
tion to the inheritance of the species; 
and the art of printing haaapparently 
given them a durable cxiatence, and 
for ever preser>^ed for futaire gsaj^eta^ 
tione the acquisitions of the pei^ But 
a very slight aci^uaintanoe with men 
is Bumcient to ^owthatit is neither 
in tha^ acquisHiona, nor the powers 
that ‘d^ey confer, that the 8e,ovet^either 
of national atrei^h, or individud ele¬ 
vation is to be found.' Intellectual 
cultivation. is unhappQy proved, by ell 
history, to be but too oensistent with 
mmal neglect j thei».apread of know- 
ledso with the effusion , of oqzriaption; 
the triumphs of art with the d^^fada* 
iion of t& .heart. u;aiikmly 

«t leari^ attended the ireataak 


t^iMr?r.yrn 
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yfith^:eAt adyajicem^t in tbe art^ and hnn^ not :On]y in, n^banical 
and ibhati, in ^the words of or 
“ in tho infttaoy of a isUtt^arfiiB f^avatloA; .a»d\«H3ial, 
do.99i0ft3'j';in4t0 patu^ty^«fr^ mi tMaJlIibeeyilaofthep^lMt^^ 
leanq^ for a.«Afif^ «eOMa;. >in Itod^ fiom, ini^oveiiaw^ or oW aaucaMl- 
olin4f covm^^ ai»^f am no to tbo t^xiinan 

arisur \ . , . , •, feewtiiAo flatting to tuinan srapity^ 

10. Atjwabi^Wiago^MrOftfaeF^ and^ withailr^ so . nearly to 
EeVpjhjttio%)u:^^T^«aBewviawl>e^ gonai^ua af^K^UoxM, Imt wey 
to Boon obtuned general all |»robabiiityiLto the end of ti;|€t world 

cop^xmnQa»Woi^«llmen of ^Bpeou- ocmetitute the boBin on which all the 
flothos^rfaiji turn of miad* It efforts of the popular . paity w81 ■ be 
waa/univcv’f^ly hnagined by philoso- rested, mi all the Tiaions of Bodal 
ph^ that the ertenfiion.of.lmowledge* amelioratim JustiQod^ ,.}t k already 
.hutuaiuking of jifLannera, and 'tne the preTiiUiug,,inf^alW(nttumvenM, 
di|^i«iQn ^^noaUou,ha(] pK>vjd^ creed in America,, whjdik he^ly any 
e%!^4 antidote to Uuh tendency to writer, even of ihe highent claw,, in 
d^y hiih^tto hlwaya observaUe in that land of freedjO^ v^imos^to g^- 
hu^paan aSai^r ai^d at the same time $ay; and it is a doctrine wji4^ 
diwvered.a remedy for almost all the be found to Jm at the root of ^e pirin- 
ruoral, and the idiysioal evils of oiplea of all numerous pflurtioB.in 
humanity, .Tim more th^ the writings Great Brit^ whc aim at amellomt^ng 
of Yolte^y Boubbwu, Eaynal, and ^ the ooiidiUbn pi TOmhmd merely 
that scho^ of jphilosophera, are exa* altering their ]^»olitical iujBtitutione .It 


at was to illustrate it that all, their it is oonskt^t wlthJhe ejtpeiieuce of 
efforts,.were directed. Omdorcet ex- h\mmn nature^, aod.in what degree,it 
pressly ftatea, in his Life of YoItBire, is warranted bf tbp. ^past .b^^Ib of 
that that was the cardinal point of mankind, 

that , great man's idiilosqf>hy/ Nor U. The French Revoli^n “affords 
pre such doctrines confined to that age the most deceive 
ot to that oounti^. The doctrineH of the history of the w<>iW. ha4ye|J ex- 
Luman perfectibility—the principle hibited of tihe .entire of, ihis 

tbatvWere is an indefinite progresB in opmion .liwssayowedlpfam hy 

sr ahii Senoranec are the sole canaes 


auptBKstitjoas errors are the mo^t ndal, be- biUty* . This dnetrinS^wsB n^y^oaxodn 

r??? M their wntings and spfloi^;,till ^ 


.<winoMtfraCff' to 




^ wver •'. it ^ 
pfJawswWch peopjft.toct nmott. 




W on tlkt hm to ihor ^ 

will 'Over 
ifeetu^eliherty 
.teedi fon^ perhaps. 
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^ikrithr6pyi wiisdoih, may be expected 
uiilvcorifally to prav^ y^en ^e aove- 
mignty jBVeat^ those all 

e^lly te be=^bledeeS by the 
ment bf these virtues, much 

' enffertng may have bi^ inflietear Some 
mluetice may doubtless ha^e been com* 

. mittedy btk^e part of the jieople, in 
'^e ielR^rt to smire for themselves these 
bh^ShigB; but these hvib are tempo- 
tfdrj, and not 'mrihy to be for a mo¬ 
ment weighed,against the permanent 
blessings i^publiccm institutions!^’ 
jSp far did this ddUsiOB as to ihe virtue 
of the pebpl:^'extend, that it reached 
even those mcjat famed for their pro¬ 
found knowledge of human nature; 
and La !Hr^bre has recorded, in his 
adxnizi^le Ohmvciera, the marvelloiis 
Opinion that **tbo p^pie can do no 
wrong, whFe'^one of the great can 
scarce ever do anything right**^^ 

- 12. Ik is difheult to 'Conceive what 

must' l^ve been the anguish Of Uie 
pex^ous who/ after 'promukaUng and 
acting upon these '^iucijnes, found 
themselves and ti^r countiy involved 
in unheard-of miaeHea fimm their ef¬ 
fects ; when they saw the people whom 
they hhd mpre^ted as, and whom 
they believed to be, so innocent, in- 
staHtlyJ oh the ac^tdsflion of iK>wer, 
' eteerped ih atrooities greater than had 
ever disgraced the government of kings 
or tJNi couhesk Of priests; and foimd 
that '^^middl^ cjtos^ whom they had 
‘ Silwii^ wd out as the seciuw deposi- 
' ^blic virtue, were Ihemedves 

tahin^f'&e lead the commission of 
evCtyi-tfiiedes of atrocity. It is not 
adipiking that anxieiy to avoid wit- 
su^'hrnits'lrom iheir efforts. 



fhdtilfl'ihyfe.'M tohmbers even of Ihe 
most enh^^ed id eosimit suicide; 

' «i mm ^ eaa rfo no 

of m Iscspable of 

Other;.^(|sst0 thwis Ihe 


bi^i^e am no {He Mit htM Uo 

opbihm inuh m t&stsob- 



a emmry Ie^ 


iM^r.okk vmuld-'lMWe said Wi^ 
ih*4ath:augu^ 



thatEolatKi ^ould have been fbund 
dead on the wayside, with a writing in 
his 'poiekCt, testifying that he ** cored 
hot to Hve in O' w<^ stained hy so 
many and that' Cohdorcet, 

who had eorricld his dreams of human 
perfectibility so far as to have antici¬ 
pated, from the combined discoveries 
of science, and calming of mankind' by 
the epread of freedom/ an ^ 

htmm life through indefinite eges^ 
should have been led to riiOrtett his 
own existence, by poison administered 
by his own hand, ‘ 

18. The external oonqueate of the 
French during the Revolutionary wars, 
and the brillknt but devastating and 
disaatroua career of Nappleon.' weie 
Uothing but the appHcation of thCee 
princi]^es to the external cioncems of 
the world.' Of all the' dangers to be 
anticipated from the establMiment of 
popular power, probabfy that'which 
was least anticipated was, that it would 
lead to a general passion for war and 
foreign conquest; foir these evils,. so 
aeveiwly felt in eve^.age, had for Jong, 
by the common wnseni of philoso¬ 
phers, been set dowh to the ^bftion 
of kit^s, tlie cruelty of priests, or the 
rivalry'of mmiaterB. Yet was this ef¬ 
fect immediately found to follow from 
it, and that too with such ^ity and 
violence, that for twenty y^ira it de¬ 
luged Europe with Wood, broi:^t for¬ 
eign armies to every capital on the 
Continent caused the d^tnmtion ,of 
several xoiUions of the human race^ and 
all but p^strated the whole militaiy 
^wers of the Conihien^ biafoxe the 
In&perial bayoneta. To one, how¬ 
ever, who conBid^rs the prinoipleB of 
human nature; th^ Immediate effects 
of a revolution,, aUd we pawons which 
it awidmm among the ^opie, it mi;tet 
'at once appear such a i^ult 
not onfy i^lwfele, but imavoidahH 
14. Tim dreams of philoBophers and 
the viriokfl of philjmtlusopiste-TOti^ 
fre^ iho e&taWiiSuabnt ,'gdy- 
emin^t’ %on a hi^fy, <iejn!iWt4o 
the immediate ami 

and and ^ «d- 

heiiewolepn^w 

hind. This wa# ejqiectjBdr,beeau8e 





ZiB 


mmmt w^mm 
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eor&timmt wba now {doeed ;1a ‘ite 
thk»i« wliiofio ttxittt«dfc H'wiiaB 
ai:Q;^p«H0diK> tb.^foixUihiiit reftibw * But 

effect wti<dt«ctua% 
envied f ^ BreoSeeljv thet ivbioh locnr 
man ^tacticaUf aoqttainted With h«* 
tnAQ z^atuBfe wovdd him: 
whicih. expevk^e of every ag^ 
whexe iktuhf drotcmetaiaoea oo 
ouiT^ had demonstmted^ uvi whioh 
a low ci tihe profoundeefe thi^ers had 
foret0)«h^vii5.i tlxat the-work^ classes 
•wem^ jiUmediately thrown out of em¬ 
ployment by the cessation of trade and 
Ihe nniversal terrors of the capitalists 
axidvreikby^'ClasseB; that ihe estpecta^ 
tions' xfi ttw middle ranlu became un- 
bonnded i that iho wicked passions of 
the human immediately burst 

into overwhehning' activity; and that 
a universal atoppoge of employment, 
and starvation among the poor, were 
' found to ooincide wiih the anticipated 
sooki reaumotion of states At the 
same tune^ govemmeni^ from the fail¬ 
ure, of ^^e^nevOnnO, became insolvent; 
all the methods were tried f<^ re^ 
storing the fitumoes, by confiscation of 
the property of the churchy seisone of 
the estates n£ the emigrants^ appropri¬ 
ation of the tevenue of corj[>Qzation8 
and hostels, and issue of ahsignatB> 
proved Blxiso^, and in theirultimate 
eftbots became the greatest aggravation, 
instesd of My’alleviation, to public 
distress, by. the ovetwhehning min 
whish ibiiiy brought upon private iiS' 
milies, and the total dsiunction oi 
Capital sod nredk whkh they ooea- 
-si^edi^ Thus the v^bHcan iVendi 
Ware driven to ^ Career of foreign 
cbmjuoiit by fttMocial necessity, 
denuKffUtio SEtamtkmi and popato 
mtirety v iffiidfixi its excitemrats and 
gtoviM tb^ je«nd a treorientooinpexif- 
4at»m Idr tibek sitff!Brii)|^ untii the 
>iwedGas:ieid wretdiskires wbieh; It 
bsoeigfal bn tHte nalhnw, iroused 

reslsbuioe 




•> i 




.«■•'» -J-t*i-i. A ■ 

ou^iiafiSMreDMreiKa: 



a reward for the^ strenuous efforts she 
had mads in the ikuse of haedom; 
and Hiht^ under the sway oi a consti- 
tu^md moitmcl 4 the glorious fabric 
of civd liberty tv^reld m permaxvretty 
eriablirikSd in great eountt^^ ^ If 

ihe^nmterial mre^r^ of the govern^ 
meat of the Bestoration isv^alone oon- 
sidered; ihere appeared good reason for 
supposing that this expecrtation was 
about to be realised;' During the 
fifteen years of it$ weak but gentle go^ 
r^moat^ peace was pressed; the 
carnage of STapolecm was in igreat part 
repaired by vivifying poweirt of 

population; Industry laid Wealth in* 

I creased.to an incredible' degree; the 
freedom of ihe press; and the gturan- 
tees of oonstitutioiml hberty, were es¬ 
tablished to an extent alto^her un¬ 
known in conrineniol Europe; and the 
general well-being of ^e people indi¬ 
cated the existence of a salutary odmin- 
istiution of public affura Btri all this 
waj9 as nothing to the BevcHutiouLitCf 
‘^aa long as Iferdocai the Jew Sat at 
the king's gate;’’ The govtemthent of 
the Beetorraon was ‘t>bht>sdioui^;-forit 
reminded the BreKiohi how inUboehtly 
soever on tiie part of the royal fam&y, 
of Ihe daya of thsir httmlliatioja. 'Ihe 
passimis of th4 Eavolidk^ Ibng pent 
up, came atlaiFt to requite a vent; tjhe re* 
strajnts of moreLity, law, msd otder were 
fait as insupportable, bye peenk accus¬ 
tomed io the Itoenoe.m icvell^Nm, the 
spolmtions of waartibiy; and 
doura of militaxy coldest: and ibe 
imbecUeho^of men* 

wecbil^ ttaaqual the trek .ctf 

restramSug the 

vohltion. '' " ' .■ 

ItL fl^thwdyiuwtyofii^ 

-^niell, sasd With it Isic^ Of 
govereh^ 

conathtriicmtd ireiamAi^'tsth^ the iff* 

wre'^ereadiihb^'lk^ 
frecad '.‘aidv-av snikk^ 

sdcoCBSw^ pvac^iii^ dkaefoi of 
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Augustus that xx^a&kiztd are in general 
governed by not things; and 

that^ provided only they are adchiHeed 
in the language £re)^ia, they will 
submit to this reahiy of. despotism. 
The army was immensely atigmented^ 
^6 pnblio expsttuditure a 

half; the ovdobminoas erhioh had oooa* 
sioned the fall of .Oharies X. re^onactied 
with additional Severity; formidable 
fortifications erected aronnd Pam; a 
ooUaa? of steel pot round the neck of 
thie rebeUftdvui city; an army of ai&ty 
iho^stmd.menquaxWed neigh-^ 

bouitiood^ and Ihe Strength of milil^ 
governm^at estabiiirhed 
17. StiU imeadvocatesof demooratio 
equality, and the believers in human 
p^ecubility, were not discouieged. 
They looked for a realisation of their 
drec^ in the efforts of the Carbonari 
of Ns] 
and 0: 

the repubUps.of America. Dishearten¬ 
ing hare been the resnlte of all these 
ezpactatiomi In ikn two first coun¬ 
tries, the efforts of the republicans were 
overthrown v^th hardly any resistance; 
in ihe third, ti!be attempts of -Uie Be* 
volutioniats, alter occasioning a dread¬ 
ful civil war, which tor eight yeara 
bathed the Peninsula in blood, have 
termhaated in the prostiwtiou of the 
•crown, the min' of the oountxy, the 
destmotku of freedom, and the esta¬ 
blishment of & military despctdem, 
M as the previous 

efforts its supports had equalled in 
a^mty, tibat tmch fisnaed the ter- 


mles, of the paints of Piedmont, 
>f the ul1a:a-ilberftla of Spain and 


Revolati(m.>\^ And ih South America 
so disastrm^' have been the roBUlts of 
ifSvolutMi> j^shanarchy has continued 
unabated Popn- 

baa seoqdsdi. and many places 
sunk to tme^lra what it Waa v^en 
the oimvobdo^ begem Xudustiy has 
been blight^ by oosfis^ 

eatioa ,of tts pAUa, mmSitf 

dmtroyed suoemive aeoersaant 
#;tbe^wkhed« >baa.'b««n 

xnMA even in mtoes 

mdimkkBM IsUm tbadsK^ a suo^ 

nmaeenus; 

Im .eea^to attMgit to 


\ '• ^ 


18. Evm then, the sanguine hopes 
of the believers in the innocence of 
irnmkmid fnd the doctrine of human 
perfeOtibfiky were not altogether cast 
dowB. ' ^ These oalaudtous results,*’ it 
Ides aaid) ''were the consequences only 
of the ootvuptive opprewiodaa axtd vices 
<xf the Old World: me rmEbtum against 
ages of former misrule has be^ so 
vi<fieut as to have defeated its object; 
and then^ the general laEure oi all 
attempts to establish liberty and equa¬ 
lity in the Old Woiid. But in the New, 
a very efiflforent result may be aniici- 
patedL There the human race have 
begun their career iinmanaoled by the 
fetters of former despotism^ no pre¬ 
existing evils exist to avenge; no un« 
just distribution of propaifty to impede; 
the career of ^freedom wiH unstained 

by blood; and amidst the untrodden 
riches and unbounded capabilities of 
its forests, thegkxricmB fabric of liberty 
will be founded on the basis of uni¬ 
versal education and equalily.'’ Such 
were the hopes and anticipationfl with 
which the North Ameri<xin,State8 com- 
menoed their career. How have these 
expeotations.been realised? Why, in 
no other w«^ than that, amidst all the 
unbounded room for expamrion which 
mankind there enjoys, the innate pro« 
penalties of the human heart have been 
not leas conspicuous than on the old 
theatre of European contention ; that 
even the boundless riches of the PW 
West have not been able to fumildi an 
adequate vent for the selfiidi and angry 
passions; that all attempts to ano^lior- 
ate the condition of thw miUions of 
slaves have bemi siremioudy resisted 
in one part of the eountey; while in 
another, the most violent attadcs have 
been m^upon the national establish^ 
ments, on which the credit, and even 
the existence, of tlhe merotntila dasseB 
wemdep^tdernt; bankruptoy and 
ruin, to an unhea^-ot extent, have 
paroaWted oommeffcial wMltii,<iuid po¬ 
pular fnjmfiioe has itkmSj prodahaed 
m many states the abemtsem of/ihe 
tudfionid debt; that^indepeoMkooe cd 
and dlgi%hf 4iet«n^ ib^ 
by 

power bf nupibc^ iMt <» 
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partet of the United States by the tyrat!^t 
majori'ty^,'edth ebtine Smj^nnity^' of tid 
frightfui a dberaoier, that they ^eiaed 
in cntelty all the savage atrocity df the 
PV^ich Bevclutione, a:^ have^ame the 
Amelrieam hdn to febek a 
them i^ie hideoufi' pekiieci;dltm8 and 
bloody iQiqnitiea which have for eiw 
di^^taoed .m$ Bbhmn Oalholie r^igbn. 

19» Qreat bo^ were at one time 
entertained in the British Isl^de, that 
the yiuHt ncganio change wBch c<m- 
vuhed the^eonntry in 1832, w'ould ter- 
noiiMite in Ouch an improved frame of 
govanunent aa wonld» in this OBylnm 
o{^<ms^tntk>nal freedom, at last realise 
the h&pe» of bo many of the ardent 
friende iof' humanity; Hitherto, how¬ 
ever, tbe result has certainly not been 
such| ae to just% the opinion that this 
country is destined to form any excep¬ 
tion to the inferences dedudibie from 
so many previous examples of autici- 
pated sneeeaa and realist failure. It 
will be the province of some future 
historian, to point out with pride the 
superior mod^tion and order which 
have distinguiahed the Soglish revolu- 
^n from the more sanguinaty conVui- 
sjonsby wHch it has b^n surrounded, 
and the greater ease with which its ih- 
habitiuits have fallen back, after the 
eontest over, into habits of peace, 
andihdei^ehliBhed channekof oonsti- 
tutSonad Yet'niust he at the 

saihe Rerecord, thi^ flymptorns of no 
unaquivoOel kind have i^peared, of as 
dangeroos a spirit in the lower eladses 
of fikiglish peofde^ as in the most 
violently excited p<nti^ of the French 
populalion ;. that the £Unn«i of Bristol^ 
of and of Bix^ing^xo 

have dam^Mrated, that the torch can 
be wieided'.by os infuriated hands in 
Clreat^ Btiiahi as either in Fr^oe or 
America^ thai the cheams of IheSodel- 
Btad of the ChMishB) 

iknd to A idcMmlisation of society as 

property as 

etmnplets, as were eoiaten&pb by 

pamsana 

oi\0i8^etiSo;. 

thh none ^ 

iihi&r^jrUh^ ^ 

the 



destith^ by dembcrat^ s^^iabhess. 

^evou^ynbridged j ^haitl^ 
psratjyelv bltmlesa mrminatip'h of 
strife^fo are^t Brhnin, 
ik to beatoijM ndher ib the photic 
conduct and^bold front of thelioldbrs 
of property, thim to the ^ehtle- 

ness or sense Of in iits' enemies. 
Even hi cEdm^ times, the 

revduiiOnliait bOeh to j^i^ucea 
in the ruler^ rather thah salh^' the 
wants or remove the evils'of this 
It has turned mainly to the .adV^tage 
of capita), and f^iuhst that p|' xndusizy; 
monied has come to yoperscdt land^ 
influence,and theinterma d^the ivorjk- 
ing classes have xvever sui^i^ so Seve^ 
ly as from the measures pu^ued ly the 
rulers whom the siiffra^ of the ne^ 
electors have install^ m ' 

20. The revolutSonoiy how¬ 

ever, was suppress^ bn^ m n time, 
not extinguished by these repeated 
failures. Becretly and imheedSd it 
went on ax^nwulating in middle 

and lower classes of Society, unto, in a 
moment of general debOity in the 
governments of coflfinlintm Europe, 
it gaixKid a tmn^orary, atuendancy. 
Many causes bad ptoa^d the way for 
its triumph. The^dWtpUs Vesult 
the Revolurion of 3ffl3 upon the' cbU- 
ditlonof the WOikiutfl closes dw Ml 
had 

for ehange,amongtI^ ;'^^"difi!r^ 
anything xhther thkn io Ibn^r 

the couBeqdencea tif ^ 1 ^ vnSt''^ X^^ 
xwtuiv had lebt flU 

the genbrifl flame; Bbcia!^ 
muniat doctrin^ had fc^d ^aibbtite 
even frit men of the^lug^ 
and ^ heVbes Of tM first gtw 
vulsidb hadbeed rSpre^l 
in the tno^ rom&tk Mtd frit 
colours: ^ ' Imbedllijy; ^ thhlc^,^^ pxi 
vadllaticm tauvailed ^eysm^ im 

hhiii, m id tb« luid 

iMn&lutiM odaiin^M’ tbdjy Iff 

'‘'m' 
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31, ^Wba^ i^ayeivboen il^e of 

levolutiotmxy 

iaAepiWBuyDpfif.j H^ve bwenaay- 

tiiini iuiiiiyerwl; iffiiTj naisery, 

Ajid4e|v^^bnT^ or rapes supers 

aEtfJ* burd^ 

.^a lunivemd i^bstitutiep of. the 
liw.swjOrd fjc^ <>f,ibe law ? Tbe 

ibiAWd I^flb w ^ German, 

tbo jpblfeiiuan Austpan, 

t1ie,A£a^ar agamst both. revolu^ 
iibnlsta of Pniasia ait^ked Beiuoark; 
those of A^tria; thpse of 

Ireland^ Bngjand., Nothii;ig,,bu1> the 
fbnuess.oi^ Aq^inot and.tixe memory 
of 'tiio. do]ii(^ vCap1;ij^ of’ Paris, pre¬ 
vented Rhine 

to join as le^^dw ip jUhe general con¬ 
flict; of n^^ioos. , And what h^a result¬ 
ed from triumph of demo¬ 

cracy and i^Trei;^ ^timng-up of the 
eodifl' p^ionfi ? ^osequenees' only 
'^p,mosj|diB^^ua .^ th^interetits of 
rem tieedom !a^ thb liltnate happi¬ 
ng' of manhmi ^ Auairia, well-qigh 
tpm i^: piecj^ ip iha s^^mggle, has been 
by!.tkv.tinten)osition of 

Musco¬ 
vites li^ve eommited jn Hongsiy, and 
found werethef^ to Constantiaopla 
,^he Italy for free insti¬ 
tutions rendered evident to 

... .JJisejgr unhew^d of has 



ly jpnanci^vSEinh^r^ as^ 

4'feba jfpwfnl civil diaaonsion 



. yM . 

ecnmnto 




er. the gov- 
$ and Germany:, 


W, paasLQiu^ 

and' uppsed to rsv^tiomuy suffering, 
^ j ^ a fiaebrimd, tossed into its 
osbm, j^h^, the labouto of a oentuty 
will .., 

; ,22.>Coi^to&4mcQS ^ uiu|p¥in>nndyet 
«o’ nho:;^p^eS^ of 

finmap, p 4%^ wkri 

to-^ ope^|ifl|*4^ao(me ^t Jaw .of 

all toew'j-effWto 
beoii m 

slm^^vand whmh.Jwow 

^ % ^dy ,di»»K^i|Uj# 

of every ^ject, farmed tof! theri%, 
proyement ^ human i^ti^^oti«| btoM 


on democratip pmoi^es. It is not 
diffiiputtto see wbai it is that has occa- 
sionad, all tbesp' tosults, lund so often 
blast^thelmpesof sQinanyof thewi&m- 
fit^hdi of humanity^ It iano new or 
principle that has tod this ef¬ 
fect. Itisohewhichwasannouncodinthe 
earliest records of hnmaaiiiy, and stands 
proohumedin every subsequent page of 
history; but it is a doctrine, which the 
selfdove of mankind wfll, io toe end of 
the world, always render the last to be 
generally received. It, is the prhudple 
of HUKAN COBRUPTION. In rofoniiig 
to this principle, it is not meant to 
assert, os Jias been sometimes errone¬ 
ously imagined by divines,, that any 
inherent taint has descended to the 
human race, from the fidl of our Arab 
j^arents^ like a heiieditary' physical 
disease, ind^itdent of thw mn txcdnff^ 
as free agents. ^Por such a positibu 
no authority can bo fomid in m^y* pas¬ 
sage of {Scripture, when properiy con¬ 
sidered ; nor is any counteuauce given 
to it, either by our innate sense of jus¬ 
tice, or our observation of , toe Divine 
administration. What is meant is a 
diflhrent position, equally cousomni to 
the Divlim justice hnd to the expe¬ 
rience of mankind; viz,, that every 
individual ia ootn hmoctW^, ao far a* 
action ia concernedy but deeply steeped 
in evil, if indination ia considered; 
that this ^positkm is so atrongt that 
in no instance whatever is its efleet 
altogether avoidedand that, v^out 
toe most sedulous care and incessant 
efforts, aided by alt the influeimes of 
religion,, eveiy. person will iiMfVitably 
be led, under toe ^daxmared his pas- 
aiona. Into crimim aotiona > 

23. Whether such a .doctrine is con- 
wfitent With human nature, ‘may be 
left to toe innate oonsciou^ess of 
evm^y human breast Let him that 
feels himself innocent throw toe first 
stone. Whether it is cotudstmt With 
too es^perienoe of mankind in privato 
muQ?: detennin^ by ovoiy one 

from to^ conduct of toe p^tona wito 
.Whdm he is acquaintod t and toe^biotn 
extensive, and praot}cid.ibat enonaint- 
^E^ Js,.toe iaore jBtrong.<wiU be hie 

,toe eubji^ ' In toc4al 
' afsirs, and the jtmtostotdnaito^ 
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truth » loudly proclaimed in eveigr 
page pif history^ from the origin of 
the htonan moo to i&e preaeat hour. 
Never^holew, it . ia pr>Qhebly Iwt 
doctrp^ that «vw: will bp eimlnitoed 
by tBe jpwt body of mankind; 
the to it^ or deteimiimtlon 

to reeiet it, i» the mel eause of the 
whole hmumamble dieaetere, which 
in vxm age hare made demoomtio 
aecendanoy terminateih mmery, Wood- 
died, ahd nub* SuperfuuaL obaervere 
wp what hae social ameli<»tttioa 
or pdtitioal dmcussion to do with iheo'- 
b^oa) diironbe, or questions of origi- 
xuu 1^ .They might as well ask wlut 
has i^pulation to do with the passion 
of aek, or warlike triumphs with mili- 
coun^e. 

24. Concede to the popular party 
and the advocates of human periecti- 
bilitytbo principlea. with which they 
uniformly. set out> and which l^y 
bold out es axioms which lie at tiie 
foundation of all political philosophy, 
end , it utterly impossible to resist 
{he conclusions for republicau instil 
tuUons^ and self goverament for which 
they contend. Admits with them, that 
the hmnan mind is naturally iuclined 
to gentleness, benevolence, and pluL'< 
ani^py; tb^ the savi^ or the nun- 
td*. is A model every virtue ; that 
ang^ passions are infilled into the 
breast ^ in subsequwt times by 
the 'tyrani^ of kings, the delusions W 
prie^& and ^ oppression of wealth 
concede th^ dogma that the lig^t of 
IniowledM and the progress of educa* 
Uoh afe nM»d to extupate all the cruel 
cmd savage propmndties of mankind^ 
aad {a^^paro. the world for the general 
reij^ and peace; admit 

that the if pwmtted to govern, 

wiR avoid ^ psisaipiis, iniquity and 



abrayn be inclined to theude of moder- 
arion, virtue, and wisdom, it is impoa- 
i^e ,too soon to commence by uuiveiv 
sal democmtic insrituMcebs the advent 
of the second age of gold. ^ ' 

25« Ooncedle, on oth<Kr hand, to 
the C^risrisn phUoi^pher, or the ex¬ 
perienced observer of m^^ikind, the 
GonduaioiiS at which ihey both arrive; 
admit with them ^at the human heart 
contains the spring at once of good 
and of bad actions; that the former, 
though often predominant in the 
by the influence of religion, effort, and 
cultivation, aare uoifoitnly weaker in 
outset tban the ktter;^mit, whs>t 
few expwienced in the ways of man 
will be inidined to deny, Uiat the heart 
is deceitful above aR things, ,and d^ 
pemtely wicked;*' admit with them 
that the temptations to sin are power¬ 
ful, immediate, and such, as instantly 
strike and captivate the senses, tirbile 
the indtioements to virtue remote, 
slow of ^jtfwth, and^ difficult of exe¬ 
cution; aAit that immef^’nfe gmtiff- 
oatlon and pleasure are the rewards 
held out by ihe former,' and labour, 
effort, and self-denhil'the sacriAces re¬ 
quired in the combencehient by the; 
latter; admit further, that these oppo¬ 
site sets of motives to action^ are pla^ 
before bei^ univemlly desirous ,o£ 
immediate enjoyment, and in Mi^ompa- 
raiively few instances aceessibia to the 
influence of temote^ or dMiast obnsi- 
dorations: admit titete thiej^ and it 
will at once ^q^peilHhat theld^<^iielf- 
govemment k an euthe delusion; that 
&e great body of mankind, if left to 
themselves, wul’ piungeiiefa^ong into 
the career which immediate 

gratffication te th^ interests or 
passUnwi wRhout asi^; io ‘ulti¬ 
mate oonseqn^^i^i k thk 

worid or the amxt; Ihd iriolenoe, 
injustioev «&d bloodkhed^ 


both of iegie* 




tlwirtieewtimtlv»wiyeeowwiiWW 
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htuoan per{« 6 tibi 4 t^ aidoiit, in r^ed tfdiication. H ilus poaition be 
times poet the majority oi men in conceded* it at ohoe strikes at the root 
modt countries hare been unfit to be ofttepcxnibiUi^ofsneiiemfuliymtr^ 
intrusted work of legislation* ing rimmanaf^ment oi public ofib^irs to 

arid that tbef hare bej»B> in a great a "mere maj'oJ^ of men* independent 
tneasui^ of sapesaity aub|aotad 'to the n£ the qualifications of pioperfy and 
govemiDLent of' a few. Rut this, they education; since the first r^^uimte of 
allege* was owing^ ^tmoly to trie wont government is to foresee and ^uard 
of edncatioh end mteUe^tual cultiver against dimgem are not visible 

tion* which cox^lled nten teemve at to, or are disregarded by* trie m^ority 
Ireodom Quly through bloodslftd and of men; and the very derivation 
anfu^chy. A totally difGerent resuit Irie ^thet applied to tiie Bupcenae 
ha anticipated nom irie dlfiurion Being^iWu» 3 ^---'implies tha^ the 
of knowledge, the spread of education, quality of foresight, is the one which 
and .the habit of political dismisrion; ft^ms the leading charaoteristie of go- 
and great as have been the daingers of vmunent in irie Almighty Buler of 
suddenly admitting benighted man theuniverso. 

intq the exorcise m political rights, 28. These two subjects of the gen- 
they would all vanieri liks trie sb^es oral corrupt tondenoiea of trie human 
of night before the rising son o£ know- heart, and of the universal wcmt o£ 
ledge. Self-govammmr^ intrieir opjn-' for^%ht among the majori^ of men* 
ion* is easfiy acquired by tuition; the constitute the fundamental points of 
intei;e 8 t of,,the many 19 to be well difirirence between the two paities 
niled, at^ the spread ol infonnation which now divide the. world; and 
will speedily show men,^pth what neither will ever be able to maintain a 
xnesisures.iuielikelyto bedBduciveta successful combat against the other* 
that endf and what men are .'fitted to either by reason or lores of arms, but 
carry trim Jute exeouticm Above all, by constantly baaing irietr arguments 
a cessation d! war and aU its hcmns upon one or othef of these grounds; 
may be anticipated, from popular as- Sanguine visions of the future* exalted 
oeodamy, and the^establiariment of a corioeptions of iheoapacity and virtue of 
pa<nfie intereoi^ nations con- human rntme^ wamanticipationsofthe 
idstent tiiNs en joymoat of civil ultimate destinies of the spcjOi^ always 
rights by their inhidijri^ have constituted, and alwa;p will consti- 

, 27. .iThe i?^re experienced observers tute, the strength of the popular party. 
cthuml^S.«firiirs reason aft^a difiar- IheywiU*meveryage,notfBdltK>enliston 
ent numn^; , j^hcy maintain that the their side not <mJy selfi^ and the 
great distirictibn, Mwnan the mess of, vicious* who aim at the destruction of 
xn^^tkindeMthesm^ ev^restnuntcss^trieirderii^a* hu^ 

inginOatobe^phtidmonigthem^c^ and divine* but aW a eonridsrsMdaB^ 
sjlrie in trie sometimss an overffhelming, p^ion 

they are ; of the phUanthropi^ the ^^usiastic, 

and the b«^olent in an elassea. A 
eveFrankr^:a^.aH‘ nu 90 ^^ oonshuit recuvrwe^ on the other 

nothit^ ao 4tS^ the hand* to human iniquhy, a loud 

xnajorityl»q^d%ixirtri rmeiN» con- nuntiation of trie esitexit to which it 

pwmdes oK tmJc9 Mi nU a 

greh^caribas ,Mrnittsge» sedutoris ioorilcating of tiie pri&ciide* 

c<nwci;iMi that virtiie non be ettrined only by 

ulIIv MnwUui «xtdrtiQ% Vf^tgioui Mia 

^siMtod ob]^ lAkoAft hiiilidte pf 

{oveii^iti, mond »qd xoMital, qiui£|«A> 
QAtlttA 

und j etilis id ^ v»^i uAib be 


ihqM dupoMtienejffie eeiV' 

iM .pm» 


«ble «bik 0 lit:m<s 0 mi»u&kv, ondlbMy 
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mted* A» oMivion of the paefc, and 
antkilpatiDU cofiy of the future, con- 
the stt-e^h of the o^tie patty, 
so experience ahd faistozio^ 

auUu^iy furnish ■ihe stieb^ of Ihe 
othet £f^ne Ihe e&e'< Wi(»g:es 
hldto^ is hh' eld almanac; ihe othe^ 
that it is ihe great basis :on erhieh all 
politicai taowledge must 'be rwfred. 
But the hiWer'|>riuciples Tvill never be 
p]ac^ on a pih^per iottndation, nor will 
those who nold them ever assume a 
p^i^bn from which they cannot by 
poewility be forced, until they fairly 
t^e'thmr, stand on this ground, and 
boldly front ftU the obloquy to which 
it expose them. If they' do so, 
their principles,’ however disagreeable 
to human vanity, can never be over- 
bhrown; for experience will, to the 
end of time, demonstcate their imiver- 
salappiicatioQ,andthe very men who are 
most loud in declaiming against their 
£&lHehood, will in genenil, by their 
conduct, afford the most signal proof 
of their tnxth- 

29. If any doubt could eidst as to 
the warlike tendency of popul^ imrta- 
tutions, it would be removed by the 
immediate and disastrous result upon 
the tranquillity of Europe of the French 
Eevohitioh of 1848. Since Wellington 
sheathed hifl victorious sword at Paris 
in 1815, ^n«ral peace had prevailed in 
Europe, interrupt only for a short 
period by the Foheh Revolt, oonse- 
'quent on the tiiumph of the Bairioades 
in 1830. But no sooner had the gov- 
erm^nt of Louia Philippe been oveiv 
than the revolutionary party 
la ,e^?'bry country, now uncontroUed, 
bhl^ out, into evety spwies of excess, 
in its most hideous form, arose 
bh idl ^de^ Charles Albert petfidi- 
atiUhed Austria with the forces 
of Italy in Lomberdy: 

^fViiSSia; sought to wte^ 
ffuih the Ihmcs: Poland was 
presence of two 
thcustana Busmans i Hungasy 
^ of a &%htful 

Stit^e, tefttdnated'St h# by a Hus- 
Obvite only to the 

^e ih the 

danger of its 

80. these conidimiisNik^ explain a 


fact which would otherwise he wholly 
inexplicable; but the'illustrations of 
which may nevertheless be observed iii 
every page of history; via., that the 
popular and democrstic pw^, bo far 
him reeting on the prinoiides of the 
diristian r^i^on, in general evince itto 
most deadly host^ty to its tenets, and 
that its principles fomtheconua^^^ 
of the opposite body^ who endeavour 
to maintain theascendamy of property 
and educatimiL Duri^ the met fer¬ 
vour of the Kefohnation, indeed; the 
stubboin BUpportes of x^igious' free¬ 
dom farmed a tempOMoy alliance with 
political enthusiasts, and the Puritoxis 
of Cromwell stood side by fdde with 
the republicans and Fiftli-Monarchy 
men. But that was a temporary unicm, 
arising from mutuai necessity, which 
did not long survive the circumstances 
that gave it birth. . jFte%ious freedom, 
in truth, was the object fbv which the 
Protestants fou^t in the sixteenth 
cehtuty ;^V 2 l‘liberty was regarded 
only so fsHa it might prove condudye 
to spiritital independence. It wad ih 
the eighteenth century that the real 
democmiic spirit was first fuBy devel¬ 
oped, and then it waS at mice rested 
on a dogma of human pmfepdbility. 
Its advocates loudly proclaimed the na¬ 
tive innocence of num, and inculcated a 
totalemaneipatumfimm^aUtbei^^ 
of religion; and before <d 08 e of the 
contest, conten^ng parties had 

utuTCTE^ly hoisted theh^^true colours. 
Liberty, ^ilcsopW, fnhllgitiioe, Were 
iUBonbcd on the thc one 

side; rel^ion,. w^-dcxda],'dUt^^ on 
(hose of the omCr.' > ^ 

81.’ If we eoujttdefr, however, 
prindplee of tbit ChnBlala^ ^^iel|gion> 
such a result must appear at first sight 
not AHttkacwfuisii^ ^. Hom^^tan any 
rel^on (hat the 

Of me gosp^ provide fwr Ihe humble, 
and enfob the ^t among 

xhankind^ Alone of ud laiths,.it 
fimm’ ^e o^rtaet the univer¬ 

sal eqmdil^ of 

Heaven; it|SMedhSsin an ei^kftnan- 
ner:. the g^goA M the. j»>^ 
xmimoee;greftmrT^ e£ njtmxs^ 

axsd ^ ^ 
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charity to the unfortunate os the first! :4emocratic party all the world oyer; 
of .Christian gratm There was £)in6 for it at once atrikcs at the root of 
truth,.^ough much blaaphemy, in the their dreams of. human perfectibility, 
eayiug of the followers of Babmuf, that and announce, os the only remedy fur 
Jesus Christ ^vas the first iamculotte, existingeyila^tho extirpation of exiting 
Bow, th^, has it happened that a a|ui wide-spread wickedness. Jt \mt- 
faith' of thk description; inculcating scribes a contest to the many as well 
^(^IriueB so eminenriy fafourable to to the few; hut it ia not a contest 
jhe poor©r*ranks, and so subversive of with temporal x>owor, but with apiri- 
ijull distinction in the difibrent classes of tual temptation—its theatre is not the 
men, at least in moral responsibility, arena of politics, but the recesses of 
has not been universally seizeil upon the breasts of its sanguine votaries, 
ns the very corner-stone of the popular And .yet few experienced obaer^i^ 
party throughout the globe ? either of the stream of human events, 

32. Simply because it at the same or of mankind as they exist around 
time inculcates tbo doctrine of liuman them, will probably doubt that it is in 
corruption; because, if it announces that quarter only tiiat a really efflcaci- 
the nuiver^ equality of men in the ous reform can be adopted; and that 
eight of Heaven, it as loudly p-oclairas if the one tiling needful is there gene- 
their universal tendency to guilty in- mlly done, it is of comparatively little 
dnigence; because it gives no coimte- importance what is effected elsewhere, 
nance to the idea, that idterations in 33. Instead, therefore, of arriving 
social institutions, how important bo- at the conclusion, that iterations in 
ever in themselves, or the elevation of the form of govenmient should be the 
.a new class to the duties of fovemment, great object of patriotic eifoi*t, and 
wiU be of the loniit eifect ^remedying tliat important social benefits may be 
human evils, unless accompanied or ejected by such changes, unattended 
preceded by a correBx>ondiug chango in with moral improvemeiit, the precepts 
the.active dispositions of men; and of religion, equally with the results of 
constantly impresses the eternal truth, experience, point to the conclusion, 
that the onty refonn which is likely to that the only secure foundation that 
be of the lea^ efiioacy, is the reform of can be laid for general amelioration is 
the hpman heart. Sedulously avoiding in private rectitude ; that the heart is, 
the mention of external, things, hardly fitorally speaking, the fountain from 
ever, alluding to'the forms either of which the issues both of individual 
civil 0r eccleriaatical government, ex- and social improvement must flow; and 
cept to incidcate obedience to existing that unless moiul and religious cultiva- 
authorityf.^it as uniformly x>roclaim3 tion have preceded the acquisition of 
the .equal responsMity of the gover- political power, and been widely and 
nors and the governed; and imposes successfuUy diffused, it will speedily ba 
upon both^ under equal sanctions, the converted into an engine merely for in- 
dutyirfrintegrityitt conduct and chmty dulging all the worst passions of . the 
in feeling.., It loudly proclaims tiic ini- human breast And tius explains how 
quky;<of the .world aa^ .the miseries of it iiappenH that in some simple and re- 
.•mankind; Iti tells ua that a remedy ex- mote countrips, such as the Swiss can- 
istit for these imdrifoxious evils ; but it tons, even a pirre democracy hoa been 
teUs us, at the same time^ thatth&t re- found to e^kt for centuries without 
mody does. xmt cqnBkt in substituting inducing ^y public calamities; while 
the goversapent of the many > for the in others^ more advanced in civilisation, 
goveniment of ,tiie few, but iu the ad<?p- no sooner have political privileges been 
tion 1 by all> .whether in or out of au- given to the people, than they instantly 
tbority, >qf .^tbe jgoldhn rule, to do to applied them to the worst puipoe^, 
Others ^ as*' they, would ^ be doneby. fril ui^r the dominion of tiie, most 
Thmice'it.is^&at the!>reli^0nvOf..tiiie selfish chai^ctem in. the ppmmuiii,ty, 
gospel,is so geneially obnuxibus to the j and, like victorious i^Adlera ajtw ma 
• ’ . . ' ' 
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storm of a town^ broke out into the 
most unbridled excesses of rapine, lust, 
and, social condagratiou. ' It is the 
want of moral restraint which lets in 
til this flood of evils, and by removing 
all other coercion renders inevitabj^e 
the rule of force. Generally speaking, 
the danger of tlieir overwhelming so¬ 
ciety upon the acquisition of power by 
the people, is just in proportion to the 
abaenoo of religious influence, the age, 
and corrupted state of the community. 
" The necessity for external govern¬ 
ment to man/’ says Coleridge, ** is in 
an inverse ratio to the vigour of his 
Bclf-govemm^t. Where the last is 
most complete, the first is least wanted. 
Hence the more virtue the more 
liberty” 

34. This inherent corruption, let it 
be remembered, is universal It can¬ 
not be said that any class of society is 
exempt from this inherent weakness; 
or that in any Iiands, whether few or 
many, the possession of power is not 
likely to lead to its abuse.' All have 
equal need of the internial restraint of 
moral principle; and all, to improve 
that principle, require external coer¬ 
cion . W hoever asserts that the absolute 
government of kings is the best form 
of civil society, and that they may be 
safely intrusted with the uncontrolled 
direction of human affairs, is a mere 
flatterer of courts, and his opinion is 
belied by every page of histoiy. Who¬ 
ever asserts that an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy stands in need of no re¬ 
straint, because their interests are iden¬ 
tified with those of the people on their 
estates, and because the greatest efforts 
of nations have been achieved by their 
means, is not less InBensible to the evi¬ 
dence of facts, or lees apt, if hia opin¬ 
ions are implicitly followed to mislead 
and degrade mankind. Whoever as- 
eerts that the great body of the people 
are capable of the arduous duty of self- 
goveniment, that democratic institu¬ 
tions are the onl^ true foundation for 
good administration, and that abuse of 
power need never he apprehended in 
their hands, because they aro at once 
beyond its seductions, and exposed to 
its evils, is not less a syoophant of 
power than the eulogist of courts or 


the minion of aristooracy; and his 
flatteries are only the more dangerous 
that they are addressed to a larger, a 
more impassioned, and a less e^ight- 
eued circle than is to bo found cither in 
the halls of princes or the precincts of 
nobles. 

35. How, then, has it happened, if 
all mankind are thus equally corrupt, 
and disposed to farm out political 
power for no other purpose but self- 
aggrandisement, that 80 marked a dis¬ 
tinction is to bo observed in the effect 
f>f fonns of government tipon human 
society; and whence the astonishing 
variety in the progress and elevation 
of mankind at different periods of the 
world, and under the influence of dif¬ 
ferent forms of government ? The 
question is a natural one, and, if the 
foregoing principles are well founded, it 
should meet wi^ a solution in consist¬ 
ency with thorn. And a very slight 
consideration must be sufficient to ex¬ 
plain, not only how this great diversity 
has hap|>eni9d, but to point in the most 
decisive mannorto the form of govern¬ 
ment which promises the greatest so¬ 
cial happiness and xuiblic elevation. 

3fl. Siuce the creation of man, a 
vast majority, probably nine-tenths, of 
the human ra^, have existed under 
the government of single monorchs or 
chiefs exercising nearly absolute pc^wer 
within their separate princinsditics. 
Not to mention other examples that 
must be familiar to every reader, the 
whole of Asia, embracing six hundred 
millions of inhabitants, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole human race, has, 
from the earliest period to the present 
horn*, been uniformly governed by the 
absolute jfower of a single iudivifiual. 
Certain restraints upon ihe uncon¬ 
trolled exercise of human power have 
no doubt existed in the' East as well os 
in other parts of the world; but they 
consist, not in any limitation of power 
in the Bultaun or chief, but in his oc¬ 
casional dethronement; the remedy 
against the evils of oppression is not 
the limitation of authority, but the 
murder of the despot. Great as have 
been the evils which in every have 
flowed from the selfishness, the rap^ 
city, and the iniquities of those aria- 
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traty governors of their species, it is yet 
evident that there must he some gene¬ 
ral and substantial benehta which have 
resulted from their rule, or it would long 
ago have been tmninated by the com¬ 
mon couBont of mankind. Lightly as 
European ind6}>endeDce may think of 
Asiatic despotism, philosophy will not 
despise a sytAem of j^vemment under 
which two-thirds of the human race 
have eubflisted from the bt^inning of 
time; and which is bo firmly rooted 
in univeTsal consent in that }>art of the 
world, that no amount of tyranny on 
the jiart of individual sovereigns, and 
no changes resulting from religion or 
conquest, have ever made them for one 
moment think of altering it. What¬ 
ever is found to have existed to a great 
extent among mankind for a veiy long 
period, mmt necessarily have been at¬ 
tended with great practical advantages 
which have overbalanced its evils. The 
sagacioios observer of such institutions, 
if he cannot discover their utility, will 
rather suspect that his powers of ob¬ 
servation have been defective, than 
that mankind for so long a peri^, and 
over BO great a stirface, have obstinately 
persisted in what was deatruotive to 
themselves. But it is evident what 
has occasioned this uniformity of gov¬ 
ernment in the East; the advantages 
of despotism are as clearly marked as 
its evils. They consist in the rude but 
effective coercion of human passion by 
the vigorous hand of single administra¬ 
tion ; the substitution, it may be, of 
the oppression of one, for what cer¬ 
tainly would be the lieeutiousnees of 
all. 

37. Aristocratic societies are those 
which in every have made the most 

durable impresHion on human afiairs; 
and whore pa1»:ician rule has been com¬ 
bined with a certain development of 
democratic energy in socioty, they have 
led to tbe greatot and the most splen¬ 
did of human achievements. The em^ 
pires of Carthage and Rome in ancient, 
and of Great Britain in modem times, 
nufficient to demonstrate, that un¬ 
der no other form of government is it 
possible to combine sudi great and 
heroic achievements with such steady, 
and durable progress. Its evile, as those 


of all earthly things, are many, and they 
consist chiefly in the uniform tendency 
of all holders of aristocratic power to 
consider it as a patrimony fur them¬ 
selves and their dependants—instead 
of a trust to be exercised for the public 
go3d, and the consequent restriction of 
office and power to a limited circle of 
society. But amidst many and evident 
evils, these examples decisively demon¬ 
strate that such a form of government 
is at least a move in the right direction. 
No community need be afraid of going 
far astray which treads in the foo^teps 
of Rome and England. The secret of 
the prodigious ascendancy that this 
foim of government has given to the 
nations which have embraced'it, con¬ 
sists in the combination of fixity of 
purpose, arising from the durability of 
interest on the part of the holde):*if( of 
proi)ei'ty, w'hi> constitute the ruling 
power, with courage and eneigy in the 
lower classes, springing from the faci¬ 
lities given them of rising in society. 
It is the power of steam restrained from 
its frightful devastation, and subjocted 
to the guidance of firm and experienced 
hands. 

38. Democratic government has pro¬ 
duced, at diiTerent times, efiects so 
opposite and contradictory, that it is 
not surprisii^ that the opinions of men 
should be divided aa far ae the poles 
ai'e asunder, in regard to its merits. 
Examined in one view, it exhibits the 
examples of the brightot eras on which 
the eye of the historian can rest. The 
arts of Greece, the arms of Rome, the 
navy of Eng:land, the peopling of Ame¬ 
rica, have arisen from its exertiona All 
the greatest aebiovementa of the human 
mind have been effected under the in¬ 
fluence of its fervour. Whatever may 
have been the suffering and agony with 
which the convulsions it produced have 
been accompanied, tfiey have led to 
the most splendid exertions of human 
genius, and tiie vrideet spread of the 
human race. No one can contemplate 
the shores of the Mediterranean, stud¬ 
ded with the successive colonies of 
Greece, Csuihage, and Rome, or the 
Ediores of the ocean now beginn^ to 
glitter with those of Englaila, without 
seeing that to this social agent of tran* 
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scendant power it is given to effect 
the great^ and most momentouR 
changes in the diestiny of man. The 
Roman empire itself Was buitfc up of 
theicolonial settlements fmlned by its 
democratic citissens, or those of the 
Grecian repablics, on the ailjoining 
coastH of Europe and Asia. itS' con¬ 
quests were but the bursting of the 
^nds of armed and disciplined demo¬ 
cracy into the savage tribes or en¬ 
feebled menardiiea by which it waa 
eurroiimled. If Ihe French Revolution 
was to that great country a source of 
lasting evil, it ^ve it also & brief 
period of surpassing glrny; and if wc 
would seek the latent spring which, 
at an interval of two hun<lred years, 
has implanted the British race in the 
westem and southern hemisphere, wo 
shall hnd it in the efforts of the sttirdy 
Puritans in the days of Charles L, 
jind the visions of social regeneration 
in' those of William TV, and Quoen 
Victoria. 

3P, If we examine democracy in an¬ 
other view, it appeal’s the most biting 
scourge that the justice of Heaven ever 
let loose upon guilty man. At no other 
periods than when it was in the ascend¬ 
ant, and by no other agents than its 
conquests or 0 ]ipre 8 Bion, has such in¬ 
tense suiFering been inflicted on the 
human race. To the surrounding na¬ 
tions, Rome appeared a vast' fountain 
of evil, always wti'eaming over, yet al¬ 
ways full, from which devastating floods 
incesaantiy issued to overwhelm and 
destroy mankind. We may j udge how 
far and wide it laid waste the neigh- 
boiuing stiitea, from the nervous es- 
proHsion which Tacitus }7ut into the 
month of the Caledonian chief, **ubi 
solkudlfitm feeeruiu, ajfpdlani'' 
And if any doubt could exist aa tfj the 
fearful nature of the evils which repub¬ 
lican ambition brin^ upon mankind, 
they would be establmhed by the hw:t, I 
thbt in twenty years it occasioned a 
alatighter of not lesS than ton •millions 
of human beings on tlie two sides dur¬ 
ing theFmc^i Revolutionary war; and 
that such WAS the acute eufEei^ which 
was prod^wed ’throughout Europe-by 
Its trhun;^, that 'it overcame all the 
jejilousy of nations, and all tiie moliy J 


of cabinets, and induced a univei'sal 
combination of mankind to effect its 
overthrow. ■ ■ 

'40, One of the most favourite doc¬ 
trines which oveiwpreadthe world, from 
ihe principlesof theFr^ch Revolution, 
was the opinion, so readily formed, so 
perseveringly acted upon, that forma 
of goVemittent'were alUin all that 
there was no inherent or indelible dif¬ 
ference in the races of men; that cli¬ 
mate and physiml circumstancea were 
of little moment; but that one and 
the same set of republican institutions 
might with equal advantage be applied 
to all mankinds With how much ob- 
stinaej*', with what little success, this 
principle hasbeenappliedby theFi^ch 
during the fervour of their Revolution 
—by the English, during the less vehe¬ 
ment but more protracted delusions 
which have succeeded it—need be told 
to none who are ai^quainted with the 
history of the last half century* -Yet 
is'there no opinion which tiie wisest of 
men in every country haveinore strenu¬ 
ously Contested, which experience in 
every age has more decisively disproved. 
C^>meiUe hod a deeper insight into 
hmnan affaire when he observed, that 
the institutions of men require to be 
as various as their colour, character; or 
complexion.* Montesquieu was near¬ 
er the truth when he asserted, that no 
nation ever rose to durable greatnesa 
but by institutions in harmony with 
its national spirit. Gukot arrived at 
it exactly when he Said, It is by tiie 
study of politick! itfstitiitions that the 
greater part of scholars, historians, and 
l^ilosophera have sought to ascertain 
the state of soci^y" and the advance¬ 
ment of civilisation. It would have 
been wiser to fitudy the state of society 
with a view to understand its institu- 

^ —— *^par tousles cHm^s 
N‘e soflt pasbien re;;us totttos sortos d'dtats; 
Ohuque peuple'a le oona^tmo a sa uattiro, 

Qa*cm no sausait changer esnB^lai folre une 
huure, . w', ’ 

Telle est la loi .du '<lant k 

Bomb d^s Putiivora emo diversity 
I^Ma^lohienCahnentto monflrdflquQ. • 

JCt k, vesto dee ^reea k pitlihque; 

1^9 Parthoe, m Pereas, veirf^t dos aouyq* 
tdim, . ‘ ’ ■' « 

fStleSetdconsalfit etibotipwrlw Romama 
' ' Act ktebe X- 
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tiona. Be^orchetmiing^caimi^mtkvr 
tions ham beefi an effect Society pro¬ 
duces them, ere it is modified by them; 
aud instead <d seeking in eystems or 
f ormB of government what has been the 
state of the people, it is the state of the 
peo^e we should consider in determin¬ 
ing what shbuld be the form of their 
government” 

41. With how much success, this 
system has been attended in continen¬ 
ts Europe need be told to none who 
have read this history. The successive 
rise and fall of the Batavian, Ligurian, 
Parthenopeian, and the other a&liated 
Tepublioe, which surroxmded the great 
pa^ut democracy of Fans; the rapid 
fall of all the constitutions cast off on 
the mould of that of imperial France, 
in Poland, Saxony, Westphalia, the 
Kingdom of Italy; and elsewhere, de¬ 
monstrate the ext^me futility of all 
such attempts to transplant to one race 
of men or age of society the institutions 
suited to another. The similar and 

more lamentable failure of consti¬ 
tutional monarchieft propped up by 
Fiunco and England since the peace, in 
Spain and Portugal, Naples and Pied¬ 
mont, bears testimony to the same eter¬ 
nal truth. And if any doubt could ex¬ 
ist on the subject, the entire ruin of 
the whole South American republics, 
where the cause of revolution has been 
entirely successful, and the dreadful 
xnigeriesentailddonito beautifulregions 
by a succession of tyrants, too numer¬ 
ous and obscure for history to record 
their names, save as a wamiug to future 
times, is sufi^oient to place this vital 
truth beyond /the roach of dispute. 

42. The reasonings'of the learned, 
the declamations of the ardent, the 
visions of the philanthropic, have in 
every age been ralher directed against 
the oppression pf sovereigns or nobles 
than the madness of the people. This 
affords themost deoirivedemonstration, 
that the evils flowing from the hitter 
are much greater and more acute than 
those whi^ have originated with ihe 
fomcr; for ii poves tlmt the former 
have been so tolerable as to have long 
existed, and therefore have been long 
eont^laiTted of; whereas those ^ring¬ 
ing from the ktter have always been 


mtolerable, and epeedily led to iMr own 
abolition^ The evils of democracy, when 
intrusted with Iho direction of public 
affairs; have in eveiy age been found lo 
be so excessive, that they have imruedi- 
al^ly produced its overthrow. - Thus 
tlie experience of individuals does not 
always present the same numerous ex¬ 
amples of d^ncratic that it does of 
aristocratic oppression; just because 
the former species of goveimnent is so 
dreadful, that it invariably,in every old 
community, has destroyed itself ima single 
generation, while the latter has often 
maintained its dominion for hundreds, 
or even thousands of years. Histoiy, 
indeed, is full of warnings of the teiri- 
ble coniiagratioDwhioh democracy never 
fails to light up in society; and it is a 
secret consciousness of the damning 
force with which it overturns their 
doctrines, that makes the popular party 
everywhere treat its records with such 
contempt. But how many of tlio great 
body of the people, even in the beat- 
informed community, make themselves 
mostersofbistoricaliuformation? Not 
one in a hundred. Tbus, in periods of 
political convulsion, history points in 
vain to the awful baacoos of former ruin 
to warn mankind of the near approach 
of shipwreck; while })erfidiou3 demo¬ 
cracy, ever alive to the force of false¬ 
hood, or mkied by the deceitfulncss of 
sin, again for the hundredth time al¬ 
lures the unsuspecting multitude by 
the exhibition of the forbidden fruit. 
And thus it is that the strength of re¬ 
volution consists in the very magnitude 
of the falsehoods on which its promises 
are founded, and the universally-felt 
impossibility of bringing them for any 
considerable time to the test of actual 
experience. 

48. A system government founded 
on principles utterlysubversive of order, 
seourity, and property, cannot by any 
possibility maintain iteelf forany length 
of time. It must either destroy the 
community or be destroyed itself. De¬ 
mocracy, accordingly, in an old com¬ 
munity, cannot and never did exist for 
any lengthened period.^ It must either 
overthrow national freedom; and pave 
the way for the government of the 
Bword; or be itself subverted by the 
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aroused indignatiou of all tbe better possess property, and have acquired in- 
claases of manlcmd. The near approach formation : it is probable that all men, 
of tfie one or other of these results is in every rank of life, When exposed to 
inevitable, in every old community in the influence of the same temptations, 
which popular passion haa once obtain- are pretty nearly the same. But there 
ed a legislative triumph. Whidioftbe is t^ diflerence between them—^nd 
two is to obtain, depends entirely on it is an essential one in its ultimate 
the degree of moral rectitude and pub- effects upon the interests (ft mankind: 
lie spirit which pervades the commu- though the dispositions of the Aristo- 
nity where it has arisen. In ancient craticoi* Conservative party niay be just 
Qre^, the democratic republicans, as selfish at bottom as those of the Dc- 
after a brief space of glorious existence, mocratic, yot their interests keep them, 
sank utifter the inherent evils of the upon the whole, in a more beneficial 
form of government which prevailed, course of government; and their habits, 
The liberties of Rome, rudely tom by through a course of generations, render 
the ambition of the Gracchi, soon per- them more capable than the general- 
ished under the contending swoxds of ity of men of withstanding the temp- 
Oseear and Pompey; the dreams of tations of power. There are several 
French equality were speedily extin- causes which, without arising from any 
guiehed by theguillotine of Robespierre virtue in them not shared by the great 
and the sword of Napoleon. The rea- body of mankind, permanently retain 
son was, that in all these communities them in a comparatively iixocl, safe, and 
the majority were essentially selflsh and salutary system, and which, as they 
corrupt. But in Great Britain, the depend on gen^l principles, may be 
heart of the nation, amidst all its con- expected to be of univerad application, 
vulsions, haa still l^en comparatively And these causes are the following:— 
sound; mid though it has been often 45. (L) In the first place, the interest 
dazzled for a time by the false glare of of the holders of property is pertria- 
the revolutionary meteor, it has, hither- nently to protect that property from in¬ 
to at least, ever in the end fixed its jury or spoliation; whereas the interest 
gaze upon the principles of order and of the democratic body, who are for 
the precepts of religion. And while the moat part destitute of funds, is* to 
the Continental monarchies, daring the advocate such measures as, by ireueb- 
great moral earthquake of 1848, were ing upon or ultimately inducing a di- 
speedily thrown into convulsions, and vision of property, may, as they hope, 
^nquillity was restored only by the have the effect of securing for them 
power of the sword, in England alone the advantages which at present they 
order waa preserved by the steadiness do not enjoy. Accordingly, it has 
of the army and the loyalty of the ma- uniformly been found, in all a^s, that 
jority of the people, and attempted re- the holders of property advocate mea- 
Tcflution in both islands was baffled sures to protect that property; while, 
without the eflhsion of human blood- the destitute masses ere perpetually 
44. The reason why, in every age of impelled to those likely to induce reyo- 
the world, the triumph of democracy lutionary spoliation. ^ JS^estaa evpida 
has immediately, or at least shortly, no^arum rermn,** is the most prolific 
.been followed by the destruction of ^ source in troubled times of public ruin, 
tilm best interests of society, and the This, however, is a matter of^ihe very 
to^ ruin, in particular of the whole h%hestimp(n^ce; for experience lir-» 
principleB of freedom for’ which it now abun^tly. proved, what reason, 
itself cos^mded, is dearly illustrated from the begiimt^'d the world, had 
by experience; and the moment it is assci^, not oxdy the security of 
stated, it must be seen to be one of property in every class of sbeioty, 
imiVenNkl application. It is not that from the lowest to the highest, ic the 
Ae working classes of the community mainspdng of att prosperity and hap- 
are in themselves more. depraVed or piuess, both pubBo and primto, but 
more corrupted than the classes who « <Uadigencc covetous of change*'* 
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that freedom itself is never so much 
endangered as by measures havinig a 
tendency to induce the division of pro¬ 
perty, and by the success of those 
measures is immediately and irrevoc¬ 
ably destroyed. To be satisfied of this, 
ive have only to look to the condition 
of France, where measures of the most 
revolutionary and democratic charac¬ 
ter, directed against the aristocracy of 
land, of wealth, an4 of industry, were 
pursued with the most insatiate thirst, 
and crowned with the most entire suc¬ 
cess ; and in consequence, there are now 
no less than tenmilliomeighthundredand 
idxtg-ttiHi ihoHtand separcUe landed pro- 
pertiee in that lcingd(m, divided among 
St least six millions of different owners, 
while the territorial and commercial 
aristocracy is almost totally destroyed. 
And what Ixa^ been tlie result ? Sim¬ 
ply this, that the establishment or pre¬ 
servation of freedom has been render¬ 
ed utterly impm.cticable in the country, 
beef use no power remains in the state 
capable of counterbalancing the infiu- 
enco and authority of the central gov¬ 
ernment, j*esting on the armed force 
and universal patronage of tho public 
offices. 

46. (II.) In the n^t place, although 
no man who is acquainted with human 
nature would claim,, either for the 
higher ranks or more educated classes 
in tine community, any natural supe¬ 
riority in talent over their humble but 
Aot less useful brethren, yet, on the 
other hand, nothing cah be more con^ 
sonant to reason, than to assert that 
those classes in society who, from their 
affluence, possess leisure, and, from 
iheir station, have received the educa¬ 
tion requirite for acquiring extensive 
information, are more likely, in the 
long-run, to acquire and. e^ibit the 
powers necessary for benefici^ legisla¬ 
tion, tban those, who, from the neces¬ 
sities of their situation, are diained to 
d^ily toil, and, from the limited extent 
of their fWds, have been disabled from 
fkcquiring a thorough toount of in¬ 
struction. In claiming for the higher, 
and above sdl, the more highly edu¬ 
cated ranks, a superiority in me art of 
govomment to the other classes of the 
community, it is only meant to assert 


a principle of universal application, 
and which has not only been recognised 
and acted upon from the beginning of 
the world, but is perfectly familial' to 
every jpemort practically acquainted 
with the affairs of life in every de¬ 
partment. All the professions and all 
the trades into which men ore divided 
require a long education, and no in¬ 
considerable amount of actual practice; 
and, with the exception of thoa^ rare 
individusls to whom nature has ^ven 
tbepowerof mastering variousbranches 
of science or art at once, success is, in 
general, only to be acquired by con¬ 
stant and undivided attention to one. 

47. No person of a different profes¬ 
sion would think of competing with a 
physician in the treatment of a person 
afflicted with a dangerous disease, or 
with a lawyer in the management of 
an intricate or difficult lawsuit; and 
probably the most vehement supporter 
of popular rights would hesitate be¬ 
fore he gave an order to a committee 
of electors to make a coat for him, or 
intrusted the building of his house to 
delegates from many different ti'ades, 
instead of a master-builder, who had 
acquired proficiency in one of them. 
In asserting and maintaining tlie pro¬ 
position, therefore, that the classes who 
enjoy property, and have received an 
extensive education, mainly directed 
to that end as the profession to which 
they are called, are better fitted to dia- 
charge, with advant^e to tho public, 
the intricate and difficult seionoe of 
government,* than the classes which, 

* **IfcisiQhorltanc6 alone which cau create 
by tho side of government a certain numlM^r 
of offices, permauent and established, ou the 
level of the govmunent, living in its sphere, 
not unixifluenoed by tho personal interests, 
tho personal passions, which animate the 
government in its struggle against d&mo» 
cracy. Whatwo want is, ruen who naturally 
make social poUiics their study, tlieir pro¬ 
fession, aa others do jurisprudence, com¬ 
merce, agriculture, and other employmonts: 
we want a class of meu essentially politicians. 
Through a bereditaiy nobility you attain the 
end proposed: you have thus Mways ready a 
certahi nombor of men whoso ooneero ia 
public aflbirt; whose place will be the sum* 
mJt, and who will always reoeivo th^fmpul* 
slon of democracy, which will always poMess 
the preponderating votee."—OmzoT, 

OH the Peerage : CAnviQVB, IMoire dc ^His 
Phitippe^ V, scot 
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though, endowed with equal natural 
talents, have not had them directed to 
the aatne objects, or matured in the 
name manner—we only assert a fact of 
universal notoriety among maxtMnd, 
and apply to the most difficult bran A 
of knowledge the principles by which 
alone success ever has or can be at¬ 
tained in the easiest And it would 
be surprising, indeed, if the science of 
government—a branch of knowledge 
whion requires, more than any other, a 
course of unremitting study during a 
very long period, and which can never 
be master^ but by those whoso minds 
have acquired extensive information 
oh a vast variety of subjects—could bo 
as successfully pursued by those classes 
whoso time is mmost wholly absorbed 
in other pursuits, as by those who had 
made it the undivided object and study 
of tlieir life. 

48. (III.) In the third place, the in¬ 
terest of the holders of property natu¬ 
rally and unavoidably leads them not 
only to resist measiu'es of aggression 
on it, but to adopt those steps which, 
although attended with a present bur¬ 
den, promise to produce ultimate ad¬ 
vantage. Experience every day proves, 
that insensibility to the future is, with 
y&ry rare exceptions, the accompiini- 
ment of excessive poverty, and that the 
power of foresight, and of submitting 
to present burdens from a sense of ul¬ 
timate advantage, exists very nearly in 
proportion to the extent to which that 
ad^wntage is, by the possession of pro¬ 
perty, lS:ely to be enjoyed by the indi- 
vidiial or his descendants who are to 
inherit it. Hence the excf^ivc anxiety 
for the acquisition or increase of wealth 
which is so general among those who 
have attained a certain degree of afflu¬ 
ence, and the total disiregard of the 
most pressing evils of present poverty 
and future destitutioix which may in¬ 
variably be observed among those to 
whorp indigenoe has long been familiar^ 
A oopitalist has be^ known to com¬ 
mit because his fortime was 

reduced to four hundred thou^tod 
lioundd;* While a beggar tops in 
peace, v^p does not ki^ wheira he is 
toi^xidhkt next meal/ The common pro; 

’ ♦MrCtoldsmidt. ' ' 


verb, wherever extraordinai^.; care is 
conspicuous in a.domain, that “the 
eye of a master may be seen there,’* 
shows how uniformly the experience 
of mankind hos proym that, generally 
speaking, it i& in vain to look for at* 
tention to the future, bpt among those 
whose interests prepay has wound up 
with its changes. But what is true 
individuals is true also of nations; for 
what is a nation but an aggregate of 
the persons who compose it? When 
tlie Grecian sage said to the enthusias* 
tic deolainier m favour of popular go¬ 
vernment, ** You admire democracy; 
go homo and try it in your own family," 
he expressed a truth not less applicable 
to the social than the domestic con¬ 
cerns of mem 

49. (IV.) Whoever has closely ob* 
served the dispositions of large bodies 
of mankind, whether in social or politi¬ 
cal life, must have become sensiblo 
that the most uniform and lasting fea¬ 
ture by which they are distinguished 
is that of insensibility to the ftUure. 
They often make thegreatest swrifices 
at the moment when meir paeons ar& 
strongly roused, or their feelings thor¬ 
oughly awakened; and perhaps tha 
most heroic deeds recoroed in the 
anntils of the worf^ have been perform¬ 
ed under the influence of such excite¬ 
ment. But it is always present emo¬ 
tion, passion, or interest, which is with 
them the moving power. Future conse- 
qumices, remote interests, the; fate of 
unborn generations, are, to the great 
bulk of mauHnd, matter of hardly any 
concern. The reason is, that the power 
of looking, forward to, the future, and 
resisting present allurement from a re¬ 
gard to its iuter^ts, is a gift which ia 
bestowed .by Providence only on a 
limited portion of society, aiwl never is 
gcnemll^^developed, unless amongthoso 
who are either endowed with remark¬ 
able powers of thought,, or have, had 
theh* attention :forcibly drawn to. the 
future, Iw the durable interests of prc)* 
perty. Hence it is that demoemtia 
compiunitieahave be^ di^iingnidhed in 
evc^ry ago of the worW by such extraor¬ 
dinary w^t of foresight^—often redeem¬ 
ed, it is trucji when danger was passing,, 
by the most transcehdeht exertions,. 
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50. H«®co it was tLit the Carthagi¬ 
nians at one time rcfuse<i to send suc¬ 
cours to Hannibal, when a reinforce¬ 
ment of a few thousand men would 
have enabled him to overturn the Ro¬ 
man republic; and at another, consent¬ 
ed to purchase a temporal^ respite 
from its Ifostility, by giving up the 
arms, of the repufec to that inveterate 
enemy. Hence it was that all the elo¬ 
quence of Demosthenes fedled in rous¬ 
ing the Athenians to a sense of the 
danger arising from the ambition of 
Philip, and that, in the midst of his 
most splendid orations against that 
ambitious sovereign, they passed a law, 
not only appropriating the whole funds 
of the navy to the support of the public 
theatres, but denouncing the punish¬ 
ment of death against any who should 
presume to propose even that tliat poi> 
tion of the revenue should^ be restored 
to its former destination,* Thence it 
was that America urged on a naval war 
with Great Biatoin, when she had only 
four frigates arid eight sloops to pro¬ 
tect her vast defenceless and commer¬ 
cial navy; and thence it was that the 
ministry of England, under the pres- 
sui-e of undue popular infiuence, during 
the long peace which followed the 
battle of Waterloo, went on, without 
any necessity save of their own crea¬ 
tion,+ taking off one indirect tax after 
another, till they had fairly annihilated 
the noble fabric of the sinking fund, 
and rendered the national debt a hope¬ 
less bm'den upon the nation. Thence, 
too, it was that Polish? democracy 
4 tbstinately resisted all the efforts of 
Jolin Sobieski to establMi durable in¬ 
stitutions and a regular army, and fell 
at last under the swords of the sur¬ 
rounding nations, which they had 

* “Ihe tind origiually intended for the 
exigenoies of the wsr had already, been ap¬ 
propriated to the theatre; and a law was 
now enachid, on the motion of Bubulue. an 
artful Oatterer of the multitude, rendering 
It a copwed rHwe to pmpta© any change in 
this unexampled and most whimsical dis- 
was ip .Vain for Deroosthenes to 
resist the n<mular tomnt. He was opposed 
and overwhelmed by Eubulus and Denies, 
who obtained an Immense m^ority bf the 
votes—^OxUJXBl^s Gnice, C&ap. xxxv. vcd. 
Iv.p. 75, ^ ' 

t By the eoutmoticu of the currency by 
ibeAe(ofiS19« 


taken„ no means whatever to avert. 
Thence it was that Great Britain, 
under a popular government from 1815 
to 1845, suffered her military and naval 
establishments to decline in m great 
cF degree, that we have the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington ft;r the asser¬ 
tion, that the empire which conquered 
Napoleon could not, at the ckwe of 
that pex'iod, muster above ten thou¬ 
sand regular trooi^ on the co&st of 
Sussex, to save London from capture, 
and the empire from destructiomt On 
the other Land, the long and gk>rious 
existence of Rome, Venice, and Great 
Britain, when under aristocratic rule, 
clearly demonstrates, that where the 
energy of democracy is duly rcfstraincd 
and coerced by tko foresight of pa- 
triciau power, a lasting and glorious 
existence is secured for tlie state, by 
the constant effort of its rulers to 
guard against ultimate and remote 
dangers. 

5L (V.) In the fifth place, there 
arises in the ascendancy of the persons 
possessed of property and education, 
provided always that they nr^ <luly 
restrained and watched by the more 
numerous but less cducat^ classes o£ 
society, the best security which human 
weakness ever yet devisaed against the 
corrujition of government, and the 
selfish dispositions of those intrusted 
with the reins of power. Without 
doubt, the aristocratic classes are men 
as well as the republicans, and there¬ 
fore o];)en to all tlie weakness, corrup: 
tion, and vices of humanity; and, in¬ 
stalled in imresisied sovereignty, Giey 
will ever in future, as in past time, 
strive to form out the people chiefly to 
their own profit and advantage. But 
the materi^ thing is, tbuii in form 
of government, when duly temi)ored 
by freedom in the lower chisses,. thetf 
are not ]}eTmitted to act without con¬ 
trol, but are continually >vatched and 
restrained by the inferior but not less 
intdligent classes, who, being without 
the actual .poBsegsibn of jpower, are leas 
liable to the influence of its eOiTUptjonB. 
This is one of the most important ob- 
aezyations lybich can be .made ,wit^ 

t .BinxE OF Welpinqton t& Joan Bvr- 
OOYRC, Ttb JaB« 1S47* 
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refemico to thoficience of goveniment, 
aud it expkuia at onoe tEe uxiiversal 
kikire of all attempta to eBtablieh per- 
maueint good government on a demo* 
otatio and the greater chance of 
its enjoyment under a vrell-tempereS 
and checked aristocracy. The reason 
is not apparent at first Bights but, when 
stated, it is sufiiciently convincing, and 
deserves the soriouB consideration of 
every reflecting mind. 

52. **It has been often observed," 
says Mr Hume, ** that there is a wide 
difference between the judgment which 
befalls the conduct of uthorB, 'and that 
which we ourselv^ pursue when placed 
in similar circumstances. The reason 
is obvious: in judging of others, we 
are influenced by our reason and our 
feelings ; in acting for ourselves, wo 
are directed by oui* reason, oitr feel¬ 
ings, QTid our desires,'' In this simple 
observation is to be found the key, both 
to the fatal corruption which demo¬ 
cratic ascendancy never fails to pro¬ 
duce in the state, and to the more effec¬ 
tual check which, in conservative ascen¬ 
dancy, is provided at once against its 
own tendency to selfish projects, and 
the dangerous encroachments of the 
other classes of society. When the 
holders of property are in power, and 
^6 masses are in vigilant but restrained 
opposition, the majority of the com¬ 
munity, who give the tone to, public 
thought^ necessarily incline to tlxe sup¬ 
port of virtuous and patriotic jxrincipleSj 
hecauseih^ Itaoe no interest to do oilier- 
wise, Hence, although doubtless in 
€uch communities some abuses do pre- 
vaily and will prevail to the end of the 
worlds fxx>m the universal tendency to 
corruj^ion in mankind when acting 
for themselves, and impelled by their 
own interests, yet, upon the whole, the 
administration of affairs is compara- 
tiv^y pure and virtuous, and the com¬ 
munity obtains huger share of good 
government than has ever yet been ob¬ 
tained under any other form of human 
institutions. Above tJL in such oir- 
oiunstanc^ the genenu mind is pre* 
aerved untainted. Fublie spirit is gen¬ 
eral, and forms the mainspring of 
national action; it is. tmrd, because it 
has no inducement to become corrupt¬ 


[OHAP. xovi. 

ed. This invaluable temper of mind,; 
more precious far than all laws of po¬ 
litical institutions, not only presei-ves 
heart of the nation entire, and 
forms a salutaxy control upon the mea- 
suiua of the holders of power, but, by 
influencing the very atmosphere which 
they breathe, imparts a la^ shai-e of 
its glorious spirit to those in possession 
of its reins, and open to its seductions. 
And hence the long-continued public 
spiritand greatnessof the BritiBhandllo- 
mau emjiires, and of all communities in 
which powar hasbeenfor a considerable 
period in possession of the holders of 
property, and the general thought has 
been directed by the aristocracy of in¬ 
tellect. The aristocracy has been 
sufficiently coerced by popular influ¬ 
ence, to be hindered from indulging 
in tlio corruptions to which it would 
be otheiwise inclined. 

-63. But all this is totally reversed, 
when the popular leaders get them¬ 
selves iust£^ed in power, and the de¬ 
mocratic party ate in possession of an 
irresistible prepondenmee in the state. 
The moment that this fatal cliangc 
occurs, a total revolution takes place, 

; not merely in the conduct of govern¬ 
ment, but in the vigilance with which 
they are guarded and watched by the 
^eat body of the people. The demo¬ 
cratic leaders, now the holders of power 
and dispensers of influence, find them* 
selves surrounded by a host of hungry 
dojxendants, to whom necessity is law; 
and who, impelled by a secret conscious* 
ness that their political ascendancy is 
not destined to be of long duration, 
because they are disqualified to main¬ 
tain it, strive only to make the best 
use of their time, by providing for 
themselves and their relatLons at tho 
public expense, without the slightest 
regard to any consideration of tho 
public advantage; On the otlxerhand, 
the great body of the people, formerly 
so loud in their clamours against cor¬ 
ruption, and their demand fat a vir¬ 
tuous and patriotic adi^i^^tion of 
public affiiira, nowquietly pass by on the 
other side, and not only remain pass¬ 
ive spectators of, but often openly and 
with sbamelcM efeonteiy. defend, every 
species of abuBej because they profit by 
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it. Or they preserve a Btndious silence, 
and endeavour to huddle up those ne¬ 
farious, and to them beneficial 
cesses, under the cry of a reformation 
of the state in some other department, 
or a wider extension of the power 
from which ttieir leaders derive such 
considerable benefit, Thus, not only 
is the power and influence of govern¬ 
ment immediately directed to the most 
corrupt and selfish purposes, but legis¬ 
lation itself, and in the end the na¬ 
tional mind, becomes tainted with the 
same inherent and universal vice. In 
the general scramble, where eveiy one 
seems on the look-out for himself, no 
other object is attended to but the 
promotion of separate interests or class 
elevation. The public press in such a 
state of society seldom denounces, in 
general cordially supports, ail such 
abuses, because their leaders and the 
writers in its columns are benefited by 
them. Such as do venture to assail 
them, produce no sort of impression 
except on the indignant few, ■who, ex¬ 
cluded from the feast, brood, in gloomy 
silence over its excesses. What is 
worst of all, public feeling becomes 
universally and irrevocably debased, 
because the great body of the people 
profit, or hope to profit, by the corrup¬ 
tion in which the leaders of their 
party indulge. Corneille had a deep¬ 
er insight into human nature, when, 
in the inimitable declamation against 
democracy which he puts into the 
mouth of Cinnoy*^ he made this the 

* ^uand lo peuple eat mnitre, on 

n’agit qu'en tumolto; 

La voix de fa raison jam ids no se consulte; 

Lea houuours Bont vendua aux plus am- 
bitieux; 

Tj'autorit^ livr^o aux plus s^ditioux. 

Ces petits souvcralns quMl fidt pour une 
annde^ 

Voyant d*un temps ai court leur puissance 
bornee, 

Dos plus bedreux deaaolns foot avorter Id 

De pour de k laieser ft oelui quUas suit; 

Comme its out pea de part au Inenv^ duufc 
its ordonneot, 

Dans le champ do public lai^ment ils 
moisRounent, 

Assures quo ohaoun leur pardonno aiad- 
meut 

Esp^raul ft son tour un i^ell traiicment, 

he pire dea ^te, o'est r^t popUlatre.'* 

—Oinna, Act ii. acenc 1. 


greatest evil and lasting reproach of 
popular institutions. 

54. (VI.) No one can have witnessed 
the practical working of human iiaturo 
jn the various classes of society, espe¬ 
cially in highly civilised states, without 
having become sensible that there is 
another cause of the general failure and 
dreadful evils of democratic institu¬ 
tions of more general importance tliau 
any of the preceding. This is the ex¬ 
perienced inability of the human mind 
to withstand the seductions of wealth 
and the temptations of ]>ower without 
previous training, not only in h single, 
but in many prccedini/ fjeni'rations. As 
these arc the most powerful assailants 
of virtue that exist, so the combined 
efifoi-ts of several successive ages are 
required to enable man to withstand 
them. A single one is never equal to 
the conflict. Hence the rapid and hope¬ 
less degeneracy which invariably over¬ 
takes i*ude axid poor states when they 
conquer civilised and opulent ones, and 
the corresponding recldessness of the 
indigent when suddenly elevated t 
Wealth. As the nobles acquired, in 
the days of chivalry, a soft of heredi- 
taiy skill in the use of arms, and cer¬ 
tainly a hei’cditaiy grace in manners, 
which in general may still l)e witness^ 
in their deseondants, so in more pacific 
periods, they acquire, as if by descent, 
a faculty of withstanding the tempta¬ 
tions of i>ower, and often modeiating 
its exercise, to which classes unac¬ 
customed to its enjoyment have never 
been found equal. Doubtless, aristo¬ 
cratic abuses exist, and have existed 
from the beginning of the world, wher¬ 
ever such a form of government is oi* 
has been established. But, bad as they 
are, they are light in comparison of the 
evils of democratic ascendancy. Deci¬ 
sive evidence of this will be found by 
the reflecting mind in the long preva-' 
lence of, and general compiaiuts against 
the former, contrast^ed with the com¬ 
paratively rare occurcenoe and brief ex- 
latefnce ^ the latter. Insupportable 
ovils are always rapidly tenmnA^ by 
aroused indignation of. mankind, as 
acute diseases goneiaUy and quickly 
prove fatal. It is such as though op¬ 
pressive are yet “tolerable, grating but 
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ot dafitructive, M^hicli last long and 
osciie common complaint^ because ttiieir 
cuuseqiuences are generally present, 
i>5. It is not di&cult to perceive how 
it Iiappcns that a hereditary aristocrocv 
becomes in tbe course of ages imbuea 
\nth feelings which render them mpre 
callable than a changing democracy of 
resisting the temptations of power. It 
irt tliat they acquire new objects of am¬ 
bition suiteul to such a state of things, 
from the long enjoyment of the former 
ones. Wealth has ceased to be a dis¬ 
tinction, for it has become hereditary; 
power even is comjjaratively unheeded, 
for it has been long enjoyed. Ever 
covetous of distinction, the human 
mind, amidst this satiety of the ordi¬ 
nary objects of desire, works out new 
ones for itself. Eminence is sought 
in a novel ami exclusive career. Ele¬ 
gance in dress, manners, and habits, 
comes t(j be the great criterion of dis- 
iinotion : the point of honour is esta¬ 
blished, and hxes a new code of para¬ 
mount authority; common vices aro 
shunuecl, not because they are wrong, 
but because they are vulgar. These 
desires and habits, acting upon several 
successive genemtions, at length come 
to form a character among the heredi- 
taiy aristocracy which, though doubt- 
loss tainted with the usual proportion 
of the corruption of the children of 
Adam, k yot Jess x^rone than that of or¬ 
dinary men to the peculiar vices which 
arise fri>m the possession of power. 
They have learned to shun those vices^ 
not so much because of their iniquity, 
as from their being those into which 
their inferiors, when invested with au¬ 
thority, usually fall. “My janizary,*' 
says Cl^teaubriand, “ made as much of 
the ensigns of authority as if he had 
been a parvenu.'' The secret pride of 
the old noble here revealed the main 
capse of the comparative courtesy with 
which power is ip general wielded by 
the higner ranke. 

£6, llm clearest proof of the, truth 
of these principles may be seen in the 
general opinion, and it is evinced in the 
ordinary Ja^iage and habitual expres¬ 
sions of men. Tlie common proverb 
as to the consequence of putting a beg¬ 
gar on horseback, and the general ob¬ 


servation, that no man was eveyin the 
end enrichedbygcttingapriiseof twenty 
thousand pouu^ in the lottery, proves 
the universal sense of the danger of 
sudden elevation, either in rank or for¬ 
tune^ 1^0 people ever had, no man ever 
heard, a corresponding proverb as to 
the effect of setting a gentleman on 
horseback On the contrary, the ex¬ 
pressions of all modem mtions point 
to the restraint on insolence of manner 
which arises, as if by instinct, with cer¬ 
tain advantages of birtli. The word 
gentlexxiQXi shows that common ex[K;ri- 
eWe has associated mildness of demean¬ 
our with elevation of descent; “chival¬ 
rous,” the highest prawe that can he 
bestowed on manners, still points to 
homeinen as those in whom they are 
most frequently found; “courtesy," 
yet romindi us of the courtof the castlo, 
where its graces were first learned.. 
Heroic or disinterested conduct is uni¬ 
versally termed “noble”—disgraceful 
ones are stigmatised as vulgar or ig¬ 
noble. The word “gallmitry” never 
ceases to remind ub that, if personal 
courage distinguishes those of noble 
descent, it is too often allied, from the 
admiration it excites in the other sex, 
with corresponding, but in a manner 
peculiar, vices. If you ask a ixjrson of 
oithei' sex, in iho middle mnks, how 
they came to be deceived by auch fv 
one, the ans'wer generally is that they 
took him for a gentleman, one ever 

heard it afisigned ^ a reason for a de¬ 
ception,, that the cheat woe a gentleman^ 
but that they took him for a mechanic. 
Numerous associations have been form¬ 
ed, especially in this, country,, by the 
working classes for their relief; but it 
has never been found that, unless where 
their direction and the management of 
their funds Lave been taken by tho 
higher classes, they have had any last¬ 
ing success. • 

5V. Tho indignation so commonly 
expressed by the great body of jnen, 
ngainst the vices of tham.supeiior&raf- 
fords no sort of security that they, will 
not, if they have the, adopt 

them. The exiraordinoty dififei'once 
between the conduct and seatimonts 
of mankind, whoa judging of the 
actions of others and when acting 
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for tbemsclves, may be evoiy day wit- 
jiessed in the pnblk thuatres. Observe 
the eomliict of the people, and, most 
of all^ the humblest clasf^ of the com- 
’munity, when iheir feelings are roused 
by the i>erformanc 0 of a noble tragedy, 
and the eunnoiation of exalted senti- 
mentsj clothed in the colours of poetry, 
and enfor?;ed by the energy and genius 
of theatrical representation—such as 
an admiring world formerly witnessed 
in Siddons and Kemble, and our age 
has witnessed in Helen Faucit and 
Mademoiselle Rachel. How loudly are 
generous sentiments applauded; how 
enthusiastic is the ardour produced by 
patriotic emotion; how strongly does 
the very air of the theatre seem im¬ 
pregnated with the moat generous and 
patriotic sentiments ! How many in¬ 
experienced observers have been 1^ to 
imagine, when witnessing those bursts 
of lofty enthusiasm, and seeing how 
uniformly they commence with the 
humblest classes of society—^how many 
have been led to conclude that human 
nature is at bottom virtuous and pure; 
that selfishness and vice are the growth 
only of riches andpakces: and thatamplo 
security for a pure and salutary admin¬ 
istration of afiiiirs will be found in the 
admission of tlie masses of men into the 
uncontrolled direction of public affairs \ 
58. Follow out the assembled multi¬ 
tude who have been sw^ayed by sucli 
generous emotions in the theati'e, and 
«ee who fhey are, luid what they do, 
when exposed to Ihe separate influence 
of the sins which most easily beset them. 
Among tlie so recently generous and 
elevated ct-owd will be found the pro¬ 
fligate husband and tho faithless wife— 
thchArd-hearted creditor and the frau¬ 
dulent debtor—the -reckless prodigal 
4tnd the depraved libertine—the besot¬ 
ted diiinka^ and the abandoned sen- 
48UoliBt-“the cmel enemy and the per¬ 
fidious friend—thehatd-hearted egotist 
and the raiwx)rou8 foe. Among the 
many who but the evening before seem¬ 
ed animated only with the most pure 
and generous s^rriments, will be found 
overy form and variety of human 
wickedness, and by them will be prac¬ 
tised evetyd<iidbyii<'hichmau caninflict 
mtery on man. Such and so different 


is man when judgingof others according 
to his reason and feelings, and man 
wh^&n acting for himself under tlie in- 
fiuence of his reason, hisfceliugs, and hi^ 
passions. Hence it is that, during the 
oiworst periods of tlie French Revolution, 
tho sanguinary mob who had been en¬ 
tranced in the evening by the noble 
and elevating sentiments of Baqino or 
Corneille, arose in the moniirig with 
fresh vigour to pursue their career of 
selfishness and their work of blood; 
and hence it is that the enthusiastic 
masses, whose sentiments appeared so 
pure, and their feelings so exalted, iu 
the commencement of that convulsion, 
when declaiming against tho corrup¬ 
tions of power, ihat their heart.s might 
be thought to have opened within them 
the springs of heaven, became so utterly 
solfish, corrupt, and cruel, when exposed 
themselves to its temptations, that they 
appeared to have been steeped in hell. 

59. If the influences of these combin¬ 
ed cii'Gumstanccs urc taken into consi- 
deration, it will not appetu' surprising 
that cruelty has in so remarkable a 
manner been in every age tho charac¬ 
teristic of democratic government; and 
that the excess of the populace in that 
particular has in general been tho cir¬ 
cumstance that has most contributed 
to the overthrow of their power, (len- 
erally speaking, cruelty is more the re¬ 
sult, at least in civilised society, of fear, 
tlian of any settled savage diapoaition. 
Men massacre others when they are 
apprehensive of punishment or death 
themselves. It is in the secret dread 
which a democracy always entertains 
that its position in power is forced and 
unnatuml, and that it is destined ere 
long to fail under the government of 
property and intelligence, that tlie twe 
cause of the persevering onergj' with, 
which it attars both the possessions 
and the lives of the wealthier classes is 
to be found. It is not that the lower 
classes are.l>y nature more blot>dthirsty 
than the higher, but that they enter¬ 
tain a constant apprehension of falling 
again undertheir influence, and possibly, 
in that event, undergoing the piuiisb- 
ment which their criiues may have de¬ 
served. Thence the saying of 
which so well expressed the feelings (»£ 
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tli6 Jacobins of Paris, that there woe 
no hope for France till two hundred 
and eighty thousand hoods bad falleiij" 
thencethecry, *‘Down with thebonkl” 
which destroyed three-fourths of tho 
commercial wealth of America; an<( 
thence the saying, “To stop the Duke, 
go for gold j wMcb, during a period 
of revolutionary convulsion, caused 
eighteen hundre<i thousand pounds, in 
three days, to bo drawn out of the 
coffers of the Bar6c of England. In all 
these cases it is not any absolute plea- 
sure in the destruction of life or pro¬ 
perty which leads to these extreme and 
terrible measui'es, fraught with such 
awful results on the part of the demo¬ 
cracy ; it is the terror oi losing a power 
whim they are in secret conscious they 
are unht to exercise, which in reality 
is the motive of their proceedings. 
They are aware that, if their opponents 
exist, they will in the long run fall un¬ 
der their government; and therefore 
they see no chance of safety but in 
their entire destruction. 

60. (TIL) There is another most 
material point of distinction between 
the government of proi>erty and edu¬ 
cation and that of numbers, which is, 
that in tho former case the persons in¬ 
trusted with the direction of afl&iira ore 
comparatively./afi<^ftndfewin number, 
and consequently the invaluable checks 
of individual responsibility and public 
observation atta^ to them; wmie, in 
the latter,the real ruling poweris a mul¬ 
titude of perpetually changing persons, 
upon no one of whom can tho responsi¬ 
bility of any measures originating in 
pubUc opinion be hxed, ^ At tho same 
time, the rulers smd magistrates are so 
continually shifted, that t^iey avoid also 
all responsibility for the measures in 
which th^ have had on]^ a temporary 
share. It was long ago observed by 
Sallust, in the admirable declamation 
against aristocracy which he puts into 
themouthof Marius,* that the condition 
of patricians is so prominent^ and the 
light shining on them bo bright, that 
even their smalleat bults are perpetu- 

• “ Nam quanto vita iMorum prssclarior, 
tft&to hcrum Bocordia flogiltoslor. Nt pro- 
feetb itfli, si res habet, mslorum gloria pos- 
teria lumsn eat; neqne bona noque mala co¬ 
mm in occulto ^titur.***—SAUiCat, BeU* Mfj. 


ally exposed to the public gaze. It is 
the consciousness of this perpetual re¬ 
sponsibility attaching to them, which, 
in a free community, where tho opin¬ 
ion of the middle cl^es has a material 
weight in public affairs, constitutes the 
greatest and most salutary check on 
their conduct On the oth^ hand, it 
is the obscurity which numbers, throw 
over any individual of the multitude, 
and the consequent, not merely impu¬ 
nity, butliberation from all legal respon¬ 
sibility or moral control whi^ they en¬ 
joy, which constitutes one main source 
of the danger of their proceedings. “ In 
the multitude of counsellors,” says So¬ 
lomon, "there is safety.” “ Yes," said 
Dr Gregory, “but it is safety to the 
counstllorB^ not counselled; for each 
lays tho blame upon tho other.” 

61. In a democratic community, the 
greatest measures are often forced upon 
government by an insurgent pressure 
from below, without any man being 
able to tell citherwho were itsauthors, 
how it began, or where it is to end. 
Thna the state may be ultimately ruin¬ 
ed, no one knows how, or by whom. 
In the officers also, whether of the exe¬ 
cutive or judicial department, the jeal¬ 
ousy of the people at any one possess¬ 
ing power which does not flow from, 
and frequently revert to ihemselveB, is 
such, that it veiy soon becomes impos¬ 
sible either to maintain any stable sys¬ 
tem for the public government, or to 
retain experienced ability forany length 
of time in the direction of affitirs. Ro¬ 
tation of office is the principle on which 
all their appointments are rested. Tho 
moment amanbecomes acquainted with 
his official duties, he is displaced, to 
make way for another who is as ignor¬ 
ant of them as the fli^t was when he 
entered on them. Men would rather 
be ill governed by many in euccession, 
than well by afew permanently. Hen^o 
the proverbially short duration of min¬ 
isterial existence in all countries during 
periods of democratic ascendancy; and 
hence the frequent appointment even 
of judiohl offic^ in Fmice daring the 
Revolution, and in America at this 
time, during the pleasure of people, 
as evincedb^heir twole^lativehouses, 
or for a period of only a few years, [mie. 
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Chap. xc. § 74], Not the least evils of servant of the ordinary duties of life, 
democratic ascendancy be foimd but stationary and stn^nantr without 
to have originated from this cause^ and 'the enterprise which is the source of 
it affords true solution of many of improvement, and the public spirit 
the catastrophes^ both social and na* which preserves liberty. If the whole 
tioual, which have been traced in the pfditiccU powers of the state, therefore, 
preceding pages. were thrown into the hanrls of the low- 

62. (VIII.) But most of all is a sub- esiolosaQStittoouldbencarfi/aUeiJrercmd 
version of right order of society to hy the towns. About two-elevenths of 
be apprehended from the undue pre- the j)eople of Englaml inhabit towns 
pondersmee of the inhabitants of towns, which have a population of ten thou- 
which never fails to follow in the wake sand souls or upwards. A body so 
of a really democratic constitution, largo, strengthened by union, discipline, 
Sir James Mackintosh has well explain- and spiiit, wouldwithovH difficMfy dmi- 
ed the way in which thU effect takes ineer over Vfelm aawf scattered pea- 
place. A representation founded on sants. All active talent would in such 
numbers merely, would be productive a case fly to the towns, where alone ita 
of gross inequality in that very class to power could be felt The choice of 
which all others arc sacriiiced. The the country would be dictated by the 
dilference between the people of the cry of the towns, wherever it was 
country and those of towns is attended thought it was possible to take it from 
with consequences which no contrivance the quiot influence of the resident pro¬ 
of law can obviate. Towns are thenar- prietors.”*^ What a commentary on 
eery of political feeling- The frequency these words, and demonstrati on of their 
of meeting, the warmth of dtacussion, truth, has been aforded by the annals 
the variety of pursuit, the rivalahip of of England, since the Reform Bill pass- 
interest, the opportunities of infonna- ed, which gave two-thirds of the seats 
tion, oven the fluctuations and cx- in the H^uae of Commons to the mem- 
tremes of fortune, direct the minds of bers for burghs ! 
the inhabitants to public concerns, and 63. In contrasting thus the opposite . 
render them the seats of republican eflects of an aristocratic and democni- 
governments, or the preservers of tic government on human afEiirs, it is 
liberty in monarchies. But if this dif- an cpsn aristocracy that is in view; that 
ference be considerable among educat- is to say, an aristocracy blending wHh^ 
cd men, it seems immeasurable when and open to, the intermixture of the 
we contemplate its eflccts on the more moat prominent and deserving of the 
numerous oksses. Among them no middle classes of the community. If 
strong public sentiment can be kept up this is not the case—if the ruling power 
without numerous meetings. It is of the state is an aristocracy, like that 
chiefly where they are animated by a of Venice or old France, which excludes 
view of their own strength and num- all admission into its ranks of the most 
bera, and when they are stimulated by eminent and deserving of the inferior 
an doquence suited to their character, classes of society, and has obt^dnedsuch 
that the thoughts of such are directed power in the state as to be able to stifle 
to subjects so for from their common or extinguish the voice of public opin- 
feelmgs os the concerns of the common-1 ion, experience warrants assertion, 
wealth. All these aids axe necesaarily 1 that though the evils which have now 
wanting to the dispersed inhabitants of been stated are Avoided, their place is 
the country, whose frequent meetings supplied by others of a different de¬ 
axe rendered impossible by distance sexiption, less acute but more lasting, 
and poverty, who have few opporfcuni- Such agovemmentisabundantly stable 
ties of bfli^ excited by discussion and in its purposes and judicious in ite 
declamation, and very ixnx)6r£ect means councils, at least with reference to its 
of con’espondence with those at a dis- own interests; but is it equally favour^ 
tance. An agricultural people is geu- able to the development of industry, 
orally submissive to the lows, and ob- * Mackiktosh’s collected 219*220. 
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the growth of freedom, or the ad¬ 
vancing of social progress ? Have the 
briefest pages of history arisen under* 
its infliuence ? Does experience war¬ 
rant tibe assertion that it is the form of 
government most conducive to general 
felicity ? The fact will bo found to be 
<lirc(^tly the reverse, 

64. Is not ita invariable tendency to 
limit power, patronage, and office to its 
own order? to treat the middle and 
w'orkiug clasBes of society as an infe¬ 
rior Hi^ecies of creation, and rule the 
state for the exclusive and peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of its own members ? Are not 
genius, intellect, energy iu the middle 
ranks, studiously depressed; and talent 
encouraged and rewarded, only so far 
as it is exerted in their service, and 
directed by their will? Is not office 
chiefly bestowed upon inferior birth as 
the rowai’d of servility t —is not an in- 
4itinctive horror felt for independent 

and {diant ability the great 
it once of search and promotion^ 
Experience unequivocally demonstrates 
that these questions must be answered 
iu the affirmative, and renders,it evident, 
that though the evils with ^ich it is 
attended are not of eo piercing and ter¬ 
rible a kind os those which flow from 
democratic ascendancy, yet they ai^e far 
more enduring in their operation, and 
are greatly more difficult of removal, 
The ruling iiower in such a society is 
not, m in the ever-shifting wheel of 
poi>ular ascendancy, withdrawn from 
resptmsibility, but it is relieved, from 
its eflbcts. It is not unknown to pub¬ 
lic opinion, but it is able to set its ver¬ 
dict at defiance. Besting on the sup- 
{>ort of a limited class in the state, the 
interests of whose members are the 
same, it is often able to disregard en¬ 
tirely alike ^e advantage and wi^es 
eiy inferior rank-in society. 

65. OfallihepoRBesBionsofmankind, 
there is none which they at once so uni¬ 
versally desire, and so tenaciously re¬ 
tain, as power. Property itself has ntit 
been foxind to be, in general, so vehe¬ 
ment an object of contention; though 
Imquesticmably its advantages are more 
uibstantial, and its loss attended with 
grater evils.. Tlie reason is, that tbe 
contesl^ e\'en for these advantages, has 


generaUy taken place on the preli¬ 
minary question of political influence. 
Like the ramparts of a fortress, worth¬ 
less in themselvee, but commanding all 
that is valuable within their circuit, it 
Is there that the deadly battle in the 
breach has been fought. Aristocracy 
has invariably been found jr>o be to the 
lastdegrce jealousof any oncroachmeuis 
on this its most highly-prized inherit¬ 
ance ; and if not the bloodi^t, at least 
the most long-continued feuds which 
have desolated tho world, have arisen 
from the obstinate and skilful resistance 
which it has invariably made to the ef¬ 
forts of commercial wealth or popular 
ambition to bo admitted to a chore of 
its influence. From the days when the 
contests of the patricians and plebeians 
convulsed Rome during three centu¬ 
ries, and Sylla and Maidus, at the bead 
of the military force of their rival fac¬ 
tions, drenched the republic with blood, 
and disgraced it by proscriptions, to 
those when the whole world was involv¬ 
ed in the conflict of the Tiers Etat of 
France with the property of Europe, 
and the British empire was shaken to 
its oeutre by the fierce conflict of the 
aristocratic and democratic parties on 
the arena of parliamentary reform, this 
has been the most lasting object of con¬ 
tention among mankind. And so vehe¬ 
ment has been the discoid which it has 
occasioned, and so furious the passions 
developed during its continuance, that 
EnriaM is tho. only exaniple recorded 
in history iu wliich they have not led 
quickly to the total destruction of free¬ 
dom, either by fhe despotiflm inv^ni- 
ably following on democratic triumph, 
or by the binding fetters winch prti- 
claim the victory of aristoeratic power. 
And perhaps even among itsinhabitante 
the evil is only adjourned, and demo¬ 
cratic triumph has implanted, if not an 
aetite, yet a wasting mortol maladjr 

in the British empire. ^ 

66. It was the plaintive concltiriou 
of the Homan annalist,* that liberty 
moulded from the blending of the aris- 

* '*<Mnctn8 natlonosetttTbea*popaluaaut 
pripiores aut slngaH rogiwit. 
et con^tatireipuhlic© forma ,3aijda0nfacffius 
qtittm evenivo, «cd ri eveuit, 
essti potsst.'VTA-ciTtra, 
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tocratic* democratic, and monarchical 
p*)wer.s, is alovr of gi’owdi, diflicult of 
mainteitance, quick of decay. Subse¬ 
quent exi)eneuce has added fresh proofs 
of the observation of Tacitus, and yet 
illustmted not less forcibly the incom¬ 
parable energy which is communicated 
to tnanki:q^i during the brief period 
which elapses between the tet expan¬ 
sion and last triumph of democratic 
vigour. The Roman empire in ancient, 
the British in modern times, have for 
ever demonstrated this important 
truth. The first conquered the world 
by its arms, and humanised it by its 
wisdom ; the second subjected the 
waves to its dominion, and spread 
along its shores the light of knowledge, 
the institutions of civilisation, the 
blessings of I'eligion. But it is only 
a brief period of such trmiacendent 
brightness which Providence allows to 
any nation. Its advent marks the ef- 
fioresceuoe of civilisation, and is gene¬ 
rally contemporary with tlie highest 
point of natioml fortunes. Its decline 
is followed by a total decay of tjoeial 
growth, and a speedy termination of 
national existence. This is not a mere 
fanciful analogy, suggested by the oft- 
observed resemblance between indivi¬ 
dual and national growth, but a part 
of that mysterious unity of design 
which nms through every part of the 
creation, and unites in one harmonious 
system the minutest object in the 
material, and the grandest revolutions 
in the moral world. 

67. Kor is the reason difficult to be 
discerned which has led to the estab¬ 
lishment of this moral law. Such is 
the surpassing force of the power which 
during this brief period is brought to 
bear on human flairs, and such the 
energy which during its continuance 
it oommunicatea to mankind, that its 
/Jong e^istenco would prove inconsist¬ 
ent with the independent existence of 
nations Demoemtio vigour, guided 
by aristocratic direction, is invincible. 
If to any nation were given, for a 
aeries of ages, the oombined msdom 
and energy of Rome, from fhe days of 
Hannibal to those of Qracchtis, or of 
. £n^nd, from those of Chatham to 
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those of Wellington, it would infallibly 
acquire the empire of the world. Am 
Providence, therefore, in its wisdom, 
hos established the diversity of nations, 
and allotted to eacli the performance 
< 1 ^ its appropriate part on the general 
theatre, it baa wisely onlained that to 
none an immortal existence should bo 
assigned; but that each, after its part 
has been performed, should be removed 
from the scene, and make way for its 
destined successors on the stage, l^a- 
tional vanity, social partiality, may 
contest this progress, and contend on 
tb'o principle of perfectibility for the 
perpetual endurance of particular com¬ 
munities. Exit experience gives no 
countenance to these ideas; and pro¬ 
bably an attentive observer of the signs 
of the times in tliose nations where 
such expectations are most generally 
indulged, will discover no equivocal in¬ 
dications of its approach to the common 
chameMiouso of mortality. 

68. Observation readily suggests tlio 
causes to which the invariable tendency 
to decay in human institutions is owing. 
In this, ^as in many other cases, wo see 
the operation of the same principle in 
the path of private life as the general 
fate of nations. It is sin which has 
brought death to nations as well as in¬ 
dividuals. It is the multiplication of 
selfish desires, artificial enjoyments, 
indolent or luxurious habits, conse¬ 
quent upon the increase of we^th and 
the long continuance of civilisation, 
which prove fatal to the virtue, patii- 
otism, and self-denial which are essen¬ 
tial to national prosperity. The thirst 
for 'riches comes to supersede every< 
other desii'e. Patriotism iteelf yiolc^ 
to its vehemence.* “ Wealth accumu¬ 
lates, and men decay." Opulence, from 
the incessant effort to augment it, grows 
up into immense masses, fatal to the 
virtue ol its possessors, on the one 
hand^ and indigence multiplies wdth 
fearful rapidiiy, destnictive to public 
sequrity, on the other. The gr^ be¬ 
come covetous, the poor reckless. Self¬ 
ish opulence ceases to be patriotic, 
destitute misery to bo obedient* Grasp- 

* ** E^reptf’ y 9 irXdvrgft tuu 

EcRinoKs, ctfO. 

. Zjl 
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ing wealth starves the state, turbulent 
poverty fears not . to overturn it: the 
xiation becomes poor, its magnates rich. 

Pro his bos habeTuus luxuiiaiaatque 
avaritiam; pubiioe egestatem^ privatim 
opulentiam; laudamua diyitias, sequin 
mut iuertiam; inter l^nos et malos 
nullum discrimen; omnia virtutis pne- 
xoia ambitio possidet.’* t Happy the 
nation which sees in its intemu condi¬ 
tion none of the efTects of greatness 
vdkich Cato observed and Se^ust has 
recorded ! Such a state may antici¬ 
pate prolonged, possibly immortal ex¬ 
istence ; but where are we to hnd it 
amidst the passions, the vices, and the 
follies of the world ? 

69. That the religion and institu¬ 
tions of modem times have given a 
much longer lease of life to the nations 
of Europe than were, enjoyed by those 
of antiquity, must he obvious to the 
most superficial observer. In Asia, the 
vigour of the chief who seizes the dia¬ 
dem rarely descends to his successor 
who inherits it; and even the hardi^ 
hood of a new race of northern con- 
i^uerors is found, after a few genersr 
uons, to be irrecoverably merged in 
the e6reminac^ of their subj ects. Hence 
Hie exiraordinary facility with which 
they are overturned, and the perpetual 
altematioiu of external conquest* and 
internal cormption which marks every 
age of Asiatic histoiy* In Europe, on 
the other hand, it is at once evi^nt 
that a more durable order of things 
has been induced with the free spirit 
which, from the days of Agamemnon, 
seems to have been the distinctive 
mark of the race of Japhet. Th<mgh 
the. seeds of evil are not less generally 
implanted in them than elsewhere 
among mankind, yet they ore combated 
wiHi a vigour, and counteracted by a 
salient principle of life unknown in 
any other quarter of the globe. This 
was apparent in the glorious achieve¬ 
ments, immortd gezuus, and long duta^ 
tion of the Ureeian and Italian repub¬ 
lics ; and it is still more' coni^iouous 

* ** Instead of these virtues, we have lux¬ 
ury and avaHce: public wont, private liHies. 
We praise wealth, we follow indolence. All 
distincUon oMes between the good and bad i 
ambition eardea off all tberewmaeff vinue." 

CatUifie War, 
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in the states of modem times, which 
have already attained, without any 
decisive symptoms of decrepitude, a 
length of existence exceeding that al¬ 
lotted even to the enduring fortitude 
of ancient Rome. 

70. But nothing warrants the asaor- 
tion that these superior ^powers of 
vitality have extinguished Hie seeds of 
mortality, or that the communities of 
Europe have attained such a degree of 
stabiUty as to be able tu defy alike the 
shock of external disaster and the 
mouldering of internal decay. The 
strife of f^tion, the growth of luxury, 
the private wealth, the public poverty, 
the selfishness of the few, the profligacy 
of the many, which were marked as 
the premonitory symptonas of decline 
in the states of antiquity, are equally 
conspicuous in modem times. The 
southern states of Europe appear to be 
irrevocably entangled in the meshes of 
private enjoyment; possibly the north¬ 
ern ore not yet fully immersed, only 
because they were longer of tasting ita 
sweets. There is more vigour in them, 
because energy is impressed on man 
by the rigours of the climate in which 
he dwells; but vigour alone will not 
insure national existence any more than 
it will individual prosperity. Every¬ 
thing depends on the direction which 
it takea Turned to selfish ends, it 
will only accelerate the approach to 
public ruin. There is nothing in the 
civilisation around us which authorises 
either the belief or Hio wish that it 
should be perpetual This may at 
least with confidence be affirmed, that 
length of life is given to us, equally as 
to our predecessors, just in proportion 
to the duration of public and private 
virtues; and that the only elixir of 
life which can be given to empires is 
to be found in the virtue and resolu- 
Hon of their inhabitants. 

71. And this illustrates the final 
cause of a peculiarity in the condition 

I of the species, which has long been the 
I subject of mistake or lamentation. 

I This is the universal prevalence of 
; War among mankind. If the eflkct 
of this terrible scourge in itself be con¬ 
sidered upon the immediate happiness 
or miseiiy of the human race, it must 
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appearthe most umaitigated evil which 
the justice or wrath of Heaven has let 
loose upon guilty men. If we reflect 
that its object is to train mankind up 
to mutual slaughter, and direct the 
whole energies and powers of the hu- 
man mind to the destruction of the 
species, it js impossible to deny that 
it appears at first sight in no other 
light than a devastating evil. Philo* 
sopliers and philanthropists, accord* 
ingjy, have concurred tom the earliest 
times in regarding it in this light—in 
deprocating mut^ hostility and na¬ 
tional passions as the most dreadful 
evils which can afflict the world, and 
earnestly endeavouring by all means 
in their power to diminish the to* 
quency of this dreadful scourge of 
humanity. Sanguine hopes were en* 
tertained, at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, that a new 
ora in this important particular had 
opened upon the species. It was ex¬ 
pected that former contests, stimu¬ 
lated by the ambition of kings and the 
rivalry of miniflfcera, would pease ; and 
that, by the accession to power of the 
class who were the principal sufferers I 
by hostilities, the disposition to wage 
them would at once be terminated 
It bad come to pass as a general axiom, 
that war was the consequence of mon¬ 
archical and aristocratic governments, 
and would disappear with their re¬ 
moval ; and gonei'al applause followed 
the humane sentiment of the poet— 

•‘War is a game which, wore the people wise. 

Kings should not play at,** 

72. But when the matter was put to 
tho test, experience soon demonstrated, 
what had long been known to the few 
observers of historical facta, fdiat these 
expectations were entirely illusory, and 
that not only was the tendency to war 
noways diminiBhed, but it was fearfully 
increased by the augmentation of po¬ 
pular power. pasaions, it was 

then tond, came tp agitate not only 
the rulers, but the masses of men; the 
iaterexts of whole classes in one com- 
xftiXbHy were thought to be arrayed 
ag^nst those of the corresponding ones 
manother; and the**fnt^*s utile heh 
2vni ** was found to meet with innume¬ 
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rable advocates in a period of revolu¬ 
tion^ excitement and distress. Ac¬ 
cordingly, tho warlike propensities 
never appeal^ ,eo strong as in the 
newly-emancipat^ French people; and 
the longest, the bloodiest, and the 
moat devastating war recorded in mo¬ 
dem annals, was fhe immediate conse¬ 
quence of the pocifle dreams of the 
authors of their philosophic Revolu¬ 
tion. Nor have these aggressive pro¬ 
pensities been confined to fhe vehement 
passions of that dreadful convulsion. 
They have been not less conspicuous 
in other states, during periods of com¬ 
parative repose. England, since the 
popular revolution of 1832, has ad¬ 
vanced with accelerated steps, and with 
the entire concurrence of its inhabi¬ 
tants, in the career of Orientfld con¬ 
quest ; Cabul and Nankin have seen 
its standards ; the Ameers, the Sikhs 
liave been subdued by its arms; Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand have become 
the seats of its colonisation. Amidst 
' incessant declamations on the blessings 
of peace by the Transatlantic orators, 
the United States of America have en¬ 
tered on the path of foreign aggression 
with a fixity of purpose, and disregard 
of the rights, of others, Worthy to be 
placed beside the policy of tho Roman 
conquerors of the world.* They have 
siibdued the Mexicans, defrauded the 
English of Maine, stretched into Ore¬ 
gon, crossed the Rocky Mountains, and 
acquired in Oalifoi*nia toasures destined 
perhaps to effect a social revolution in 
the worid. And the first effect of the 
French Revolution of 1848 was to light 
up the flames of war in every country 
of Europe; to superadd to the contests 
of interest, those of passion and race; 
to arm not only the National Guard 
against the Red Republican, but the 
Italian against the German, the Prus- 
skm against the Dane, the Bohemian 
against the Aiiietrian, the Muscovite 
dgainst thcMagyar, and drench Europe 

* Quincy Adams, in bis speech in the Oan- 
gress on the Oregon question, openly rested 
tbeir alleged right to that territory on the Di¬ 
vine principle, ** Re^rfenish the earth, and 
subdue it.** This idea has been often felt be¬ 
fore, but this was the first time it was ever 
announced as a vindication of oonquest in a 
grave legislative assembly. 
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witli blood, to be stayed only by the 
triumph of the arlfftocmtio princijile, 
at least in the first stage of the contest. 

73. If this world were the final rest- 
ing place of inau—if it were intended 
to be the seat of unbroken happine^^, 
uiid the human mind was so innocent, 
and so deserving, aa to be capable of en¬ 
joying unmixed felicity, such a marked 
mid irretrievable tendency in human 
affairs might well be a subject of nn- 
mingled regret. But if the real condi¬ 
tion of mankind be considered, and 
the necessity of sufi'ering to the purifi¬ 
cation of the human heart taken into 
consideration, the reflecting obsenrer 
will incline to a veiy diiSerent view of 
the matter. That war is an unbounded 
source of human sufiering to those 
engaged in or affected by it, can be 
doubted by none; and if any were dis¬ 
posed to be sceptical on tlie subject, 
his hesitation would probably be re¬ 
moved by a considenition of the de¬ 
vastating campaigns that followed the 
French Revolution. But is not suffer¬ 
ing neoesBaiy to the purification if the 
human heart 1 Is it not in that ordeal 
that its selfishness, its corrupdbns, and 
its staitiH are washed out ? Have we 
not been told by the highest authority, 
that man is made perfect by suffering? 
Is not misfortune, anxiety, and dis¬ 
tress, the severe but sal utajy school of 
individiuil improvement? And what 
is war, but ajixiety, distress, and often 
anguish to nations ? 

74. Ita great and lasting effect is, to 
0 (junteract the cono^tration of human 
interests upon individual interests—to 
awaken the patriotic and generous af¬ 
fections—to rouse that general ardour 
which, spreadmg from breast to breast, 
obliterates for a time the selfishness of 
private ambition, and leads to the ele¬ 
vating admission of heroic feelinj^. 
Peace eidiibitfl the enChantiii^proBp^ 
of rich fidds, ffourkhing <nties, spacious 
liarbours, growing wealtti, and undis¬ 
turbed tranquillity; but beneath that 
Biuiling Sur^e are to be found the 
rankest and most dangerous prions 
of the human breast. There it is that 
pleasure sp^ds its lures, and interest 
ita attractions, and cupidity its selfish¬ 
ness, There are to be found the hard- 
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hearted master and the reckless servant, 
the princely landlord and the destituio 
tenant, the profligate husband and the 
faithless wife, corrwmpfire et cor- 
mmpi 8(mdum vocatwr”* The war of 
weapons ceases, but that of interest 
begins: the battle-field is no longer 
j. stained with blood ; bul* from the 
senate-house issue decrees, and frotn 
the- ascendancy of 'a particular class in 
the state is dated a series of measures, 
which plunge every other class in hope¬ 
less difficulties, and in the end prove 
fatal to tlie fortunes of the state. With 
the triumph of the monied Roman 
patricians, began the misery of the 
plebeians and tho decline of the em¬ 
pire ; with the ascendancy of the Eng¬ 
lish towns in the legislature, the most 
wide-spread suffering England has ever 
known. 

——“Ihfulhopc 

TjThen violence had ceasod, and War on earth, 
AU would have then gone well, peace would 
have crown’d 

With length of happy days the race of man: 
But 1 was far deceived; for uow 1 see 
Beace to corruptno less than war to waste." f 

Amidst war are to bo seen the ravaged 
field and the sacked city, tho slaugh¬ 
tered multitude and famished group, 
the tear of the widow and the groatii? 
of the fatherless; but amidst all that 
scene of unutterable woe, the generous 
and noble affections often acquire ex¬ 
traordinary forca Selfishness gives 
place to patriotism, cupidity to disin¬ 
terestedness, luxury to self-denial, and 
heroic virtue arises out of the extremity 
of Buffering. Even the poignancy of 
-individual distress is alleviated by the 
numbers who simultaneously share it. 
Idiseiy ceases to be ovmwhelming when 
it is no longer solitary; individual loss 
is drowned in the feeling of common 
sympathy, peace • may give' men a 
larger share of the enjoymentB and. 
Oomforts of this world, but war often 
renders them fitter for a future stBite 
of existence; and it is by the altema- 
j tion of both that they ore best fitted 
for the duties of the one, and the des¬ 
tiny of the other. * 

* ** And to corrupt, and be oomipted, la 
called tlie inanuors of tho age-^-^TACiro^ 
iioribua Qefmanorttiru 
t i*aradi8e Zosf, xi; 780. 
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75. Whoever haft surveyed, either in 
the annals of mankind or iu the obser¬ 
vation of society around him, tho ejects 
of peace, opulence, and long-continued 
prosperity npoti human <^ia^ter, and 
the heroic virtues M^hich are <^ed 
forth in mankind by the ai-rival of 
times pregnant -with disaster and alarm, 
will probably have little doubt of the 
truth of titeae observations. But they 
are demonstrated in a way tliat must 
bring conviction home to the most in¬ 
credulous, by the result of the wars of 
the French Revolution. At the com¬ 
mencement of the period, Belfishness, 
iii'esolutioD, and cupidity distinguished 
aU the measures of cabinets; languor, 
inertness, and proneuess to delusion,^ 
chameteriBed the people; mildness and 
toleration were daily becoming more 
prevalent in the administration of gov¬ 
ernment; and a general paci&c spirit 
characterised the age. Thence it was 
that Gibbon then lamented that the 
world would never again see the vast 
convulsions, themoving incidents which 
had occurred in ancient times, and 
which furnished so many subjects for 
the immortal historic pencils of Greece 
and Rome. But amidst all this seem¬ 
ing philanthropy and happiness, s^- 
islincE^, that grand source of human 
coiTuption, was daily extending its in- 
£uence tlirough every rank; and the 
human mind, enervated by repose, was 
losing its manly virtues amidst the 
unbroken spread of enjoyments. Wo 
may judge of the subtle poison which 
was then debasing Europ^ society, 
and especially the boosts centre of 
its civilisation in.France, from the cor¬ 
responding evils which we now^ from 
a similar cause, see around us. And 
the eilect of it appeared in the clearest 
manner in the measures alike of govern¬ 
ment and the people over aU Europe; 
for self-aggrandisement and selhshness 
characterised them all 

76. The SB^fishneas of the SVench 
aristocracy first induced the evils which 
brought about the Revolution; the 
selfishness of the privileged classes 
postponed till it woe too late that 
e^uiUisation of public burdens which 
might have avertt^. its evils; tho self¬ 
ishness of the Church impeded that | 


just and beneficent spread of religious 
institutions, which could alone have 
combated its horrors. Nor was the 
infiu^ce of the same evil principle 
less evident in ,tho conduct of all the 
^tiona who were successively called 
into the field to combat the powers of 
wickedness. Great Britain, from a self¬ 
ish passion for ecjonomy in her people, 
w^as in the beginning powerless at land 
to maintain the conflict; tho forces 
she did put forth were wasted in the 
prosecution of “British objects” at 
Dunkirk, when they might, by co-oper¬ 
ating with the Allies, have niarehed to 
Paris, and crushed the hydra in itw 
cradle. Prussia etaxv(*d the. war on 
the Rhine, and at length withdrew 
from the alliance, to prosecute her 
schemes of ambition, and secure her 
ill-gotten gains in Folaaid. Austria 
aluindoned Flanders, the gate of Eu¬ 
rope, to France, in order to concentrate 
her forces in Italy, and obtain in tho 
spoliation of Venice a compensation 
for the surrender of Belgium. Prussia 
halt<|d her armies on the Vistula, and 
stained her standards by the massacre 
at Warsaw, when they might have 
been ennobled by the capture of Paris. 
In all these instances, each of ivhich 
singly was attended with difsa-strous 
efiTects to the cause of freedom, and 
which, taken together, induced un¬ 
heard-of calamities, it was the selfish 
interest of tho difierent classes of so¬ 
ciety or nations who were successively 
called on to make sacrifices for the 
public good, which was the secret 
spring that induced the evil. And 
fiuoh is ever the tendency of man in 
prosperous and pacific times. 

77. Turn now to tho deeds of hero¬ 
ism and disinterestedness which have 
for ever signalised the annals of the 
French Revolution, and say whether 
or not it is good for nations, as well as 
individuals, to be in affliction. Where 
was the selfishness of the French no¬ 
bility when they were led out to the 
Boafibld by the Jacobins? where the 
corruptions of the court when Louis 
XVL was immured in the Temple ? 
Con the annala of hupianity boast more 
glorious deeds of devotion, heroism, 
and mugmuiiQuly, than were exhibited 
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even hy tbe corrupted cirdes of Paris 
duzi!^ the Reign of Terrori or by the 
clex^ of France^ both di|^lfied and 
rur^ in the daya of ^eir suffering f 
Vn^i would the democratic party over 
world give to be able to tear 
deathless pages of Ija VendSe out of 
the volumes of history ? The eelfiah- 
ness of Prussia, punished by the disas¬ 
ter of Jena and six years of bondage, 
was gloriously expiated by the resur¬ 
rection of lolS and the triumph of 
the Katzbach; the ambition of Russia 
by the carnage of Borodino and the 
devotion of Leipsic. Can peace, with 
all its charities, produce so sublime an 
instance of generous spirit as that 
which dred the torches of Moscow? 
or so illustrious an example of patriotic 
fervour as manned the ramparts of 
Saragossa? Well might the Jacobins 
call Sieir dread instrument “ the holy 
guillotine;” for what sublime virtues 
has it brought to light! 

78w Even nations the most calculat¬ 
ing, a£d empires the most stable, caught 
the generous darned and were ii|; the 
end dignified by deeds of heroism, to 
which nothing superior is to be found 
in the annals of mankind. Who could 
recogniso the tanacious rule of the 
Austrian aristocracy in the devotion 
of Afipem, or the money-seeking Ger¬ 
man mountaineer in the enthi^iaam 
of the ^ Great Britain blasted 
the prospects of European deliverance 
by the niggardly parsimony of former 
times, wldch par^ysed her efforts in 
the commencement of the war, and 
selfish direction which idio so long 
gave to her efforts, she washed out her 
national sins by suffering; and the 
annals of the world cannot present so 
glorious an example of generous ardour 
and persevering constancy, as was ex¬ 
hibit^ by all oiasses in the British 
Islands b^re its termination. * Thus, 
whOe the subtle poisote of human cor* 
ruption spreads mth fittal rapidity dur¬ 
ing the tranquillity and enjoyment of 
peace, the ms^y leahngis, the generous 
sections, are nursedaimi&t the tumult 
and horrors of war. And eithongh the 
actual agents in it tpay become habitu¬ 
ated to bloodidmd and xbpiue, a com'* 
peimtibn, and tnore than a emopensa* 


tion, arises in the noble and disinter¬ 
ested feelings whirii are ofteu generally 
drawn forth in the community. Per¬ 
petual war would transform men into 
beasts Of prey—perpetual peace reduce 
them to beai^ of burden; the altema- 
tiou of both is indispensable to the mix¬ 
ed tendencies to good and«evil which 
exist in mankind. Mutual slaughter 
may be dispensed with when the seeds 
of corruption are extirpated from the 
human breast, but not till then. ' 

79, It is observed by Montesquieu, 
that the great peculiarity of the physi¬ 
cal conformation of Asia is, that the 
steppes or deserts, which must for ever 
form the abode only of pastoral na¬ 
tions, are brought into close proximity 
with the alluv^^ plains, w^hich speedily 
become th.e scenes of agricultural riches 
and the abode of commercial opulence; 
and that this is ^e true reason of the 
violent revolutions, not merely of dy¬ 
nasties but of empires, which in every 
age have distinguished the history of 
that great portion of the globe. There 
can be no doubt that the observation 
is well founded; and it may bo added, 
that, another peculiarity, not less im¬ 
portant, is to be found iu the vast 
extent of those pastorsd districts, and 
the consequent facility of transporting 
large bodies of men from one pai't of 
the continent to another, how distant 
soever. The nomad mce, wandering 
with their flocks and herds over bound¬ 
less plains covered with grass, meet with 
no impediment to their progress from 
the banks of the Amour to those of 
the Volga, ^ife is spent in travelling: 
continents are almost unconsciously 
traversed in the search of daily food. 
Subsistence is everywhere found, for it 
Hea beneath their feet. This circum- 
stance at once provides for the easy 
dispersion of the pastoral of 

mankind, even from the confined of 
China to the shores of the Atlantic, in 
^rly age^, and the occasiOiud aocumu- 
lation of their anned forces, under 
popular leaders, at later times, in sUch 
multitudes, and animated wfth such 
fervour, as to be altogetbw irresistible. 
And at Ihe same time 
inusenres, at the very edge of eWSisar 
an armed furc^au ea^eiic mil* 
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capable, when its action is required, of 
regeoerating, by subduiz;^,. their ncher 
therefore more corrupted neigh¬ 
bours. 

80. Europe and America, again, have 
an entirely different physical conforma¬ 
tion. No arid deserts there retain the 
children of Jaj^et, in every successive 
generation* in the rude habits and 
mingled virtues and vices of their 
fathers; no table-lauds or boundless 
steppes bring the warriors of the desert 
into close proximity with the cities of 
the plain, or the riches and vices of 
civilisation. The level face of the 
greater i»art of the country renders it 
susceptible of the labour of agricul¬ 
ture ; mineral riches at once invite aud 
reward the toils of the artisan: the 
deep indeutatious of the oaast, and 
numerous inland seas, let in, to the 
very heart of tho continents, the wealth 
and interests of commerce. The savage 
exists, but he is only the feeble and 
isolated hunter of the forest, who ffies 
and perishes before the advance of 
civUisatiou. External danger, there¬ 
fore, is comparatively unknown: the 
riches of civilisatiozL need no longer 
fear the rapine of the desert; the con¬ 
tests of nations lead only to mutual im-1 
provement in the military art, and a 
more decided saperiority over the other 
families of mankind, ^undless facili¬ 
ties for the multiplication and exten¬ 
sion of this race are afforded.; and the! 
race of Japhet can securely perform its 
destined misdiou of overspreading and 
subduing the earth. The forest im¬ 
pedes the migration of them in early, 
the labours of agrioultme, or the arts, 
retain them in their homes, in latei* 
times. But Providence had not been 
unmindful of the necessity of regene¬ 
ration by suffering, whi^ for ever 
attaches to tho oon^upt nature of man. 
Gontesta are provided; the means of 
restoring energy, of combating selffsh- 
ness, ar^ prepared But they are suited 
to the stationary abode, and yet ad¬ 
vancing civilisation of the species. 
!J^ey ere found not in the horrors of 
^rmgn oonqu^t, but the vehvo^encd 
'oi' intemal oontentzon; they taring 
nqt ffrom the paasi^ cd the ten^ but 
l^dse of the forum. 


81. It was not without a deep and 
prophetic insight into the future pro¬ 
gress of the species, that this different 
conformation was given to the Asiatic 
and European continents. Had the 
case been reversed—had European in¬ 
dustry and civilisation existed close to 
the Asiatic steppes, and Asiatic wealth 
aud corruption been sheltered from 
invasion by the European or American 
forests, the progress of the species 
would have been rendered impossible. 
The expansive energy and enduring 
constancy of the race of Japhet, would 
have been swept away, ere they ac¬ 
quired strength, by the sabres of the 
children of Shem; the guilty capitals 
of Babylon and Nineveh woUld have 
permanently debased the race of men 
by their pleasures and effeminacy. But 
the foreseeing wisdom of Providence 
had provided, anterior to the creation 
of man, not only the seats for his 
species, but the necessary means of 
correcting its vices. The energy of 
the desert for ever stands in the midst 
of ^iatic opulence, to punish at the 
appointed season its corruptions, aud 
regenerate its possessors by the infu¬ 
sion of hardy blood : the energy of de¬ 
mocracy for ever dwells in the bosom 
of European society, to pmify its vices 
in the scliool of suffering, and diffuseits 
powerful offVshoots through the remot¬ 
est regions of the earth. The means of 
rapid and general migration are given 
to the in the infancy, to the ktter 
in the maturity of civilisation : to the 
former, tho steppe, Uie camel* the Arab 
steed—^to the latter, the sail, the ocean, 
ihe steam-ship. The migratory paa- 
aions spring up at the same periods: 
in the East they were coeval with 
Abraham^in the West they acquired 
their full intensity in that of Watt. 

82. Historians in ail ages have exert¬ 
ed their powers in painting the dread¬ 
ful devai^tioas produced by the i^ri- 
odieal irruptions of the Tartar tribes 
into the smiling plains of southern 
Aeia; pymnids of heads which 
marked where their sabres had been, 
and the sack, conffagration, and ruin, 
which have ever attended their foot¬ 
steps. But, admitti^ the terrible 
natujm of whirlwinds which have 
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thus passed over the earth, it i« the 
height of error to consider them as 
pernicious in their ultimate effects. 
They resemble the tempest, which is 
often, necessary to restore the purity 
of the physical atmosphere, of the 
wintry storms which clear away tlfe 
decayed riches of . summer vegeta¬ 
tion; and, accordingly, it was ever 
under the powerful though transient 
vigour of nortiiorn <lynasties that 
society under the Asiatic mie has risen 
to greatness, or passing felicity been 
communicated to mankind. All its 
great nations^the Medcs, the Persians, 
tlie Assyrians, the Parthians, the 
Mongols—have sprung from the intoi*- 
mixture of barbarian energy with civil¬ 
ised opulence; and when greatneBS 
had corrupted even ihe majesty of 
Rome, “ Iho giants of the north,” in 
Gibbon’s wor&, “ broke in and amend¬ 
ed the puny breed.” 

83. Either a physical or moral rc- 
generatiou seems necessary in the later 
stages of civilised life in all countries ; 
if no means for producit^ the former, 
from internal energy or virtue, exist, 
the latter is necessary. And the re- 
flectingobserverj whol^ vtaiumed the 
innumersrble, oorrnption^ which 
followed 

established e^yilhiatii^^eyen sul 
ttxe inipaiw of 
purer, 

K>pelMW» 
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have in general proceeded, not from ex¬ 
ternal conquest/but interna) energy; 
the moving principle which has occa¬ 
sioned them has been not tlie lin^t 
of formgq rapine, but. the passion for 
internal power. 

84. The annals of the French Revo- 
luliou, and tjie wars to which it has 
given rise in Europe, may well’ suggest 
a doubt whether the latter principle m 
not sometimes prctductive, at the time, 
of devastation as widespread, and 
miseiy as aoute, as the must terrible 
inroads of bm'baxian power. But the 
effect of it luis been to revive tht- energy 
pf tile species from the restoraiiion of 
interna] strength, not the infusion of 
extraneohs valour; and it brings hardy 
poveity into action, notfi'umtlie Helds 
of northern con({uest, but from the 
worktop of laboiious induatiy. Who¬ 
ever has studied the working of the 
democratic principle in human aiHurs, 
cannot entertain a doubt that, with 
whatever evils it may be followed when 
it acquires the msuitery of the other in¬ 
terest of society, it is at leafjt attend¬ 
ed., with thi? im^rtant effect—tliat it 
produces a. degree) of ener^ in all 
eWes, while it eubsssts in vigour and 
^ duly ooercedi ^ whiish th^ is no^ 
tiimg ooxnparabl^wderoth^ form#, pf 
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from central A«ia to the furthest ex¬ 
tremities of Europe, wei'e impelled 
from their native seats by this insati- 
able passion. Equality appeared even 
in tlie days of Tacitus in the vroods of 
Germany; and the free spirit of our 
Gothic ancestors has produced the 
-whole peculiar features and glories of 
modern society. In Southern Europe 
it has appeared in a different but not 
less important character. Spreading 
there, not from the eneigy of the des* 
ert, but the turbulence of tlie forum, 
it diffused the republican colonies of 
Greece, Tyre, and Carthage over the 
whole shores of the Mediterranean. 
Rome itself sprang in its infancy from 
eiuigrahts; enteiprise was nourished 
in its maturity by colonial wealth; and 
its extension around the shores of that 
inland sea, clearly demonstrates from 
what element the strength of tho em¬ 
pire had been derived 

80. In modern times the marvels of 
this expansive power have been not 
less conspicuous. From the j^epublics 
of Genoa and Venice, the democratic 
spirit again penetrated, with their mer¬ 
cantile establishments, as far as the 
waters of the Mediterranean extend; 
from the ihom of £[o]Iand it drove an 
industrioua ' brood < into the, Eaatam 
archipel%o ; ,wftih lervdtir Of the 
Puritans it phtnted^ the 
race bfi« 

Aiaerica, tt nneoas^ 

woodanEtafi; ^ 

the Sbr Wjesti Eiu^illd 
kiibie dkidtt 

mi 


Isles* wvk. ffotdhtfra h«ni^ 

« A . V 


O’/ 7 

; spheres. Their numbers, amidst the 
disastrous changes which began in 
1846, have come to exceed two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand annusdly. At* 
tempted political regeneration, pro¬ 
ducing terror in some classes, disap¬ 
pointment in others, restlessness in alt, 
has greatly strengthened this inherent 
tendency; and tho augmented vehe¬ 
mence of the democratic action in the 
heait of the empire has uniformly ap¬ 
peared in an enlazged stream of ardent 
emigrants, which it has sent forth to 
people the distant places of the earth. 
Great Britain may well be in travail; 
for a new world is springing from her 
loins* 

87. The maimer in which tho demo¬ 
cratic spirit brings about this trans¬ 
plantation of the human race is veiy 
afjmrent. It is the combination of 
visions of perfectibility with realities 
of.degradation, which effects the object. 
The mind, warmed by boundless antici¬ 
pations of elevation and improvement 
to be effected by social or political in¬ 
novation, feels insupport^Ie disap¬ 
pointment at the failure of its long* 
cherished projects, and the linbreasing 
indigence and pipfii^cy of the great 
body of matiM&d, atni^ all the e^rts 
made lor th^r Novation* disgust^ 

nbjfibers leave, ihe abode, of ancient 
and. seek the realisation of 
tlieuf Viiiions midst the.suppDsed ktno-. 

- and ^6 

6f |(kntifnl • employing 
for change seieea all 
anMpationk are 
'slid 

to''bh derive of 

in 

g^t numbm of l^oipe, 

of the atr^- 
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ih' ydiich, in eteijjr/oge, 

men loreffo 


men io loregd 
all:^e ]^ed4v^ of home mi kihdrsd, 
to sefrs# Jditihe boD^ of' filial or 
tiattiatii4)c^')shd seekihdi^tant lamib 
those mem of elevation wh^ the 
eoiitr4^£ed\phere of their native s^ts 
add not afford. The. love, of power,, 
the dasire of distinction, the pia^oh 
fdr W^th/ envy of superiors, Joalouiy 
Of eqtiah^ contempt ox infwors, com- 
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bine, in these circunxstancee, to raise 
such a tempest in the human breast, as 
toots man up from his native seats, 
obliterates his oldest recollections, ex¬ 
tinguishes his strongest attachments, 
and sends forth the burning en^uBiaEj|t, 
ardent for the equality of rights and 
the regeneration of society, into distant 
lands-^where his expectations are too 
often blasted by the stem realities of 
his new situation, but from whence 
return is impossible—^where he plants 
his seed m the soil, and leaves be¬ 
hind him in the wUdemesa the founda¬ 
tion of an extended and prosperous 
socioty. 

88. As democracy and the lust of 
conquest are the znoviug,'So anstocracy 
and attachment to property are the 
steadying powers of nature. Without 
some counterbalancing weight to re¬ 
strain and regulate the violence of this 
expansive force—this moral steam- 
power—it would tear society in pieces, 
and counteract by its explosion the 
whole ends of the social imion. This 


countcra^tiag weight is fotind in the 
influence of property, and tlie desires 
with which it is attended. The habits 
it induces, the foresight and self-denial 
which it awakens, the local attachments 
to which it,gives rise, constitute the 
regulating weight of nature, and the 
great counterpoise to the moving 
power of democracy. It is in the 
moral, what the weight of ihe super- 
incuinbont ooean is to the expansive 
power of central heat in the ;^ysical 
woi’ld. Bociety appears in its most 
favourable form, the progress of im¬ 
provement is swiftest, the steps of the 
human race are the greatest, when the 
energy of * the moving and expanding 
is dtdy regulated by the steady!^ and 
oontrollii^jpower. To restrain it alto¬ 
gether is onen impossible, always peis 
nicious; to give it free scope is to ex¬ 
pose society to ruhx, and defeat the 
very object for which this restkss 
desire was implanted in the human 
breast Its due direction and effec¬ 
tual regulation is the great desider¬ 


atum* 

89. At particukr periods, and hy a 
mysterious agemgr, extraordinary foroe 
is communicated to the moviag power. 


A desire for change becomes universal; 
'old and important interests are over¬ 
thrown; society at home is convulsed; 
the human I'ace is violently impelled 
abroad, either in the ohanneLs of pacific 
colonisation or the inroads of ru^less 
conquest; and, in a short time, a v^ist 
change in the condition and destinies 
of mankind is effected. But such vio¬ 
lent ebullitions are generally of short 
duration. The explosion of revolution, 
though often as devastating in its 
course, is qm brief in its endurance as 
dm eruption of the volcano; and 
the central heat, according as it is, 
or is not, regulated by the direotion 
of property, and restrained by the 
principles of religion, becomes the 
beneficent contrsd force which im¬ 
pels light and civilisation to the desert 
places of the earth, or the source 
of the fiery lava, which, after consum¬ 
ing whatever it has touched, ia itself 
cooled down by external influence, and 
leaves a txack which can be discerned 
only by the foul devastation which it 
has made. 

90. As these opposing forces are the 
great agents, the counteracting forces 
which regtikte the general progress of 
mankind, so their influence is not less 
important and conspicuous in the 
bosom of every separate society. Save 
in the Asiatic communities, where 
everything has been from time imme¬ 
morial by universal consent referred 
to the will of one man, they have gene- 
talfy in every age more or less dis- 
hracbed the different kmiHes of men. 
The internal dissensiong, whether re- 
Ugioua or civil, which for the last three 
centuries have so frequently distui^ed 
European society, and often by their 
viol^ce produced the most dreadful 
calamities, have been nothing but the 
conflict, under distent forme, and 
BometimeB different banners, of thes^ 
antagonist principles. The t^ry of 
balance of power in the siatie, and of 
the different interests of society mutu¬ 
ally (dkecking and counteraeUx^ each 
other, so specious in ihaoiy, wo inesti- 
msble in practice, is nothi^ but the 
attempt to methodise and rrauee to a 
b]oo^e8B.system of hostsliity oease^ 
less ocmSict <4* thou^t and intMestiu 
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Various methods have been devised 
for this purpose, which in somo in- 
stanoea have for a season, generally 
brief, been attended with success. But 
time has proved to them alL Uni¬ 
versally it has been found impracticable 
to preserve the balance through a series 
of ages, prolonged drawn battle is 
impossible, ^ther the expansive force 
has been crushed under the superin¬ 
cumbent weight of property, or its 
rights have been set at naught by the 
vehement desires and iuoessEuit aggres¬ 
sion of an ambitious democracy. In 
either case the result is the same—^the 
weakening of the vital principle, and 
final extinction of the life of nations. 

91. Since the representative system 
has been generally adopted in the &ee 
states of modem world, and it has 
been found that supreme power is prac¬ 
tically vested in a majority of its mem¬ 
bers, the contest of the opjjoaing power 
has been mainly carried ou in the efforts 
made to obtain the nomination of such 
a majority. Once that vantage-ground 
is gained, it is easily seen all the rest is 
a comparatively easy acquisition. The 
old English consti^tion, by means of 
its varied representation, preserved the 
seeming balance longer than any other 
which has yet arisen among men. But 
ill reality it was the govOTnment of 
property, veiled under popular forms, 
and watched by a vigilant and fearless 
democracy. The counties and rural 
burghs secured the infiuence of land¬ 
ed estates; the close and venal let in 
by purchase the. interests of colonies 
and commercial wealth; a few safety- 
valves were preserved in the seats for 
great cities, for the noisy and ambi¬ 
tious multitude. But since a uniform 
system of representarion has been es¬ 
tablished by the revolution of 1832, 
and the great increase of mercantile 
^wealth from the long eoatinuanoe of 
peace, fhis balance has been entirdy 
subverted. 

This appears in the dearest man¬ 
ner in the Erection which le^dation 
has taken, since that event Indirect 
taxation, which reaches all, has been to 
W great extent abandoned, and direct, 
l^ed entirely from a comparatively 
email number, sabstituted in its place; 


colonial property has been destroyed 
as by the scythe of revolution in tho 
West Indies; and imdor the specious 
name of free trade, the bond which 
hdd together the varied parts of the 
(^pire has been dissolved by the geiie- 
m abandonment of protection to do¬ 
mestic industry in all its parts. This 
aU flowed from supreme power being 
vested in a million of electors wholly 
confined to the British Islands, three- 
fifths of vdiom wci’e repreaeute*! by 
burgh members. In Fmnce, on the 
other hand, where supreme power has 
bemi, since the liestoiution,under every 
dynosty, confined, from the experience 
of a revolution, to less than one hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoueand electors, the 
bulwarks of general liberty have been 
practicidly destroyed, tmd the govern¬ 
ment has become the despotic agent 
of an urban oligarchy, the great object 
of which is the preservation of proptuijy, 
In the one country the legislature, from 
its wide basis, has become the expres- 
eion of the general wish of the urbuu 
consumers; in the other, from its nar¬ 
row, of the urban producers. In both, 
all considerations of the general in¬ 
terest have been lost sight of in the 
rule of a particular cl^, in whom 
supreme power had becoipc practically 
vested. And this afford. another il¬ 
lustration of the truth, of Sir James 
Mackintosh's observation, that a uni¬ 
form representation is but another 
name for class government; and that 
under such a system, the inevitable 
result in an old comuumity is, that 
the scattered and fxanquil rural elec¬ 
tors fall under the management, or are 
overcome by the activity, of the con¬ 
centrated and wealthy urban ones. 

9^ The Ihmiaii oonstitution in eariy 
times, which gave aU the people votes, 
but that only in separate owituries, in 
which they were classed according to 
their respective contributions to the 
public service, is perhaps the nearest 
approach whidi human wisdom baa 
ever made to a just and perfect system 
of representation. It combined the 
two great objects of constitutional go¬ 
vernment, the Tepresentation of num¬ 
bers and property. Accordingly, like 
every other inatitutiou which imposes 
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an effectual restraint on tuman ambi- preserved by the counteracting iinpulse 
tionj it became the abject of vcheinent of opposite forces^ either acting 
and itnpaasioned hostility. The multi- taneously, or mutually aueceeding when 
tude,vvho desired to reduce government their separate agency is requlifed. It 
to a mere question of ntimorical maio* is the same in the moral world: 
nty,never ceased to assail it, till bythe and reaction is the universal law of 
introduction of voting by tribes—thlit human affairs, and the chief instrument 
is, by head without any regard to pro- of the divine government o| men. In 
perty—^they had acquired the practical the Asiatic empires, m there is no in- 
govemment of the state, and brought ternal spring giving rise to this alter- 
jn Maritis and Ososaras their leaders, nation, it is provided for byforeiga con- 
and the unintended instruments of quests. In Europe, at least in modem 
their punishment. Nevertheless it was .times, the source of it is found in 
founded on the free principle of con- the prevailing impulse which, under 
stitutional government, that supreme opposite circumstances, is communicat- 
power should be vested in the com- od to different classes of mankind. The 
bined reprosentatiau of property and provision made for this in the original 
numbers, and the hostility to it arose constitution of man consists in two 
from that veiy cause. principles, which will be found to bo 

94. Uiiivci'&il suffrage is not the of univera'J application,—viz. that the 
greatest evil in society, nor the most great bulk of men blindly follow any 
to be dreaded. On the cuntraiy, there impulse which is communicated to them 
is much to be said on principle in its b^ minds of siiperior intelligence, or 
favour; for, as nearly all contrilmte the foi'ce of inmviduol interest; and 
something to the public aemce, all that'r^y original thinkers, the lighte 
Imvoa faor claim to some share in its of thoir own, me rulers of the next age, 
government. It is equality of suffrage almost invariably exert their powers 
which is the real leveller and destroyer in direct ojmosition to the prevailing 
of society. The principle should be evils with which they are surrounded, 
constantly incuh^atedf that political in- 96. Hence it is that the strong in- 
ffuence should be enjoyed in proper- tellects in a despotic community are 
tion to everjj;,one’s contribution to the almost always loud in praise of popular 
public service. The poor man who institutions i^nd the principles of self- 
contributes. his share of the indirect government, and those in demociatic 
taxes byspending thirty pounds aryear, states equally decided in support, of tbo 
has a fair claim to a vote; but he has principles of order iuid the control of 
no claim to as wte^ as the mer- property; that freedom of opinion con- 
chant who makes tliree, or the noble- stituted the grand deliverance for which 
man who spends thirty thousand o-year. the religious JEleformers of the sixteenth 
A systom of representation which century contended; ajocl unity of re- 
should give every male above twenty- ligioua faith has become the object ^ 
ohc, not a ])auper, a vote, and givee in devout aaj^tion in. the nineteenths 
addition a vote to eveiy man possess- The reason is obvious. Creative minde 
ing more than fhirty pounds arvear, for in both p^iods were impressed with 
every pound of direct taxes he paid, the evils with which ihey were bpought 
would aati^ the just demands of the in contact; and im. both, instead of 
poor, and probably not endanger the gelding, strove to .counteract Hhem. f 
pitiperty of the rich. But on that very great majority in every a^go with 

account it is not hkely ever^ to be ad*- the stream, and ffatter themselyesthey 
vocated by mther of parties wluch are enlightened when they are; merely 
divide icoiety, and, if establis^d, is. impiegnated the mental 
cerh^ from the just restraint it Would sphere with wUeh they ore surrounded, 
impose on, the selff^ desires of both, The rofi 0 ctiu^ '’few at once break 
to be of very brief enduiWace. from the multitude, and for gowi or for 

9S. *j4e external, behmee of nature' evD, tWnk,for,themseWes,'the 
an the physic^ world is ahpost'en^ely end give a newidhectibn to th^ 
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of thought. A generation in 

descend to its grave before the 
con verson takes place: but, though 
Blow, the effect is not the less certain. 

ihe -what one or two great'men 
in the solitude of their chambers are 
thinking in this age, and I will show 
you what yill be the theme of the ora¬ 
tor, the -riBion of the poet, the staple 
of the hustings, the declamation «f the 
I)re3B, the guide of the statesman in the 
next ” 

97- Tile two great convtilsions of mo¬ 
dem times, the religious Reformation 
and French Revolution, demonstrate 
in the clearest maimer the agency of the 
opposite iwiwers of action and reaction 
<m genemi thought, and, through it, 
on the fate of nations. "When the Ro¬ 
man Catholic church, strong in the 
consciousness of universal power, and 
tainted by the belief of supposed infal¬ 
libility, revolted the growing intelli¬ 
gence of mankind by the open prosti¬ 
tution and sale of indulgences, the 
giant strength of Luther arose, and, 
i^omson-like, threw down the pillars of 
the corrupt^ edifice. The Protestant 
nations fondly anticipated the total 
destruction of the pajKil power from 
the shock, and Hie rapid progress of 
the Refomiation at its, cgmmenoement i 
seemed in a great meamire to justify 
the expectation. But human passion; 
and ambition, as usual in such cases, 
got poasession of the streaim Crimes 
and violence were committed by the 
popular party; extravagance deformed, 
dfesension weakened their cause: in¬ 
tellect and interest combined their ef- 
IBrts to resiet it ; the torrent 'was roll¬ 
ed back in‘ southern Europe as rapidly 
As it had advanced; and, for two sub- 
seqtumt centuries, the frontiers of the 
opposite opinions have been observed 
in nor^ern ■Christendom, without any 
,, ficnsible advantage beinjg gained on 
either side.t 

‘ 9S. The abt^ ■Hie Romish church, 
the sel^uesB of the noblesse, the ex¬ 
travagance of Hie monarchy, induced, 
in a subsequent age,^ the tei^le obn- 
Tulaimi of the h>ench RevOluth^ The^ 

' ' ' j ^ ; 1 ' ' ' ‘ 

* Rawkb's .mrtory ef tK% Pupate and 
^acaulsy^s able BeTiew of R lUmeiiaMm 


force of genius, the powers of intellect, 
the weapons of ridicule, were directed 
for half a century to tho emancipation 
of thought; and an intenninablo era 
of progi*ess and felicity was anticipated, 
%om the liberation of mankind fntni 
the fetters which had hitherto restrain¬ 
ed and directed them. Here again, 
however^ human wickedness soon ob¬ 
tained the mastery of the cuirent. 
Selfishness, ambition, rapacity, veilr , 
under the successive names of liberty, 
patriotism, and gloiy, directed the 
movement: Eurojie was deluged with 
blood; the original devil was exiielled, 
but straightway he roturaed with seven 
other devils more wicked than himself, 
and the last state of that nation was 
worse than the first. Humanity sank 
and wftjrt in silence, philanthropy trem¬ 
bled for the prospects of the race during 
that long night of suffering; but all tfiw 
time the salient energy of thought v; jjw 
unceasingly in activity. Reaction arose 
out of suffering, heroism out of cala¬ 
mity ; and the successive overthrow of 
the democracy of France and the power 
of Napoleon has afforded an etcnuil 
monument at once of the justice of the 
divine administration, and the system 
in human affhirs by \vhich, thi'ough 
the acts of free agents, the mighty de¬ 
liverance was accomplished, 

99. The I’cvocation of the E<lict of 
Nantes was the chief remote cause of 
the French Revolution; and tho terri¬ 
ble evils it brought upon the nobility 
and the government, the natural con- 
aequeuce and just retribution of that 
atmeious Oct of religious oppression. 
Thou"^ the overthrow of the aristo¬ 
cracy was the grand object, when the 
contest was fairly engaged, to which 
the popular efforts were turned, it was 
not there that fhe revolutionary passion 
commenced, nor was it to a liberation 
from tem^ral restraints that the first 
advances of thought were directed. It 
was spiritual dominion which was tho 
real incubus' sought to be thrown off; 
it WM fetters of the church which 
intellect sirove to rtrike from the hu¬ 
man soul. In the writings of Voltaire^ 
there is little to be found on change of 
I institutions, amendment of lalvs, the 
I blesBings i^seif-gdv^mment; Imt much 
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on spWfcn^ tyranny, the art of priests, 
the benigbtcaent of superstition. Even 
Itoussea'a ms not a politioal reformer; 
his visions of perfectibility and tiie so¬ 
cial oontraot had no pmctical bearing 
on e3;istii^ institutions; it was Bti|[ 
the chains of the Roman CaUiolic 
church which be endeavoured to re¬ 
move, by the antagonist principle of 
original and prhneval innocence, 

100, Whence was it that these giants 
of thought so vehemently directed theix 
efforts against a religion which in Eng¬ 
land bad BO long been supported by the 
greatest and most profound intellects ? 
Eimply because the revocation of the 
Edict ot Hantes, wdiile it sent five hun¬ 
dred thousand innocent citizens into 
exile, had removed all restraint on the 
established church in France; because 
spiritual tymnny had in consequence 
Income insupportable, and ^iritual in¬ 
tolerance universal; because religion, 
conddent in the support of gevemmenl^ 
had disdained the aid of intellect: and 
patrician selfishness, engrossed with 
soU-aggrandisement, had seized upon 
the church as its own appanage, in¬ 
stead of the patrimony of the .^wor, 
These evils not only were the princi¬ 
pal 'ctrcumstancee which originally 
stirred up the mental ferment which 
brought about the Revolution, but thf^ 
paralysed the only power which could 
successfully combat it; for they de¬ 
prived or<to of the aid of principle, re¬ 
ligion of the support of mind, and the 
poor of the only bond which could 
unite them with property, 

101. The uRimate danger which 
threatens France, and every country 
that embraces revolutionary principle^, 
is the annihilation of the omy elements 
out of which a ditrable free constitu¬ 
tion can be construotpd. Little as 
this peril maybe considered by the po¬ 
pular party in the days of ^ir suc¬ 
cess, it is by far the most durable evil 
with which they heve to contend; and 
it may safely be alSrmed that their 
comi&te triumph renders it irremedi- 

‘ able. It is tb^ which has- rendered 
the ^o^rruation of a free constitution 
imi>ossibie in that great country, and 
blasted ibe' whole objects for which 
the poptdar party so long and strenur 


ouflly contended^ ThOTe are but two 
ways by which mankind in the long-run 
can be governed,-—by the induence of 
property, or the wiU of a sovoreign: 
tiho third method, eo much the object 
of desire to the advocates of democracy 
all the world over,—via. by self-govern¬ 
ment,—is soon found to b« impracti¬ 
cable. The difficulty which proves fa¬ 
tal it is the impossibility of getting 
proper functionaries elected by the 
multitude, and the ungovernable pas¬ 
sions which spring up in the human 
heart with the enjoyment of uncon¬ 
trolled power. But if property has 
been destroyed by previous convul¬ 
sions, and the induence of aristo¬ 
cracy in contsequonce is at an end, 
there remains no alternative but the 
appointment to all offices, and the en¬ 
tire direction of affairs, by the execu¬ 
tive, This was what took place in 
Romo from the destruction of the old 
patricians during the civil wars of Sylla 
and'Marins, and in Prance from the 
confiscations of tho Revolution; and, 
accwdingly, tlie frame of subsequent 
government which necessity imposed 
upon both these countries has been ex¬ 
tremely similar, and has remained unal¬ 
tered ihrough every subsequent change 
of dynasty, ^he institutions of the 
Roman Emperors are substantially the 
same as those of, Napoleon’s govern¬ 
ment ; and the great body of the 
IVendi people, since the termination 
of democratic rule in 17&5, have never, 
except during the weakness of tlie Ro- 
storation, or a few hours of the revolt 
of the Itoricadea, enjoy^ a larger 
practical direction of afmirs than tibe 
populace did in ancient times in the 
Byzantine empire. Tho establishmeht 
of universal suffrage, by the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, will znake in the end no 
real difference: the votes of tlje coun¬ 
try will be directed by the thought of 
the towns, 

102, The consequences flowing from 
the Hubafcitation of the govemment of 
funotionarlerf for that of property, de- 
swve ihh .serious 6onsideration of every 
reflecting mind; hecau^ it is the evi¬ 
dent issue in which the revolutionary 
fervour of modem Europe is to termi¬ 
nate. Experience has now abiindatttly 
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proved,' what reason « priori jaighfc 
have anticipated, that tte unavoidable 
effect of tho overthrow of the iuSuence 
of property after a brief period, dur¬ 
ing which the theory of self-government 
is weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, to establish universally the 
system of^vemmeat functionarios. 
That this system is productive of a 
much more regular and orderly, and, in 
some respects, beneficial administra¬ 
tion, than any modification of popular 
election, is evident from this considera¬ 
tion, that all nations Have taken refuge 
in it, after a short experience of the 
evils of real self-government. But it 
is by no means equally apparent that 
it is as favourable to the development 
of mentiil energy, or tho training of the 
human mind to its highest character 
or its noblest duties. 

103. Government functionaries are. 
all stamped with one image and super¬ 
scription j they all move, like automa¬ 
tons, \fy the direction of one hand. 
Original thought, independence of cha¬ 
racter, are unknown among them. Gov¬ 
ernment is ever jealous of genius; “ for, 
if weak, it is a power which it fears; if 
strong, a libeiiy which ,it dislikes.’* * 
’^Pliat B^jch public servants are, in geno- 
riil, in thehighest degree useful, nay, that 
they are often more serviceable in their 
several departments than those whoso 
more lofty qualifications render them 
less manageable, may at once be ad¬ 
mitted But what is the destiny of a 
nation which has the easy meshes of a 
vast net of government functionaries 
thrown around it, and in w'hich origi¬ 
nal thought in all departments is chili- 
ed, if not extinguished, by the cer¬ 
tainty of neglect ? Prussia and France 
—in the former of which monarchies 
the whole system, not merely of gov¬ 
ernment, but of education, both civil 
and religious, is in the hands qf the 
of administration; while in 
the. latter, a hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand civil functionaries, appointed 
by the Tuileries, carry the whole in¬ 
ternal direction of the state,—may cou- 
vinoe us how vest a, mimhine fpr the 
goyeimm^t of mankind is provided in 

* CSlATXAUBRTAKD, StUd^ t 160. 
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such a state of society; and how inex¬ 
tricable may be the fetters of a des¬ 
potism which, instead of opposing the 
spread of education or injuring the se¬ 
curity of property, carehilly Bupporte 
former and maintains the latter, 
and striveeonly to confine the attention 
of the people to their private affairs, 
by at once guiding their thoughts and 
attending to their interest 

101 Good government depends upon 
the due intermixture, in public func¬ 
tionaries, of govermuent appointmenl^ 
aristocratic infiueuce, and popular con¬ 
trol. Irreparable evil is only to be ap¬ 
prehended when one of these interests 
has destroyed the others: for bo long 
as the iutorests rmnain entire, they 
will, in the end, force their way into 
a duo share in the direction of affairs. 
But when, by the triumph of demo¬ 
cracy, the aristocracy is destroyed, or 
by the victory of aristocracy the demo -4 
cracy ia overthrown, or by the dexter¬ 
ity of the crown both arc debased, the 
balance essential to good government 
is at an end, and it becomes impossible 
to preserve the equipoise of freedom. 
It ia by destniption of the property 
of the aristocracy, and consequent rain 
of their infiuence, eitlier by actual vio¬ 
lence or the pacific working of equal 
Buccession, that this lamentable change 
is most certainly ejected; and accord¬ 
ingly Montesquieu long ago observed, 
that the most durable and debasing des¬ 
potisms recorded in history, have aris^ 
en upon the succeeding of a monarch 
to a Bucceseiful revolution.+ Hence it 
is that democratic ambition—^the most 
keen and searching element which is 
known in society, productive of so 
much good when duly coerced, of such 
irreparable evil when imrostrained— 
will ever be the object of such jealousy 
and apprehension to the real friends of 
liberty. For in its triumphs .the far- 
seeing mind anticipates the destruction 
of the veiy elements of freedom, and 
the encloring the whole eaergies of the 

t '•There is no authority more absolute 
than that of the Prince Tvho sitooeuda tho 
ItepubUe ; for he finds Kimself posaesdcd of 
all tho poTver of tho people, who had not 
themsolves been able to restrain tliem- 
selvcs .*'—Ut Grandeur et jDcftrodmrs d€$ 
riittp. 'v 
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minrt in the inextricable fetters 
‘of a oehti^&ed despotism- 
-105. life groat »in of the Beforma- 
il&n the con^Bcatlon of so large a 

TOrtion of the property of tiio church 
for aggrandisement bf tempdi||l 

aTabitioHj and the enriching of the no¬ 
bility tyho had taken a ]jart in the 
struggle. When that convulsion broke 
out, nearly a third of the whole landed 
estates in the countries which it em¬ 
braced, was in the hands of the regular 
or parochial clergy of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic chtirclL ■ What a noble fund wa.s 
this for the moraland religious instruc¬ 
tion of the people, for the promulgation 
of truth, the heEbUng of sickness, the 
relief of pauperism, the assuaging of 
suffering! Had it been kept togethei*, 
and set apart for such sacred purposes, 
what incdculab]© and never-ending 
blessings would it have conferred upon 
* society ! Expanding and increasing 
with tlxe growth of population, the aug¬ 
mentation of wealth, the s\vell of pov¬ 
erty, it would have kept tlie instruction 
and fortunes of the poor abreast of the 
progress and fortunes of society, hin¬ 
dered the poor from falling as an oppres- 
flivo burden on the fniits of industry, 
and prevented, in a great measure, that 
fatal efibet, so well known in Great 
BriWn in tfubsequejnt times, of the 
national church ffdliiig behind thew^ta 
of the inhabitants, and a mass of civil¬ 
ised heathenism arising in the very 
heart of a Christtan land. 

106. Almost aU the socisd evils un¬ 
der which Great Britain is now labour¬ 
ing, may be traced to this fatal and 
most iniquitous spoliation, under the 
to&nk of religion, of the patrimoi^ of 
the poor, on occasion of '^e Beforma* 
tion. But for that robbery, tlio state 
would have been possessed of lands 
amply sufBcient to have extended its 
rehgious inatruction for any possible 
increase of the peq^; to have super¬ 
seded the beeeaslty of any asesssment 
for parochial relief, 09 genend ir^tiruc- 
tion;,and to have provided, vdthout 
Wdenh]^ any one, for the whole spiir 
tual ‘smd tezufkntil wwtl of the com- 
munity. : When .we redact on the 
maghitude of, the inlustioe committed 
by the temporal nobility in the seizuie 


at that period of so largo a portion of 
the funds of the ehurefa, and' observe 
how'completely all the evils which now 
threaten the social system in Great 
Britain would have been obViated if 
that noble patrimony had still been 
preserved for the poor, it is imposBible 
to avoid feeling that we t <20 arc sub¬ 
ject to the same just thspensation 
which has doomed France to ot;iental 
slavery for the enormous sins of its Re¬ 
volution ; and that, if our punishment 
is not equally severe, it is only because 
the' confiscation of the Reformation 
was not BO complete, nor the inroads 
on property so irretrievable. 

107 . The great sin of the French 
Revolution was the confiscation of the 
estate of, the church and the aristo¬ 
cracy : it is that which has produced 
eflects whit:h can never be repaired. 
It is commonly sfud, indeed, in regard 
to individual violence, that restitution 
can be made of property, but who can 
restore human life ? But the aphorism 
does not hold good In communities. 
Wasted life is repaired by the vivifying 
powers of nature, but divided property 
can never be restored- A now genera¬ 
tion will supply the ]^ace of that which 
has been destroyed; new smiles will 
arise on young cheeks, and banish tlie 
tears of former days. But wiio can 
replace ancient possessions alienated, 
colossal estates efivided, old induonccs 
extinguished ? The transference of pro¬ 
perty, and with it political infiiuonce, 
to a difiPerent class of society, supplants 
the old by new dominant powem; an¬ 
other balance is thus induced in thei^te, 
unalterable save by a fresh revolutioh. 
Power never yet waa yielded up but to 
force. Had CromweB confiscated the 
estates of the ohurch and divided 
those of the nobility, the whole subse¬ 
quent histo^ of England would have 
been i?h^g^; for how could ow tem¬ 
pered constitution h^ve existed with-, 
out political wei^t attached to pro¬ 
perty, ai^ reli^ous, impressiohs pre- 
val^t atuoz^ ntmib^? The gteat 
moral ICBson to be deduced from eve:^ 
page of the French Revolution that 
the destruction of these classes by the* 
earty triumphs and unbrMled excesses 
of tajadomocratic party,has provedior 
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ever fatal to the reconstruction of free¬ 
dom, by destroying at the moral 
influence which might sopersedo the 
necessity of despotism, and the balanco 
of power which might restrain its ex- 
ceBses. 

108. This is but another example of 
the a]l-iinjportaiit truth, which a right 
consideration of histoiy so uniformly 
demonstrates, that communities and 
nations are subject to moral laws; and 
that, although inconsiderable deviations 
from rectitude may be overlooked as 
unavoidable by humanity, yet outrage¬ 
ous sin and irreparable evD. never fail 
to bring upon their authors, or their 
descendants, condig^n punishment even 
in this world. Individuals have souls 
to receive retributioji iu a future state 
of existence, but nations have no im¬ 
mortality; and that just retribution, 
which iu the former case is often post¬ 
poned, in appearance at least, to an¬ 
other world, iu the latter is brought 
down with unerring certainty upon the 
third and fourth generation. How this 
mysterious, system is worked out by 
Supreme Power, and yet the freedom 
of human action, and the entire moral 
responsibility of each individual pre¬ 
served, will never be fully understood 
in this world. Yet that there is no 
inconsistency between them is self-evi¬ 
dent, for cveiy one feels that he is 
free; and the history of every people, 
as well as the general progress of man¬ 
kind, demonstrate the r^ty both of 
the moral retribution of nations, and 
the existence of a general system for 
the direction of human affairs. And 
without pretending entirely to solve 
the difficulty, the m3rateiy of which, in 
all its parts, is probably beyond the 
reach of, the human faculties, a vexy 
little consideration must be sufficient 
to show wh£^ in general is the system 
pursued, ana how the divine superin¬ 
tendence. is. rendered perfectly recon¬ 
cilable with justice to ihdividufil zuon 
and nations* 

,, lOD. The method by which this 
m^te^ous system is carried into exe¬ 
cution, and yet^ rendei’ed consistent 
^th the p^fect freedom of human 
^^pn, muld aj^pear to be^.this. The 

To n. sin . 
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active propensities of men—that is, 
their desires and passions—are so cal¬ 
culated and adapted to the ever-varying 
current of human affitirs, that in acting 
upon the whole in conformity with 
^them, the individual free agents are 
made uncohsciouBly to forward both 
the general plan of the divine ladmiu- 
istration, and the separate justice dealt 
out to particular men and nations. 
When Shakespeare put into the mouth 
of Lear the striking sentiment-— 

The godn are just, and of our pleasant vices 
' Hake whips to scourge us • 

he but expressed the conviction of 
mankind, founded alike upon obsciva- 
tion and experience, that, how agroe- 
ablo and enticing soever the luilm of 
sin may be in the outset, they teitnin- 
ate, alike to communities and indi¬ 
viduals, in disappointment and .ruin. 
Providence in the end is found to be 
just; and the early and often long- 
continued triumph of wickedness, is 
but the ordeal apj>Qinted for the tnal 
and purification of* virtue, and the 
preparation, in the very success of the 
unjus1> for their fined and deserved 
retribution. 

110. And the means by which this 
dispensation is effected, is not the 
special interposition of the avenging 
angel, so much as the natural cfiect 
of the triumph of wickedness, iu the 
indignation it excites, the misery it 
occasions, the reaction to^ which it 
gives rise. The laws of Providence, 
merciful to early or inconsiderable 
transgressions, have doomed signal 
wickedness whether in individuals or 
nations, to ultimate and. condign pun¬ 
ishment ; and the reality of the exis- 
I tence of these laws may be clearly 
; discerned in the oolamitoufe cohse- 
' quences which invariably, in the end, 
attend any fiagrant violation of the rules 
of virtue. But it is not the less apparent 
that the agents in this retribution are 
men themselves; that it is in their 
feelingB that the moving power in this 
vast and complicated jpa^ne is to be 
found; and that the long-continued 
dtelay which often takes pace in the 
el^tisement of the wioke^ arises &[>m 

■ 2 b ' 
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the protracted period during which 
the reaction is preparing, in the in¬ 
creased autferihg, enlarged experience^ 
or aroused indignation of mankind. 

—“ In guisa tale 
Tho gU even fci dispora, 

Cho serve al suo voler qui piu s'oppone."* ^ 

111, Nor is there anything in this 
agency inconsistent wi^ the perfect 
freedom of human action, and the en? 
tire responsibility of every individual 
by whom it is conducted. There is a 
difficulty, doubtless, in discerning how 
a general system, at once of progress 
and retribution, is conducted by the 
voluntary acts of a multitude of de¬ 
tached individuals. But this is only 
one of the many instances in which 
the human intellect, with all its power, 
is shattered against the simplest oases 
of the agency of Supreme Mind upon 
terrestrial alfairs. It is just as diffi¬ 
cult to tell how a plant grows, or an 
infant is formed, or the vital spark 
communicated, or a stone falls to the 
ground, or the system of worlds co¬ 
heres by the mutual atl^raction of an 
iuhnity of particles. And although 
each individual mind, in the vast sys¬ 
tem, is a free agent, yet is there 
nothing in the whole administration 
inconsistent with such unrestradned 
agency, or, in the general result, in¬ 
compatible with the simultaneous oper¬ 
ation of a multitude of actors. Every 
one feels that he is master of his own 
actiomf; yet these actions upon the 
whole, and on an average of men, lead 
to certain known results; and the great 
social funetions connected with indi¬ 
vidual existence, the continuemee of 
the species, the coherence of society, 
and the progress of the world, are 
securely provided for by the indepen¬ 
dent actings of an innumerable multi¬ 
tude of separate agents, each obeying 
the impulse of his active propensities, 
directed by his free choice. Moreau 
expressed a fact of general application, 
explained according, to the irroligiouB 
ideas of the Erench Revolution, when 

* —In such wise • 

Ood does tlsQ events dispbse, 

l^t tUcy who most ppposo, do work h!s 

mr 
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he said that ^'Providence was always 
on the side of dense battaliona” But 
he forgot to add, what experience soon 
tau^t his country, that it is the moral 
laws of nature which, in the end, de¬ 
termine on which side the dense bat^ 
taliona are to be found. 

112. No more striking ins'^nce is to 

be found of the manner in which the 
ultimate eSects of the actions of men 
are made to deviate from, and some¬ 
times defeat, the original intentions of 
their authors, than in the final result 
of the French Revolution upon the 
progress of the Christian faith. It 
was began to throw off the fetters of 
the Roman Catholic religion, with 
which its deluded leaders confounded 
the whole precepts and doctrines of 
Christianity; and its first triumphs 
were accordingly signalised by the 
entire confiscation of the property of 
the church, and ovexthrow of the in¬ 
stitutions and even forms of religion in 
the whole of France. What were its 
final efiects on this the gnmd object of 
philosophic ambition, utilitarian ludus- 
try, and Jacobin revenge ? They were 
to give an impulse to Christianity, un¬ 
known since the days when it mounted 
with Constantine the throne of Rome; 
to diffuse its blessings over an extent 
unparalleled in any former age; to 
extend the gospel in a purer form, and 
under brighter auspices, over the re¬ 
motest parts of the earth; and rear 
up two powers, each irresistible on its 
own element, whose forces, specially 
adapted to the theatres on which they 
were destined to act, have now given 
it an irresistible ascendancy in human 
afiairs. Voltaire Sixid, that “ he was 
tired of hearing how twelve men had 
established the Christian religion, and 
he was resolved to show that one could 
pull it downbut no man, since the 
days of the apostles, has done so much, 
without intending its for its eatabli A*- 
ment and propagation, as Voltaire 
himselt . ; 

113. The great effect of the worB of 
the JVench Revolution was the ag^^ran- 
disement of the colonial empire, of 
England, and the territorial conquests 
of Russia,. If we Contemplate the 
mann^ in which, during the early 
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years of the contest, the strength of 
England was paralysed by the miser¬ 
able parsimony which had starved 
down its military and naval forces in 
former years, we may well feel aston¬ 
ishment at the blindness of the demo¬ 
cratic principle which had occasioned 

huneutable a result. But though 
this circumstance unquestionably pro¬ 
tracted the war for eighteen years 
after it might have been otherwise ter¬ 
minated, and added at least six hun¬ 
dred millions to the national debt, its 
elFect upon the extension of the Brit< 
ish empire into the remote parts of the 
world was itnmense. Baring the course 
of this long-continued struggle, the 
colonies of the European slates suc¬ 
cessively fell into the hands of Eng- 
hmd; the British navy obtained a de¬ 
cisive supremacy in every sea, and Brit¬ 
ish commerce gradually acquired an 
extension unpaiuUoled in any former 
age of the world. The effect 'of this 
prodigious expansion, unobsorved dur¬ 
ing the dangers and animation of the 
condict, apptsared in the most decisive 
manner bn the termination of hosti¬ 
lities. 

114. British commerce, the object 
of jeidous rivalry and anxious exclu¬ 
sion to all the Continental states, was 
forcibly turned into new channels, in 
spite of all the erroneous policy of gov¬ 
ernment, which aimed, by the recipro¬ 
city system, and tho- delusion of free 
trade, at the extension of the markets 
of the Old World. Colonisation, invi¬ 
gorated alike by the riches, tho pov¬ 
erty, the virtues, the vices, the ambi¬ 
tion and luxury, the enjoyments and 
Bufferings of the mother country, went 
on with the steps of a giant; the great 
devolopment of the democratic prin¬ 
ciple, consequent on a long course of 
paoidc extensions, impelled tho British 
race, in prodigious multitudes,* alike 
into the western and the southern hemi- 

* In ibe year 1S41, the British emi£^ntfi 
amonnted to 118,000.—Lord 
9th February 1842, Parh In 1847 they 
reached the enorinoua number of 2.58.000, of 
‘Whom 00,000 setUoft almost all in comfortable 
circunistaiiccB, in Oanoida atone.—Xerds* 
gratioti. Cotn.wktet*t Regori, 1842 ; and an>(e, 
Chap, xcvi.^ 186, note, where the numbats 
are givotu ' 


spheres; and above two hundred thou¬ 
sand emigrants now annually le.'i.ve 
the British Islands, to carry into dis¬ 
tant lands the power of European oii; 
and the blessings of Christian civilisa- 
tion.+ No such migi-ation of mankind 
has taken place since the Goths and tho 
Huns overthrew the Roman empire; 
no such step in the spread of civilisa¬ 
tion and the diffusion of the gospel h^is 
been made since it first apj>eared on 
the shores of Palestine. To such mar¬ 
vellous and unforeseen results has an 
overi'uling Providence conducted the 
convulsions consequent on the scepti¬ 
cism of Voltaire, the changes emanat¬ 
ing from the dreams of liousaeau ! 

115. But the British navy can reach 
only maritime sliores; British colouisa- 
tion can people only the desert or the 
forest, inhabited by the Stvvage or the 
hunter. Great as its powers, when 
suffered to develop themselves, un¬ 
doubtedly become, they have need of 
peace for their extension. England 
may call a new world into existence in 
the Woods of America or the isles of 
Australia; but pacific colonists would 
speedily perish under the sabre of the 
Tartar. Her descendants will never 
effect a settlement in the interior of 
Asia. But here, too, the efforts of 
iiTeligion have, without intending it, 
develo}>ed a }x>wer as irresistible ai 
land as the British navy is at sea, and 
which, perfectly adapted to the ele¬ 
ment on which it was intended to pre¬ 
vail, has given to the arms of civilisa-. 
tion a decisive sui)eriority in Asia over 
the forces of barbarism. The military 
strength of Russia, long restriiined by 
the unwieldy extent of its empire, 
acquired a surprising extons ii>n during 
the wars of ik& French Revolution; 


f Not o'oti by ocean's tempests some are 
staid; 

These rush on steel; those court tho 
far'rito's aid: 

All law, all right, tho traitor's acts defy, 

To drink from gems, on purple couch to lio. 

One broods in mis’ry o'er his hoarded 
gold; 

And some in chains the pcaplo's plaudits 
hold: 

A brother's blood staiwa hie more guilty 
hand, 

And drives an exUo from his native land." 

Georgies^ book ii 
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but it was the invasion of Kapoleon^ 
the dames of Moscow, which gave it 
its full development* 'When the 
forces of the Revolution had reached 
the Kremlin^ the last hour at once of 
European infidelity and Mahometan 
supronmey had struck. 

116. Rolled back with unheard-of 
rapidity fmm the Moskwa to the Seine, 

, revolutionary power perished with the 
overthrow of its leader: overwhelmed 
by the might of civilised energy, the 
squadrons of the Crescent ere long fled 
before the soldiers of the Cross. 
Turkey and Persia now drag, on a pre¬ 
carious dependent existence, solely at 
the pleasure of the Muscovite autocrat. 
Combated with itsown weapons, pierced 
by its own lances, trod down by its 
own cavalry, the forces of Asia speedily 
recoil before the ascending might of 
Russia. Placed on the frontiers of 
Europe and Asia, this vast empire 
unites tlie forces of both hemispheres; 
for it has the .solid infantry, military 
skill, and endiiring valour of Eimope, 
joined to the powerful multitudes, in¬ 
comparable horse, and enthusiastic 
daring of Asia. And both of these 
great powers, which have sprung up 
from the effects of the French Revolu* 
tion, are in the clearest manner adapt¬ 
ed to the giant task they are called to 
perform in the advance of mankind; 
for British democracy and colonisation 
could have effected nothing fxgainst the 
Asiatic sabres, and Russian despotism 
and conquest would have turned aside 
of necessity from the sterile and unin¬ 
viting 6elds of Transatlantic and Aus¬ 
tralian settlement. 

117. Contemporaiy with this great 
development of civilised energy, this 

' awful heave of the human race, has 
arisen a new power communicated to 
man, calculated in on umueaaurable 
manner to aid the extension of civili¬ 
sation and religion through the desert 
< Or barbarotxs portions of the earth. At 
the moment when K^apoleon's armies 
were approaching Moscow, when Well¬ 
ington's legions were combating on the 
Torrnes, SiiSAU NaviaATlOir arose into 
existence, and a new power was let 
into hiuaan affairs, before which idike 
the forces of barbarism and the seolu- 
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eion of the desert must yield. In Janu¬ 
ary 1812, not one steamboat existed in 
the world; in January 1813, the first 
one in Europe was launched on the 
Clyde now, on the rivers beyond the 
^Alleghany Mountains alone, there are 
nve hundred. Even the death-bestrid¬ 
den gales of the Niger will in the end 
yield to the force of scientibc enteiv 
prise, and the fountains of the Nile 
themselves emerge from the solemn 
obscurity of six thousand years. The 
great rivers of the world have now be¬ 
come the highways of improvement 
and religion. Tho Russian battalions 
will securely commit themselves to 
the waves of tho Euphrates, and waft 
again to the plains of Shinar the bless¬ 
ings of regular government and a bene¬ 
ficent faith; ascending the St Lawrence 
and the Missouri, the British emigrants 
will carry into the solitudes of the Far 
West tho Bible and the wondera of 
European civilisation. Such have been 
final results of the second revolt of 
Lucifer the'Prince of the Morning. 
Was a great and durable impression 
made on human affairs by the infidel 
race ? No !* It was oveifniled by Al¬ 
mighty Power ; on either side it found 
the brazen walls.which it could not 
pass. In defiance of all its efforts, tho 
British navy and the Russian army 
rose invincible'above its arms; tho 
champions of Christianity in the East, 
and the leaders of religious freedom 
in the West, came forth like giants ro- 
frested with wine from the ^termina¬ 
tion of the light. The infidel race, 
which aimed at the dominion of the 
world, served only by its efforts to aug¬ 
ment the strength of its destined rulers; 
and from amidst tho ruins of its powder 
emerged the ark which was to carry 
the light of religion,to tlie western, 
and the invincible host which was to 
spread the glad tidings of the gospel 
through the eastern world. 

118. Taking man, then, as reason 
equally with revelation tells us ho is, 
variously compounded of great and 

* Tho Comet, which began to ply in 
March 181.% between Glasgow and Giroeiu»ck. 
The axithor early in that year made the vov- 
ago by that novel conveyance, then tlao oIh 
,joct of wonder, distrust, and misroprosenta- 
tion. 
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noble, with baso and Belfiah propenjsi- 119. Distrusting all plans of social 
ties, with a natuiul tendency to evil improvement which are not founded 
and yfet an inlierent desire, conspicuous on individual reformation, recognising 
in all elevated zniuds, to regain his no hope for man but in the subjugation 
original destiny, the system of the of the wicked propensities of the human 
Divij)c administration is veiy apparent, heart, acknowledging the necessity of 
and nowhere more conspicuous than Divine assistance in that herculean 
in the history of Europe during the task, the reflecting observer will not, 
French Revolution. It clearly appears, even amidst the greatest evils arising 
that resting on this basis, assuming as from general iniquity, despair of the 
its agents those mingled vh'tuous and fortunes of the species. He will hope 
vioious propensities, using the moving little from the wisdom of Man, but 
power of the active passions and desires trust much in the goodness of God. 
of men, there is a system established He will recognise in the social conflicts 
for the moral government of the world, which may again, as in times past, deso- 
Provision is made both for the right- late the world, the perpetual warring 
ecus retribution of nations and the of the ambition or folly of map against 
general advancement of the speoies; the wisdom and justice of his Creator, 
and it is evident that, while signal He will discover in the evils with which 
wickedness or strenuous performance they are attended, the provision merci- 
of duty seldom fail, even in this world, fully made for the extirpation of sin 
to work out their appropriate reward by an early experience of its effects; 
or punishment, the Great Architect of he will observe that there is established, 
tlic universe overrules both to the ulti- in the consequences of these iniquities, 
mate good, at once of the individual, an unseen agency destined for their 
the nation, and the species; and builds ultimate removal or punishment; and 
up, alike from the wisdom and folly, acknowledge that, amidst the infinite 
the virtues and vices, the greatness and mas© of events, the only sure guide 
weakness of men, amidst the chastise- which can be followed is that Which is 
meat and reward, the elevation and de- founded on the eternal principles of 
struction of nations, the mighty fabric Supreme Wisdom, human Corruption, 
of general and progressive improve- spiritual Regeneration, and Christian 
meut. Charity. 
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i^hlic Uicoinc <if Great Britain for the Year ending 5ith January 1816. 


H£AI>s» of Rkvknub 


Ordinary Revenue. 

Pennanent and Annual Taxes. 


Customxt • - • - . 

Kxcise* . • - - - 

Stampa, . - 

Land and Assoaaed Taxe^t 
Post Office, , - - - 

Pensions and \ la. in the pound» 
Salaries, /6d. 

Hockney Coaches* - 

Hawkers and Pedlars, 


GroBs Produro. 

2^11,807,322 12 
23,370,(155 8 3i 
0,402,804 14 10 
7;611,038 4 
2,340*518 0 10 
20,280 18 1 
11,776 6 6 
28,283 14 10 
21,581 10 2 


I^et Produce. 

* 

3?»,070,554 13 7 
20,539,028 14 11 
6,130,585 8 
7,608,016 10 11 
1,755,888 2 1 
18,908 15 2 
11.138 0 3 
24,721 9 8 
18*516 8 0 


Total Pennanent and Annual 

Duties, - *• - X'ai,014,572 11 5t £45,188*366 4 4i 


Small Branches efthe Heretf ^ary 
Bevenue, 


AHen^ion Pines* ^ 

Post Fines, - . - 

Seizures, . . 

Ckunpositjons and Proffei^* 
Crown Dziids* 


£11,768 15 5 
6,380 4 6 
8,415 7 2 
636 15 4 
146,146 13 8 


£10,^ 7 5 
6,284 15 2 
8,445 7 2 
626 15 4 
142,761 9 2 


Carry forward^ 
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Groflb Prodace. 

Brought forward» 


Net Produce. 


r 


J^xtraordinarsf Mesgurca. 
War Taxes. 


Customs,.i;3,841,406 1 7 

Exciso.t^J,737,02^ 1!) 0 

Property Tax, - . • * 15,277,4‘#« ,9 4 

Arrears of Income Duty, die., • 313 19 1 

Lottery, net profit, (one-third for the 
service of Ireland,) - - - 827,906 13 4 

Monies paid on account of the Inte¬ 
rest of Lonnsmised for the service of 
Ireland, .... 3,981,783 6 2 

On amount of balance due by Ireland 
on joint ex]ienditure of tlie ITintod 

Kingdom.. 12 3 

On aucx)imt of the Coromissionors for 


Grenada Exchequer 
On account of the interest, d{C.,of a 
loan granted to the Prince Regent 
of Portugal, . . - . 

Surplus Fees of Regulated l^ubljc 
Otiices, * . * . . 

Imprest Monies repaid, and other 
Monies paid to the Public, 


25,000 0 0 

28,585 1 6 
08,750 13 2 
107,.S.36 16 10 


£2.880*631 17 8 
6,607,776 18 6 
14,978,248 18 2 
308 5» 9 

304.651 10 6 


8,981.783 6 2 


6,107,986 12 3 


25,000 0 0 


28,585 1 6 
98,750 13 2 
107,836 16 10 


Total War Taxes, 
Penuaneut do., <> 


36,607,455 8 4 84,751,301 15 5 

50.114,583 11 6 45,188,368 3 9 


Total, without Loans, - - 86,722,033 19 10 79,989,609 19 2 

TiOnns paid into Rxchequer, (includ¬ 
ing amount raised for .'lervice of 

Ireland,).39,421,059 2 0 39,421,959 2 0 


Grand total, - - ..£126,143,998 1 10 £119,361,629 1 2 


1816,p. 420. 


Public /^rpenUifure of Great Britain^year ennir^.^ Uh January 1816- 

1. For interest of the National Debt, and charges of the 

Sinking Fund, £41,015,527 10 0 

2. Interest on Exchequer BjIIb, - * - - - 3,014,003 3 8 

3. Civil List, Courts of .Tuslico, Mint, Allowance to Royal 

Family, Salaries and Allowances, Bounties, • , 1,555,408 6 4 

i. Civil Government of Scotland, . , * - - 126,613 11 9 

5. Other Payments in nnticijiation of the Exchequer Re¬ 
ceipts—vix. Bounties for Fishene.s, Manufactures, 

Com. Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue, MUItia, 

and Deserters* Warrants^ •.*>.•• 364,117 14 5 

fl. The Navy,. 16,371,870 7 5 

7 Ordnance,. 3,736,424 17 3 

8. Army—vft.: 

Ordinary Services, - - £21,333,631 10 8 
Extraordumry Services, - 1,843,992 16 10 

- 23,177.824 17 6 


Cany forward 
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Brought forward^ ..... 

9 , Loans, &c., to other Countries^vu,: 

Ireland, .... £7,277,032 6 8 

Austria, .... l,795,22i) 8 8 

Kiusia. .... :L24l,9]d 7 0 

Prussia, .... 2,:i82,823 14 8 

UTanover, » - . •* - * 208,590 6* 4 

8paio«. 147,333 19 10 

Portugal.. 0 0 

• Sweden,. 521,061 17 I 

France, Canton of Berne, Italy, 
and Netherlands, ... 78,152 14 2 

Minor Powers, under engage¬ 
ments with the Duke of Wei. 

linffton,. 1,724,001 8 4 

Macellaticoiis, .... 837,134 17 0 

- 18,312,280 1 9 


10. Miscellaneous Services, ...... 3,371,178 13 8 

Total, 111,045,2^ 3 0 

Deductsiim*!, winch, although included in this account, 
form no part ol the exjietiditure ofdrout BriUUu— 
vu.: Loanb, Ac. for Irelands interest ;Cl per cent, 
and manuguineiil un Portuguese Loan, ^Sinking 
Fund, on loan to the Eiist India (/omttatiy, Ac. - 7,460,734 4 S 


Total,.: i:i03,584,f)14 19 1 


•^Annual Jte(;istcr/or 1816, pp. 420, 430. 


TiiWc, fhowi/iff the state of the I^ational 1)cht of Great Britain on lU 



Fehniarjf 1S16. 


• 


1. Fonokd Dbbt. 



Total f'apitals. 

Annual Interest. 

Totel of An¬ 
nual Kxpenses, 

Total Debt of Groat Britain, 

£724,092,(ill 

£25,091,785 

£37,203,412 

.. Ireland, pay¬ 

able in Great Britain, 

103,032,750 

3,194,966 

4,393,715 

.4 Amount of loans to 
the Emperor of Gennany, 
payable in ditto, 

7,502,633 

225.079 

495,675 

.. Amount of loans to 
Uie Prince Hegent of i^or- 
tugal, payable in ditto. 

805,522 

26,865 

67,047 


£835,523,516 

£28,538,695 

£42,149,849 

In the bonds of the Commie- 
fiionen for the reduction 
of debt, ... 

40,a92,540 

1,211,776 

A i 

Carryforward, 

£796,130,976 

£27,326,919 

*. 


Carry forward. 
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Total CTkpliaU. Annual InUrert* Total of An* 

» nual ExpwisM 

Brought forward, £ £ £ 

TtAn^errcd to the Cnnimia- 
aioiiers by purcliawri of 
life annuities, pursuant to 

Act 4d Geo. 111. c. U2, - 3,097,5!>l 02,926 

. I ' . . 

Total cbnr^ for debt, British 

and Irbli, payable in Great . 

Britain* * - * £792*033,425 £27*233,003 £42,149,849 


« IT. UKrcNDED Debt, 

Exchequer-* 

Amount Otttitandiire* 

Exchequer bills provided for, - - £19,772,800 

.. unprovided for* 4 • * 21,()69400 

- £41*441*000 

Treasury- 

Miscellaneous services* * - • 530*535 

Warrants for army service, - - - 20*615 

Treasury bills, ----- 1,005,514 

—-- 1*560,664 

Army,. 1,030,109 

Barracks, --------- 125,005 

Ordnance* • - .. 870,857 

Navy,.. . - - 3,694,821 

Civil list advances, 

Total, - £48,725,356 

Summary, 

Total funded debt* - - 702,033,425 

Total unfunded debt, - . 48,726,356 

Grand total of national debt at the close of the war, £840,758,781 
—Annual ReyitUr/or the year 1816, pp. 434, 436, 


Funded Debt (if Great Britain an 1st February 1816. 


An Acemini of the proeress made in the redemption of the Public Funded 
Debt of Great Britain dt Ist February 1816 


Funds. Cspituls. 

Total 8to(di created for 
sums borroweil* * - £1*000,986,526 

Tra^isfemd to the Com¬ 
missioners * on account 
of land-tax redeemed* 25,155,056 


£975,881*470 

DHtp for pttrchase of life 
' OAnulties, per 48 Geo. 

Ill, - . . - 3.097.551 


CominlMionen 
from 1st Aurosfe 
178(i, to Irt Feb¬ 
ruary isie* 

£273,418*402 


Total sums 
paid by <?om- 
mlnloners. 

jei73,009,338 




Carryforward* 


£072,788*919 
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t 

Ttodeomeil by 
CommiifSt oners 

Funds. 

Cftpitals* 

fToto iRi August 
1766, to 1st Feb¬ 
ruary 1616. 

Brought forward, 

£972.733,919 

• s 

Redeemed by the Com- 

missioners, , - - 

. 273,418,402 

_a_ 


Debt of Groat Britain, 
eiLcluiiive of Ireland, 
unredeemed at i.9t 

February J816, 

£609,315,517 

« • 

••^Annual Register/fir 1816, 

p. 431. 



Totiil siimi 
patcl by Coni* 
uusaiunen. 


• • 


Kote B and G, pages 321 and 223, 


I. Frbwch Forcb. 


Amt'^ with which Kapoteon entered Flandere on iJu 15£A( (^fjune ]dl5. 


Force of each diWeion. 


Corps, CommandSFi, and Dirtslons. 

Inikntry. Cavalry. ArUUery-ixxea. 

1st Corps — Count D'Brlon. 




' 1st division. 

4,120 

« * 

160 

2d ■ • * • 

4,100 

• • 

100 

3d *« • • 

4,000 

• • 

160 

4t}i 

4,000 

■ « 

160 

Ist division of cavalry. 

« a 

1,500 

120 

Reserve of artillery, 

« • 

» V 

160 

^ Force of 1st corps 

: men 18,640, 

cannon 

2d Corps — Count ReiUe. 




5t.h division, ., 

5,000 

1 

e 6 

160 

6tU 

6,100 

■ s 

160 

7th 

5,000 

• A 

160 

9tli 

5,000 

• • 

100 

2d division of cavalry, » 

« • 

1,600 

120 

Reserve of axtUlery, 

a « 

9 • 

170 

Force of 2d corps 

: men 23,530, 

cannon 

3d Corps^Count Vandomme. 


\ 


10th division, . . , 

4.430 

9 e 

160 

nth 

4,300 

• s 

160 

8th 

4,300 

• • 

100 

8d division of cavalry. 

• • 

*1,500 

120 


Reserve of artillery^ 


.. , X80 

Force of Ad corps': men 15,290, cannon 3S. 


4th Cori»~Gount Oererd. 


12Lh division. 

4,000 

• • 

160 

13tli 

4,000 

m 4 

160 

14th .. 

4,000 

« s 

160 

6th division of cavalry, *. 

1,500 

120 

lleierve of artillery. 

a a 

« s 

160 

Force of 4th corps 

: men 14,260, 

cannon 38. 


ODAoeoftas Gccbooacce ocftaoxocob gcaxocobcq 
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Corpii, Commanderi, and Diviiloni. 

6tli Coips~~ Count Lobau. 

llJth division, ., 
20th 

2l8t .. . * 

Kcserve of artinery, 


Inikxitry. 

3.600 

3,r>od 

4,000 


Force of each dlviiion • 

Cavalry. Arti!ter3>inQn. Gune. 

170 ft 

100 ft 

.. Itw 8 

2ft0 14 


FOTceof 6Ui corps Mnen 11,770, cannon 38. 


Voiing Guard, .. 

3,NOO 

• » 

320 

in 

Chasseurs, 

4,260 

» • 

320 

10 

Grenadiers, 

4,420 

« • 

.320 

16 

Light Cavalry, .. 

a • 

2,120 

240 

12 

Cavalry of Reserve, 

» k 

2,010 

210 

12 

.drtiJiery of Reserve, 

9 « 

• • 

480 

24 


llfiserve Cavalry under Marshal 
Grouchy 


% 

3. 

4. 


Fxcelmana, 

KeUenuan, 

Milliaud, 

Total, 

Knginoors, F< 
Grand total, 


4th 

1,820 

120 

6 

6th 

1,420 

120 

6 

9th 

1.300 

120 

6 

lOtli 

1,300 

120 

6 

11th 

1,310 

120 

0 

}2th 

1,300 

120 

6 

13ih 

1,300 

120 

6 

14Ui 

1,300 

120 

6 

86,820 

20,460 

7,020 

860 

toons. Sappers, Drivers, &c. 

0,184 


« • • 

# • • 


122,464 

d€ 1815, p. 150; 

VArnowcouiiT, 

iv. 108 

; Pj.orHO 


Jl, WeUiti0ton*s irftofc 4rtny at tha (ff the Campat^t 

^eciiw and Non/n^lffective* 


British and Ring's German Legion, 43,236 

Hanoverians,.. ■ 10,447 

Brunswichers, 

Belgian and Xassaii troops,.. 28,387 


Total, 

Under WelUng^’s orders, but who had sot arrived at tlie opening 
* of the campaign, 

Banse troops,. 

Bailee^.. 

' s 

Grand total* 

•^FLorno, iv. App. 45. 


90,070 

4,000 

12,000 

106,070 


\ 


,s 


V 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 


Note P and F, 239 and 243. 


WsLUSfOTON’a Akmi?at Watkrloo- 




1. British and King's Gorman Lagion^ Eiibotjrd 


Infantry—via.: 

OiHocra, 

Hergtiahtfl, &c,. 

TnuDpoters, *tec. . - - . 

Rank and ille, . , * - • 

m w ^ m 

m m m m 

nie». 

1,077 

1,189 

500 

17,895 

• 


20,661 

L'avalry-^viz; 

Officers, 

Sergeiuits, Ate. - - - • - 
Trumpeters, &c. - . - - 

Hank and tile, ..... 

«» « « « 

m ^ m ^ 

621 

6 a 
126 
7,44» 



8,735 

Artillery, BngineerB, viz.: 

Officers, 

Sergeants, &c.. 

Trumpeters, Ate. . - . - 

liank and tile, . . - . • 

to * P» ^ 

• to “ 

to » • 

201 

2rn 

75 

tifim 

m 


C,S77 

General Summary—viz.: 

Engludi Jnfimtryfc . - - - 

,. Cavalry, . - - - 

.. Artillery and Knginoers, 

to to to • 

to to to to 

to to to to 

S 

20,661 

8,735 

0,877 


Total, 

36,273 

2. llanoverians—viz.: 

Infantry, 

Cavalry, (KstoriTa brigade,) 

to to « to 

6;312 

1.135 


Total, 

7+447 

3. Bwnswickers, 

4 Belgians, - - • - - • - 

5. Nassau troops, 

to to to to 

to to * to to 

■ 

5,962 

17,724 

2,280 

V 

Total, 

■ 69,686 

A6#/rac<.—Total of Wellington's Army at Waterloo. 


Brilosb and King's German Legion, - 
lianoverians, - . - - - 

Brunswickers, . - - - - 

Belgians, 

Nassau troops, - • - • • 

to to w to 

to • to ^ 

to • 

to to ■ * 

to to to * 

36,273 

7.447 

5,062 

17,724 

2,280 

> ‘ ' ' 

Total, 

WfiStt 


wSifioANK, L 460,46i; and Gimwoon, lit 487. 
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III. Brmiian tro 0 p$ under Blucher who took part in the Campaipn^ 

Men* lat; Esq. B«i». Can 

The 1st corpad^orm^ under Gen. Ztetlten, 34,800 34 33 12 96 

2d .. .. under Gen. K!et9t» 86,000' ^ 36 12 96 

3d *. .. under Gen. Thielman* .T^.OOO 33 32 13 06 

4th .. under Gen. 37,800 36 48 13 96 


141,600 139 148 48 384 


IV. Fruseian/or&s ffiat advanced upon JFaterloo, a/ter deducting the toes 

at Lifftt-p, 


The 1st corps d'nrmde under Gen. Ziethen, 
26 .. . * under Geki. Kleist, 

4Ui .. .. under Gen. Bulow, 


^ Totnl, 

Deduct one-half of the second corps'^ 
which (lid not eome into action, | 


Total Drussian corps which advanced ^ 
to Waterloo, of whom aboul^40,000 ^ 
were actually under 6re, ) 

—Plutho, iv. ^ppendijc, pp. 36, 55. 


Men. 

27,000 

29,000 

30,000 

Bftt. 

34 

36 

36 

Ksq. 

32 

36 

46 

BAtrs. 

12 

12 

12 

1 ©« 

1 

86,000 

'106 

nT 

36 

273 

14,000 

18 

18 

6 

45 

72,000 

88 

98 

SO 

229 


y. Force commanded hp^y^apoleon and ifep at Zipnp and Quatre 

Brae^ on AtarcA lOthi 


AtLlgny. 

Infantry, 53..^) 
CJaTHhy, 12 , 7:10 
Artillery, 4,850 


71,080 
With 242 guns. 


At Qnatre Urai. 

Infantry, 32,320 
Cavolry, 7.710 
Artillery, 2,170 


42,200 
With 108 guns. 


Note E, p. S43. 

I 

J^ench Force which/iniffht at IFaUrloo, according to Oourgaud, 


Ist Corps—D’Erlon. 

InlliDtry. 

Carahy. 

ArtiHeiy. 
Men. OaD*. 

4 divisions of infantry, - 

16,220 

• « 

p • 

m a 

1 division cavalry, 


1,400 

• % 

« • 

Ardllery, - - 


• ^ • 

900. 

46 . 

«3 divisions Of infantry, ' ^ 

13,($40 

a $ 

• a 

9 9 

2d Corps— 

1 division of cavalry, • 

a • 

1,300 


■ a 

ArtUlOT, ... 

m • 

* • 

710 

88 

3d Corps. 

1 diytdon (Dumont) attached to 6th corpe^ •* 

6th Corps—Loban. 

1,370 

• * 


2 divisions of infantry, 

7,000 

a A 

(k • 


Carryforward, 

35,600 

4,070 

1.010 

"ST' 
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Broaj^ht forward* 

ArtiDrry, 

Imperial qua^. 

YourtKGuard {Dtthesmo,) 

Middle Gu<urd, 

Old^Oimrd. 

Cavalry oI reservp, 

//'avalry (grenadiers and dragoons*) 
Artillery, , . . 

Cuim^ienH^Kellcnnan. 

3 divisiotiSf • . * 

Arl illf*ry, ... 
<*uir,ui9ieni~ Milhaud. 

2 divisions* 

Artlllei?, 

Corp'4 of CajoL 

Idivisiou (fiubervich,) 

Arttllory* • » • 


IniOniry. 

Csvaliy. 

ArUlhrj. 
Men. Cunt 

35,860 

4,070 

' 1,610 

84 

• a 

s % 

610 

30 

3,800 


• ■ 


4,200 

• s 

« 


4,400 

« 9 

• m 


• • 

2,100 

• • 



2.(HI0 



• « 

• • 

1,020 

96 

* • 

2,:{30 

• « 

a 4 

• V 


220 

13 

a • 

2Ji30 

• • 

• s 

• * 

• • 

210 

J2 

• • 

],i30 


• 4 

f • 

• • 

110 

6 

48,260 

] 1,160 

4^ 

2^ 


67,100 


Mtn In line 
bapi>trs* dziver*, exiglneen* die. 7,000 


Total* . - 74,100 

Cannon, .... 240 


Farce under UTarskal Grouchy at }favrc> 

Infantry, .. 2h,rt20 

Cavalrj, .. 4,870 

Artillery, .. 1,830 


Moi>, 32,220, mill 110 giuiB. 


Oencml Ahitrart. 


Army under Napoleon at Watciloo, 
With Grouchy at Wa\re^ 
l;osa at Ligny, 

At Quatre Bras, 

Ortim! lotivl, 


Mon 

Outis. 

74,100 

. 240 

32,220 

. no 

6,800 

«» 

4,140 

■ • 

117,260 

350 


This is the statement given by Gourgaud; but thero can be no doubt it is 
below the tnitli, as Noy*s corps sot down hen* (the Orst) as only 18.040 men, was 
stated by Ne> himself, shortly after the battle, to have amounted to lietween 
26,000 and 30,000. And as Gourgaud himself states thefurce with which Napo* 
leon crossed the frontier at J22,4C4 uien. it is evident that the force wliithfought 
at Waterloo must have been at least 80,(H10 nien.'—t^e Nry's LetUrto Fouckw, 
Ju/ie26, Iblb.'—Gtvfn in Jonbi»* SaWe of Waterloo, 262. 
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Note G, page 246. 

# 

Account of the Charge of the Heavy Brigade at Waterloo. 

Orders wore now given that wo wero to prepare to cltarge. Wo gave our 
countrymen in front of us tbroo hearty huzzas, and waving our swords aloft in the 
.air, several swords were struck with balls while so doing; and I must not forgot 
the piper— 

‘ Tlie piper loud and louder blew, 

The Dalis of all denominations quick and quicker flew.' 

Tlie Highlanders were then ordered to wheel hack—I think by sections, but I am 
not certain; infantry words of command difl'er from the cavalry. When they 
had, and wore wlieoling back imperfectly, we tushod through * them; at the 
same timo they huzzaed us, calling out, * How, my boys, Scotland for ever I* 
I mtist own it had a thrilling effect ujxin rae. I am certain numbers of them 
wore knocked over by the horses: in our anxiety we could not help it. Some 
said, 'I didna think ye wad Iwio sjxired iiio s;vc*—catclring hold of our legs and 
stirrups, fis we passed, to sujjport thems(^]voa. When wo got clear through the 
Highlanilei's (92d}, wo wore now on the charge, ami a short one it was. A cross 
rui:^ Ixeing in our way, we leaped the first hedge gallantly ; crossed the r<»iwl, 
and had to leap oyer another he(lgo. At this timo the sinolie from the firing on 
b<ith sides made it so that we could not see distinctly. We bud not charged fiir 
—not many yards, till wo came to a column. Wo w'ere pretty well together .as 
yet, fdthougli a graat number foil alwivit that cross road. We wore in the column 
in a very short time (making pretty clean work). Wo still ]mshc<l forward, at 
least as many as could’—a number liud dropped <»ff by this timo—arul soon oamo 
to another column. They cried out, * Prisoners!' and threw down their arms, 
and stripped thomsolves of their belts (I tliink it is part of tho Fi'ciich di.seii>Uric 
to do so), and ran to our rear. Ay, they ran like ijoi-es I W^o still puahod' on, 
and came upon another column; au<l soino of them wont down on their knees, 
calling out 'Quarter!' in a very supplicatory way. Tho answer generally was, 
* Well, go to the roar (pointing to our rear), d—n yo !' We now got amongst tho 
guns, the terrible guns, which had annoj^ed us so much. Such slaughter*ng J — 
men cut down and run through, hoi'ses houghed, hum ess cut, ami ail rOruioTod 
useless. : Some, "who wore judges of such work, t'oekonod wo had made a very 
gOoil job of it Amongst tJio guns—I think six or seven in niirnbor, all brass -7 
that I was engaged with, mostly all the men wore cut <1 owti, and the horses, most 
of them, -if not all, ^vore hougliod. While we were at work amongst these guns, 
never thinking but, when we wero done with it, we would have nothing to do but 
to return from whore wo c*ime, but I must own I was very mucli sur))rised when 
we began to retraoo onr steps, ;(vhon, what should we beliold coming away across 
betwixt us arid our own army but a great numl>cr of these cuimssiors and lancers, 
the first X ever beheld iti my life, who were forming up in order to cut off our 
retreat; but, nothing daunted, we fiiced them manfully. We hs«i none to com¬ 
mand UR now, but every man did xvliat ho could. ‘Conquer or die!' was the 
word. Wlien t!io regiment rotumod from the charge mcutir>ncd, the troop that T 
belonged to did not muKter above one or two sound men (unwoundod) belonging to 
tho front rank, itidcod, tho whole trooj) did not muster above a dozen; there 
■were upwards tff twenty of the front rank killed, and tho others wounded,”— 
MS. Accowit of the Battle py Mb Jambs Abmouu, Bough-Rider to the Scots Greys. 
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CHAPTER XCV. 


Note passim. 


TAIILE SHOWING FOU EVERY YEAR FROM 1792 TO 1847, 

Tiib Precioun Metals annually raised and coined in the South American and 
Mexican Mines—the Bank Notes of the Bank of England in Circnlatiot^the 
Aggregate of Bank N«te& of Priv'ate Bankers—Total of Notes in Circulation—^Ihe 
Coin annually issued from the Mint—the Annual Price of Gold~tlie Commercial 
Paper under Discount at tlieBankof Engl|md—tlie Exports, pfScial Value, and 
Exports, Declared Value—British and Irish Produce, Exports — Total Ex¬ 
ports, Official Value—Imports, Official Value—Tonnage of Shipping—Revenue, 
Criiue, nud Population of the British Empire—'Emigrants from the United 
Kingdom — Sums levied anTm^l1y for Poor and County Rates in England and 
Wales—Amount of Poor Rate in Quarters of Grain annually—Taxes Imposed, 
Net Amount—Taxes Repealed, Net Amount — National Debt in eadi Year— 
National Debt in each Year in Quarters of Wheat at annual Prices-^Rovenue 
Yearly in Quarters of Wheat at annual l^icca—Money applied to the Redemption 
of I>ebtr—Price of Wheat tiie Quarter.—Compiled from Porter’s I'arhaaientary 
Tables, Marshuirs Parliamentary Tables, and other I’arliamentury Sources. 


TABLE. 
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Vimey tn* Bank of Eng-, 
nually faised landKotai 
and c<dDod and Bank 
In SOtttta Post Bills in 
America, cfrpulatioo. 



Gold «nd 
Silver Coin 
annually 
iMued from 
the Mint. 


£ 

1,171,863 

2,747,439 

2,558,895 

493,416 

464,680 

2,600,297 

2,967,665 

449,962 

189,137 

460,242 



1 

Price of 
Gold In 
each Year, 
per Ounce. 

Commercial 
P^r under 
PIscouut 
at Bank of 
England. 

£ 

4 4 0 

3 17* 6 

3 17 10^ 

3 17 9 

4 5 0 

4 4 0 

£ 

1,179,641 

1.842,781 

2,14J.67] 

2,946,600 

3,505,(KX) 

6,350,000 

4,4(H),600 

6.403.900 

6.421.900 
7,906,100 


1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 


■rjIf'y-HiinTOl 


10 . 747.600 

9,982,400 

11.365.600 

12.380.100 

13.484.600 

12.960.100 
16,476,700 
20.070,600 

14,365,400 


1809 

1810 
1811 


14,291,600 
12,380,300 
13,285,800 
14,917,000 

11,416,400 
3,9fH),(H)0 
4,326,200 18J8 
6,516,000 3 810 
3,88:^,600 1820 
2,676,700 1821 


S,3(f6,700 

3,123,809 


4,941,600 3825 
44»08,300 1826 
M40,400 

1,167,400 
S,26(».700 

1830 

1.585,mi 1831 


1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

^oretiUB. 4839 
1840 
# 1841 




• BMk^BeRtrietiott lac pai^. 
4 Kwr Poor ta*.t 
Y iBddmeotak ImpoMa^ 


Batik obliged to tai nld at Mint priee* 

Ttar after Canadian reMlUoq. 
f IrWbfkmlM. 
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Exports. 


British and 





Year*. 

Offlelal Value, 

Beclared 

Irish Pioduce. 

Total 

Imports, 

Shipping, 


of Grt'at Britain 

Value. 

Exports. 

Ofllcial vmue. 

Official Value. 

I'ans. 

Years. 


and Ireland. 




* 



£ 

£ 

£ 

, £ 

^ £ 

£ 


17ft2 





i»,6S0,358 

1,068,302 

1792 

i7i>a 

16,231,072 

27.361.142 



19,459,357 

719,968 

1793 

1794 

1795 

If,467,491 
17,267,811 

28,160,112 

29,671,200 

No return. 

Nu return. 

22,294,893 

23,736,88fl 

1,879,580 

1,231,461 

1794 

1795 

mm 

17,900,041 

30,236,671 



23,187,309 

1,384,311 

1796 

{♦ 1797 

18,321,111 

31,042,121 



21,Ol3,9r)(j 

1,426,592 

1797 

1 179R 

18,556,801 

31,252,836 

8,760,196 

27,327,017 

25,122,2ru8 

1.632,112 

1798 

mm 

22,284,941 

85,903,851 

7,271,696 

29,556,637 

24,066,700 

1,746,221 

1799 

ttn 

22,8;f 1,936 

86,029.007 

11,549,681 

32,381,617 

28,257.781 

1,905,4:18 

1800 

1801 

24,.501,608 

39,730,659 

10,336,966 

34,031,574 

30,435,268 

2,725,949 

1801 1 

1892 

25,195,893 

45.102,230 

12,677,431 

.38,873,324 

28,308,373 

2,147,629 

1802 

1803 

20,467,531 

36,127,781 

8,032,643 

28,499,374 

25,104.541 

2,167,803 

1803 

1804 

22,687300 

.37,135,746 

8,038.741 

31,616,060 

26,454,281 

2,268,570 

1804 

1605 

23,,378,041 

37,234,396 

7,64:1,120 

31,020,061 

27,344,720 

2,283,442 

1805 

1806 

25,661,879* 

30,746,681 

7,717.556 

33,579.434 

25,501,478 

2,263,714 

1806 

1807 

23,391,214 

36,3.04,443 

7,624,.S12 

33.015,536 

23,326,845 

2,281,621 

1807 

1808 

24,611,215 

36,3(^,385 

6,776,775 

30,3874M)0 

25,660,953 

2,324,819 

1808 

1809 

33,542,274 

46,049,777 

12,760,358 

46,292,632 

30,170,292 

2,:36S,46S 

1809 

1810 

34,061,001 

47,000,926 

0,3.57,43.5 

43,419,336 

37,613,294 

2,429,044 

1810 

18li 

22,684,400 

30,850,618 

6,117,720 

28,801,120 

25,240,704 

2,474,774 

1811 

1812 

20,508,508 

39,854,626 

0,533,065 

39,042,273 

84,923,922 

2,278,799 

1812 

1813 

Custom 

liouse 

Hocorda 

destroyed 

by 

6re. 

1813 

1814 

34,207,253 

43,447,373 

19,365,981 

53,673.234 

33,622,771 

2,616,965 

1814 

1815 

42,875,996 

40,653,245 

15,748,564 

58,624,550 

31,822,063 

2,601,276 

1815 

1810 

35,717,070 

40,328,940 

13,480,781 

49,107,851 

26,374,921 

2,648,593 

1816 

1817 

40,111,427 

40,349,235 

10,292.684 

60,404,111 

29,910,502 

2,664,986 

1817 

1818 

42,700,521 

45,180,150 

10,859,817 

58,560,338 

35,845,340 

2,674,468 

1618 

\ 1819 

83,534,176 

34,252,251 

9.904,813 

42,438,989 

29,681,640 

2,666,3^)6 

1819 

1820 

38,395,625 

35,6(59,077 

10,556,012 

48,065,.587 

31,515,222 

2,646,593 

1820 

1821 

40,831,744 

36,m,127 

10,629,689 

61,481,4Sld 

29,769,132 

2,560,203 

1821 

1822 

44,236,533 

36,176,807 

9,227,680 

53,464,122 

29,432,'376 

2,519,044 

1822 

1823 

43 804,372 

30,589,410 

6,603,904 

62,408,276 

34,691,260 

2,506,760 

1823 

1824 

48,735,551 

37,600,021 

10,204,785 

58,040,3.36 

36,056,6')! 

2,559,587 

1824 

1825 

47,166,020 

38,077,330 

9,169,494 

56,335,514 

43,660,954 

2,553,682 

1825 

1826 

40,065,785 

30,847,628 

10,076,286 

51,042,071 

36,174,350 

2,635,644 

1826 

1827 

52,210,280 

36,394,817 

9,830,728 

62,050,W>8 

43,480,346 

2,614,515 

1827 

1828 

52,797,456 

36,150,370 

9,946,545 

02,744,002 

43,536,187 

2,793,429 

1828 

1829 

56,213,041 

36,212,873 

10,622,402 

66,835,443 

42,311,609 

2,860,515 

1829 

lSd(» 

61,140,864 

38,271,697 

8.660,487 

69,691,301 

46,245,241 

3,196,782 

1830 

1831 

60,683,933 

37,184,372 

10,745,071 

71,429,004 

49,713.889 

2,880,493 

1831 

1832 


36,450,594 

11,044,869 

76.971,671 

44.586,741 

3,002,875 

1832 

lK33 

69,939,380' 

39,6()7,347 

0,833,753 

79,773,142 

45,952,551 

3,149,152 

18.33 

§ i8:i4 

73,831,550 

41,640,191 

11,562,036 

85,393,686 

49,362,811 

3,149,168 

2834 

1835 

78 370,731 

47,872,270 

12,707.724 

91,074,455 

48,911,542 

3,325.211 

18.35 

1836 

85,229,837 

53,368,572 

22,391,711 

97,621,648 

57,033,867 

3,566,697 

1836 

18:^7 

72,548,047 

42.070,744 

13,233,622 

85,781,669 

54,737,301 

3,583,965 

1837 

li 1838 

02,459,231 

50,060.970 

12.711.338 

105,163,479 

61,268,320 

4,099,039 

1838 

1639 

07,402,726 



110,190,656 

62,004,000 

4,333,015 

1839 

im 

102,705,372 

61,401,430 

13.774,306 

116,481,015 

67,432,964 

4,659,376 

1640 

184J 

108,180,517 

61,604»430 

14.723,151 

116,902,887 

64,377,963 

4,657,376 

1841 

1842 

100,260.101 

47,361,043 

33,684,168 

113,841,802 

65,204,729 

4,500,028 

1842 

lylLlE] 

117,877,878 

52,276,44{) 

13,956,133 

131,832,947 

70,093,353 

4.847,296 

1843 

t 1844 


68,584.292 

14,397,246 

145,956,654 

75.441,556 

5.049,601 

1844 

1845 



16,280,870 

150,879,056 

85,281,955 

6.045,718 

1845 


132,288,345 

67,786,676 

. 16,296,162 

146,584,507 

75,958,875 

6,091,052 

1846 

Iff 1847 


68,971,166 

19,900,344 

146.194^79 

90,921,866 

7,196,033 

1847 


• Bfmk B«strl<TtioQ Afitpswe^. i Bank obliged to pi^lngoU atMintprieo, 

I Now poor Law. || Year after Canadian rebeUion. 

^ Jnoomo'tax Impoeed. ff IriitalamlDe. 
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Commlt- 


montt Emlgt&nt« 
AnnuAlljr from Ihs 
of Orm in Kng* Unttod 


is 




Oi4 




Britain. 


9,400,000 

0.800,000 

9,920,000 

10,080,000 

lO,2(K^OOO 

10,320,000 

10,440,000 

10,500,000 

10,680,000 

10,830,000 


10,492,646 


11,200,000 


11,600,000 




Ell 


:i 4 


a 



m 

(ijm 


riiCT 


n 



' 3 

frPn 

riTn 

iVmiiWifiM 

n 

[$5] 


»I 

1 F'tl j 


0 

nr 



iMd an4 jKlngdom. 
WalM. 


Bums tovlad 
for Poor and 
Counter States 
AnBuaily in 
Snglahd and 



4,017,871 


4,077,891 


18.084 
I 13,194 


2f>,y00 6 


6,656,105 


6,204,581 

6,418,846 

6,724,839 

6,910,925 

7,870,801 

7,631,470 

7,3.30,256 

6.909,240 


6,358,702 
6,772,958 
6,73(1,898 
89 

6,928,501 


Its: 


16,800,000 
17,060,000 
17.270.000 
17,480,000 
17,«^,000 
17.«i0,000 
18,000,000 
18,200 
18,410 



20,821 

20,072 

22,461 

20,731 

20,984 

28,6^2 

23,094 

24,451 

27,187 

27,670 

shm 

S9,^l 

26,642 

24,303 

S6,107 

S8,$8S 


103,140 

62.527 

76.222 
44,478 
76.417 
72,034 

33.223 
62,207 
90,743 
118,602 
128,344 

57,212 

70,086 

‘93,601 

129^51 

240,4^ 


6,798,888 


8,662,020 

8,279,2!7 

8,3il8.079 

7,373,807 

6,354,538 

6,294,560 

6.180,389 

6,613,939 

8,014,605 

0,351,828 

0,652,800 

7,085,595 

7,006,797 

6,791,006 

0,844,241 




Ammuii of 
Poor'll Rato 
in Quarters 
ofWbeatat 
Annual 
PxicM. 


Taxes 

Imposed. 

Bet 

Amount. 


No return. 


693,234 1,720,000 


4,000,000 
1,428,751 12.500,000 
1,000,0(H) 
1.500,(HK) 
6,000,000 


200,000 
1,440,455 1,617,600 


1,746,474 

1,702,255 

1,503,240 

1,470,409 

1,881,466 

1,970,016 

2,226,913 

2,557,763 


2.940,440 

2,231,094 

1,850,612 

1,740.747 

2.083,221 

2,26.0,987 

2,084,855 

1,911.671 

2,125.772 

2,(349,916 


2,398,966 

2,566,601 

2,736,717 

2,394,116 

2,398.796 

1,607,357 

1,788,410 

1,651,198 

1,822,607 

2,348,825 

2,840,347 

3,015,147 

3,093,608 

2,063,145 

2>488,870 

1,906,131, 


Taxes Kc- 
peaM. 
But 

Amount. 


T ears. 



1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 
1890 
ISOl 


1802 
803 
.804 

805 

806 
897 
808 

809 

810 
811 


1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 
1KJ6 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 


823 

824 
823 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1829 

4,093,95.5 1839 
1,598,536 1831 


' 747.264 
1,520,914 
2,091,616 
165,817 
989,786 
234 
289 
63,258 
18.959 
27,176 
1.596,366 


4,535,661 




1832 , 

1833 j 
I8:i4 

835 

8:^6 

8!iT 

838 

1839 

1840 I 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 
1815 
1846 


1847 


A Banl^tfeestrifitioa Act passtd. 
I Baw PptwlAw. 

% imp^. 


t Bank obliged topaylnEotdat Mint prion. 
I Tear alter Osnadlaa )mbelboa* 
t,t InibnunlM. 




























































APPENDIX. 


407 


_ National Dabt 

in^bYrar. 


179'->1 

17S>4‘ 

1T9’^» 

I 17iHi 
* 1797 
179S| 
17‘J9‘ 
]H()0| 
IHWi 


£ 

2rjl,537,H(«5 

22i)Jn4,44f> 

a34?[KU»7l8 

247.877,337 

.135,12,3,771 

4i4,9.Hi,331 

423.3(17,647 

447,U7,)(14 

447,043,4HJ) 


1M)2, 6:»2,23l,7Wl 
328.2<»0,«42 
1S04, 51.-.,S03,:UK 


JK(«) «I4,7H‘I,«91 

1810 324,301,300 

1811 835,583,448 


**l?evenu© 

Yearly. 


e 

19,258.814 
19.845.705 
20,193,074 
19.833,520 
21,4.'>4,724 
23,120,940 
3] ,035,303 
^{5,609,444 
34,14,5,584 
:U,ti3,]46 


30,308.149 
38 . 009 , 3^12 
4(^170.492 
50.847,700 
55,7»«.0h« 
,59.3;i9.321 
(>2,998,191 
(5,3.719,400 
Cjl7,L44..542 
<>.5.17.8,.5 45 


1832 

1833 
§ 18.31 

lHi.> 
18J4R 
1837 
H 1S:18 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 
^1843 

1814 

1845 

1846 


7&l,(9i8,88i 
713,076,229 
7.01,008,88.3 
74il,075,2il9 
7.">a.649.806 
701,422,570 
763,275,188 
7(>1.3I7,(;90 
7r>0,.541,n80 
7(»J.371,725 
774.319.913 
773,0«8,.34(» 
771,009,858 
766,672,823 
764,608,284 


2.>,26 


Matlnnal l>4>bt | 
In eaoh Y^r 
In Quarters of 
Whrat at 
A niiual 
Frlcei. 


98,526,751 
93,720,182 
86,079,62.''» 
m .201.250 
75,402,826 
114,020,.572 
163,680,123 
112,898,012 
70,410,876 
69,860,.645 


165,8‘)0,085 
176.086.880 
158.203,88<1 
197,768,942 
134.930,519 
154.2‘)0.5;U 
112.185,288 
115,997.913 
111,482.927 
117,700,(W8 


ll2,103,3ai 
131.8,17,2,5,> 
177,142,8/9 
214,818,931 
194,195.170 
1.^1,921,104 
16J ,00,’>,.>74 
203,841.148 
210,938,239 
221,031.765 


300,->77,413 
277,790,0 '9 
21C,978i>72 
185,208,034 
214,740,202 
31«.990,/;)6 
217,5.55.645 
2S0.4.)5,248 
236,711,686 
260.034,672 


Helenas 
ir^arlj In 
Quarters u( 
Wheat at 
iinnual 
Frioes. 


8.196,240 
8,100,287 
7,478,916 
4,897,165 
6.363,082 
7,460,303 
] 1,494.679 
9,493.985 
5,378,123 
6,330,179 


J0,8.»6,16.1 

12.869.797 

13.384.490 

17,53;i,691 

12,080,928 

I. 5,21.5.210 
13,616,63.1 
12.022.609 

II. 990,090 
12,009,175 


11,023,304 
11,4.58 009 
16,737,6:10 
19,0.>6,398 
15,188,91:1 
8,97.5,1.57 
10,968,9:17 
13,4')»,704 
14,284,988 
15,727,941 


21,005,160 

20,:U1,40.1 

16,489,586 

13,6.10,6.(5 

12.710,955 

21,973,007 

15,545,673 

18,467,8.55 

17.617,092 

16,008,429 


22,226.704 
2 


20,395,813 


(11847 777.603,818 


Money ai>n1led 
Year]} to (be 
Redemption 
of X>et4« 


£ 

1.658.. 504 
1,6;<I4^2 
1,872,957 
2,14.1,097 
2,0.19.9.56 
8,39.1.214 
4,()9:{,164 

4.. 528..568 

4.908.. 179 
6,628.315 


6,114,0:i3 
6 , 494,694 
6.416,929 
9,406,86r> 
9,602,6.58 
10,125,419 
10,681,57.9 
1I,:(.5.9,601 
12.095,977 
13,073,.577 


14,098,8*2 

10.004.0.57 

14,830,9.»7 

14,24l,:)97 

13.945,117 

14.514.4.57 
15,3.19,481 
16,305,590 
17,409,7r:( 

17.239.9.57 


38,880,319 
7,482.325 
10,625,059 
6,093,475 
5,(>2l4231 
6,704,766 
4,667,965 
2,5.59 48.5 
4,545,46.5 
1,663,09:1 


1,02.1,751 
1,776,378 
1,270,0'K) 
1,590,727 
Nortu. 
Noi)e, 
Deflrtaney 

to IMS of 

T.ja,ooo,ooo, 

In eix >eaN, 
1,43.^282 
l,5(i3;)61 
4,14.1,891 
2,K46,.W 

DeAcleao. 

2,956,663 


A\eiiufe 

rrice of 

TVh<at, 
Wlneh. Qr. 
om the 
Year. 


47 I 
49 6 
54 0 
81 6 
80 3 
62 0 
54 0 
75 8 

127 0 

128 6 


67 a 
60 0 
((9 6 
88 0 
88 0 
78 2 
85 3 
KMl 0 
112 0 
108 0 


62 6 
47 30 
39 8 
35 3 
57 9 
51 3 
57 11 
68 7 
6.1 8 
54 6 

49 0 
47 4 
46 8 

50 10 
54 8 

09 9 


Years. 



1 
1 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 
17.98 
1799 
tm 
].Mil 




• Rank Ttestiiotlon Act paMed. 
4 Ni w Poi»r FiAw 
^ IncomS'Ux uapoieU. 


lUnk obltftcd ta pay fii |^1d at tl Int ptiea. 
Year after Canadiau n MHon. 

Irish lamme. 
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